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FTER the publication of ſo many SOIL, of Enct ap, We 1 
A world may with juſtice demand _ reaſon of the preſent undertaking : — 
Waving therefore the diſguſtful taſk of pointing out the inaccuracies of former 
Hiſtorians; let us remember, that, as the excellence of Hiſtory centers in a circum- 
ſtantial and well- digeſted recital of matters of fact, independent of the prejudice 
or . and uninfluenced by the bias of intereſt ; he who writes laſt, if = 


% -« + & 


cauſe he Wh: the greateſt 2 from which to collect materials, for FA due — 
of the taſk he has undertaken, © | | 


To attempt a demonſttation of the utility of Hiſtory is altogether needleſs, as it 
is univerſally known and confeſſed.He therefore ſubſerves a more important pur= 
poſe who promotes its ſtudy.---To this grand end my views have been invariably 
directed; I have carefully reviſed all our former Hiſtorians ; minutely explored the 
authenticity of their relations; rejected the ſuggeſtions of fancy and party prejudice ; 
and moſt carefully gleaned the ore of truth from the droſs of falſhood. 


The events which my me has collected, are related in a manner the moſt apt 
to facilitate the underſtanding, and digeſted in an order the moſt conducive to aſſiſt 
the memory of the reader. I have alſo extracted many peculiar circumſtances from 
the public libraries, as well as from ſeveral repoſitories of the /iterati and virtugſ; 
and have thereby been enabled to blend the entertaining with the inſtructive in ſuch 
a manner, as by the former to ſtimulate to the acquirement of the latter. Though 
this volume is not, according to the too prevalent cuſtom, {welled to an enormous 
bulk, I preſume it will not be found defective in any intereſting branch, memo- 


B rable 


I 


. b. 
Plaud a ch ; but, on the contrary, deſcriptive of the intrinſic merit 
IMG. ef oy FEE 2,1. * 


4 


* 


7 


r df Ven BY Us * Len pa e 
i of defootifin, as well as unattracted by the alurements 
of avarice xl ambition, both from nature and fortune, I defy the former, and 


deſpiſe the latter ; nor will honour permit me to paſs over in ſilence, or palliate 


* 


of che great in any age or time; eſtetming i the foundation of virtue 
in general, as well as the diſtinguiſhing ornament of hiſtory in particular. | 


In a word, prompted. by a love to my country, and fired with the ſincereſt zeal 
r its honour, T have contributed my endeavour to perpetuate its glories, and im- 
init - iS 55: SB" <r THO ste 1 ba nd. es 
The i is laud ble, though the undertakin g be arduaus ;. 


* 
» 


former may therefore atone for the defects of the latter; and if on the whole, this 
work is found to be equally authentic, and leſs partial than any extant of the, like 
"kind, F'fhall eſtectii'it an ample compenſation for the labours of one, whoſe boaſt it 
is to have his pen by the maxims of honour, trutt and Juſtice. e 
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7. O trace the origin © 
$81 nation, is a taſk to . Vr few 


which fewer have executed 
- with any degree of authenti- 
city. To whatever cauſe this 
Se. aſſigned, the far ider part 
of writers have contented thei elves, With 


waving' a lineal deſeription of our progenitors, | 


on pretence that all the accounts handed down 
CONC them, border too much on fable, 
and are greatly enen in the maze ed con- 


Fa, 


? 1e * 
v , «yr REF ir |» > * 
jecture.. t rie. Icio leg Lipiiemngpy 


approved 


But as ſeveral leaked. men, and partieu- 
rly Diodorus among the Greeks, Livy and | 
others of the Latins, and Polydore and Virun- | 
nius among our own writers, admit that for 


ry, which athers explode as fic- 


hiſtorians have pretended, and 
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; 
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tion; we ſhall endeavour, by deducing forme 
confiderations from the nature of things, 
others from the confirmed opinions of the 
Literati, a little to unravel the myſtery 
gtry's ori in, or at leaſt trace it i 
moter period, than modern hiftorians' have 
FAIRER pains to explore 

That the whole earth was chaired” pre- 
vious to the univerſal deluge, and to the ut- 


moſt extent of habitable ground, may be more : 


than conjectured from ſacred writ : hence 
may be inferred, without the leaft deviation. 
from reaſon, that this iſland had her dwel- 
lers, even in that world which exiſted ſo wed 
Mie are certain, that Britain was ancient 
—_ Albion, both by the Greeks and Ro- 
3 and Mela the geographer, mentions 4 
ſtony 


— 9 * hy 
» >» F 6 9 1 : * — 
4 Fa Fa. 4 
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of our 


: 2 3 + 

£8 3 BE ty” bahili Se 

TSS 2 the aperion of n 

tions, Gomer the 19 ſon of Japhet, and his 

offspring, were the firſt that propled all theſe 
Weſt and Northern climes. 

The elder Ninnius, reputed to have fred 


| above a Peer prung e ago, records, N 0 
p ons, 
ncubl ene ſprung ff a tour * 


from which laſt the Britains may be ſuppoſed 
to have been derived, as well as thoſe nations, 
whoſe names bear a reſemblance to the three 
former. 

If theſe accounts aſcertain not, they at leaſt 
ſerve to demonſtraterthat this nation vies with 
any other in point of origin; and can aſſert 
antiquity of derivation With as plaultble pre- 

rence. 

The great Milton has left on record, a 
ſmall tract, wherein, after enumerating a long 

_ deſcent of Britiſh Kings, from the authofities 
| of Henry of Huntingdon, Matthew of Weſt- 
minſter, and other ancient writers; he ob- 
&rves, that Lud, one of their deſcendants; en- 


yay Trinovantum, a city built by Brutus, 
fled from the deſtruction of Troy, and 
is ſuppoſed one 0 the firſt who preſided in 


this. nation) called it after his on 
pe, vg ng or Lud's Town, now 
ndon. 


1 0 records, that Lud ama 
Nn illands, and was buried by the gate, 
hich from thence was called Ludgare. 
Thus far we have related a few memoirs 
me from curious antient writers, and 
bmit their authenticity to the judgment of 
our readers, who with us can have no other 
criterion in this caſe, than what is founded 
on the writings of their N e 
But we pals on from this gloomy ſcene to 
the brighter repreſentation. of events, aſcer- 
tained by concurring circumſtances, and illuſ- 
trated by the moſt-demonſtrative evidences: 
Julius Cæſar gives a very liberal 1 
tion Re the Ancient Britons in his Commen- 


COMPLETE. HISTORY or ENGLAND; 
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$1 mg ent 


4 ty: math wn 


85 e x 1 5 | 


d 
their bodies with a weed called — in or- 
der to defend themſelves from the ny 


ſkins 


of the weather, and ſtrike their enemies wi 
terror. Some writers affirm, that they prac- 
tiſed promiſcuous 5 — were even 
=P = 100 di 
from them ng 
doubt of its ax as he Could not has 
on his informers. | 
The Ancient Britons, like the Gauls, were 
ranged in three orders or claſſes; the Druids, 
the Equites, and the Plebeians. The Equites 


were the les, wh ſided in warlike 
Caſes ; bur er politigg em in general 
T was directe y the Druids, who were almoſt 
deſpotic in all affairs relative to the civil and 
religious juriſdiction. 
The term Druid is ſuppoſed to have been 


r &yw, the old Britiſh word for 


rived 
oak, which they held in the higheſt venera- 
tion. The ard of - Druids was divided into 
| three claſſes; the chief preſided over public 
affaits; the eond was that of the Bards, who 
ſuperintended the tuition of the children of 
noblemen, many of whom were initiated in 
their myſteries, ' and admitted into the firſt 
claſs, Theſe bards alſo compoſed pariegyrics 
on the heroes and virtuous perſonages of thoſe 
times. The third claſs was called Eubates; 
and, according to modern authors, Vaids, - or 
Vates. Theſe de voted: themfelyes to the ſtudy 
of the ſciences in general, and pretended D 
divination, augury, and magic, in order to 
delude the ignorant rabble, by whom 24 
were almoſt adored, as divinely inſpired. 
Ihe whole body was ſubject to ned Irs 
druid, WhO. piekded 2 — and to 
whom all caſes, civil and religious, were 
ultimately referred. On the demiſe of the 
| ae the next in learning and dig- 


enerally nominated to 2 — him; 


e office was highly reſpectable, it 
ir 5 and the 
appoint- 


— * ſtrenuouſly contended 


* French, Roman, e Britiſh. 2 
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* appointment. 55 15 decided by - force of 
3 

Heide 1 tenacious of- their EC 
and myſteries, — civil. and religious ſyſ- 
tems were never committed to; writing, but 
taught in verſes. of ſo intricate and elaborate 
a nature, that ſome of them, prompted by 
the ho 
Arch-druid, have ſpent twenty years in ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of them. 

. Theirreligious ſentiments were a compound 
of reaſon and ſuperſtition : they profeſſed the 
doctrine of the immortality and tranſmigra- | 
tion of the ſoul ;- which they are ſaid to have | 
communicated to the Pythagoreans. They 
worſhipped the one ſupreme, immenſe, and | 
infinite God; but - confined their facred rites 
2 on particular temple or place erected be | 

purpoſe, eſteeming ſuch reſtriction in- 
_— with Omnipreſence. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe clear and rational ſentiments of | 
Deity, they were addicted to idolatry ; and, | 
according to. Cæſar, Lactantius, and Lucan, | 
paid homage to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and 
Licreury: under the titles of Tarenus, Bele- | 
aus, Heſus, and Teutates, and to ſeveral 
others, under various appellations. | 

The miſletoe, which grows on ſome. oak 


trees, was the object of their moſt profound | 


veneration, being deemed-the moſt facred of 
religious myſteries. In the ſpring of the year, 


rite z on the joyful diſcovery of which, the 
Arch-druid was immediately informed; and 
aſcending the tree, arrayed in a white ſurplice, 


| 


of obtaining the dignified office of | 


* 


cut it with a pruning-knife, and received in 


his garments this invaluable gift of Heaven, 


which they deemed effectually remedial in all | 


diſeaſes. 
As a ſummary of their religious and politi- 


cal maxims will beſt diſplay their genius, man- 


ners, and cuſtoms, the following is preſented 
to the reader as deemed moſt conducive to 
chat end. 


i 8 * is but one fin reme e God: 
- The origin of all «Bay is from above. 


If the world is deſtroyed, it will be by fire. 
0 iT here, ol another var 3 and thoſe who kill | 


[ 


| 


| 


| 


g 


; ol 


over the lives of their WIVES, children, and 


— 


* | themſelves;to, accompany theix friends thither, 


will live with them there. 
Great care is to be ken of the education, 
of children, who are not to be admitted into. 
6 LORPEny of chem Palle * W. 28. oh 
"Upon 5 | 
n extra 1 } emer encies, a Mm 
ſacrificed 12 merge his ++ man 
ihe: he diſobedient or diloyal muſt be excom- 
| municated, . deprived of the benefit of the law, 
ſecluded from ſociety, and rendered incapable, 
of. public employ . 
He that COM! laſt to the aſſembly of fates, 
deve death. tnt of, 
Money lent in 5 world will be repaid 1 in 


| the next. 


Letters given to dung fone, or thrown 


on the funeral piles of the dead, will be faith. 


| fully delivered in the other n 


All maſters of familes have abſolute poweli 


| flaves, 
Malefactors, priſoners, and innocent per- 


bons, when the former are wanting, are to be: 


| lain upon the altar, or burnt alive, 1 in bono 
of the Gods. 
The arcana of the ſciences Ponte hs com- 


- mitted to writing, but to the memory. 
The powder of miſletoe renders women 


ir ar ag and NCT various enn 


n 
different crouds went in queſt of this precious 


H aving ſeleted their moſt 
influential maxims, we ſhall wave a- minute 
detail of their perſons and dreſs, or of their 
private and public edifices, as authors fo uni- 
verſally differ on theſe ſubjects; nor are there 
on record any teſtimonials, by which they can 
be aſcertained to the ſatisfaction of a rational 


As they lived in times of darkneſs, their 
imbibing "Ri ludicrous tenets is no matter 


mind. 


of aſtoniſhment, while many of their princi- 
ples are juſt grounds of — hong Actord- 


ing to hiſtorians in general, they were eminent 


for integrity, fortitude, and hoſpitality ; nor 
were they leſs renowned for patriotiſm, aver- 


ſion to luxury, and private intereſt ; the pre- 


valence of which generous paſſions induced. 
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© . their lives to their country's god. 
tivated the ornamental art of 
added to their 


| Knowledge, that 


o poſh 
virtue; and that they afford ſeveral important 


- of kittle princ 


of -"ahale nobilinge? 
= 2 They cul. 


oratory,. which, 


hiloſophy, enabled them to exerciſe their 
ions with grace and dignity, and to ap- 


peaſt the impetyous vulgar in their . 


contentions. 

They are the firſt Ae e ot to 
have acquired a competent knowledge of the 
liberal arts; and infinite merit is due to their 
diſcoveries in the ſeveral branches thereof; 


a8 in the inveſtigation of them, they could 


derive little or no aſſiſtance from predeceſſors. 


In military affairs they had no experience pre- 
vious to the invaſion of the Romans; - tho? the 
conſtruction, rapidity, and dexterous manage- 
ment of their chariots, evidently demonſtrate 
a warlike genius. In ſhort, candour muſt ac- 

many of the maxims and 
of the ancient inhabitants of this 
iſland, are worthy to be adopted and imitated 
by their ſucceſſors z that they have tranſmitted 
many indelible marks of exalted 


leſſons to mankind in eral. But the ancient 


Brirons, with all their ſagacity, neglected the 


that bulwark of ſo- 


cultivation of unanimit 


_ ciety, which fatal error expoſed them to the | | 
mroads of the warlike Romans, who availed- | 


themſelves of the perpetual diſcords that natu- 

rally aroſe from Gif erent attachments, occa- 

ſioned from their being divided into a number | 

palities, each of which 

general intereſt. Their 

open and 
, When at- 


4 private, inſtead of a 
country was eaſy of acceſs, bei 
unfortified, and their only re 


tacked by * impenetrable woods, i 


or inacceſſible mountains. In ſhort, 
their chief defence was an innate valour and | 


ardent love of liberty; it therefore reflects lit- 
rors, to have ſubdued 


a people labouring under fuch diff 


tle glory on their conque 


Previous to the deſcent of the n che 
inland parts of Britain had been dy; | 
Divitiacus, King of the Sueſſones, who, al: 
ſifted by the Belgæ, that lived on the coaſt, 
reduced them, and placed on their territories 


+ garriſon of Belgic troops, fince which period | 


ſrady of natural and moral 


1 | EOMPERTE 161 Sb or Erl [A.C. 5. 
to» fkevifice i (ac | 


cording to Sabo) the utmoſt” animoiep 
ſubſiſted cee, the inland and maritime parts 


of the country: and ĩt i the opinion of moſt 
authors, that their ſtate Was rent n 


to relate which; we are now 1 Sn 
Delle Bag having roduedd of 
Julius Cæſar, 2 great 
Gaul, which, by a potent faction, he E ob- 
tained from the fenate as his province, deſſ- 
rous of aggrandizing his name, by adding 
Britain to the number of his dohquots, pro- 
jets a plan for its fub) Suetonius al- 
ledges, that he was incited to this enterpriae 
by a defire of enriching himſelf with Britiſh 
pearls; but this is diſputed, with much rea- 
fon, by other writers, who urge, that as he 


was far from the imputation of avarice, and 


ambition was his darling paſſion, it way con- 
ſequently the. moſt 2 What- 


ever was his motive, he appears to have been 
reſolved on the enterprize z but ſenſible, that 
ious to his landing, there was à neceſſi- 


creeks, coaſts, and harbours of the iſfand, as 

well as with the genius and cuſtom of the in- 

habitants, he diſpatched C. Voluſenus in a 

Lanes to gain RR, n_ return er 
le. 


his whole force into the territory of the Mo- 
rini or Picardy, ordering his fleet to make the 
beſt of their way thither. The Britons hav- 
ing received information of this deſign, and 
doubting their inability to cope with fo for- 
midable a power, diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
ſubmit to the Roman 1 8 and promiſe 
hoſtages for their fidehty. Cæſar having given 
them audience, and exhorted them to conti- 
nue in their allegiance, diſmiſſed them under 


the care of a prince called Comius, who for 
his eminent abilities, and approved attach- 


ment to him, he ted King over the 
Atrebates, directing him to gain a Roman 


party among the Britons, in as many cities as 


he could diſpoſe to enter into ſuch an alli- 
ance, aſſuring them that he would confirm i it 

hi a ſpeedy return. 
"Yoluſems deterred from landing, by the 
nu 
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faction at the time of: the Roman invaſions 
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" Bis marched binaſelf, ! in ther mean id with | 
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. multitudes bauch 3 


under which his | 
gallies to row near the ſhore, and | 
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on the Britiſh | 
off the coaſt, | 


ſhore, after cruizing five days 


| returned a har etc he could | 


make. 

2 on uthe exterpiize, hbugts | 
defettive in point of intelligence, embarked | 
twa legions on board. eighty traniports; allot- 
reen more for his cavalry, whom he | 
to join him with all poſſible expedi- 
The embarkatior of x 1 horſe, * whoſe 


rt about 


or 
tion. 
mipping lay wind-bound, in a po 
eight miles diſtant, was attended with the ut- 
moſt difficulty. Perceiving, on his approach | be 
to the Britiſh ſhore, multitudes prepared to 
receive him, he came to an anchor, in order | —_ ſwam back ſafe to his general, who re- 


to wait the arrival of the remainder of his 


having given orders to his officers concerning | 
the d tions for the intended deſcent, made 
a ſignal for weighu 
na till he — a place opportune for 
his purpoſe. 
The Bruons, ized of his deſign, diſ- 
hed their * 1 pray chariots bene and 
ng after with their whole force, many 
of them, without waiting for an attack, rode 
mto the water, and encountered the Romans | 
even under their ſhips with fuch heroic forti- | 
tude, that Cæſar himſelf acknowledged his | 
foldiers to have been diſmayed at their un- 
daunted reſolution. 2 the difficulty | 
laboured, he com- 


manded his 
endeavour to repet the enemy with ſlings, en- 
gines, and darts. This motion was attended 
with a degree 'of ſucceſs; for the Inlanders, 
amazed at the ſtrange form of the gallies, as 


well as galled by the miſſile weapons of the 
Romans, ſuddenly retired. 
Notwithſtanding this adv ; they were 


ſo averſe to wading. t h the water, that 
the ſtandard-bearer himſelf was under the ne- 

of leading the way; and famulating | 
the reſt to follow, by crying aloud, Follow 


me, fellow ſoldiers, unleſs you mean to be- 


tray enſign: I am determined to per- 
"1 bo Cann duty to the commonwealth and 
my general.” The ſoldiers, animated by | 
this ſpirited appeal, immediately followed, 
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and the battle raged with equal. fury on both 
EN would in all probability 
have declared bor the Britons, had not Cæſar, 
ever fruitful in nts, ordered his boats 
to be manned, and. ply up and down to the 
relief of the gallies; by which means he 
landed his men, who then attacked and re- 
pulſed, the enemy: but his. horſe being de- 
tained on board the tranſports, Which were 
wind-bound, prevented his purſuit. In the 
yew. of the fight, Scæva, a Roman ſoldier, 
eme Ty np Rena the Britons, and 
around, after Faria defended 
elf with incredible valour againſt a multi- 


warded his bravery, though attended with 


fleet. He there called a council of war, and raſhneſs, by preferring him to the rank of a 


centurion. 
This 'defeat fo nel the Britous has 


and failed along the | they ſent ambaſſadors, accompanied by Co- 
mius, whom they had im 


E l as à ſpy, to 
o at firſt — 
a former treaty, never 
theleſs at length dei them a pardon, on- 
condition of his own appomtment of the hoſ- 
tages. To this they readily delivered 
ſome of the hoſtages, — promiſed to ſend 
the reſt in a few days: 5 alſo diſbanded 
their forces, and committed themſelves to the 
protection of the conqueror; but this ſcems 
to have been meer fineſſe, as Gays revolteck a 
the very firſt ee | 

8 days after the landing of — Wen 
ligence arrived that the eighteen tranſports 
had been overtaken by a tempeſt, and -dif- 
perſed, after narrowly eſcaping a wreck. The 
- Britiſh chiefs determined to avail themſelves 
of this event ; and fired with a defire of re- 
| gaining their liberty, conſulted together, and 

ving privately withdrawn from "the camp, 
where they were waiting the concluſion of a 
peace, agreed to ſtop all proviſion, and Pre- | 
tract the negotiation till winter. 

Cæſar, ſuſpicious of ſome deſign from the 
delay of hoſtages, commanded all the grain 
in the neighbouring country to be collected 
and brought to the camp, diſpatched poſitive 
orders for refitting the veſſels that had been 


ſue for peace. 
them with . 


damaged, and made every neceſſary prepara- 
| tion 


— Bag = 22 — 
2 * 


offenſive. 


entirely cut off, 
ſuſpicion occaſioned by an extraordinary 


ing. 


flight, an 
attack. But Cæſar, thinking it prudent to 
ſuſpend a general action till his men were re- 


condition of their ſending 
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vigorous attack. His orders were 
time every _ was — for acting in the 


tons availed themſelves of an opportunity of | 
ſurprizing one of Cæſar's legions, that was 
ſent out to f z which they would have 
ad not the: centinels, on a 
duſt | 
from the place where they were forag- | 


nt ſpeedy — thereof to their gene- 


ral, who immediately marched with a detach- | 


* which, added to his preſence, revived 
the of the Romans, then ready for | 
cauſed the Britons to decline the | 


= Apes from their ſurprize, only maintained 
ground, and ſoon after retreated to his 


pr gps where he was confined leveral ds by } in 


exceſſive rains. 


During this "interval, the Britons fired with 


the hopes of repelling theſe invaders of their 
country, and retrieving their liberties, diſ- 


| patched meſſengers round about, informing 


the people of the paucity and dejection of the 
Romans, and intimating the glorious oppor- 
tunity now offered for throwing off the yoke 
of ſlavery, and delivering themſelves for ever 


from the dire apprehenſion of fuch daring at- 
tempts on that which they ought to prize above 


life itſelf. Encouraged by the dejected ſtate 


of the Romans, and rouſed by the ſpirited in- 


timation of their countrymen, they aſſembled 
in vaſt numbers, and bravely advanced to the 


very intrenchments of the enemy. Cæſar per- 


ſuaded that, at this critical juncture, the moſt 


vigorous exertion of his whole force was in- 

ipenſably requiſite, forms his army, reſo- 
hutely attacks, and, in a ſhort time, routs 
the Britons with great ſlaughter, deſtroys their 
habitations, and then returns to his camp. 


The vanquiſhed Britons a ſecond time ſued 


for peace, which the conqueror granted, on 
double the former 
number of h but as the winter ap- 


oſtages; 
proached, and his ſhi had ſuſtained 
Rag tou? uu ore troops, an — 
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turned to Gaul, after an exploit, * both 
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din for a 
executed with ſuch diſpatch, that in a ſhort 


During theſe tranſactions, the Bri- | 


—_— 


| ours conferr 


building as many new ones as 


— 


046 5s. 
' himſelf and the Re vaunted beyond mea- 
| ſure, though no real a accrued from 


it, either to him or the commonwealth: 

Such was the courſe of the firſt conteſt 155 
tween the Romans and Britons, in which the 
latter evinced great reſolution, while the hon- 
on Cxfar, for fo tri 
| inadequate. a' conqueſt, plainly indicate the 


eſtimation in which our anceſtors were held by. 


theſe canquerors of the world. 

Being delivered from preſent fears, the 
Britons grew unmindful of the terms to which 
they had acceded, and ſent only two 1 


in lieu of the number ſtip _ 


This breach of N e erited the con- 
ueror, who therefore ide a general order 

the reparation of the old veſſels, and 
poſſible; in 
conſequence of which, there were aſſembled 


in the ſpring, at the port of Itium, about 


thirty miles diſtant from the Britiſh coaſt, a- 


bout ſix hundred tranſports, and twenty-eight 


gallies, with broad bottomed: boats, built for 


convenience of landing and lying cloſe to the 


beach, Cæſar's intended expedition was ſome 
time. delayed by the commotions on the con- 


tinent, but theſe he ſoon ſuppreſſed, then de- 
manded hoſtages of theſe unruly Gauls, placed 
a vicegerent over them, and doubtful of their 
attachment, convened their chiefs, enjoining 
them to accompany him. To this many of 


them objected, and particularly Dumnorix the 
A duan, who gloriouſly fell, oppoſing 


ſing ſome 
troops diſpatched after him in 'his fligh ht, brave- 
ly declaring that he was © a free — Gaul, 
and diſdained ſlavery.“ 

Having adjuſted affairs in Gaul, and left 


Labinus at Itium, with three legions and 
two thouſand horſe, he embarked his troops, 


ſet ſail at ſun- ſet, but was becalmed about 
midnight. Perceiving at day-light that the 


fleet had fallen to leeward of the iſland; which 


they now deſcried on the larboard bow, he was 


'under a As of having recourſe to the 
oars, which the x 

that he arrived at noon near the ſame place 
where they 


oldiers plied with ſuch agility, 


had landed the preceding year, 
and diſembarked without oppoſition, the Bri- 
tons having retired into the country. Cæſar 
Having 
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havin encamped his en to the beſt, ad- 
; 3 left a r guard for the ſhipping 
under the command of Q. Atrius, and march- 


twelve miles into the cou In the morn- 
he deſcried the Britons; poſted on the other 
ſide of the river, to oppoſe his paſſage, which 
they diſputed ſome time; but being repulſed 
by the Roman cavalry, retired into a wood, 
the avenues of which were ſtrongly barricaded 
by art and nature. Though they were thus | 
almoſt impenetrably ſurrounded, the ſeventh 
legion of the Romans reſolutely forced their 
intrenchments, and compelled them to flight; 
but night approaching, Cæſar declined all 
purſuit. The enſuing morning he received 
4 the diſagreeable news, from Q. Atrius, that 
N his fleet had ſuſtained much damage by a ſtorm; 
9 he therefore deſiſted from his march, returned 
3 to the ſea - ſide, and gave order for a general 
repair. So indefatigable were the people in 
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the whole fleet was in fit diſpoſition for an at- 
hows” he therefore left a proper 
and reaſſumed his deſign. 
"The Britons had now reſigned dicinſehves 
to the conduct of Caſſivellaunus, whoſe military 
renown was tly enhanced by his valiant 
behaviour in ſeveral continental engagements. 
Having collected their utmoſt force, they 
took poſt in a place moſt apparently advan- 
tageous for diflodging the enemy; 
2 notwithſtanding the reſolute op- 
| 2 ſition of their cavalry and chariots, was at 
repulſed. Nevertheleſs they rejoined, 
ads a — days after, while the 
the Roman army was employed in their in- 
trenchments, ſurpriſed thoſe that; the 
camp, and put them into great confuſion. 
Czfar immediately diſpatched a party to their 
aſſiſtance, who diſmayed by the amazing reſo- 
| lution of the Britons,” were routed at the firſt 
onſet; in which . flain Q Laberius _ ; 
a tribune. ':! » U 
By "=: at rears the Romans were, 
worſted in this affair, and the ſuperior firm- 
neſs of the Britons is apparently, though tacit- 
ly, evinced. Next day the Britons were dif- 
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ed with his main body, the ſame night, about 


the execution of their order, that in ten days 


guard for the | 


but this 


ater part of 


| peared/few in number, and there was there- 5 

fore no immediate apprehenſion of an engage - 
ment, Cæſar ſent out three le ons, and all his 
horſe, to forage, when the Britons ſurpriſed 
and charged them with great fury; but a rein- 
forcement coming up, à furious conteſt enſued, 
the Britons were routed, and never after n 
period united their whole force. 

In conſequence of this total defeat, and at 
the rr of their enterpriſing comman- 
der, the Romans paſſed the Thames, in oppo- 
ſition to almoſt inſurmountable difficulties; 
and penetrated into the territories of Caſſivel- 
launus This arduous taſk accompliſhed, 
by plunging into the ſtream, and wading with 
ammazul celerity up to their chins in water; 
on whi A ed enemy retired with the 
| — precipitation. Caſſivellaunus at length, 
convinced of his inability to cope with a ve. 
teran armiy, under a moſt enterpriſing com- 
mander, diſbanded his forces, reſerving onl 
about four thouſand charioteers, with which 
he afterwards greatly annoyed- the foraging 
parties of the enemy. In the mean time, 
Czſar was applied to by the Trinobantes, 
powerful people, ſuppoſed to have inhabited 
the counties of Middleſex and Eſſex, who, on 
promiſed obedience, requeſted that he would 
reſtore to them their own prince Mandubra- 
tius, and protect him from Caſſivellaunus, 
who had murdered his father. Cæſar granted 
their requeſt, and having received forty hoſ- 
tages, ther with plentiful proviſion for his 
army, re ored the young prince to his ſub- 
jects. Several other ſtates ſubmitted on the 
ſame terms, and particularly the Belgæ, who 
informed him, that the capital of Ainvellau- 
nus, ſuppoſed to be Verularir, was not fat 
diſtant. Cæſar immediately repaired thither, 
and though it was ſtrongly fenced, both *by 
art and nature, he aſſaulted it in two places 
with ſuch vigour, that the inhabitants diſperſed, 
leaving behind them great ſtore of cattle. 


Caſſivellaunus, thus i perplexed, by his influ- 


ence wrought on ſome neighbouring princes, 
to aſſemble their forces privately, in order to 
attack the naval power of the Romans. But 
this attempt was alto fruſtrated, great part 


covered poſted on ſome hills, and as they ap- 


of his army — and Cingetorix, one of the 
D leaders 
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was the only-end it obtained. The 
records of ſeveral hiſtorians concur to aſſure 
us, that the Romans ſuſtained much Joſs, not- 
withſtanding their 1 in paint of num 
—— diſepline, as well as bear an 

of the innate valour of the 
„„ r eee ä 


but uns ſoon diverted by the news of 2 revolt 
in Pannonia, one of his provinces. Soon af- 
ter he reaſſumed his deſign; but it was 


money to be coined for that purpoſe; 
e pieces of hich are ſtill extant, inſcribed 
the letters C. U. N. O. B. the firſt five 


ö 5 8 whither he had ordered his army to 


l 


by the ſubmiſſion of the Britons, wh | 
| [vanity with juſt diſdain, he determined on'their 


cel. — — own life. 


of his name; and C. A. M. the three 


had <a + nas pug ap=arur 4 


£ | hofpitality towards the ſoldiers of Germani- 


cus, Who hatl been wrecked on their ſhore, 
2 e e eh back to their ge. 

But Caligula, a wild "yy diſblute tyrant, 
having paſſed the Alps, with a deſign to 
| plunder the Britiſn and: ſti⸗ 
mulated bythe 1 tions of Admimius, who 
had been baniſhed by his father for his ll be- 
haviour ; | advanced to the coaſt of e 


Being informed, on his arrival, — | 
8 on the other ſide the 
river, ready to receive him, his martial ardour 
began to cool, and his fear to t the dif- 
ficulty and danger of ſuch an 8 
However, as he was capricious in the higheſt 
degree, he embarked in a galley, ordering the 
men to make for Britain with the utmoſt 
| ſpeed. On his landing, he commanded the 


to found a charge; and, though not 


an individual of the pe. appeared, har- 
rangued his troops as if entering on an-expe- 
dition of the utmoſt importance; and, to 
Jer __ 
ed an order throughout his to 
their helmets with cockle-ſhells, which * 
of the ocean. * 1s 
Charmed with his own Aube "31: & 
berally rewarded his ſoldiers, and diſpatched 
letters to the ſenate; a triumph, as 
if he had conquered the whole iſland of Bri- 
tain. Being informed that the ſenate treated his 


general ruin; but was anticipated in his deſign 


baniſned, T 
and Caractacus N ſucceeded their Father 
Cunobelinus. Theſe / having van 

quiſhed and expelled ane Bericus, fort Ar. | 
tempting to raiſe a ſedition; the fugitive 're-. 
pared to Claudius, now emperor at Rome; 
and by ting the weak ſtate of Britain, 
as well as diſcord which prevailed amon 
inhabitants, ſtimulated him to 


Its 
© an 


|, 1xvafion. Purſuant to his deſign, he aſſem- 


bles 
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Trimmpinl 
embarked in perſon wich a very conſiderable: 


| COMPLE 


$35 2 


and great military | 
3 His: 1 3 4 


A. Plautius, a man af n 
rience... {53h 48 
Plautius e 


| into Gaul, thence to. the/ ſes-fidle, and ie 
orders for a general n The ſol-⸗ 


2 murmured at compliance; alledging, 
that © they would not make war out of the 
t compaſs of the world; and fo averſe were 


not b 
ion of the ſoldiers eventually pro- 
Ta defign of the Romans; for the 
Britons were thereby ..rendered tardy in their 
operations; and when the Roman ſoldiers were 


wrought into compliance, their eee 


to their maſt ſanguine ex ions. 

Plautius finding on his arrival that the Bri- 
tons had retreated to their hills and moraſſes, 
innnediately marched in queſt of them. and 
won fell in with the party 
which having defeated; he expl 
ed, and vanquiſhed, that of Togodumnus. 
He then proceeded towards à river, on the 
farther ſide f which lay the Britons, careleſs 
and ſupine, from à that Plautius 
could not paſs without a bridge. But they 
were ſoon : from their — by thoſe 
daring invaders, who, animated by the ex- 
— uf fame German ſoldiers, Num acroſs 
the river, reſolutely 


mediately croſſed over; but were followed by. | 
the Romans, at the moſt imminent danger of 
their -dives. - Having effected theſe amazing 
Püfſes, they fell upon the: aſfoniſbed enemy. 
and ſoon routed, them with great flaughter, - 


COManimyg 2 
Gs lince his departure 
nent; in conſequence of Which. 8 
ambitious: of : »honeurs, 


remnforcernent, landed after Alx page, 
m Britain, and zained the army under oon 
mand of his Heurenant. Thus united, the 
Romans craſſed the river in che very face of | 


e oondy oppoſed their paſſage; 
. A military title uſually conferred on "un generals > after any ſignal exploit. 


to the enterprize, chat a mutiny enſued, 


attacked, and ſoon com- 
5 them to retreat. The Britons reneted 
towards the mouth of the Thames, and im- 


| 


| 


|= 


noured. with an ovation, or inferior triumph. 


| | who gave fun the right · hand in 


— 


2 nas TDT ON. BNGLAND,” 
comtnand on 


38 
but were at to retire, The 
emperor. from ce marched. at the head or 


his victorious army to Camelodunum, in Eſ- 
ſex ; which, after a faint reſiſtance, ſurren- 


dered to che Roman arms; as did moſt of the 


inhabitants of thoſe parts, from a de 


MON- 


rative evidence of the raſhneſs of contend - 


ing with ſuch ſuperior force. But the valiant 
Caractacus k ept the field with a few truſty 


friends, even amidſt this almoſt general deſer- 


tion; hoping, that on the approach of winter, 
dhe Romane would retire. 
Claudius, having remained in Britain f- 


teen days, yanquiſhed. all who attempted; to || 


retard the progreſs of his victorious arms, 
and been ſaluted Imperator by his army fe- 
veral times (though contrary to. the Roman 
cuſtom, . 
neral more than once in the ſame war), dele- 


gated the command of his army to his lieute: 


nant Plautius, and returned to Rome. To 
the honour of this emperor, we cannot omit, 
to record, that for 8 clemency 
to the conquered Britons, a monument was 


erected to his mag, and his name revered 


by ſucceeding ages. 
: The, ſenate, on = pate we 7 x65 him 


the honour of a triumph, and the ſurname of 
to perpetuate his conqueſt of the 

| Reidans. 
The hiſtorians, Suetonius and Dion * 


aſſerting, 


Britain without ſlanighter; the lat 
ter, chat much blood was ſhed on the occa- 
F, eee N 


1901 B. 


Abende Loving been appointed by the . 


peror pro- conſul, or governox of ; 
his conqueſts 3 and having ſub 
that iſland, returned te. Rome, and was ho+ 


88 


At his entrance, he was met by the emperor. 


the preceſſion, 
A a token of the eſtimation in which be held. 
ſervices is Lenenont bed does to the 
an caule. 200 
be — many 
at this: time, mut be attributed 16 Flavius 
Veſpaſian, 
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— 4 conſulate and a triumph. 
the 


_ refiſtance, 
.duced the country 


LIT Ss oo 


; 
- 
2 . 


d and was honoured on his re- 
Young 
Titus, the ſon of Veſpaſſan, im the courſe of 
1 exhibited a glaring inſtance of 
filial picty, and intrepid refolution; in the 
reſcue of his Father; when in imminent dan- 
Publius Oſtorius 3 who ſheceedol 
Plautias, entered on the office of proconſul, 
at a very critical time. The ſeaſon of the year 
was far advanced, and as Caractacus kept the 
field,” he advanced immediately againſt him, 
and totally . ue 8 brave few who dared 
to oppoſe his progreſs. To prevent their ral- 
Iying he wholly diſarmed dns and placed 


many garriſons upon the rivers of Antona and 


Sabrina, having previouſly eſtabliſned a Ro- 
man colony at Camolodunum, no- 8 
in Eſſex. 3. e 

At — Econdon was made a trading 
colony, and that part of Britain lying between 
the 'Thames and the ſea, reduced into the 
_ of a Province, and called Britannia 

ind 2. * 


# 4 tx] 


The Iceni, inhabiting 1 Norfolk, : "Suffolk, 


and Cambridgeſhire,” a powerful people, as 
yet unreſtrained by the Roman arms, were the 
d Oſtorius. Theſe were join- | 


ed by ſome neighbouring ſtates; and having 
united their force under one commander, took 


peſtin a ſpot opportune for preventing any 


further inroads from the Romans. Oſtorius 


therefore, before they could he reinforced, 
advanced againſt them, and after an obſtinate 
Put them to flight. He then re- 
of the Cangi, or Shrop- 
ſhite, but was ed from extending his 
conqueſts in that quarter by à revolt of the 
in lee, ee whither 9 imme - 

diate ired, ſuppreſſed the rebellion, pu- 
ime ogg ir with — and re- 
ſtored peace to the country, 
The part of South Wales ſtill re- 
tained” their zeal for liberty; in the cauſe of 
wich, they bravely united under their king 
— 2 a man of intrepid reſolution, he- 
ty, and conſummate experience. 


— was greatly inferior to the Romans in 
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who /fignalized his courage and 
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| 


| 
N 
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totally 
| fortune, his iſe; daughters, and brothers, 


i, he prudenti wb take 
of a very advantageous: on an inac- 


ceſſible mountain, bordered by a deep and 


rapid river; from whence Camden conjec- 
tures; the place -acq 


uired the name of Caer- 
Caradoc. He ſurrounded” his camp with a 
rampart, and poſted ſelect men at the different 
awenues leadi thereto. att: 
Having alled his army, and; made the 
r diſpoſitions for battle, he rode up 
and down, animating his officers and men, * 
ſetting forth the importance of the impe 
ing event, the reſult of which muſt be either 
confirmed liberty, or abſolute flavery. He 
reminded them of their glorious anceſtors, who 
expelled Cæſar the Dictator from Britain; by 
whole valour they were hitherto preſerved 
from bondage, and their wives and children 
from diſfionour. Fired by theſe intimations 
with a generous ardour, they unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to pteſerve their liberties, or die 1 in _ 
attempt. | 
Oſtorius was ſtruck with the amazing : ar- 
dour of the Britons, and the peculiarity of 
their ſituation; but the impetuoſity of his 
troops, who called aloud, hart Roman proweſs 
could ſurmount every obſtacle, encouraged 
him to make the ſignal for attack; having 
previouſly: diſcovered the moſt: fordable part 
of the river. The — — was no ſooner given, 
than the Romans 232 forth with intrepid 
reſolution, and paſſed the river without much 
difficulty, but ſuſtained much loſs in forcing; 
the ram A general action enſued, and 
the Britons were ſoon compelled to ſubmit to 
the Roman arms. The brave Caractacus was 
defeated; and, to complete his miſ- 


were taken priſoners. He eſcaped to Cartiſ- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes, who either 
through treachery or fear, delivered him up 
to the Romans. * 10 4 ” 
On the day appo inted 4 Sas 
into the city e the people were ſum- 
moned to; behold the man, who, by dint of 
valour and love of liberty, had withſtood the 
Roman puiſſance nine years. The vanquiſhed. 
hero was preceded by his vaſſals and retinue, 


with the capariſons, and other ſpoils of war, 
followed 
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a eM 
tollowed- eee 
The dignifiod behaviour of the captive prince 
_ (trated: the admiration of the ſpectators, 
Vn could not but lament the ill fortune of 
weh intrinfic royalty. He approached the 
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tribunal of his conqueror with a manly com- 
re, betraying, neither in countenance nor 


action, the leaſt ſhadow of mean ſubmiſſion; | 


and with ſtedfaſt look thus addreſſed him: 
« Had my moderation in proſperity been 
« equivalent to my birth and fortune, I 
« ſhould have entered this city not as a cap: 
* tive, but an ally; nor would you, Cæſar, 


L 


E MISTORY OF ENGLAND. ö 
cauſe of liberty. At this juncture died Oſto- 


* have diſdained the alliance of a prince de- 


* fcended from illuſtrious anceſtors, and ſu- 
<« preme of many warlke nations. My pre- 


* ſent fate is as diſgraceful to me as it is ho- 


* nourable to you. I had arms, I had horſes, 
„T had riches and grandeur : is it ſtrange 
* then that I ſhould part with them reluctant- 
* ly? If you aſpire at univerſal empire, is it 


* therefore incumbent on the whole world 


* tamely to ſubmit to your dominion ? Had 
I reſigned my right to you without diſpute 
* of arms, neither my fate nor your glory 


* would have excited the attention of man- 


& kind. Puniſh me with death, and you 
* confign me to oblivion; ſpare my life, and 
* you perpetuate your clemency.“ Cæſar, 
affected both with the ſubject and manner of 
this noble ſpeech, commanded Caractacus and 
his whole family to be immediately releaſed. 
Though this victory procured Oſtorius the 
honour of a triumph, it proved the termina- 
tion of his ſucceſs; for the Britons, fired with 
a noble reſentment, gained ſoon after, many 
important advantages over the enemy, and 
the pro- conſul was under the neceſſity of ſum- 
moning his whole force. Innumerable ſkir- 
miſhes enſued with various ſucceſs; as the 
Britons, and particularly the Srfures, were 
implacably A at a declaration of the 
emperor; That he would root them out to 
* the very name.” Thus incenſed, they re- 
doubled their efforts; nor were they void of 
fucceſs. They ſurpriſed two auxiliary cohorts 
that were pillaging, and liberally beftowed 
the ſpoils on the neighbouring ſtates, which 
were thereby-induced to join in the common 


of Mona, now Ang 


1 . 


rius, 


A. 


63. As the critical ſituation of at- 


fairs in Britain demanded an immediate ſuc- 
ceſſion, Cæſar ordained Aulus Didius, Who, 


on his arrival, found the Romans much per- 
plexed, in conſequence of the defeat of a le- 
gion under the command of Manlius Valens. 
The Sthares had alſo invaded the Roman ter- 
ritories, and were not expelled but with much 
difficulty. Mean time the Britons were ex- 


cited to revolt by Venutius king of the Bri- 


gantes, who, at the inſtigation of his perfi- 
dious queen, had entered into an alliance with 
the Romans; but a quarrel arifi | 
them, and the Romans interfering m her be- 
half, induced him to renounce his allegiance. 
In their various conteſts, victory mort fre- 
quently declared for Venutius; and the only 
compenſation the Romans received for the 
loſs they had ſuſtained, was the prevention of 


Cartiſmandua from falling a victim to the rage 


9 


between 


of her incenſed huſband ; who, from a uſeful 


ally, now became an irreconcileable foe. 
During theſe conflicts, Aulus Didius, who 
acted only by his lieutenants, paid the debt 
of nature; and was ſucceeded by Veranius, a 
conſummate ſoldier : but as his operationy 


were wholly confined to a few inroads into 


the territories of the Silures, and ſome other 
provinces, he had not opportunity for dif- 
playing his military genius in Britain. 
Suetonius Paulinus, a general of vaſt ex- 
perience, who had paſſed Mount Atlas, and 
e with an army to the banks of the 


vahant commander, animated by the renown: 


reſulting from his former atchievements, and 
determined to aggrandize his name by future 
actions, employed the two firft years of his 
pro-conſulſhip in fortifying the frontier towns, 
and reducing to obedience the revoked nations. 
He then projected a plan for ſubduing the iſle 

f ] eſey; to effect which he 
tranſported his infantry in flat-bottomed boats, 
and his cavalry followed either ſwimming or 
fording. The iſlanders were drawn up on 
the oppoſite ſhore ; and a number of women 


were obſerved running to and fro, dad like 


E. 


furies, 


* 
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in their hands, uttering direful execrations, 
Tbe Romans, aſtoniſhed at this ſcene of 
| horror and confuſion, received the firſt attack 
without reſiſtance ; but at length, rouzed by 
the ſpirited addreſs of their general, and the 
22 that would reſult from their being 
diſmayed by frantic women, and fanatic 
wr z they charged. the Britons ſword in 
h d, and ſoon compelled them to ſubmit. 
Suetonius now reſolved on the extirpation - 
of the whole druidical ſect; purſuant to which 
deſign, he gave orders for burning the Druids 
themſelves, in thoſe very flames they had pre- 
for the deſtruction of others; demoliſh- 

ing their altars, ſacred groves, and every me- 
morial of fo deteſtable a profeſſion ; and ar- 

dend at his deſcer 

conceived the ſame noble averſion to every 
ſyſtem of religion that inculcated principles 
of inhumanity ; though we preſume that no 
conſideration can juſtity his burning the Dru- 
ids, as it was a prerogative to wizch he could 
not be entitled by the grand law of nature. 
The few that remained of the ſect, being con- 
tinually expoſed to the incurſions of the Ro- 
mans, retired to Ireland and the Hebrides. 
The pro- conſul, having thus accompliſhed 
his deſign, prepared to erect forts for the de- 
fence of the iſland; but was diverted from 
his undertaking by an incident that threatened 
the extirpation of the Romans in thoſe parts. 
Tacitus, who lived neareſt to thoſe times 
of any other hiſtorian, records, that Praſata- 
gus king of the Iceni, from a perſuaſion of 
the rapacious temper of Nero, in his will left 
that emperor coheir with his two daughters, 
thereby to ward off oppreſſion from his be- 
bloved children. But this wiſe caution pro- 
duced an effect totally reverſe from its deſign, 
for, on the demiſe of the king, the empe- 
ror's officers ſeized on his whole effects in theit 
maſter's name. 8 OE | 
Boadicea, his queen, who remonſtrated with 
them on the illegality of ſuch proceedings, 
was treated with the utmoſt indignity, and, 


notwithſtanding her exalted ſtation, ordered 
to be publickly ah while her daugh- 
e 


ters were expoſed to the rape of the ſoldiers. 


is it to be wiſhed, that his deſcendants 


” 


indignation. of .the whole iſland, and occa- 
ſioned a general revolt. The Iceni led the 


the Trinobantes. I 
his reſentment to revenge ſuch baſe diſhonour. 
In ſhort, all the nations ſubject to the Ro- 
mans, the city 
at the call of their injured country; and the 
Roman hiſtorians themſelves acknowledge the 
juſtice of the revolt. Beſides this palpable 
abuſe, Catus Decianus, in oppoſition to the 
ordinance of Claudius, who generouſly left 
the conquered in poſſeſſion of their property; 
confiſcated their eſtates to the emperor's ule: 
Seneca himſelf, that eminent moral philoſo- 
pher, is {aid to have contributed much to this 
inſurrection, by monſtrous exactions from 
ſome of the Britons to whom he had lent mo- 
ney; and fo intolerable was the oppreſſion in 
general, that the unhappy ſubjects of it were 
driven to a degree of phrenzy. Having riſen 
as one man, theſe injured Britons were headed 
by Boadicea, and fell on the colony of Came- 
lodunum, which, being in a defenceleſs ſtate; 
they ſoon laid entirely waſte. - The temple of 
Claudius was demoliſhed, and the whole in- 
fantry of the ninth legion cut to pieces. Such 
was the reſiſtleſs impetuoſity of the frantic 
| Britons, that the enemy was abſolutely una- 
ble to keep the field againſt them. BE 
SBauetonius, informed of this diſaſtrous event, 
immediately deſiſted from his undertaking in 


the iſle of Mona, and marched with his ſmall 


force through the enemy's country to London, 
already eminent for its wealth and commerce, 
determining to make that place the ſeat of 
war. But reflecting on the ſmallneſs of his 
numbers, and the ſtrength as well as rage of 
the enemy, he thought it moſt expedient to 
ſacrifice one town to the ſafety of many; and 
therefore determined to abandon London: 
nor could he be prevailed on to remain there 
by the tears or entreaties of thoſe inhabitants, 
who, through infirmity or attachment, were 
unable or unwilling to quit that city. Taking 
with him ſuch as was diſpoſed to ſhare his 
fate, he departed; and all thoſe who remain- 
ed, periſned by the enemy: for the Britons 
prompted 


Theſe monſters. M cruelty incurred the juſt 


way, and their example was ſoon followed by - 
The brave Venutius ſtifled 


of London excepted, rouzed 


4. Des.] COM PLVTE HIS 
prompted by the hope 
we in val N OED and flew-all they 
found, without reſpe& to age, ſex, or con- 
T e 
According to Dion Caſſius, ſeventy thou- 
ſand Romans, and their aſſociates fell victims 


to the fury of the Britons, who perpetrated 
this horrid maſſacre by means, ſhocking to 
the moſt barbarous ear. While this dire 


cene was tranſacting in London, Suetonius 
laid in ftores and proviſions to the ſouth and 
weſt of the Thames, collected the auxiliary 
cohorts from the neighbouring garriſons, and 
increaſed his army to the number of ten thou- 
ſand men. He then diſpatched a meſſenger 
with orders to P. Pathumius, prefect of the 
ſecond legion, to join him; but that officer 
thinking it the height of temerity in Paulinus 
to attempt croſſing the river amidſt the oppo- 
ſition of a numerous army fluſhed with ſucceſs; 
refuſed to comply therewith. This diſap- 
pointment however, did not abate the cou- 
rage, or ſhake the reſolution of the gallant 
Suetonius, who ſtill advanced till he found a 
proper place for encampment. Here he mar- 
ſhalled his army on a narrow ſpot, with a thick, 
impenetrable wood 1n his rear, and a ſpacious 
plain in his front. The legions he placed in 
the center, the light armed troops in the 
flanks, and the cavalry formed the wings. 
Having made theſe diſpoſitions, he waited the 
approach of the enemy, who exulting in their 


former, 'as well as confident of their future | 


ſucceſs, had brought their women into the 
field to behold their victory, and partake of 
the ſpoils of the Romans. 

Boadicea likewiſe addreſſed her ſoldiers in 
an animated ſpeech, wherein ſhe recounted 
the indignities they had received from the 
Romans, inſiſted on the indiſpenſable neceſ- 
ſity of a retaliation, and reminded them of 
their former ſucceſs, as well as the importance 
of the impending battle. | bt 

Paulinus at the ſame time harangued his 


army; intimating, that among the * enemy 


— 
* 


there were more women than ſoldiers, and 


reminding them of their former valour and 
ſucceſs, in undertakings as arduous as that 


which lay before them. His harangue was 
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pillage, repaired | 


IR To 
followed with ſuch loud acclamations, tha 


elated by the apparent alacrity of his men, he 
ordered a charge to be founded. At the be- 
ginning of the action, the Romans darted their 
javelins without receding from their poſts; 
and when theſe were expended, ſallied out 
ſword in hand, with the moſt intrepid reſo- 
lution, aſſured that their only ſafety was in 
victory. They therefore fought as men re- 
ſolved to conquer or die; and charged the 
Britons with ſuch impetuoſity, that they fell 
into the utmoſt confuſion, nor could their 
leaders reſtore them to order. About four- 
ſcore thouſand of them are ſaid to have been 
ſlain in the battle and purſuit; beſides num- 
berleſs captives, who were doomed to perpe- 
tual ſlavery. | 5 
The Britons, however, undiſmayed even by 

this complete conqueſt which their enemies 
obtained over them, prepared for another eg. 
gagement, but were diverted from their pur- 
pole by the death of Boadicea, who through 
the oppreſſion of grief and care, is faid to have 
poiſoned herſelf. . EY 

|  Paulinus now proſecuted every means to 
prevent the Britons from re- aſſembling, de- 
ſolated the country, and drove away the cat- 
tle, which cauſed the death of great numbers. 
So reduced was the power of Britain at this 
period, that the abſolute conqueſt of it might 
have been effected, if domeſtic broils had not 
diverted the enemy from that object. ; 
' Suetonius was at length recalled, and ſuc- 
ceeded by Petronius Turpilianus, who being 
of an inactive diſpoſition, performed nothing 
| worthy. of record. The conduct of Turpili- 
anus was however ſo pleaſing to the Britons, 
that they patiently ſuffered the Romans to re- 
gain their former poſſeſſions, without attempt- 
ing to extend their conqueſts, for which rea- 
ſon, the ſenate an his return, decreed him a 
triumph. Trebellius Maximus, who ſucceed-. 
ed, reſembled his predeceſſars both in diſpo- 
ſition and conduct, and by that means pro- 
tracted. the tranquility of Britain, _ 4 
During theſe tranſactions, the world was 
delivered of the tyrant Nero, and the king- 
dom enjoyed the bleſſing of peace through 
the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otho; there 
5 being 
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being amongſt them neither governor” nor 
neral. 8 
Vitellius; immediately on his acceſſion to 
the imperial throne, conferred the proconſul- 
hip on Victor Bolanus; who, inactive as well 
as inexperienced, gained the eſteem of the 
foldiers by his remilneſs in diſcipline; but per- 
formed no memorable exploit. Britain en- 
Joyed an uninterrupted tranquillity till the 
reign of Veſpaſian, who ſent Petilius Cereolis 
to relieve Bolanus. This proconſul being of 
a warlike diſpoſition, defeated in ſeveral bat- 
cles the Brigantes, the moſt potent of the Bri- 
tiſh nations. He was ſucceeded in the go- 
vernment by Julius Frontinus, who acquired 
much reputation by reducing the Silures, a 
warlike and powerful people. 
But his Succeſſor, Julius Agricola, who was 
trained up from his youth in the Bririfh wars, 
extended the limit of the Roman conqueſts, 
beyond all his predeceſſors. Some time be- 
fore his arrival the Ordovices Rad ſurprized 
and cut to pieces a party of Roman cavalry ; 
he therefore immediately attacked, and ſoon 
reduced them to obedience. From thence, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the whole world, he-pro- 
ceeded to the iſland of Mona, which Pauli- 
nus had been compelled to abandon. As he 
had no boats convenient for the execution of 
his project, the cavalry were ordered to ſwim 
over the river; and they obeyed the command 
with great alacrity. This enterprizing feat ſo 
terrified the inhabitants, that they ſurrendered 
to the Romans without making the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance. | 
. © But war did not wholly engrofs the atten- 
tion of this great man; who was no leſs con- 
cerned for the promotion of civil policy, and 
all the arts of peace. Former experience had 
convinced him, that ſomething more than 
meer dint of proweſs was neceſſary, to civilize 
the hardy uncultivated Britons. He'therefore 


* 


devoted the whole winter, after his firſt cam 


puign, to the regulation of various diforders 

that had crept into the ſtate, through the ig- 

norance or negligence of former governors. 
example is more influential than precept, 

r the reformation from his own houſe, 
. Ci 
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by ing his attendants from all concern 
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in public affairs, Mjdining them to affability 


and courteſy of behaviour towards their infe- 


riors, and the ſtricteſt regard to juſtice in all 


_ 


| 


their words and actions. He curbed the inſo- 
lent, prevented extortion, veſted the ſuper- 
intendence of civil affairs in men of ability and 
probity ; and by the whole economy of His 
government, conciliated to himſelf a general 


eſteem. Veſpaſian dying about this time; 


was ſucceeded. by his ſon Titus, who, con- 
vinced of the merits of this governor, con- 
firmed him in his office. 4 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, he took 
the field again, and advanced into the territo- 
ries of the Medini, who inhabited Northum- 
berland, and were till that time unknown to 
the Romans. This barbarous nation he ſoon 
fubdued, and before his departure built forts; 
and placed garriſons in order to defend them 
trom the inroads of the enemy, or quell any 
civil commotion that might be excited among 
themſelves. 

The following winter he employed in the 


fame laudable manner as the former; and to 


promote an univerſal reformation, introduced 
the Roman cuſtoms, manners, and arts. He 
incorporated them into diſtinct ſocieties, and 
taught them the due appropriation of the 
comtorts and conveniences of life, with which 
they were wholly unacquainted. He refin'd 
their taſte and judgment, and initiated them 
in the ſtudy of the liberal arts, and ſo rapid 


q was their progreſs in this ornamental branch 


of literature, that in a ſhort time many ſtately 
edifices were raiſed in Britain; and the youth 
who before deſpiſed the Roman tongue, and 


the cultivation of oratory, now rivalled each 


other in thoſe noble attainments. In ſhort, 
the Roman dreſs, cuſtoms, and manners, 
were generally adopted ; and the hardy, illi- 
terate Briton, wrought by the aſſiduity of this 
wiſe and good pro-conful, into the polite and 
cultivated Roman; the very genius ſeeming 
to have undergone a renovation. 

Agricola, having conciliated the warmeſt 
affections of the Britons, 'extended his con- 
queſts the enſuing ſummer far beyond any of 
his predeceſſors. He advanced as far as the 
river Tweed in Scotland, reducing the country 
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as tlie river Tweed in Scotfand, reducing the 
country as he paſſed, and fortifying the re- 
ſpective places, with forts and garriſons; and 
Tacitus records, he was ſo expert in the con- 
ſtruction and manning of theſe forts, that not 
one of them was ever taken, abandoned, or 
ſurrendered. | Tis 1 datt 
A. D. 81. The fourth campaign Agricola 


employed in improving the conqueſts he had 


obtained in the north the preceding ſummer. 
He ſubdued the people between the Clyde 
and Forth, where he ere&ed forts, by which 
means the nations, yet unconquered, were de- 
terred from encroaching on the territories of 
the Roman ſubjects. The enſuing ſummer, 
82, he embarked his forces, and ſailed along 
the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, where he made 


many uſeful diſcoveries, ſubdued many peo- 


ple wholly unknown to the Romans before. 
He conceived a plan for the invaſion of Ire- 
land, but Domitian, who ſucceeded to the 
imperial throne, prevented the execution of it. 

In his ſixth and laſt campaign he advanced 
beyond the Frith of Forth, extending his vic- 
torious arms without oppoſition. Having thus 
vanquiſhed theſe newly diſcovered nations, he 


embarked his forces, ſailed round the iſland, 


and at length arrived at the port of Sandwich. 

Theſe eminent ſervices of Agricola, in- 
ſtead of conciliating the favours, tended to 
excite the envy of the perfidious Domitian ; 
he was therefore recalled, under pretence of 
being promoted to the government of Syria. 
On his return to Rome, the Emperor received 
him with affected complacency ; the Senate 
decreed him triumphal honours, and a ſtatue 
crowned with laurel. But theſe marks of re- 
ſpect were only the guiſe of the moſt execra- 
ble perfidy, if we credit the record of thoſe, 
who affirm, that this great and good man was 
poiſoned at the inſtigation of that moſt deſta- 


able of tyrants, the Emperor Domitian. 


The conqueſt of Britain having been thus 
completed by Agricola, that part of it lying 


to the ſouthward of the two Friths, was re- 


duced to a Roman province, while the nor- 
thern was rejected as unworthy the pains of 


culture; and it muſt be acknowledged, to the 


konour of Agricola, that the loſs unavoidia- 
Nums, II. 


* 
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bly reſulting from his extenſive conqueſts, was 
amply compenſated by the important advan- 
tages which accrued from his wiſe and juſt 
adminiſtration. Mee . f 
A. D. 87. Agricola was ſucceeded in the 
government of Britain by Salluſtius Lucullus, 
who, devoted to eaſe and indulgence, neglect- 
ed the functions of his office, and governed 
merely in name. From this period Britain 
enjoyed an interrupted ſeries of repoſe, ſome 
trifling commotions excepted in the reigns 
of Nerva and Trajan, till after Adrian ſucceed- 
ed to the throne of the empire. 5 
In his reign the Caledonians rebelled, and 
demoliſhed ſome of the forts which Agricola 
had erected between the Clyde and Forth: 
Julius Severus, an able general, was there- 
tore diſpatched into Britain; but, before he 
could ſuppreſs the inſurrection, was recalled 
and ſent into Syria, A. D. 117. | 
As the commotions increaſed on. his depar- 
ture, the. Emperor determuned to go thither 
in perſon, and on his arrival the Caledonians 
abandoned their late reſidence, and retired to 
the north. Adrian reſolved to march in queſt 
of them, but was diverted from his purpoſe 
by the perſuaſion of ſome veteran officers, who 


—— A 


| had ſerved under Agricola, and knew from. 


experience, that, as the enemy was then ſitu- 
ated, their conqueſt of them would be attend- 
ed with much difficulty and very little advan- 
tage. In order to appeaſe theſe ferocious 
iſlanders, he reſigned to them all the country 
between the Friths and the Tyne, and con- 
tracted the Roman province within the forti- 
fications extended by Agricola from the Tyne 
to Solway Frith, as appears from many an- 
cient inſcriptions. 15223: 

Adrian having thus ſettled the peace of the 
land, returned to Rome; and, to perpetuate. 
his laſt tranſactions, was honoured with the 
title of Reſtorer of Britain. 

A.D. 140: In the reign of Antoninus Pins, 
the Brigantes, ever moſt impatient of the 
Roman yoke, made an incurſion into Genſunca, 
which Camden ſuppoſes to be Guinethia, or 
North Wales. The Emperor diſpatched Lol- 
lius Urbicus to appeaſe them, who, purſuant 


to this deſign, raiſed another rampart upon the 
= F . Iftthmus, 


4 


22 
| iſthmus, between the two Friths, where A- 
gricola had built his forts, and as proved by 


the laſt mentioned author, between Edin- 


burgh and Dunbritton. As this plan was ex- 
ecuted by order of Antoninus, he was honour- 
ed with the title of Britannicus, and paſſed the 
remainder of his reign in perfect tranquility. 
On the demiſe f 
Britain was diſturbed by renewed commo- 
tions; to quell which, he diſpatched his le- 
gate Calphurnius Agricola, who executed his 
orders in a manner becoming a faithful ſol- 
dier and ſubject, leaving the Britons appa- 
rently reconciled to the Roman government. 
A. D. 181. Commoedus,. the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Aurelius, being abſorped in luxury 
and effeminacy, military diſcipline conſequent- 
ly relaxed amongſt the Romans; the Britons, 
therefore, naturally availed themſelves of the 
ſupine ſtate of their conquerors, broke through 
the wall fixed as a boundary by Antoninus, cut 
off the Roman army, and laid waſte the 
A. D. 184. Commodus rouzed from his 
lethargy by the intimation of this diſaſtrous 
event, diſpatched Ulpius Marcellus as his le- 
gate to Britain. He was a man endued with 
magnanimity, moderation, and fortitude, and 
therefore happily adapted to the important 
embaſſy. On his arrival, he revived both the 
ſpirit and diſcipline of the Romans, and ſoon 
put a period to a war, which, on its com- 
mencement, wore ſo dangerous an aſpect; nor 
were dommotions renewed during the reign of 
Commodus. But as inattention to merit is 
the inſeparable concomitant of devotion to 
vice, the ungrateful emperor recalled this 
prudent, gallant officer, and proſtituted the 
purchaſe of his poſt to his own baſe venality. 
At his departure, on the miſſion of Perennis, 
a ſedition aroſe amon 
and a deputation of fifteen hundred' men were 
ſent to Rome; who, by their reſolute pe- 
remptory manner of demanding juſtice on this 
new deputed legate for perverting his power 
in various groſs inſtances, ſo terrified this pu- 
ſillanimous Emperor, that he ſacrificed Pe- 
rennis to their reſentment, and conferred the 
office on Helius Pertinax, who afterwards 
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Antoninus, the peace of 


the Roman legions, 
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ial throne. This officer 
to accompliſh his deſign of appeaſing the Ro- 
man ſoldiers, was under an indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſity of / obſerving the utmoſt rigour of mili- 
tary diſcipline; a mutiny therefore enſued, 
which was not quelled without much blood- 
ſhed, as well as imminent danger of his own 
life, ſo that he at length ſolicited a diſmiſſion 
from his charge. | | 
A. D. 186. He was ſucceeded by Clodius 
Albinus, who, in conſequence of a report of 
the Emperor's. death, harangued the people 
againſt deſpotic government, intimating the 
precedency of a ſenatorial decree to the impe- 
ratorial power, and was therefore recalled b 
Commodus, but refuſed to obey. But Albi- 
nus found means to retain the government, 
during the commotions which enſued under 
the ſhort reigns of Pertinax and Didius, Juli- 
anius, though Septimus Severus, who ſuc- 
ceeded the latter, ſent Heraclitus to ſupplant 
him. Severus, thus diſappointed, hired ſome 
aſſaſſins to poiſon Albinus ; who, appriſed of 
their deſign, extorted from them a confeſſion 
of the Emperor's treachery, declared war a- 
gainſt him, and aſſumed the titles of Cæſar 
and Auguſtus. Theſe powerful rivals meet- 
ing at length in a ſpacious plain in Gaul, ſtrenu- 
ouſly contended for the empire of the world, 


where Albinus was at length vanquiſhed and 


flain. All competition being thus obviated, 
Severus diſpatched Virius Lupus into Britain, 
to watch the motions of the inſurgents. This 
Pro-prztor, from a conſciouſneſs of his in- 
ability to reduce to ſubjection theſe reſolute 
barbarians, purchaſed of them a peace at an 
immenſe expence ; after which he ſent intel- 
ligence to the Emperor, that ſuch was the 


power and reſolution. of the Britons in the 


north, that his immediate preſence, or a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement, was indiſpenſably re- 
quiſite. | ; 
Severus, though labouring under the infir- 
mities of age and diſeaſe, deſirous of leaving 
ſome memorial of his military atchievements, 
as well as diverting his ſons from the luxurious 
courſes which they purſued at Rome, embark- 
ed with them, and a powerful armament, and 
ſoon landed in Britain, The inſurgents, diſ- 


mayed 
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mayed by the arrival of ſuch a mighty force, 
appointed deputies to apologize tor their 
former conduct, and to ſue for peace; but 
Severus was determined on their effectual ſup- 


| ny was deaf to their application, and, 


aving aſſigned the government of affairs in 
the ſouthern parts of the iſland to the younger 
ſon, marched with his elder, in order to pro- 
ſecute his deſign. 2 2 
The difficulties which apparently attended 
the projected expedition, were ſufficient to 
deter the boldeſt adventurer. The country 


abounded with* the ſteepeſt mountains, and 
moſt impenetrable woods and moraſſes, and 
the inhabitants were ferocious and reſolute. 


Notwithſtanding theſe almoſt inſurmountable 
obſtacles, he proſecuted his intention with 
amazing perſeverance, and at length, by dint 
of conſummate valour, compelled the hardy 
Caledonians to accept of peace on his own 
terms. In this important enterprize he loſt 
above fifty thouſand men, through exceſſive 
toil of duty, and the continual ambuſcade of 
the ene. | 
Having thus accompliſhed his deſign to his 
moſt ſanguine wiſhes, he built a new wall, a- 
croſs the iſland, from ſea to ſea, which is re- 
corded as the moſt memorable of his tranſ- 
actions, and from which he acquired the fur- 
name of Britannicus ; but hiſtorians are di- 
vided concerning the preciſe ſituation of it. 
Severus, after ſuch an arduous enterprize, 
requiring an interval of relaxation, conferred 
the command on his eldeſt ſon Antoninus, en- 
joining him to exerciſe his authority with the 
utmoſt rigour, and retired to York. But 
Antoninus, from profligacy and meanneſs of 
diſpoſition, neglecting his father's injunction, 
the Britons avatled themſelves of his abſence, 


to renounce the treaty of peace, and oppoſe 


the power of the Romans. The aged Em- 
peror, incenſed at this perfidious conduct, was, 
by his own command, conveyed to the camp 
in a litter, where he harangued the ſoldiers on 
the flagrant nature of this breach of faith, and 
exhorted them to extirpate the whole race of 
theſe barbarians, not even ſparing children in 
the womb. Having thus exaſperated the Ro- 
mans againſt theſe -perfidious inſurgents, and 


1 3 


delegated the command to his eldeſt ſon, he 
returned to York, where he expired, after 
preliding. perſonally in Britain for the ſpace of 


three years. His funeral obſequies were no 


ſooner ſolemnized, than his impious ſon con- 


cluded peace with the Britons, and, after 
having taken hoſtages, retired to Rome. ' | 


A, D. 242. From this event, to the reign 
of the Emperor Gordian, through the declen- 


ſion of the Roman empire, and want of au- 


thentic writers, the tranſactions, relative to 
Britain, cannot be aſcertained; and facts, e- 
ven then, can only be collected from coins, 
by the inſcription on ſome of which it appears, 


that in the reign of the abovementioned Em- 


peror, Nonius Philippus governed in that 
iſland. In the reign of Galienus we learn 
from the ſame evidence, that there was ſo ge- 
neral a revolt among the Britons, that no leſs 
than thirty tyrants uſurped the appellation of 

Emperor; {ix of whom, Lollianus, Victori- 
nus, Poſthumus, the Tetrici, and Marius, are 
conjectured to have borne great ſway : whence 
Porphyrius, a philoſopher of thoſe times, ſtiles 
Britain a foil fruitful in tyrants, and is re- 


marked as the firſt author who makes men- 
tion of the Scottiſh nation. The tyrants might 


have been depoſed by Marcus Aurelius Fla- 
vius Claudius, the ſucceſſor of Gallienus, had 
not death prevented the exertion of the forces 
he had levied to reduce the Tetrici, who then 
held the weſtern provinces, and were deemed 
the moſt potent of the uſurpers. 

A. D. 282. During the reign of Probus, 
Bonoſus, by birth a Britain, relying on his 
influence with the weſtern nations, joined with 
Proculus, and uſurped the title of emperor z 
but his towering expectations being defeated 
by the ſuperior proweſs of the Romans, he 
put an end to his own life. Another uſurper 
ſoon ſprang up in Britain, but was ſoon aſſaſ- 
ſinated at the inſtigation of Victorinus Mar- 
cus, by whole recommendation he had been 
preferred to the dignity of governor in Britain. 

Carus, the ſucceſſor of Probus, having un- 
dertaken an expedition againſt the Perſians, 
diſpatched into Britain his ſon Carinus, who 
perverted his authority to the exceſſive op- 


preſſion of the people: but this tyrant was 


couquered 
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eonquered and ſlain by Diocleſian, who was 
faluted as emperor by the eaſtern nations. 
About this time, Carauſius, a man of mean 
extraction, but verſed: in maritime affairs, was 
ſent to reſtrain ſome of the northern provinces, 
who had infeſted the coaſts of Gaul and Bri- 
tain with their fleets, Carauſius, h the 
prevalence of avarice, connived at the ra- 
vages of piracy, till they had enriched them- 
ſelves with plunder, when he ſtripped them, 
and appropriated the whole to his own uſe; 
neither returning the effects to the propri- 
etors, nor accounting for them to the public. 
Being as ambitious as he was avaritious, he 
paſſed over with his fleet into Britain, and 
uſurped the government of that iſland. He 
then built ſeveral new ſhips, compelled into 


his ſervice many Roman troops, allured great 


numbers to join him by promiſe of plunder; 
and having thus raiſed a formidable arma- 
ment, maintained the ſupremacy of the ſca, 
where he committed the moſt flagrant cruelty 
and injuſtice. 
The emperor, unable to cope with him by 
ſea, was compelled to yield up to him the 
iſland of Britain, the inhabitants of which 
were by that means exempted from the Ro- 
man government, and ſolely controulable by 
the laws of their new ſovereign, of the na- 
ture of which hiſtory is entirely filent. Soon 
after, Maximilian, now emperor, having ad- 
mitted Conſtantius aſſociate in the empire, 
ſent him againſt Carauſius, who was by this 
time grown as powerful by land as by ſea. 
Galfred of Monmouth records, that he was 
joined by the Picts, to whom he allotted Al- 
bany as a reſidence ; and it 1s obſervable, that, 
previous to this event, the Picts are not known 
to have been any where mentioned ; and then 
firſt by Eumenius, a rhetorician. Carauſius 
repaired and fortified the walls of Severus 
with ſeven caſtles, and built a ſtrong arch in 
commemoration of a victory he obtained near 
the river Carron, which, according to Nin- 
nius, was afterwards called by his name. 
Conſtantius at length inveſted Boulogne, 
where the uſurper was then in perſon; and 
finding its reduction impracticable, blocked 
up the port with a bank of ſtones. But cer 
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he could arrive befdre the place with a mighty 
armament, which he had prepared, Carauſius. 


vas treacherouſly ſlain by Alectus, one of his 


party, who was actuated to the commiſſion of 
that perfidious deed by the towering view of 
ſucceeding to the government of Britain. 

Conſtantius, exaſperated at the daring in- 
croachments of this traitrous uſurper, made 
preparations to invade Britain; and having 


landed his forces, fired his ſhips, that their 


only reſource might be in victory. Alectus 


likewiſe, though greatly diſmayed by the re- 
ſolute conduct of the emperor, transferred his 
fortune to a battle on ſhore ; which ſoon en- 
ſuing, he was encountered and flain by Aſcle- 
piodotus, captain of the Prætorian bands; 


and thus loſt at once his empire and his life. 


His aſſociates flying to London, and intending 
to eſcape by ſea with the plunder of that city, 
were diſcovered by a party of the Roman 
army, and purſued through the ſtreets with 
great ſlaughter. The Britons, their wives, 
and children, went forth to meet Conſtantius, 
hailing him as their mighty protector from 
ſlavery and bondage. | 

A. D. 296. The city of London being 
now rendered famous for the extent of its 
bounds, the magnificence of its buildings, 
and opulence of its inhabitants; Conſtantius 
choſe it as his place of reſidence. Some hiſ- 
torians attribute his attachment to Britain to 
his affection for the celebrated Helena, con- 
cerning whoſe deſcent the authors are divided; 
ſome affirming, that ſhe was a native of Col- 
cheſter, others that ſhe was the daughter of 
Coclus, king of the Cumbrian Britons ; but 
all acknowledge her to be a Briton, and a 
woman of. amiable endowments. 

For important reaſons of ſtate, he was com- 

Iled to divorce his favorite conſort, and to 
wed Theodory, daughter of Maximian, to 
whom he owed the imperial ſceptre ; but the 
charms of Helena ſtill engaged his ſupreme 
affection, as did her courteſy the eſteem of 
the Britons in general, 

Britain flouriſned amidſt the bleſſings of 
peace, until Conſtantius paid the debt of na- 
ture in the city of York. Conſtantine his ſon 
no ſooner received advice of his father's im- 
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ſolemnize his funeral obſequies 


with the unanimous conſent of the army, who 
pronounced him emp 2 
demiſe of Conſtantius. His firſt military 
had invaded the Roman territories, but were 


ſoon repulſed by his victorious arms. He 


then levied a formidable armament to aſſert 


| his dominion on the continent againſt Maxen- 
| was aſſigned to the former, who paid the for- 


tius, who had uſurped the imperatorial dig- 
nity, with its attendant prerogatives. Hav- 
ing taken every meaſure requiſite for the com- 
pletion of his deſign, he embarked his forces, 
landed in Gaul, ſubdued the Franks, advanced 
into Italy, and engaged and vanquiſhed Max- 


entius, who was flain in the action. Thus 
| of his father's nativity, by whoſe illuſtrious 


rendered ſole pofleflor of the imperial throne, 


he publickly declared his belief of the Chriſ- 
tian religion; a profeſſion that powerfully in- 
| example of his wife and virtuous parent, his 


fluenced his ſubjects, many of whom, through 


the prevalence of his example, cheriſhed | 


every laudable and generous principle. If 
the only evidence of lincerity in religion be a 
uniform adherence to its excellent maxims, 
none of its profeſſors ever diſplayed its genuine 
influence more conſpicuouſly than the empe- 
ror Conſtantine, who was pious without en- 


thufiaſm, juſt without auſterity, and generous 


Under his auſpicious 
abounded, 


without - oftentation. 
reign, liberty flouriſhed, plenty 


and happineſs was diffuſed amongſt his loyal 


ſubjects. He was therefore juſtly honoured 
with the titles of Founder of Peace, and Re- 


. ſtorer of the Republic, as well as unanimouſly 


ſaluted by the title of Conſtantine the Great. 
Nor were his political talents leſs eminent 
than his mental endowments, as appears from 
his | judicious arrangement. of the iſland of 
Britain, which he formed into four diſtricts; 
viz. Britannia Prima, including the count 
between the river Thames and the ſea ; Bri- 
tannia Secunda, comprehending the tract be- 
tween the river Severn and the Frith lea; Fla- 
via Cæſarienſis, conſiſting of Cornwall, De- 
vonſhire, and Somerſetſhire, with part of the 
counties of Wilts and Dorſet ; and Maxima 
Cæſarienſis, containing the northern parts of 


! 


eror immediately on the 
ex- 


ainſt the Picts and Scots, who ſubjects. 


2 
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minent danger, than he hüſtened to York, to 
when, on his 
arrival, he was declared his heir and ſucceſſor, 


— A * 


23 
England, with the counties of Nottingham, 
Derby, Stafford, and Lincoln. Having thus 
aggrandized the Roman ſtate by his prudent 
adminiſtration, and the Roman name by his 
perſonal virtues, he departed this tranſitory 
{cene of exiſtence to the general regret of his 


A. D. 337. The imperatorial power was 
then divided amongſt his three ſons, Conſtan- 
tine, Conſtans, and Conſtantius; and Britain, 
with France, Spain, and part of Germany, 


feit of his life to his unconquerable ambition, 
which prompted him to invade the territories 
of his brother Conſtans. His lot by this 
means becoming the inheritance of his victo- 
rious brother, he came with Conſtantius over 
into Britain, from a deſire of viſiting the place 


conduct it was rendered the brighteſt gem in 
the imperial crown. But, contrary to the 


depraved temper incurred on him a general 
odium, and he was ſoon deprived of his crown 
and life by Magnentius, a Gaul, who uſurped 
the throne in defiance of the claim of Conſtan- 
tius, now ſole ſurvivor of Conſtantine the 
Great. But the arrogant Gaul was at length 
depoſed, and he put an end to his own life at 
Lyons in France. This youngeſt fon of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, inſtead of aſpiring at the 
ſteps of his honoured father, diſcovered the 
ſame degeneracy as his brother, and diſgraced 
his birth and ſtation by the moſt fordid avarice 
and vile oppreſſion. To his eternal infamy, 
he inſtituted in Britain a court of confiſcatory, 
under the direction of one Paul, a Spaniſh 


' notary, who had a commiſſion to proſecute 
the adherents to Magnentius, the late uſurper, 


and confiſcate their effects to the imperial 
treaſury. This licence he baſely perverted to 
the gratification of a moſt. tyrannical and ſa- 
vage diſpoſition, dooming the miſerable ob- 
jects of his power to mines, fetters, tortures, 
ſlavery, and death; by which inhuman pro- 
ceedings he became at once the dread and de- 
teſtation of the whole iſland. | 
Martinus, deputy of the province, ſhocked 
at the more than ſavage barbarity of the in- 
bo” quilitor, 


26 
quiſitor, not only his cruelty and in- 
Juſtice, but — to leaye the iſland; and 


rt his ical behaviour to the court 
of Rome. The artful Spaniard, to fruſtrate | 
the benign purpoſe of the deputy, ordered 
him to be put in fetters, declaring him guilty 
of treaſonable expreſſions ; at which inſult 
the brave Roman, juſtly incenſed, drew his 
ſword ; but failing in his aim at che tyrant, 
buried it in his own boſom. The Spaniard, 
availing himſelf of this moſt unfortunate in- 
cident, haſtened to the governor's reſidence, 
beſprinkled with the blood of Martin; as a 
fei — teſtimony of his having plotted againſt 
his life, as well as ſpecious pretence for his 
infernal cruelties perpetrated on the friends 
of that humane, brave, but unfortunate Ro- 
man. But juſtice at length overtook this 
moſt execrable wretch, who fell a victim to 
his own diabolical paſſions, being burned alive 
in the reign of Julian, the adopted ſucceſſor 
of Conſtantius. Though Britain had been 
thus aggrieved for ſeveral years, it continued 
its progreſs in the uſeful arts, particularly that of 
agriculture, having tranſported in one year corn | 
ſufficient for the ſupply of their armies and 
garriſons in Germany. | 
A.D. 359. In the reign of Julian, after- 
wards called The Apoſtate, the Pitts and 
Scots invaded the Roman territories, who, 
living by plunder, always fled when they had 
acquired a ſmall booty ; but theſe pillagers 
were at length repulſed by Lupicinius, who 
der, diſpatched by the emperor for that pur- 
= | 
VE: rom this period there occurred in Britain 
no memorable. event till the reign of Valenti- 
nian, during which the Picts, Scots, Saxons, 


COMP LETE: HIS TORKT OF ENGL AND:” T4.D/359-355; 
general of great 


_—_— 


and ſucceeded by Jovinus, a 
military ſkill ;; Who, perſuaded of the imprac- 
ticability of accompliſhing his deſign without 
a ſpeedy and erful reinforcement, in- 
formed, the ſtate of the indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of an immediate ſupply. On this repreſenta- 
tion, the emperor conferred the command on 
Theodoſius, a man of approved valour and 
experience, and father to the firſt emperor of 
that name. 

A. D. 364. This general, on his aint 
in London, divided his troops into ſeveral 
bodies; and marching immediately, ſur- 
prized the enemy when diſperſed and laden 
with ſpoil, by which happy expedient. he-to- 
tally routed them, and afterwards returning 
to London, was honoured with the appellation 
of their Deliverer and Protector. Theodoſius 
obſerving the ruinous ſtate of that city, im- 
tnediately cauſed it to be repaired, and orna- 
mented with whatever might contribute to its 
former ſplendor. He alſo gave orders for the 
reparation of other ruined cities and caſtles, 
and putting them in a proper poſture of de- 
fence. In order to the effectual ſecurity of the 
Roman territories in the north, he built for- 
treſſes on the necks of land, to ward off the 


every neceſſary meaſure for the extenſion and 
confirmation of the Roman power, for which 
eminent ſervices he was rewarded by the moſk 
dignified titles and honours, both by the em- 
peror and ſenate. | | n 
A. D. 378. On the demiſe of Yalentinian; 
his ſons Valentinian and Gratian were aſſoci- 
ated in the government. To the latter was 
aſſigned the empire of the weſt, in defence of 
which he diſpatched Maximus into. Britain. 


and Silures, having united their power, threa- 
tened the extirpation of the Roman name, by 
their frequent, reſolute, and ſucceſsful incur- 
fions. Nectardius, governor of the ſea-coaſt, 
and Bulchobaudes, general of the imperial 
forces, were trepannẽd into ambuſh, and cut 
off, together with their troops. | | 
Velentinian, apprized of theſe eds. 
ney rhe Severus, ſteward 'of his houſhold, | 
to ſuppreſs the ſuppoſed cauſes thereof; but 


his attempts being fruſtrated, he was recalled, 


. 


This general, on his arrival, formed a deſign 
to reduce the whole iſland to ſubjection, and 
accordingly advanced with a ſtrong body of 
troops againſt the Picts and Scots, — he 
ſoon repulſed, and at length totally defeated. 


luxurious Gratian, incapable of ſuſtaining the 
arduous toil of government, appointed, as an 


aſſiſtant, the young Theodoſius, ſon of that | 


general who acquired ſuch renown by his ws 
| hant exploits in Britain, 


Mins, 


incurſions. of the PiQs and Scots, and took 


During theſe active feats, the indolent and 
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Maximus, incenſed at this choice, loudly 
complained of the injuſtice done him by ſuch 
flagrant partiality. Gratian having incurred 
the odium of the ſoldiers, they therefore a- 
yailed themſelves of this opportunity to pro- 
claim Maximus emperor who, thinking him- 
ſelf roo firmly eſtabliſhed on the imperial throne 
to fear a rival, boldly aſſerted his claim on the 
continent. With this view he raiſed a conſi- 
derable army of Britons, joined them with the 
Roman forces withdrawn from the barrier, 


and failed for Germany, where, on his arri- 


val, he was ſaluted Imperator. Gratian march- 
ed at the head of a powerful army againſt this 
daring uſurper; but being betrayed by his ge- 


nerals, and deſerted by his men, fled to Lyons, 


where he was ſlain by Andragatius. Thus the 


weſtern empire was ſecured to Maximus, which | 


he might have held unmoleſted, had not his 


arrogant preſumption rouzed the reſentment 


of Thedoſius, who, undiſmayed by his ſucceſs 
and influence, marched againſt him at the head 
of a veteran. army, defeated, took priſoner, 
and put to death this uſurper. As this victory 


reſtored to Valentinian the empire of the weſt, 


Andragatius no ſooner heard of it, than he 
threw himſelf overboard in deſpair, being 
then commander of a fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean. The Britons now diſperſed themſelves 


over the continent, and many of them ſettled 


in Bretagne, a province of France. Notwith- 
ſtanding this confuſion, Theodoſius invariably 
purſued the Roman intereſt in Britain, which 
was ſoon greatly promoted by the prudent ad- 
miniſtration of Chryſantus, whom he diſpatch- 
ed thither as his vicar-general. 

A. D. 389. Theodoſius now maintained 
the ſole empire of Rome; which, on his death, 
he divided between his two ſons, Arcadius 
and Honorius; Britain being aſſigned as the 
portion of the latter. Honorius, being a mi- 
nor, was committed to the guardianſhip of 


Stilico, whoſe firſt care was to curb the am- 


bition of the northern provinces; but, as his 
attention was wholly engroſſed by the critical 


ſituation of domeſtic affairs, ariſing from the 


imperial crown being in poſſeſſion of a minor, 
he could afford the invaded provinces but an 
occaſinal relief, 


e 


| 


| 


| 
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A. D. 399. About this time Neil-Nao- 


Gaillac, chief of the Indian monarchs, landed 
in the weſt, and ravaged the counties of Eſſex, 
Kent, and others on the ſea-coaſt, oppoſite to 
Gaul; the Picts and Scots were carrying on 
their depredations in other parts, when Stilico, 
on their application, ſent Victorinus with a le- 
gion to ſuppreſs them, who effectualiy repul- 
{ed theſe invaders, drove them beyond the 
wall of Severus, and a very ſhort time obliged 


them to quit the country. 


A. D. 403. The Roman provinces in 
Britain were now reſtored to a ſtate of perfect 
tranquillity, in which they continued ſome . 
years, till Alaric, the Gaul, threatening to de- 
{troy the very capital itſelf, obliged Stilico to 
recall the troops from Britain, to prevent the 
progreſs -of the invaders. This furniſhed the 
northern ravagers with a freſh opportunity of 
making incurſions into the Britons, who once 
more ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Romans. 
Honorius, notwithſtanding their requeſt was 
moſt importunate, could not, conſiſtent with 
the general good of the empire, comply there- 
with ; he therefore only exhorted them by 
letter, to animate one another, and make the 
beſt defence they could. This reply drove 
them to deſpair, and determined them to de- 
cline all connection with the Romans, and 
form themſelves into an independent ſtate. 
Accordingly they elected and put to death two 
emperors, Marcus, and Gratian, (a country- 
man of their own) in the ſpace of ſix months. 
Gratian was ſucceeded by Conſtantine, who, 
on his acceſſion to the throne, took care to 
guard the natives againſt the inroads of the 
barbarians, by raiſing a conſiderable body of 
Roman forces. Thele they entirely quelled, 
and Conſtantine, in conſequence thereof, might 
have maintained his power with honour and 
tranquillity ; but hke Maximus, actuated by 
ambition, he paſſed over to the continent, re- 
ſolving to make himſelf maſter of the whole 
weſtern empire. On his arrival, his cauſe 


was eſpouſed by all the imperial forces of Gaul 
and Germany. This ambitious enterprize was 
attended with a ſeries of different fortune, 
and proved in the end the ruin of himſelf and 
his whole family. 


A. D. 411. 
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try for loſt; and 


tirely defenceleſs, determined to make a con- 


inhabitants from amo 


legion was diſpatched to their aſſiſtance, which, 


triumph to the continent. The forlorn and 


only ſubſtitute in lieu of it, a defenceleſs wall 


A. D. 417. During this period, the Britons 
were reduced to the laſt extremity, by the in- 
roads of the Scots and Picts, which ſo alarm- 


ed the Romans, that they gave up the coun- 
ed themſelves to the 


OF ENGLAND, TAD.4rt+-446 
| built of ſtone, and executed by the moſt finiſh- 
ed artiſt, it would not have ſufficed to ward off 
the dreadful irruptions of barbarians. The 
Scots had a great number of veſſels, which 
they had been taught by the Iriſh to navigate 3 


continent, having buried their treaſure to pre- chis gave them eaſy acceſs to the province of 


vent its falling into the hands of barbarians. 
A. D. 423. In the reign of Valentinian the 
third, ſucceſſor of Honorius, the Picts and 
Scots finding the ſouthern parts of Britain en- 


queſt of the whole country, and to fill it with 
their own 1 
The perplexed — Sager their —— | 
tions tothe emperor, importuning the aid of the 
imperial court, to reſcue a country, once the 
moſt renowned of the Roman provinces, from 
the lawleſs depredations of theſe northern fa- 
vages. Their importunity prevailed, and a 


arriving in autumn, ſurprized the pillagers, 
totally routed them, and compelled them to a 
precipitate flight into their own country. 
Having thus ſuppreſſed the barbarians, and 
exhorted the Britons to repair the fortifications 
between the Frith and Clyde, he returned in 


unhappy Britons, had no artiſts left amongſt 
them capable of planning and ſuperintendin 
this work of military architecture, and coul 


Valentia, by crofling the Friths. 007-Vot 
A. D. 446. This province, therefore, they 
determined to attack, which again applied to 
Rome for aſſiſtance, and a legion was accord- 
ingly diſpatched, under the command of Gal- 
lio, which compelled the enemy to retire with 
rout and confuſion. But the Roman empire, 
on the continent, being by this time over- 
ſpread with an inundation of barbarous inha- 
bitants from the north, the emperor deemed 
it expedient to recall Gallio, immediately after 
he had repulſed the enemy. Before his de- 
parture, he prevailed on the Britons to con- 
tract themſelves within the limits of England, 
and repair the wall of Severus, leaving the 
diſtrict of Valentia as a bone of contention to 
their northern enemies. He alſo adviſed them 
to erect caſtles on thoſe of the coaſt, at 
which they had chief reaſons to apprehend in- 
vaſions; and having furniſhed them with pat- 
terns and materials, inſtructed them to fabri- 
cate arms for their own defence, and giving 


them advice reſpecting their future conduct 


and behaviour, he took his laſt farewel of 
Britain, to which the Romans after that period 


compoſed of ſods and turf; nay, had it been 
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linquiſhed che iſland, the Britons 
were ſolely dependanr;on.tbeir own. 

roweſs; and had not their, ancient fpiric of 
1 declined, their name might have been 
recorded with honour i in the annals: of fame. 
Bur a ſervile ſubjection had extirpated every 
noble ſentiment of virtue and liberty, and 
rendered them paſſive dupes to indolence and 
timidity. Deſticute, of military skill, „ they 
became an eaſy prey to their barbarcus toe, 
and baſely had gecoutſe to flight, or ramely. 
yielded without reſiſtance. 

A. D. 444. The deſertion of che Romans, 
and puſillanimity ot the Britons, inflamed 


the pride of the haughty, inſolent Scots andi 
Picts, who looked ion them as the vaſſals ol 
| flavery and deſpotiſm They now reneu ed 


their hoſtilities with emboldened confidence, 
and preſumptively attacked the wall of Sener 
rus purſuing wich deſtruction the:/unreliſtio 
Britons, and dooming to death all whom! 
their relentleſs cruelty. igduced them to eR4ðꝛ— 
plore. Ihe open parts of the couritry were 
now bereft of inhabitants, and agriculiure ſaſ- 
pended ; ſo that a nielancholy lamine enſued. 


7 918 R having abfoladlly, re- 


— 


No., 2, 


This forced the invaders to retire, and com- | 


to abe No! OMAN Conquelt; 


| containing a Period of Six Hundred and Twenty Vears. 


| : - 


pleated che miſery ofthe whos 
tremity of their caſe at length diſpelled their 


The ex- 


flavith fears, and revived the embeta o Bri- 


tich reſentment. ies 

A. D. 447- 
civil a and daſtardly cowardice, they 
unanimouſly. agreed to chuſe a leader, arm in 


the common. cauſe of liberty and property, 


and vigorouſly o 
In conſeq 


hence ot this 


Senſible of 55 fatal elkects of” £ 


! 


ppoſe their lawleſs. invaders, 
ſpirited reſolution, a 


general was choſen, who unhapily fell a prey 


to the ambition of his rivals. 


ſhips which they had ſuſtained during a long 
courſe: of ſervility, that they deſeated man 


So intrepid 
and hardy were they rendered by the hard- 


parties of the Picts and Scots, and. had they 


uſed their conqueſts with diſcrerion, might,” 
have been revenged on their lawleſs ultrpe pers, 
and totally extirpated them. But fo ſudden © 
a reverſion of the ſcene, produced the fatal 


effects of luxury, debauchery, and ſloth; 


and they again degenerated into their former ; 


ſupine and enervated ſtate. Of theſe changes, 
their watchful northern neighbours whale” 
by no means omit to avail themſelves, and 
ſoon began to renew their boſtile incurſions. 
To ſuppreſs their repeated invaſiors, the Bri- 
H tons 
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tine, brother to the king of Armorica. His 


applies to the Saxons, m ne 
time had made piratical deſcents on the Bri- had incurred from his ſubjects, the claim ot 
| Ambroſjus, the neceſſity of employing fo- 


Scots. He then convened a general council, 


Horſa ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by dri- 


proving ſuperior to the darts and lances ot 


the bardariavs, Bat the views of the Saxon 


iſland, ſoon became a formidable people, by 
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30 COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ILA D. 452---45Y. 
tons elected Vortigern, a chieftain of the Si- [ 


lures; hiſtorical report has ſullied his cha- 
racter, alledging that he ſuſtained the ſu- 
preme command by the murder of Copſtan- 


ambirious behaviour had alienated the minds 
of his ſubjects; beſides which he was fearſul 
of an attack in favour of Ambroſius, who had 
fled to Armorica afrer the aſſaſſination of his 
father. In this hazardous plight, Vortigern 
who tor a conſiderable 


Tiſh tor aſſiſtance and protection, as 
pretended againſt the inroads ot the Pitts and 


and ſo artfully prevailed on them; that the 

inveſted him with full power to execute his 
propoſal. The Saxons arrived. under the 
command of two brothers, Hengiſt and Horſa; 


- * 


the- continual arrival of freſh ſupplies irom 
the continent. This augmentation of their 
power alarmed the Britons, who aſter expoſ- 


tulating 


the iſland. They at the ſame time upbraide 
Vortigern for introducing this ravenous crew 
into their country. The arttul Hengiſt ſoon 


he repreſented to the prince the odium he 


reign auxiliaries; adding, that the {mall 
torce of the Saxons could bur lirtle avail in 
a time of domeſtic trouble or foreign invaſion. 


eſtect, and this weak and impolitic prince 
was induced to enter into a cloſe engigement 


who were Joy tally received, and had, the ille wich the two brothers, Hengiſt and: Horfa, 


of Thaner affigned them tor their reſidence. 


The Saxons, ſo denominated tram! a (thor | vernment, and even i 


{word they conſtantly wore, named ſcheach, 
conſiſting of independant tribes, united under 
the ſame form of government, but ſubject ro 
no ſuperior, except in war, when they elec- 
ted 2 Fever tor themſelves. Hengiſt and 


ving back the-Picts and Scots to their reſ 
tive tertĩtories F 
A. D. 452. In this year there was a battle, 
near Stamlord, in Lincolnſhire, when the 
axes and ſcymirars of the Saxons and Britons, 


* 


the Scots and Picts, obtained them a com- 
pleat victory, and recovered the ſpoil from 


princes, were extended far beyond a meer ſet- 
tlement; Horſa, the moſt politic, obſerving 
the ſertility of the foil fo preterable:ro the 
barren. lands; between the Rhine and Elbe, 
trom whence they came, and deſirous ot 
ſtrengthning his intereſt, ſent for freſh fup- 
plies ſufficient ro fill ſeventeen tranſports, 
and amopgit the reſt Rowena, the daughter 
ot. Hengiſt; with whoſe charms V ortigera was 
ſo capti vated that he married her, and allot- 
ted the kingdom of Kent to the Saxons. 
The Saxons being thus introduced into this 


| whom be eſteemed as the ſupport of his go- 


ned to ſend tor 
another ſwarm of their countrymen, - which 
accordingly arrived in forty veſlels. At 


to this tool of a prince, the expediency of 
placing another party of Sxxons in the nor- 


tons to dethrone him. | 
A. D. 455. The credulous King aſſented 
to this propoſal, and the reinforcement ſpee- 


duly arrived, under the command of Othra 
and Abyſa; the former brother, the latter 


kinſman to Hengiſt, who after expelling the 
Scots, ſettled in that country. The Saxons 
being by this time, capable of avowing their 
ambitious deſigns, commenced hoſtilities, 
under pretence that the Britons had receder 
from the terms ſtipulated in the contract. 
In the mean time, they privately entered into 
a treaty with the PiEts, the better to fortiſy 
themſelves againft the whole force of the 
| Brirons, Theſe preparations being made, they 
immediately began to ravage the ſouthern 
arts. Nothing is recorded to the honour of 
engiſt in this extremity ; but ir appears 
that the command was transferred from him 


to Vortimer, his ſon by a former marriage; 
Whe 


with their mercenaries on the breach 
ot contract, by which they were reſtricted 
to a certain number, inſiſted on their 1 | 


availed himſelf of this inteſtine commoti:n ; 


Theſe artful inſinuations had the deſired 


this: interval the deſigning Hengiſt intimates 


thera parts of the kingdom, as a bulwark 
againſt the Scots and Pitts, and an effectual 
method of detearing all attempts of the Bri - 
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poffeſſed the 


requiſites for ſo important an undertaking. 
This brave young prince reminds the Britons 
of their ancient glory, animaring them once 
more to riſe up in detence of expiring liberty. 


His ſubjects, fired with a 


generous ardour 


took up arms againſt this active leader, and 
de feated the Saxons at Derwent, before 
could reap the benefit of their northern allt- 


ance. Atrer this they met at Ayletord in 


Kent, with equal obſtinacy on both ſides: 


Horſa was killed by Vortimer, and the vic- 


tory was claimed oy. En party, though 


neithet had reaſon to 


{t of. their ſucceſs 


Vortigern was now conſidered as a con- 


tible partizan of the Saxons, and his 


ſubjects in conſequence thereof were abſol ved 


by St. Germanus from the oath of 


allegiance. 


On the death ot Horſa, the command of the 
Saxons centered ſolely in Hengiſt, who aſ- 


ſumed the title of King of Kent, and imme- 


diately ſent over tor a teinforcement, in or- 
der to enable him 10 maintain his title. At 
the ſame time che Britons applied to Armo- 
rica, from whence was ſent Ambroſius, at 
the head of a body of troops, to their aſſiſt- 
ance. The remainder of the year (A. D. 
457) was taken up in the neceflary prepara- 
tions for the enfuing campaign, which was 
opened with a general e ee at Folk- 


ſtone in Kent; in which the 
the victory; and Vortimer would doubtleſs 
have followed his ſucceſs, had not death an- 


tici 


ritons obtained 


ted his deſign. 
he Britons ſuſtained much loſs by the 


untimely death of their gallant chief; and 
ſtill retaining ſome degree of attachment to 


his father, who was now in the hands of the 


Saxons, ranſomed him at the price of their 
metropolis, and placed him again on the 


throne: 


According to the report of the Bri- 


tiſh hittorions, his reign ſoon terminated ; 
who affirm, that Hengitt dreading the event 


ot war, on pretence ot ſetiling his diſputes, 


appointed a meeting of the Britiſh and Saxon 


chiefs on Salisbury Plain; where, on a ſig- 


nal given, the treacherous Saxons drew their 

6% ede and butchered all rhe Briciſh no- 
ilicy, amounting to three hundred. 

Some authors differ from this account; 


all. 
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who in & very eminent degree 


alledging, that Hengiſt, 


by his enemies, retited to a caſtle in 


31 


preſuming on his 
own power and the imbecillity of the Bri-. 
tons, attac ked and totally defeated them near 
Dartford, This conqueſt compelled the Bri- - 
tons to ſue tor peace, and confirmed the 
Saxons in the poſſeſſion ot Kent. Vortigern, 
neglected by his countrymen, and de 1. | 

N 
norſhire, which was ſoon after fer on fire; 
eſcaping from which, he betook himſelt to 
a retreat almoſt inacceſſible, at the top of 
Mount Rival, near Caernarvon, where he 


| protratted and ended a life of inceffant anxi- 


ety and terror. 
A. D. 465. 


by the encroaching Saxons. 


The throne being thus va- 
cated by the retiear of Vortigern, the Bri- 
tons elected Ambroſius Aurelius to the regal 
dignity, who had acquired great renown in 
the Saxon wars, and prefided over a ſelect 
body of people in Wales, who had repaired. 
thirher as a reluge from the Pits and Scots. 
This monarch, retaining the ſpirit of his 
anceſtors, immediately, on his acaeſhon to 
the throne, determined, if poſſible, to e- 
trieve all the lands wreſted from his ſubjetts 

With this view 

he took the field, and gained an important 
victory over the Saxons, which he purſued 


to the remoteſt part of the iſle of Thanet. 


collected their whole force, and 


The Saxons, rouſed by the enemy's ſucceſs 
on the commencement of their expedition, 

gave battle 
to the Britons; which, after a long, bloody, 
and dubious conteſt, inclined to the ſormer. 
This memorable engagement happened at 
W ippedes-flear, and proved ſo fatal to both 
parties, that a ceſſation of hoſtilities from 
neceſſity enſued; neither being capable of 
proſecuting the war. During the interval 
ot ſuſpenſion, a commotion aroſe in the 
North, at the inſtigation of Paſcentius, ſur- 
viving ſon of Vortigern, who claimed the 
throne by right hereditary ; but was de- 
feared by Ambroſius, and fled to Ireland; 
though aſterwards admitted by that prince 
ro his eſtate and privileges in Radnorſhire, 
The ſupremacy now centering in Ambroſius, 
he determined to effect a retormation in his 
kingdom, both civil and eceleſiaſtic. In or 
der to which he cotivenes a general aſſembly 


of 


£ 


7 
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of rinces and nobles. at York, where EF: 
ſits were concerted for re-el ee 

churches, and wage the peace of the king-. 
dom, From York , he proceeded with his |. 

to London, from 1 bs; 5 
the Saxons; then made a, oY 
cheſter and e an — lemnly 
crowned at Stonehenge (A. D. 47 2 | which | 
Was the place of his reſidence” and 

from the celebrated . — = 

Liber) e and Ambreſbury, the anden 
of a neig town. | 

"This © ceſſation 2 hoſtilities, proceeded ra- 
ther from the imbecility than the pacific diſpo- 
_ of the Saxons z for no ſooner were they 

ed for acting in the offenſive, than they 

E the field, committed outrages, and de- 
feared the enem ny in a pitched, battle; tho this 
victory may with greater propriety be attriby-. | 
ted to the abſence of Ambroſius, who; was at 
that time greatly indiſpoſed, than the. proweſs |. 
of the Saxons, notwithſtanding their 1 
capacity was by no means inconſiderable. 
This — ent equally verſed in 
politics as in war, foreſeeing the diſadvanta- 

that would inevitable reſult to the Britons - 
Nw the conjunction of the Saxons in Nor- 
thumberland and thoſe in Kent, projected a 
plan of alliance with the Scots, independent of 
the Picts, (who ſtrongly adhered to the inte- 
reſt of the Saxons) which he completed, by 
ceding to them the land between the F riths. 
In conſideration of this, the Scots undertook 
to embarraſs the Saxons, by continual irrup- 
tions, in which they perſiſted with great ala- 
ctity, as the plunder of a rich and induſtrious 
people amply repaid their trouble. This al- 
liance was productive of the total extirpation 
of the Picts, after a long and bloody war with 
the Scots. 

A. D. 477. The- communication between 
the Saxons being cut off, Hengiſt remained 
inactive for the ſpace of three years, when he 
received a reinforcement” by another band of 
adventurers landing on the coaſt of Suſſex. 
The Britons, apprized of their deſign, faintly 
and unſkilfully oppoſed them, and were de- 
feared and totally ruined by the Saxons, who 
took poſſeſſion of the maritime parts of the 


I. ET E HISTORY. QF; ENGLAND, - [4 D, 2228383 
ou a ut at The natives; fled. for, refuge. co 
905 5 


t 6 101 85 ; 

| & 402 5 1 inge ot the 
Wo, Dans which afterwards. included 
che foreſt and greateſt part of Surry, and 


1 Was, 


culty, 
blood; the Britons vi 
a and ſeveral obſtinate engagements en- 
, 

at Macr-creder-burn, where the 
left in dit 


ute. 1993! 9 7 $39: mm EL, 
| AD, 484. dying about chis 5 
riod, the kingdbim- Gevolved to his ſon Eſca, 
who had held the government Jointly with 
| his father ſome years. We ſhall ſum up the 
' aceounr'6f Hengiſt, with obſerving, that his 
|; charafter as à man ſullied all his military re- 
' patation ;.* for victory perverted by tyrants, 
tends rather to the oppreſſion than tranquillity 
of mankind. Soon after the demiſe of Hen-' 
giſt, Ella, who commanded the Saxons, hav- 
ing received a reinforcement from the conti- 
nent, undertook; the ſiege of Andredcaſter, 
which, on account of its ſtrong garriſon, 
ptoved a very arduous enterprize. The Saxons 
beſieged it with a numerous army, and the 
Britons made a moſt obſtinate reſiftance. 
Such was the ſituation of the Saxons, ſo were 
they harraſſed night and day, entirely pre- 


eftabliſhed th amazing diffi 


EY 


of deliverance, which now wore a very. 
dubious aſpect, that the general found it im- 
practicable to reduce the town, until he ha 
divided his army into two bodies, and place 
one to blockade the town, and the other to 
cover the beſiegers. This expedient proyed, 
ſucceſsful, and the place, after the ſtouteſt op- 
poſition and extremeſt hardſhip of the inhabi- 
tants, was at length taken by ſtorm. The 
Saxons, exaſperated at the 5 defence they 
had made, treated the conquered not as ge- 
nerous victors, but as cruel tyrants, dooming 


the inhabitants to death, and laying the town, 


in 1 | 
A. D. 490. From this period, during a 
conſiderable interval, we find no occurrences, 


the authenticity of which can be relied on, till 


the 


1 became: very, e to che Britons. 0 Thie ; 


and wit h. ac prodigious expence of 
aſſerted their 


Which was 3 — one 
vichory v . | 
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the arfival of a "Siixom r named Cerdic, 

who with his ſon Cy — 4 da. conſiderable 

55 . uo landed at 17 — cecalled Cerdie- | 
S 


Bear Yarmouth. The Britons oppoſed 
Put iche Putting tint an end to the Wee, 
\& they Hot ating 'the'f6ll8wing day, the 


Sn ig Kheir s quarters dog hel More. 
The Britons redes perſiſted in their re- 
ſolution of defence with ale ardour, that 
Cerdic would have been repulſed, had he not 
been ſuſtained . countryme n already ſet- 
tled in the ifland, as well a8 5 by: a rel Irce- 
ment from che continent. þ 
A. D. 301. The pivgref of Cerdie was 
fo conſiderable, that he ſeemed to equal Hen- 
giſt both in command and influence ; and a- 
OR him. the whole power of Britain was 
leveled. Ambroſius being dead, was ſuc- 
deeeded by a prince whom tl Saxons call Na- 
tun, who aſſembled the whole kingdom, and 
rovided for a general engagement, whilſt 
Cerdic demanded, and received ſuccour from 
all the Saxon colonies in Britain. Thus rein- 
forced, he formed his army into two parties, | 
one of which he led in perſon, and the other 
he aſſigned to his fon Cynric. The Britiſh 
rince attacked his diviſion in perſon, which 
* charged with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 
— were routed with great ſlaughter; 
when 'Cynric, perceiving the Britons fatigued, 
and purſuing without order, artfully charged 
them in the flank, and compelled: chem to de- 
ſiſt from the purſuit, and face about in their 
own defence. This conduct of Cynric reco- 
vered the fortune of the day; for the Saxons 
' rallying, the Britons were defeated with the | 
loſs of their nt king, who, with five thou- 
ſand more, lay dead on the field, which from 
thence was called Cerdics Ford. The loſs 
which the Britons ſuſtained by the action itſelf 


was not ſo prejudicial, as the number of Saxon 


*adventurers, which, from the fame and re- 
putation of i, they had reaſon to- expect in 


Zritain. | 
A. D. 508. On the Unfortünste loſs of this 
martial prince, the renowned Arthur com- 
manded with ſuch ſucceſs, that he re- animated 


his drooping copntrymen. The origin and 
Lr s prince are ſo involved in fable 
. 


33 
and ere ee that they come not with any 


pre che 1 = under the notice of an 
uffice it therefore to obſerve, that 


by his valbde and conduct, he routed the ene- 


my in twelve ſucceſſtve encounters. 
* A. D. 314. The hoſt reinarkable of At. 
thur's ene r happened in the interval 
of five years; between the memorable battle 
of Cerdic's ford. and the arrival of Stufe and 
Wichgar, nephews of Cerdic, ho brought 
over a reinforcement from Germany in chree 
ar and landed at the ford without oppoſi- 
tion. Though the next the Britons 
appeared ranged in order of battle, an | 
| ment enſued, and they were totally defeated. 
The force of the —. at that time muſt 
have been inconſiderable, as they were over- 
come by ſo ſmall a number of Saxons as could 
be tranſported in three veſſels. 
A. D. 519. Cerdic now became chief of 
the Engliſh Saxons in Britain, who ſoon ob- 
tained a conſiderable victory over the Britons 
at Chadworth in Hampſhire, where the battle 
was bravely fought, —1 remained doubtful 
till cloſe of day, when the Britons betook 
themſelves to flight, and darkneſs ſecured them 
from the purſuit of the enemy. This defeat 
confirmed the power of Cerdic, and laid the 
foundation of that monarchy, which gave a 
male to the Kings of England, down to Ed- 
ward the c or. Cerdic elated with fuc- 
| ceſs, avaticed to the confines of Hampſhire, 
and beſieged the town of Caer-badon'in Berks, 
Arthur, diſdaining tamely to yield up a place 
of ſuch importance, marched to its relief, a 
charged the Saxons ſo warmly, that they raiſed 
the ſiege, and repaired for refuge to Badon- 
hill. | But the Britiſh hero, very early the en- 
ſuing morning, diſlodged them with terrible 
ſlaughter. This defeat reduced the haughty 
Saxons to ſuch a degree of humility, that they 
remained quiet for ſeveral years; and in all 
probability muſt have abandoned their con- 
queſts, had they not been reinforced from time 
to time from the continent, which enabled 
them to extend their er and influence, 
and at length to expel the native inhabitants. 
A. D. 330. Cerdie, ſtrengthened by a 
continual ſupph from 81 continent, * G 
ca 
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ed the loſs at Badlon-hill, purſued his con- 
queſts, and having totally reduced the coun- 
ties of Hants and Dorſet, landed with an army 
in the iſle of Wight, which he ſubdued after a 
terrible battle at Careſbrook. Cerdic being 
ſettled now in all his dominions, was crowned 
at Wincheſter, the capital of his new erected 
kindom, and exacted from his ſubjects a new 
oath of allegiance. He departed this life ſoon 
after the ceremony, having, with the conſent 
of his ſon, beſtowed the (iſle of Wight on his 


two nephews,” Stufe and Withgar. He was 
erte. and generous prince, and a moſt 
conſummate politician. Soares Io 


In the cloſe of life Hey eure 2 
oppoſing the eſs o Saxons by do- 
png. Sa come which together with hs 
foreign troubles, rendered his age as irkſome 

as his youth had been laborious. He was re- 
_markably unhappy in his matrimonial connec- 
tions, his firſt wife having been carried off by 
: Meluas, King of Somerſetſhire, and the laſt 

debauched by Mordred, his own nephew, 


which proved fatal to them both; for in con- 


7 1 of this outrage, Arthur raiſed a pow- 
.erful army to chaſtiſe his treacherous nephew, 
as did the other to protect himſelf. from the 
vengeance of his incenſed uncle. The parties 
at length came to a deciſive engagement at 
-Camlan in Cornwall, and each of them fell a 
victim to the rage of the other. Mordred 
died on the ſpot, and Arthur after lingering a 
few days. | 
A. D. 542. The remains of this renowned 
_ monarch were, at his own requeſt, interred in 
- the old church at Glaſſenbury, near his ſecond 
- and virtuous wite Guinever, and between "oO 
ids, according to the defcription o 
dns mY hymns which the Welch 
bards compoſed to perpetuate | his memory. 
Thus fell the laſt, nor leaſt of the Britiſh wor- 
thies, who had long, with heroic fortitude, 
ſupported his declining country. In him the 
private and public virtues maintained an equal 
ſway, and compoſed the amiable though plain 
characters of a great prince, a brave ſoldier, 
and a good man. Having loſt this patriot 
' prince, there remained not one ſurvivor ca- 
Pable of the arduous taſk of government at ſo 
3% + | 55 


* ; > 


| critical a juncture; when the Saxon power 
grew daily, and threatened their total extir- 
pation. - They had diſcarded every ſublime 
| ſentiment, and become a wholly degenerate. 
At this dark period, they are thus depictured 
by Gildas. * 'Britain,, ſays that hiſtorian, has 
kings, but they are tyrants ;. judges who 
* peryert juſtice: the kings have wives, but 
they defile the royal bed; they ſwear often, 
<<. but are regardleſs of conſcience; they wage 
war, but it is unjuſt or civil; they puniſh 
theft, and admit thieves to their preſence 
« and table; they overlook innocene and 
«©. modeſty, and countenance arrogance and 
preſumption; they fill their priſons, but 
« with men committed rather through malice 
“than for any criminal a&,” , |! +. _ 
Io complete their miſery at this time, they 
were ſubject to five cotemporary princes, who 
were as profligate as tyrannical, and proſtitu- 
ted the peace and happineſs of their country 
to their caprice and ambition, By their con- 
tentions, the nation was rent with civil diſcord, 
and became an eaſy prey to the Saxon conque- 
rors, who had diſpoſſeſſed the natives of ſouth 
Britain, and were daily extending their ſettle- 
ments by freſh colonies from the continent. 
Liberty and civil government were now tranſ- 
ferred from their native ſoil to the mountains 
of Wales, where they formed a ſtate, in which 
the Britiſh government ſometime ſurvived; 
and there are ſtill remaining among their de- 
ſcendants, many worthy. examples of Britiſh 
. valour, honeſty, and hoſpitality. | 

| The Saxons had already formed a province 
in the eaſt, under Erchinwin, ſon of Offa; 
| under whoſe command they gradually fub- 
| jected to their government, Eſſex, Middle- 
| ſex, and part of the county of Herts. The 
kingdom of Kent was governed by Emaric, 
grandſon of Eſca; and the kingdom of the 
Eaſt Angles comprchended the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, The co- 
lony of the Saxons, which formed the king- 
dom of Northumberland, comprehendtng the 
Britiſh provinces on the north ſide of the 
Humber, was . expoſed to more oppoſitian 
than any of their countrymen, as they were 


not only liable to the attacks of the Britons, 
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bu t continually: harraſſed by the ãnroads of the | ment. ment; Ceanlin ſueceeded his father, who, , 
17 they therefore obtained a freſn ſupply as head of the Saxon confederacy at this pe- ö 
from the continent, and became a very gow”! riod, claims a ſuperior, regard. His. military | 
erful: mobarchy, containing part of Lork - |. abilities. excited the averſion - of the Britons, 
| Tire) Lancathire, Durham, Cumberland, Weſt- and-the.envy.of the Saxons. Ethelben, ki 
moreland, and Northumberland, with patt of of Kent, a prince of ſome capacity and, muc 
Scotland, as far as the Erith; of Edinburgh. pride, confiding in the:former, pre-eminence 
Ida, who came over with: the Ja alt ſupply, was 
_ unanimouſly, elected ſovercign.. of the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom. 
X. D. 686. The Britons, in theſe deſperate 
circumſtances, determined to make one grand 
and deciſive attempt to revenge their wrongs 
on the oppreſſive Saxons. They therefore 
8 joined their whole force, and — as far 
„ ü | as Banbury caſtle, near Marlborough, where | 
j 
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of his family, reſolved to invade the domi- 
nions of Ceaulin, who advanced with his bro- 
ther Cutha to check his ambition. A battle 
enſued, and ſoon decided the ſuperiority of 
. manly valour to aſpiring, preſumption for A 
Ethelbert was defeated at Wimbleton in Sur- 

ry, and, with his whole army, driven back 

into his own territories. 

A. D. 571. No memorable tranſaction hap- 
pened in the reign of Ceaulin, during an in- | 
terval of ſeveral years ; when the famous bat- 
"tle, which decided the fate of Mercia, was 
fought at Bedford between the Britons and 
the "Saxons, commanded by the king's bro- 
thers. The deciſive conteſt terminated in fa- 
vour of the Saxons, and the Britons were re- 
duced to a neceſſity of ſubmitting, or — 
doning their poſſeſſions. This victory w 
ſucceded by the reduction of Leighton, Avleſ- 
: buty, —— and Egneſham, in conſe- 
gquence of which, Ceaulin ſoon became maſter 
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they divided their army into nine parties, of | 
"oh which they formed three regular lines; the | 
4» _ cavalry and archers after the Roman manner, 
J forming the wings. The Britiſn army thus 
; diſpoſed, were attacked by the Saxons, under 
the command of -Cynric and his ſon Ceaulin, 
armed with ſwords and maces, and were charg- | 
ed with great yehemence. The Britons made 
a a brave reſiſtance, plied their arrows and jaye- 
lins with dexterity. and alacrity, and ſuſtained |. 
the combat till nig obliged both parties to 
retire. 


Some authors affirm, that the Britons gain- 
ed a complete victory; and this opinion is 
much ſupported by the ſilence of the Saxon 
chronicle on this important event. But not- 
withſtanding the advantage that might reſult | 
to the -Britons from this ſingle action, the 
conſequence declared ip favour of their ene- 
mies; for harraſſed by the Picts and Scots on 
one fide, and by — Saxons on the other, 
they were at length compelled to retired to 
the mountains in the weſt of England, and 
Fan of Wales. 
A. D. 560. About this period died the two 
. eminent Saxon princes in Britain, Cynric 
king of Weſſex, and Ida king of Northum- | 
3 The former, having purchaſed in 
«his youth renown from his former -exploits, 
equally. enhanced his name by an aſſiduous 
cultivation of the arts of peace. The latter 
Was no. Jeſs eminent for purity af manners, 


ans of temper, and dignity of * 


** 


* 


of all the county of Bucks, and vale of Bucks; 
and : after ſeveral ſucceſſive campaigns, reduced 
the county of Gloceſter, with the cities of 
Bath and Cirenceſter. He then extended his 
' victorious arms to the North, where he met 
with great reſiſtance, and a repulſe, in an ac- 
tion at F eatherſtone-haugh, though at length 
he gained the victory, with the loſs of his ſon 
Cuthin, a prince of great expectation. On 
. this occaſion the- Britons were-commanded 

Malgo, or Magoclunus, whom they elected 
king at an aſſembly held near the LAT of 
the river Dee. The Britiſh army under this 
prince was reinforced by a ſtrong body from 
the Scots, with whom Fe had renewed an al- 
liance, while that of Ceaulin received a ſupply 
from Ethelfred, king of Northumberland, 
and Brudeut, lovereign of the Picts. This 
conteſt was maintained with equal obſtinacy 
on both ſides ; for beſide the — s death, 


Ethelfred loſt an eyez the prince of Scotland 


and 
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This cireumſtance was very 
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and lord Man were left vn the ifiekÞ of Len 

und che Pictin king was dangerouſfy wourid- 

ed. This defeat, and che Arrival of Crida 

Wirk a reinforcernenr > for. 'the- Saxons, com- 
the Britons t retire beyond 


the enemies with ſeme proſpect of ſucceſs; 
and ſuch an occaſion Toon offered. Ceaulin, 


by the auſterity of his temper, and partiality| | 


to Ris paternal dominions, had incurred the 


odium of the Sutohs. Ethelbert, Mill deſirous 
R reviving 'the antent dignity: of his family, 
this Tebeltious- diſpoſition in che 
abſecks of-Ceialin, till it Hioke ur into ac- 
tion. The inſur ents were headed by Ceol- 
tick, his o- , who engaged even the 
Britons and Scors in his confederacy, -by al- 
luring them with hopes of- revehged on 
-the eyranit. Having united licher forces; the | 
advanced 74s W h, in Wikfhire, and 
engaged Ceaulin; who, being defeated, fled, 
from his dominions, and died in exile. His 
kingdom devolved 9 Ceola, and Ethelbert 
a appointed chief of the e ee 
© _ T A 12 
- A. D. 592. This bes on lis dcceſſion 0 
che throne, was rather the contempt than the 
delight of his ſubjects; but in a ſhort time 
gave very fignal proofs of his genius, and 
power Fetidered himſelf formidable to 
the Scher Saxon potentates. He married 
Bertha, daughter to Cherebert, King of Paris, 
- by whietwalliants; ' he at- onee gratified his am- 
- bition, and enhanced his tation, and alſo 
enabled himſelf to exerciſe an uncontroulable 
"ſway over the Saxons. He arbitrarily ſeized 
the kingdom of Mercia on the death of Crida. 
alarming to the 
Saxon princes, but his power deterred them 
from making any oppoſition. Ethelbert, per- 
the diſcontent of the people on ac- 


count of tlis act of rapine, reſtored the do- 
. minions of Crida to his fon Widda, after re- 


_ them three years, and even then ex- 
a kind of ſupremacy over that prince's 


4 adminiſtration. In this remarkable æra, the 


Saxons renounced the errors of paganiſm, and 
embraced that religion which inculcates the 


and walt a favourable opportunity 6f engeging 


conſtitution, and d 


\s 


dis Previous no G on that event, we 


Mall endenvour to exhibit a conciſe view of 


their genius, cuſtbins, and manners. The 
- Saxons, like meſt other nations, had a mix- 


Tothe virtues of 'valour.and — 
tality, were opp che vices of intemp 
and petulancyʒ they were ſo addicted to che 
tool of chance, and dupe to chic: 
that to its baneful infſuende they would ſacri- 
\fice not only theireſtates and leffects, but their 
| | very perſons and liberties.)-' They were whol- 
' Miterate, and very little acqu 
moſt uſeful of _ 7 F heir. 
rſons were generally comely, we 
perſons we their det was long caſſocks, got 
they were armed with ſhelds,' fpears, and dag- 


in emergency; in- 
ured to toil and fatigue, and inhumanly cruel 
to diſtreſſed captives. Their government was 
ariſtocracy, their rank was proportioned to 
their fucceſs in war, and their authority to 
their political ability. They had ſtated time 
5 and place of ic meeting, on which occa- 
ſion they generally appeared in arms. A 
prieſt having proclaimed ſilenee, one of the 
aſſembly, remarkable for dignity and elo- 
quence, aroſe and explained the cauſe of their 
meeting. They expreſſed their approbation 
by the clangor of arms, and xheir diſlike by: a 
tumultuous noiſe. Their aſſemblies met to 
A chiefs for their ſeveral diſtricts, each 
of whom was affiſted by an hundred common- 
ers, None could be admitted to public coun- 
cil without the general conſent of theſe chiefs ; 
and on their approbation, the perſon admitted 
was inveſted with A ſhicld by one of the on 
cipal men. 1 „ F209 
Contrary to the modern r the bu 
band, inſtead of receiving, ſettled a dowry on 
the wife; but a violation of chaſtity was 
branded Wich the moſt notorious marks of in- 
famy. Children ſuceeeded to the inheritance 


crime of murder was puniſhes by fine, which 
vas diſtributed amongſt 
ceaſed. This practice was ſo ſtrictly adhered 


to, that the preciſe prices of blood, according 
| to 


ture of vine! and, vide in their mental com- 


gers, or ſhort fwords. - They were robuſt in 


of their parents, by right unalienable. The 
the family of the de- 
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to rank, from the peaſant to tlie prince, were 
aſcertained by law. In like manner, the land- 
lord preſcribed the exact quantity of the com- 
modity, in which the tenant dealt, payable as 
rent. . $2 1310 | N | £1 
Their religion, like that of other nations, 
was attainted with many ſuperſtitions. Their 
principal deities were the Sun, the Moon, the 
famous Woden, his ſon Thor, his wife Frea, 
Tuiſco, Teutates, Heſus, &c. Woden was the god 
of war, Thor preſcribed over the air. The two 
firſt days of the week were conſecrated to the 
ſun and moon, the third to Tuiſco, goddeſs 


of juſtice, and wife to Thor; the ſixth to Frea, | 10 
againſt which they had commenced hoſtilities. 


and the ſeventh to Crodo. Their divination 


RT OF ENGLAND. 377 
was very ſimple, it conſiſted of ſlips of wood 
cut 83 a a tree, and diſtinguiſn- 
ed by d fferent notches; theſe they jumbled 

ether in a white cloth, when a prieſt, if a 
publie ceremory, or if a private augury, the 
father of the family implored the aſſiſtance of 
the gods, and with uplifted eyes took one of 
the ſlips three times ſucceſſively, and prog- 
noſticated either good or evil, according to 
the number of marks on the piece he happen- 
ed to take in his hand. Their ſureſt preſage 
with regard to war, was derived from the iſ- 
ſue of a ſingle combat, fought by one of their 
own champions, and a captive of the nations 
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A conciſe View of the SAXON HE PT ARCH x. 


The Kingdom 


EPT ARC H L, is the government of 
ſeven kingdoms, conſidered as including 

ut one body and one ſtate, ſuch as was that 
of the Anglo-Saxons. This heptarchy is a 
field from which very little can be collected 
worthy of record, and from its very nature 
extremely intricate. We ſhall therefore wave 
a tedious recital of doubtful, unprofitable re- 
marks, and content ourſelves with thoſe alone 
which are eſſential to our hiſtory, or may be 
preſumed entertaining to our readers. | 
A. D. 397. It has been already obſerved, 


| 


that Ethelbert, king of Kent, married Bertha, 


daughter to the king of Paris. This princeſs 
was a Chriſtian, and, by her marriage articles, 
allowed the free exerciſe of her religion, and 
attended by a learned prelate called Luidhard. 
The cogent arguments, and exemplary beha- 
viour of this primitive father, added to the 
Queen's learning and amiable diſpoſition, gave 
the king a very favonrable idea of their reli- 
gion, aa well as recommended it to the whole 
K Gregory the Great, hearing of the 

ID att | 
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general diſpoſition of the people of England, 
to embrace Chriſtianity, ſent Auguſtine, with 


others of his fraternity, from Rome, to pro- 


mote their converkon. On their arrival in 
Provence, they were ſo terrified at the hazards 


and difficulties attending the enterprize, that 


they ſent back their ſuperior to obtain leave to 
relinquiſh their deſign and return to Rome, 
Gregory, zealous to further the deſign, pe- 
remptorily refuſed them, inſiſted that they 
ſhould proceed on their miſſion, and at the 
{ame time recommended them to the protec- 
tion of the king of France, from whom they 
might be n with every thing requiſite 
to proſecute their undertaking. Auguſtine, 
thus furniſhed with every neceſſary, ſailed for 
the Britiſh coaſt, and landed in the ifle of 
Thanet. He then diſpatched one of his in- 
terpreters to the Kentiſh court, which was the 
moſt ſplendid in Britam, to explain to them 
the nature of his miſſion, and the happy 
conſequences which would certainly attend 
their embracing the doctrines, which he came 
0 * | to 


hl 


* 
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to explain and recommend. The interpreters | Ple of piety and virtue, and a tealous aſſertor 1 
I were received very courteouſly, but audience | of the cauſe of religion: being pecuharly in- 9 
| of their ſuperior was by the king's command | ſtrumental in converting a neighbouring 
* deferted. Ethelbert, at ] came to the | prince. Though the conduct of Eadbald 
| ile, and attended to the doctrine of the miſſi- | after his converlion was irreproachable, hiſto- 


onaries,, but poſtponed an explicit affent to the 


reſult of ſerious reflection; but at the fame 


time ordered them neceſſary accommodation, 
and allotted them a reſidence in Canterbury, 
the capital of his dominions. Auguſtine and 
his aſſociates, by the whole tenor of their con- 
duct and behaviour, attracted the eiteem of 


the people, and by their preaching in the 


Queen's chapel of St. Martin's, gained many 
proſelytes. A 
A. D. 598. The king ſoon added to the 
number, and publickly profeſſed the Chriſtian 
religion. This example of the ſovereign 
greatly influenced the conduct of the people 
in general, and furthered the labours of the 
miſſionaries throughout the whole kingdom. 
Ethelbert, though defirous of propagating 
the faith he himſelf had avowed, choſe to 
proceed by methods of conviction rather than 
thoſe of compulſion ; and to that purpoſe con- 
verted Chriſt- church, which was built by the 
Britons, into a cathedral; and religious edi- 
fices were repaired and ſet apart for divine 
worſhip, and a ſeminary for learning opened 
at Canterbury. Having thus executed his 
plan for the promotion of the new adopted 
religion, he now diverted his attention from 


_ 


rians inform us he could never riſe to the 


two and twenty years, and left two ſons, Er- 


menfred and Ercombert. The fucceſſion, by 
the conſent of his ſubjects, Eadbold had ſettled 


on Ercombert his youngeſt ſon, (A. D. 639.) 


who proved a very aſſiduous promoter of 


Chriſtianity, by demoliſhing the heathen tem- 


ples and idols. He reigned only four years, 


and left two ſons, Egbert and Lotharius. 


Egbert ſucceeded, who diſgraced his reign by 
an act of the moſt inhuman cruelty. Actuated 
by ambition, he baſely deſtroyed thoſe lives 
of which he was appointed guardian. Having 
deprived his infant nephews of their inherit- 


ance, he cruelly meditates their death. In 


order to affect his attrocious deſign, he had 
recourſe to one Thunner, a hardened wretch, 
who, at his inſtigation, murdered the royal 


innocents, and threw their bodies into an ad- 


jacent river, where they were found floating 


by the country proper and interred in the 
abbey of Ramſey. Egbert, alarmed at this 


diſcovery, and dreading the intereſt of Do- 


nerva, ſiſter to the murdered princes, aſſected 


a great anxiety and remorſe; and the princeſs 


relinquiſhed her claim in conſideration of ſome 
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the ſpiritual to the temporal intereſt of his | lands being ceded to her in the Ifle of Tha- 
kingdom, and ordered a body of laws to be | net, where ſhe founded a monaſtery, and pre- | 
digeſted in their own language, that no per- | ſided in it as prioreſs. The latter part of the : 
fon might plead ignorance. The attention of | reign of Egbert was peaceable, mild, and 
this prince was ſo entirely engroſſed by. this | virtuous ; a poor atonement for his atrocious. 
one great event of his converſion, that it | guilt. | F | 
eclipſed all the civil aftign which followed ; Lotharins, in imitation of his brother, ſet = 
and we have from that time no account of him, | afide his nephews Edric and Withred, under == 
but that after the death of Bertha, he married | pretence of minority. His reign was a conti?! t 
another French princeſs, and died in peace, nued ſeries of trouble and confuſion. His 
having reigned ſixty-ſix yeats. 17 reign was a continued ſeries of trouble and wt 
A. D. 616. He was ſucceeded by his ſon | confuſion. His dominions were invaded by 
Eadbald, who is repreſented in the beginning | Ethelred prince of Mercia, either in right of 1 
of his reign as a profligate prince; but in the | Egbert's fon, or ſome family claim of his A 
latter part, being reformed by the admonitions | own. At that time Edric, one of the young 4 
of Laurentius, ſucceſſor of Auguſtine in the | princes, eſcaping from his uncle, applied to 2 
ke of Canterbury, he appears a ſhining exam- | Adelivalch King of Suſſex, who generouſly 1 
aſſiſted 1 
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cours Edric marched into Kent, and defeated 


and died ſoon after. This victory ſecured the 


men, unable to diflodge him, ſet fire to the 


1 


aſſiſted him with an army. With theſe ſuc- 
Latharius, who was wounded with an arrow, 


crown to Edric, Wich he enjoyed only two 
years, in the midſt of tumult and confuſion, 
through the efforts of the late king's party, 
and the diſputes which aroſe about the ſucceſ- 
T. : 

A. D. 673. During theſe commotions, 
Ceadwalla, king of Weſſex, invaded Kent, 
and ravaged the country without oppoſition; 
till the Kentiſh men, provoked by their loſſes, 
taking to their arms, deteated their enemies. 
Mollo, the brother of Ceadwalla, retiring into 
a houſe with twelve followers, defended him- 
ſelf with heroic reſolution; but the Kentiſn 


building, and he with his gallant friends pe- 
riſhed in the flames. His brother, who loved 
him affectionately, determined to revenge his 
death, entering Kent at the head of a power- 
ful army, burned, waſted, and deſtroyed, all 
that fell in his way. In the midſt of theſe tu- 
mults Edric died; nor was there any prince 
of that line, who had intereſt or ſpirit ſuffi- 
cient to wield the royal ſceptre; ſo that there 
enſued an interregnum, which continued about 
ſix years. 
laſt king, having allayed the fury of civil diſ- 


cord by his temper and ſagacity, aſcended the 


throne, and aſſociated with him one Swabert, 


who ſurvived his elevation but four years; 


who died after a reign of eight years, and 


after his death, Withred reigned twelve years 
alone, acquired general eſteem, and died in 
peace; leaving behind him three ſons, Edbert, 
Edelbert, and Aldric. 

A. D. 725. His crown devolved to his ſon 
Edbert, who inherited the virtues of his fa- 
ther, and reigned with tranquillity three and 
twenty years. Indeed the Kentiſh monarchy 
was reduced too low to excite the jealouſy, or 


tempt the avarice of any neighbouring prince. 


At length, Withred, brother of the | 


— 


faction 
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A.D. 748. He was ſucceeded by his bro- 


f 
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ther Edelbert, who imitated the virtues of his 


predeceſſor, and affociated with him his ſon 
Ardulph, whom he ſurvived; and after a 
quiet reign of eleven years, reſigned his crown 


and life, and was fucceeded by his younger 
brother Aldric. } F147 WW 


A. D. 760. This prince, the laſt of the 
line of Hengiſt, was frequently attacked by 
the neighbouring nations; amongit whom 
Offa, king of Mercia, was the moſt violent 
aggreſſor. Allured by the proſpect of unit- 
ing Kent to his dominions, he entered it at the 
head of a powerful army; and Aldric, aſſem- 


bling his whole force, made a ſtand at Asford, 


where he ſuſtained a defeat, which would 
have proved fatal to the independency of the 
crown, had not the victor been prevented 
from finiſhing his conqueſt by the jealoufy of 
the: other kings, and by the danger which 
threatened his own country, which was in- 


vaded by the Welch. Aldric aſſociated with 


him his ſon Allmond, whom he ſurvived, and 
died after a reign of thirty-five years. 
A. D. 794 On the extinction of the line 
of Hengiſt, the crown was diſputed by every 
pretender, to whom art had given riches, or 
power. At length it fell into the hands 
of one Edelbert, ſurnamed Prin, who reigned 
two years in peace, but was afterwards in- 
vaded, defeated, and taken priſoner, by Ce- 
nulph king of Mercia, to which tlie kingdom 
of Kent now became tributary. The victor 
placed one Cudrid on the throne of Kent, 


was, by the permiſſion of Cenulph, ſucceeded 
by his ſon Baldred, in whoſe reign the Saxon 


heptarchy was diſſolved; for Egbert having 


invaded Kent, and defeated Baldred, he fled 


to the other fide of the Thames, reſigning his 


dominion to the diſpoſal of the conqueror, 


(A. D. 805.) who united them to thoſe of 
| the Weft Saxons, after they had continued a 
| ſeparate government three hundred and ſe- 


venty-two years. 


— 
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The Kin glom of 


A, D. 7 1E Kingdom. "of Ster 
was one of the leaſt in the 
whole a. comprehending: only two 
counties, Suſſex and Surry; the greateſt part 
of which was covered with a foreſt, called by 
the Saxons Andredſwal, from its ancient name 
Anderida. It was founded by Ella, who was 
choſen by the Saxons to — Hengiſt. 
Ella l twenty three years, and left his 
kingdom to his only ſurviving fon, Ciſſa, who 
was remarkable for nothing but his long reign. 
He tamely ſubmitted to pay a yearly pro- 
portion of money to Cerdic, king of Weſſex, 
who had raiſed himſelf to the chief command 
of the Saxons, and by that means ſecured tran- 
quillity during a reign of ſeventy-three years. 
A. D. 590. As Ciſſa died without iſſue, 
Ceaulin king of Weſſex uſurped the crown; 
but Ceobric, his nephew, by whom he was 
vanquiſhed and 1 ſtill retained 
Suſſex. 
The ſouth Saxons made e attempts to 
recover their independence. 


They revolted- 
againſt Ceolwulph, king of Weſſex, but were 
reduced to obedience. They afterwards ſeized 
the opportunity of the commotions of their 
neighbours, during the exile of Ceonwalch, 
to reinſtate Adelwalch. This prince did not 


dis 
Ceadwally, 
whom he was defeated and ſlain. Ceadwally 


eryoy his tranquillity long, for Wulphur, king 
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priſoner, and made himſelf maſter of the iſle” 
of Wight. Adelwalch, on his embracing” 
Chriſtianity, was ſet. at liberty, and had the 
iſle of Wight, with Hampſhire, and his own. 
dominions, "reſtored to him. 

A. D. 686. After the death of Wul Iphur' 
he reaſcended the throne, and reigned in 
till his dominions were invaded by 
prince of the weſt Saxons, 


ſeized the throne, but was ſoon compelled to 
quit his claim, by the arrival of two of the late 


king's generals, who returned from an expe- 
dition into Kent. Theſe 


generals, Arthun 
and Berthun, were crowned joint monarchs of 
Suſſex ; ſoon after which Ceadwalla proclaim- 
ed war, and defeated them 1 in a battle, 1 in which ; 
Berthun was ſlain: 

A. D. 722. Arthun was s permitted to keep 
the throne, but in dependance on the con- 
queror; who oh his . reſerved the regal 
power to himſelf. The inhabitants made ſe- 
veral attempts to depoſe the uſurper; but 
theſe were ſo defective, that they ſerved only 
to confirm their bondage; for from this period, 
the country became an 1 278987 to che * 2 
dom: of Weſſex. 


- The Kingdem of WE $ 8 aue, Fr 


H 18 kingdom ranks with the moſt e- 
minent in the heptarchy, in point of 
extent and grandeur. It was ſituated between 
the Thames and the. Britiſh channel. The 
principal cities of Weſſex were Wincheſter, 
che capital, Southampton, Portſmouth, Sa- 


oury, Dorcheſter, Sherborn and Exeter, in 


which a great number of the Britons had mix- 
ed with the Saxons. The Iſle of Wight was 
alſo originally an appendage to this kingdom. 1 

A. D. 519. Having already related” the 
principal actions of Cerdic, his ſon Cynric, and 
the various tumults which occurred in the 


reign of Ceaulin; we now proceed to obſerve, 
that 


o 
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chat Ceolric, nephew of the laſt mention Ceol- 
ric, ſucceeded to the throne; in whoſe reign 
there was no event worthy of record,” 
A. D. 698. \ 
ſon of Cutha, poſſeſſed every quality requi- 
ſite to the arduous taſk of government, which 


he ſupported with dignity and order, amidſt 
domeſtic commotions, and foreign invaſions. 
His undertakings were momentous, and al- 
ways attended with ſucceſs, from the ſxcill of 
his plans, and the ardor with which they were 


carried into execution. He died engaged in 
the reduction of the Saxons, and was ſucceed- 


ed by his nephew Cinegils, who, in the ſe- 
cond year of his reign, aſſociated with him his 
ſon- Quinchelm. This union in the govern- 
ment is ſignalized in an engagement with the 


Britons, the particular ſpot of which is diſ- 
puted by hiſtorians, but the victory is qa 
rally aſſigned to the Saxons, who likewiſe re- 
port, that two thouſand and ſixty- two of the 
[Britons were left dead on the field of battle. 
A. D. 628. Theſe two princes were alſo 
involved in a war with Penda, king of Mer- 
cia, of the progreſs of which we have no ac- 
count, until they fought the battle near Ci- 
renceſter, which remained doubtful, till night 


parced the combatants. The enſuing light 


preſented fo. diſmal a ſcene of blood to the 
contending princes, that inſtead of renewin 
the horrid cauſe of it, they concluded a treaty 


of peace. Other memorable tranſactions in 


the reign of theſe united princes, we ſhall re- 


fer to the hiſtony of thoſe kingdoms which they 
ſubdued, obſerving only, that Cenegils was 


converted to the chriſtian faith by Berinus, an 
Italian monk; Cinegils ſurvived his ſon about 
ſeven years. Theſe two princes, by their 
united adminiſtration, obtained great glory in 
their lives, and tranſmitted their names with 
much honour down to poſterity. 

A. A. 643. The brave Cinegils was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Cenuall, who inherited no- 
thing of his father, but the crown. The Saxon 
chronicle informs us, that in the firſt year of 
his reign he built the church of St. Peter, in 
Wincheſter. In his temper he was very ca- 


pricious, a proof of which he gave the world 


in repudiating his Queen, the ſiſter of Penda, 
Nutz. III. | 


—_ 


His ſucreſſor, Ceolwulf, the 


rr ig 
any reaſon 


king of Mercia, without aſſigni | 
ing the 


for ſuch an action. Penda, e 


cauſe of his injured ſiſter, invaded the domi- 
nions of Cenuall, ſurpriſed him when over- 


whelmed in luxury, routed his i and 
forced him to ſeek for refuge in the Eaſt-an- 
glian court, but he was peaceable reinſtated, 


-after three years abſence, during which time 


Penda had poſſeſſed the crown of his kingdom. 
A. D. 658. The Britons, availing them- 
ſelves of the licentious conduct of Cenuall, 
and the inteſtine commotions conſequent on 
his expulſion, aſſembled an army, and invaded 
his dominions. Cenuall advanced at the head 
of his army to withſtand them, and gave them 
battle, in which the Britons charged with ſuch 
fury, that the Saxons began to recede; but at 
length, reaſſuming their courage, they renew- 
ed the fight with great intrepidity, and totally 7 
defeated the enemy. Wulphur, emulous of 
the honour reſulting to Cenuall from his vic _ 
tory over the Britons, attacked him at Pori- 
terſbury in Shropſhire, ravaged his 1 2 
as far as Aſhton, ang ſubdued the Iſle of 
Wight. After this event, Cenuall enjoyed a 
reſpite from war eleven years, and dying, left 
the crown to his wife Saxeburga. She was a 
princeſs endowed with amiable qualities, and 
eminent talents ; but ſhe dying alſo after reign- 
ing one year, prevented the diſplay of her po- 
litical abilities. Hoops 26 
A. D. 673. Upon her demiſe, the kingdom 
was divided by the nobility, but this ariſto- 
cracy ſoon terminated ; for during the courſe 
of the year ſubſequent to the deceaſe of the 
queen, Eſcuin, deſcended from the famous 
Cerdic, aſſumed the regality. This prince 
having reigned two years, was engaged in war 
with Wulphur, king of Mercia, by whom he 


| was defeated, after an obſtinate battle at Bed- 


win in Wiltſhire. The former did not long 
ſurvive to lament, nor the latter to enjoy this 
dear bought victory ; for death removed them 
both within the ſpace of two years after that 
event, | oh. 
A. D. 676. Eſcuin was ſucceeded by Cent- 
win, ſon of the late king Cinegils, who proſe- 
cuted his brother's deſign of ſubduing the 


| Britons, whom he repelled as far as the weſtern 


Lo ſhore, 


Wort. and reduced their king, Cadwallader to 
| Fe mY or going in 8 demand 
cot o F 


morica. About the cloſe of his 
reign, _Centwan, ; jealous; of Ceadwalla, his! 


. who had Loa his amiable character 
ordered him to quit 
the ki ES eh h he 17-96 Scoonaghy: by | 
tired into 88 Sulfex, but. with ſuch. a train of at- 
tendants, that Odelwalch, piqued at this con- 
7555 af the adventurer, aſſembled an army to 
el him, and (as before e loſt his 
e in the attempt. 

A. D. 68 5. Ceadwalla, on the l. of 
wg was unanimouſly elected ſovereign. 
Whateyer reputation he might acquire previ- 
d to his 8 — is notoriouſly ſullied by 
his Whole conduct as king. He invaded and 
"ravaged the poor county of Kent, proſtituting 
Rs power to the torture and oppreſſion of the 
inhabitants; but the inhuman actions which 
followed his conqueſt of the Iſle of Wight ex- 
ceed conception: Arwalt, brother of Authun, | 
then governed the iſland, which he endeavour- 
kad, but was at length obliged to 
retire, -and- leave the wretched inhabitants to 
the mercy of the conqueror. Thus being 
maſter of the iſland, - and apprehenſive that | 

the people would embrace the firſt opportu 


nity of getting rid of the Saxon yoke, be de- | 
ee on à general maſſacre, under pre- 


tence that were idolaters; exceptin 
hundred families, which with their lan 
effects, he ſented to his 
Wilfred, biſhop of Selſey, w 


and 
rime Miniſter, 
accepted the 


donation under the prieſtly pretence of con- 


verting theſe unhap 


ſubjects to the chriſtian 
religion. The two 


ons of Arwalt eſcaped to 
Stoneham in Ha - where they lay ſome 
time concealed from the tyrant's cruelty, but 
at length were diſcovered and put to death, 
after their converſion to chr ſtianity; a plain 
of the feigned pretence alledged for | 
the horrid maſſacre he had lately perpetrated. | 
At the cloſe of his reign he went to Rome, | 
and was baptized, but did not long ſurvive 
the ceremony, for he died in a few weeks, and 
was interred in St. Peter's church. He was 
poſſeſſed of great abilities but little virtue; 


wo. 


| 


] 


change 


gainſt the Britons reſiding 
he defeated and ſubdued. He aiſo reduced 


for inſtead of chu 
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on, and no imrinſie 
Dying in the mi of his two ſons he wes 
ſucceeded by Ida, his nephew, wWwho age 
died his name and family, as much as his 
had * _ diſgraced it. 

A. D. 689. In the firſt year of his reign he 
was —— monarch of the Ar glo-Saxons, 
an eminent proof of the eſtimation to which 
he ſoon attained. His reign is | remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed by giving riſe to a body of laws, 
for the well governing of the kingdom. He 
alſo convened a general aſſembly of the clergy, 
in which it was determined, that all the places 
of religious worſhip, in ruins or _—_— 7 
be rebuilt and repaitet. 

His firſt Wil — was in Kent; 4 
reveng e the death of his kinſman Mollo; and 
Withred, king of that country, purchaſed his. 
forbearance with a conſiderable ſum of 


A. D. 710. 


ncle 


14 11 


His next expedition was a- 


ur Cornwall, Who 


the Saxons who had revolted, to obedience, and 
depoſed the king whom they had rebelliouſly 
ſet over them. But that which enhanced this 
prince in the eye of the clergy, was his muni- 
ficence to the church, and the abdication of 
his kingdom, at the inſtigation of his wife E- 
thelburga, who ſuggeſted to him the future 
advantages which would reſult from an ex- 
of regal pomp for religious retirement. 

His conduct in this caſe does not appear to be 
the effect of manly reaſon, but wild fanaticiſm, 
ſing ſome rural retreat in his 
on country, he tr ed himſelf to Rome; 
where he decayed, forgotten by the world, 


and withdrawn from public view. His wie 


alſo retired into the monaſtery of Barking, 
where ſhe lived and died in ob HE curity. | 
A. D. a. Ida, iat his ; fem 


England, left the crown to his kinſmar Erhel- 
hard, who aſcended the throne with the unani- 
mous conſent of the aſſembly ; notwithftand- 
ing which ſanction, the ſucceſſion was diſputed 
by Ofwald, a prince of the blood, who had 
already prevailed om a conſiderable part of the 
| Kingdom to eſpouſe his intereſt. Oſwald was 
defeated in a pitched battle, and driven into 


AD: 741784 

exile, Which he did not long ſurviye. Ethel- 
2 after | reigning Aren Na. died in 

and left no iſſue. 

A. D. 24, Cuthred fotcorded: i onthe | 
N whoſe reign was a continued ſcene of 
bloodſhed... Immediately on his acceſſion, he 
was embroiled with Ethelbalk, Ting of Mer- | 
cia; but intereſt at po <a EY them to 
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they — 4 defeated. 2008 after A yg 
ſon was ſlain in a mutiny. This accident was 
attended with an invaſion of the Weſt Saxons, 
headed by one Ethelul, a perſon of great mili- | 
tary {kill and the moſt rows 8 reſolution ; 
who gave ſuch aſtoniſhing proots of the moſt 
\ heroic valour, with a Bandful of revolters, 
that Cuthred reſtored him to former favour, 
and appointed him general of his forces. 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia, renewing his 
hoſtilities, - Ethelu] marched to oppoſe. him, 
and by his courage and conduct totally expel- 
led the Mercians. 
A. D. 754: Cuthred then led his victorious | 
army the Britons of Cornwall, part of | 
which he united to his own dominians, and 
died at Benford, leaving 
nephew Sigebert. This prince, by his capri- 
cious, luxurious, and — diſpoſition, incur- 
red the general hatred of his ſubjects, who | 
ſoon drove him from the throne, and elected 
Kenewulf, a prince of the blood, who allowed 
the depoſed king the revenues of Hampſhire 
For bw: bade. But ſtill aſpiring at his 
former dignity, he began to ſow ſedition, and 
Kenewulf, for his ingratiude, drove him from 
his poſſeſſions into the foreſt of Anderida, 
where he ended his life in the loweſt degree 
of poverty and diſtreſs. Kenewulf, conſcious 
of the invalidity of his claim to the crown, as 
Cynecherd, Sigebert's brother was ſtill living, 
in order to divert the ſubje&s from too nice a 
diſquiſiion of it, turned his arms againſt the 
Britons, over whom he obtained many ſignal 
victories. Mutual jealouſy now poſſeſſed the 
breaſt of Kenewulf on the throne, and the bro- 
ther of the depoſed : the latter reſolved, how- 
ever, to anticipate the former in the remoyal | 
of the fatal cauſe, having engaged ſome ad- 
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43 
herents in the enterprize, who, on revious 
notice, took an opportunity of n the 
[king in the houſe . K. — that prince 
1 viſited in — The king, thus 
ſurpriſed, defended himſelf with great bravery, 
and wounded. his adverſary; but qyerpoweretl 
by numbers, he fell a victim to the cruel aſ- 
ſaſſins. Early the next morning, the friends 
of the murdered king aſſembled, and headed 
ic, a perſon of conſiderable rank, ad- 
vanced againſt the conſpirators. Cyncherd 
ſhut the gates of the town againſt them, and 
by remonſtrating with them on the legality of 
his cauſe, and at the ſame time adding the 
faireſt promiſes, reſpecting his future conduct, 
endeavoured to allay their rage, and bring 
| them over to his — The nobles brave- 
I diſdaining his offers and profeſſions, forced 
open the gates, ſurrounded the conſpirators, 
and put them all to the ſword, except one no- 
bleman, who depend through the mocks 


of. 2 90 | 

+ gut Having thus revenged the 
5 their king, they interred him at 
Wincheſter, and placed his ſon Brithric on 
the throne. T bis. prince applied himſelf to 
the arts of peace, preferring reputation ac- 


quired by a well- regulated adminiſtration, to 
the more tumultuous fame refi from mi- 
litary exploits. Notwithſtanding ſuch was 


his difpoſition, the amiable — of Eg- 
bert, a prince of the blood, in a 
high degree the eſteem of the people, ex- 
cited in him an ungenerous jealouſy ; on the 
firſt ſymptoms of which, the young prince re- 
tired to the Mercian court; but a treaty of 
marriage being then on foot, between Brithric 
and the king's daughter Edburga, he repaired 
from thence to France, where Charlema 

received him with great hoſpitality, and ho- 
noured him with peculiar marks of eſteem. 
He reſided in France twelve years, and aſſi- 


| duouſly applied himſelf to the cultivation of 
thoſe qualities, which afterwards enabled him 


to execute the grand. 


ject of uniung the 
different reden 


'the Anglo-Saxons in 
prevented the ani- 
moſity which his 


F 


8 y might have excited 
ubjects, by the wiſdom and 
cquity 


in ſome of his 
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xz equity of his government; but at length he: | abdication, and the ſubject's abſolution from 
3 | fell — victim to the cruelty of his queen, who the oath of allegiance. They then ſent an 
5 poi him, fled to the continent, and ended | honourable embaſſy to Egbert, who was with 
ber life in wretchedexile. The Saxons, ſtruck | Charlemagne at Rome, with an offer of the 
71 with deteſtation at her crime, enacted a law, | crown, which he accepted and returned to 

1 of Queen to the wives of | his native try, to the general joy of the 
cceeding kings, on pain of the huſband's | people, A. D. 80. 


—— 
The Kingdom of ESSEX, or the EAST SAX ON S. 
1 ls kingdom was bounded on the | 
1 © North by Eaſt-Anglia, on the Eaft by | 
the German Ocean, on the South by the | ) 
Thames, and on the Weſt by Mercia; com- habitation. This excellent, bur unhappy 
prehending Eſſex, Middleſex, and part -of | prince, was ſucceeded by his brother Twithelm, 
Hertfordſhire. It was founded by Erchenwin | of whom nothing authentic is recordec. 
-in the year 527, of whom we have no further | A.D. 664. To him ſucceeded Sigher, the 
| {partici than that he reigned fixty years. | ſon of Sigebert, who ſhared the government 
e was ſucceeded by his ſon Sledda, A. D. | with his nephew Seba. The former apoſtatized 
-587, who reigned in © ate” peace ten years. | from the Chriſtian faith ; but the latter conti- 
A. D. 597. On the demiſe of Sledda, the | nued in the belief and furtherance of it, with 
3 throne devolved to his ſon Sebert, whoſe reign | the moſt unſhaken zeal and ardour. Theſe MR 
3 is diſtinguiſhed by his erecting the cathedral | princes were both vaſſals to the king of Mer- 
& of St. Paul, on the ruins of an old temple of cia, by whoſe authority Chriſtianity was re- 9 


Diana; and the abbey of St. Peter at Weſt- | ſtored, the churches again opened, and the 
minſter, on the foundations of a temple ſacred | temples of idolaters demoliſhed. . After a 
to Apollo. His reign was a ſeries of piety | reign of nineteen years, Sigher died, and left 
and virtue, during fourteen years. He was | Seba in ſole poſſeſſion of the crown. He 
. interred in the abbey which he had erected. reigned with juſtice and equanimity, and in 
A. D. 612. Sexred, Seward, and Sigebert, his old age retired from the world, aſſumed 
the three ſons of Sebert, ſucceeded to the | the habit of a monk in the monaſtery of St. 
throne of their father, who expelled Mellitus, | Paul, left the kingdom to his ſons, Sighard 
the firſt biſhop, from his ſee, for rebuking | and Senofrid, who reigned, and died in 
their prophanation of Chriſtianity, and obliged | peace. N 
him to fly for refuge to France. Soon after | A. D. 704. The crown then devolved on 
which, they engaged in a war with Cinegils | Offa, who was remarkable for the beauty of 
and Quinchelm, by whom they were van- | his perſon, He married the daughter of 
quiſhed and ſlain. Penda king of Mercia; ſoon after which he 
A. D. 623. Sigebert the Little was then | went to Rome, in company with Kenrid kin; 
placed on the throne, of whom nothing is re- of Mercia, where he commenced monk, as 
corded, but that he left the crown to Sigebert | died in the habit of that order. 
the Good, deſcended from a brother of the | A. D. 747. Switherd was the laſt monarch 
virtuous king Sebert. This prince reſtored | of Eſſex, during whoſe reign the whole king- 
the profeſſion and practice of Chriſtianity in | dom was reduced by Egbert, and united to 
his kingdom; but was aſſaſſinated by two of | his dominions. 122 
his relations, for refuſing to comply with their | 4 
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| nk engaged with the utmoſt reſolution, 
but at length the Saxons prevailed, and the 
Scots were defeated, leaving the 
of their army dead on the field 
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riped its name from the tiver Humber, 
on the North of which it was ſituated, and 
was bounded on the North by Lothian, in 
Scotland, on the South by the river Humber, 
on the Eaft by the German Ocean, and on 
the Weſt by the Iriſh Sea. The chief towns 
of this kingdom were York, the capital; Dur- 
ham, Carhfle, Hexham, and Lancaſter. It 
comprehended Northumberland, Yorkſhire, - 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, and 
Durham; and was divided into two parts, 


Deita and Bernicia, as diſtin& provinces ; the 


firſt conſiſting of the ſouthern parts, and the 
laſt the parts to the north of the wall built by 
Severus. This kingdom was founded by Ida, 


who dying in the year 559, bequeathed Ber- 


nicia to his fon Adda, Deira to his other ſon 
Alla. Their four ſucceſſors, Glappa, Theo- 
dulph, Theodric, and Elderic, are known only 
Of name... B 

A. D. 586. The laſt of theſe joined his 
ſon Ethelfrid with him in the government, 
who on the death of his father married the 
daughter of Ella king of Deira, and on his 
deceaſe joined that kingdom to his own, tho? 
he had left an infant ſon called Edwin. Ethel- 
frid now became very formidable to the Scots, 
Who had entered into a confederacy with the 
Britons, to oppoſe the increaſing power of 
this prince. A 
tiſh king, invadeathe kingdom, whom Ethel- 
frid did not immediately oppoſe, but waited 
an opportunity of . on him at De 
when his men were loaded with er on 
which there enſued an obſtinate battle. Both 


| 


greateſt part 

ir a of battle. 

Ethelfrid reſenting the behaviour of the 

Britons, advanced at the head of his victori- 

ous troops to beſiege Cheſter, which was oc- 

cop by the Britons, who determined on a 
.y 
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Kout reſiſtance. At the ſame time (A. D. 613) 
about twelve hundred monks came out of the 
monaſtery of Bangor, to pray, in the open 
plain, for their ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding 


| which, Ethelfrid obtained the victory, the fa- 


natics were put to the ſword, and the monaſ- 
tery razed to the very foundations. Whilſt 


Ethelfrid aggrandized his power, the unfor- 


| tunate Edwin was reduced to the extremity of 


diſtreſs. Having long led a life of exile and 
5538 he at laſt applied to Redwald 

ing of Eaſt Anglia, who ſympathizing with 
his misfortunes, received him with great ho 
pitality. Ethelfrid on hearing this, diſpatch- 
ed an embaſſy to Redwald, 'who demanded 
that he ſhould deliver his refugee, or ſtand the 
attack of a powerful army. Redwald, ofi this 
news, heſitated ſome time undetermined, but 
at length honcur and conſcience prevailed, he 
reſolved, at all events, to protect the young 
prince. . He therefore' divided his army into 
three ſeparate bodies, and marched towards 
the borders of Northumberland. He had 
given the command of the firſt diviſion to his 
lon Reyner, who determining to ſignalize his 
courage, left his father at the head of the ſe- 
cond, too far behind to be properly ſuſtained 
and Ethelfrid, who had already taken the field, 
meeting his diviſion near the river Idel, he 
loſt his life and his troops were totally defeated, 
Redwald -incenſed, but not diſpirited at the 
death of his ſon, advanced with the remainder 
of his army and attacked the Northumbrians, 
fatigued by the late action, and diſordered by 
purſuit, The engagement was now renewed 
with equal intrepidity, and dreadful ſlaughter 
enſued; till at length the Northumbrian army, 
unable to withſtand the ſhock, fled with great 
precipitation. Etheltrid unable to rally his 
troops, and diſdaining the diſgrace of an over- 
throw, ruſhed furiouſly into the miaſt of the 
enemy, where, overpowered by numbers, ne 
glorioully fell. 


| A. D. 617. 


Redwald marched directly into 
NM Northumberland, 


* 
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orthumberland, the inhabitants of which 
readily ſubmitted. Far from taking the ad- 
van with which his conqueſt ſo amply 
furniſhed him, he generouſly placed Edwin 
on the throne, and contented himſelf with the 
glory of ſo noble and diſintereſted an expedi- 
tion. Edwin thus advanced from the miſeries 
of a fugitive, to a ſtate of royalty, applied 
himſelf in the beginning of his reign, to the 
reformation and civilizing of his ＋ Who, 
though brave, and tenacious of liberty, had 
acquired a ferocity from the continual wars and 
ravages in which they had been engaged with 
their northern neighbours. This reformation 
he happily effected, and confirmed a peace be- 
tween the Northumbrians and Scots, convert- 
ing a ſcene of theft and rapine, into a ſtate of 
A. D. 620. On the death of Redwald, 
Edwin was declared chief of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, a dignity which he ſupported with be- 
coming ſplendour, and as a ſymbol that it was 
united in his perſon, on public occaſions cauſed 
3 globular enſign to be carried in ſtate before 

m. 

A. D. 625. Having loft his former queen, he 
married Ethelburga, ſiſter to the king of Kent, a 

rinceſsof great merit, who, it is thought, would 
ve rejected a pagan, had ſhe not been ani- 
mated with the deſire of converting him and 
his ſubjects to the chriſtian religion. Before 
the ſolemnization of the marriage, it was agreed, 
that ſhe ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of her 
religion, and be attended by Paulinus, a 
chriſtian biſhop, who ſettled with the queen 
.at York, the capital of the kingdom. 

A. D. 626. Quinchelm, king of Weſſex, 
fearful of the increaſing power of Edwin, 
fought occaſion to wage war with him, by 
which he not only endangered his dominions, 
but was compelled to fue for peace; at the 
ſame time Edwin, by threatening an invaſion, 
exacted a tribute from the Britons. Quinchelm 
was {till jealous of Edwin, and, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, baſely condeſcended to at- 
tempt his life by ſtratagem; however, it is 
certain, that he was afterwards totally defeated 
by that prince. * 

A. D. 627. Edwin long heſitated between 
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| pazaniſm and chriſtianity ; but at length his 
determination was rod: by Cork, his 
prime miniſter and the chief prieſt of his an- 
| cient religion. This pontiff, who was a man 
of penetration, after great deliberation, de- 
clared in favour of the religion which incul- 
cated the worſhip of the one inviſible deity, and 
demoliſhed, with his own hand, the objects of 
his former adoration. The example of this 
great man had ſuch an influence on the mind 
of the king, that he, with the whole court, 
was baptized at York, of which place Paulinus 
was created biſhop. His power, augmented 

by his converſion, excited the jealous of the 
Saxon princes, and eſpecially of Penda, king 
of Mercia, naturally fierce and impatient, 01 
who had long deſired to ſhake off the Nor- 
thumbrian yoke. The wiſhed occaſion ſoon 
occurred : Ceadwalla, king of the Britons, 
came to Penda's court to confer with him on 
the ſubject ; and the reſult of their conference 
was, to unite their forces, and diſpute the au- 
thority of this mighty monarch in the field of 
battle. Having joined their armies, they ad- 
vanced as far as Hatfield in Yorkſhire, where 
they found Edwin ready to engage them. 
A. D. 633. The conteſt began with great 
fury on both fides, and remained doubttul a 
long time; but was decided by the effect of an 
accident, which deprived Edwin of that pre- 
fence of mind, which he hitherto retained. 
His ſon Offrid fell at his feet, pierced through 
the heart with an arrow, which ſight ſubdued 
the reaſon and excited the diſtraction of his af- 
tected parent. Regardleſs of the conſequence, 


he ruſhed into the midſf of the combined 
army, where his life ſoon Paid the forfeit of 
his temerity. The loſs of their king excited a 
general confternation amongft the Northum- 
brians, who abandoned the field, and left ta 
the allies the victory, which they proſecuted 
with the utmoſt inhumanity. They ravaged 
the whole country of Northumberland, with 
fire and ſword, and the Britiſh prince, though 
a chriſtian, evinced an abſolute deſtitution of 
the firſt grand principle of the religion of na- 
ture, humanity. Actuated by the moſt ma- 
lignant inveteracy, he ſpared neither age nor 


ſex, ſo that Elfrid, eldeſt fon of Edwin, pre- 


- 


ferring 


r 
33 


3 
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him with ſome degree of humanity, but at 


length ordered him to be murdered in his 


21 The queen fled with Paulinus to 


er brother in Kent, and ended her days in a 


monaſtery founded by herſelf; and the prelate 
was honoured with the ſee of Rocheſter. Ani- 
mated by deſpair, the Northumbrians deter- 
mined to periſh ſword in hand rather than ſub- 
mit themſelves to ſuch tyranny ; and in order 


to make an effort to retrieve their liberty, they 


placed a relation of Edwin's, named Ofric, 


on the throne of Deira, and Anfrid, fon of 


Ethelfrid on that of Bernicia. Theſe kings 
had profeſſed chriſtianity, but on their eleva- 
tion apoſtatized, which action they did not long 


| ſurvive. In 634, Oſric attempting to beſiege 


Ceadwalla in York, was defeated and ſlain by 
the Britiſh king ; who then marched againſt 
Ethelfrid, whom he attacked by ſurprize, 


New, and totally routed his army. Oſwald, 


who was {kill an exile in Scotland, affected by 
the diſtreſs of his country, determined to 
reſcue it from the oppreſſive Ceadwalla, or 
periſh in the attempt. Accordingly with a 
handful of men he marched againſt the tyrant, 
who, fluſhed with ſucceſs, as well as by 
vaſt ſuperiority in number, went forth to meet 


him, confident of ſucceſs. Ofwald proceeded 


with great caution, intrenched himſelf in an 
advantageous poſt at Halidown, and erected 
a croſs as a ſtandard in the front of his little 
army. He then implored a bleſſing on his 
arms, after appealing to heaven for the juſtice 
of his cauſe. Thus animated, and thus re- 
ſolved; they bravely ſuſtained the charge of 


the Britan, who leading up his army to force 


the intrenchments, was ſlain by an arrow. 
A general confuſion prevailed in the Britiſh 
army, on this accident, of which the Northum- 
brians availed themſelves, and iallying forth, 
fell upon them with vigour, and obtained a 
complete victory. Thus was liberty regained by 
a ſtripling prince, trained to the liberal arts, and 


not leſs nurſed in the ſchool of adverſity. This 
wonderful and important victory was attributed 


to the peculiar interpcſition of divine Provi- 
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ferring the mercy of an incenſed pagan, to the 
frantic zeal of a miſguided chriſtian, ſurren- 
dered himſelf to Penda, who at firſt received 


dence, from whehce the plain on which it was 
obtained, is called Heoffenfelt, or Heaven's- 
field. Oſwald became poſſeſſed of the two 
Northumbrian kingdoms by this . 
to both which he was heir by his father Ethel- 
frid, and his mother Acca, ſiſter to Edwin. 
He began his reign with excellent regulations, 
both of religious and civil polity. - His learn- 
ing and virtues endeared him to his ſubjects, 
and ſo enhanced his character with the other 
Saxon princes, that he was choſen head of 
their confederacy. He was an ornament to 
chriſtianity, exhibiting- throughout his whole 
conduct the moſt extenſive charity and bene- 
volence, and an example worthy of the greateſt 
monarch ; for it is recorded to his immortal 
fame, that he ſent to the poor diſhes untouch- 
ed from his table, and ordered the plate in 
which they were ſerved up, to be broken in 
pieces and diſtributed amongſt them. 
A. D. 642. His reſplendent character, the 
ve ai of his ſtation, and the tranquility 
of his reign, drew upon him the envy of the 
ambitious Penda, who aſſembled his force, 
marched into Northumberland, and com- 
menced hoſtilities. The unſuſpecting king. 
fell a victim to this treacherous Saxon, being 
under a neceſſity of encountering him unpre- 
pared; he loſt his life in the battle which en- 
ſued, at a place which in memory df him is 
now called Ofweſtry. Penda purſued his 
victory with his wanted cruelty. Finding the - 
body of Ofwald, he ordered it to be eur to 
pieces and expoſed on. pales, as trophies ;_ he 
then laid waſte great part of Northumberland, 
and undertook the fiege of Banbury caſtle , 
but was obliged to deſiſt on account of the 
difficulty of the enterprize, and direct his 
march towards Eaſt-Anglia. On his depar- 
ture, A. D. 643, the Northumbrians placed 
Oſwy, brother to Oſwald, on the throne of 
Bernicia, and Oſwin, the fon of Ofric, on 
that of Deira. Theſe two princes reigned in 
mutual amity, ſo long as they apprehended an 
mvaſion from Penda; but en the removal of 
ſuſpicion, Cſwy determined to dethrone his 
brother, and unite the Kingdoms. Ofwin, 
unAt for war, and dreading its effects, retired 
With a faithful domeſtic to the houſe of æ no- 


bleman, 
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Plewan, whom ha conſidered, as. his friend; 
Put een other wiſe, by treacherouſly 

| J | ing ur up to his brother, who ordered. 
both him and his ſervant to be put to death. 


- 


ever: 


* 


and to prevent his uſu 


X. D. 654. Deteſting the cruelty of Oſwy, 
tion, the Deirians 


place d Athelwalt, fon of the illuftrius Oſwald, 


dd the throne z Who, to confirm this deſign, 
contracted an alliance with the king of Eaſt- 


Anglia. Penda, who ſtill retained his aver- 


ſion to the Northumbrians, projected, at the 
ſame time, a league againſt Oſwy; in which 
Athelwalt readily engaged. Oſwy, alarmed 
at this alliance, uſed every | 
vention, offered Penda an immenſe ſum, and 
even his regalia, to decline his engagements ; 


method of pre- 


but the haughty Mercian rejected them all. 
In this ſituation, Oſwy determined to hazard 


all by one deciſive blow: he put himſelf at 


the head of a few forces, and took the field, 
(A. D. 655) attended by his ſon. Alfrid, after pe 
having. previouſly bound himſelf by a vow, 
btail victory, to endow twelve 


if he obtained | 
monaſteries, and oblige his daughter to aſſume 
the veil. The armies met on the banks of the 
river Wenved in Yorkſhire. Athelwalt reflect- 
ing that he ſhould become a prey to the con- 
queror, on whoſe ſide ſoever the victory ſhould 
fall, determined to ſtand neuter during the en- 
ement, that he might be able to defend 
umſelf from the deſigns of the conqueror, 


Penda, and the king of Eaſt-Anglia, not ſuſ- 


pecting his intentions, attacked the Bernicians 
with great fury; but Athelwalt wheeling off 
with his party, occaſioned a general confuſion 
. amoneſt the other troops, who imagined they 
were betrayed; and the two chiefs were ſlain 
in endeavouring to rally their forces. A total 
defeat enſued, whilft the Mercians and Eaſt- 
Anglians met the fate they endeavoured to 
avoid from the ſword of the Northumbrians, 
Oſwy, having rebgioufly performed his vow, 
penetrated into Mercia, and ſubdued it with- 
out oppoſition, the ſons of Fenda having fled 
for refuge to another kingdom. The North- 
umbrian crown was with the diadem 
of Mercia three years, during which time Oſwy 
was elected chief of the Saxon monarchies. 

A. D. 658. Diſdaining ſubjection, and ex- 


—— 


— 


aſperatod by the ſeverity of officers, 


the Mercians entered into a confederacy, placed 


| Wulphur, ſon of Penda, on the throne," ex- 


pelled the Northumbrians, and took poſſeſfion 
of the country on the ſouthof the Trent and 
Humber. Athelwald dying ſoon after without 
iſſue, Ofwy acquired the dominion of Deira, 
which he conſigned to his natural fon Alfrid, 
and died in peace after a reign of twenty- 
eight years. e 
A. D. 670. His ſon Egfrid ſucceeded him 
in the kingdom of Bernicia; who ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of Deira, and compelled Al- 
frid to quit his throne and retire to Ireland. 
Egtrid was of an enterprizing genius, he ac- 
knowledged no ſuperior, and was no leſs reſo- 
lute in oppoſing the friponery of the court of 
Rome, than in fighting againſt kings. He 


defeated Wulphur king of Mercia, and took 


from him all the country of Lindſey. He ex- 
pelled Wilfred biſhop of Lindſter from his 


nor could he be prevailed on to reſtore him 
by a declaration of the pope in full ſynod. 
This enterprizing prince, determining to make 


a conqueſt of Ireland, ſent an army thither 


under the command of Bertfred. The Triſh 


would have compromiſed ; but at length, in- 


Oed at the ravages of the Northumbrians, 
they. reſolutely took up arms, and expelled 


the invadets. . Fruſtrated by their bravery, 
Egfrid turned his arms againſt the Scots, tho 


in violation of the treaty he had juſt conelud- 
ed with them in conjunction with the Pigs, 


and waited the country with fire and ſword. 


Eugenius, king of the Scots, prepared to meet 


him; and having found means to detach the 


Picts from his intereſt, attacked him, and to- 
tally routed his army. In this action Egfrid 
was dangerouſly wounded. Incenſed at the 
defection of the Picts, he advanced (A. D. 
686) into their country, in order to puniſn 
their treachery: the Picts retired to their 
mountains, and drew the Saxons into an am- 
buſh, by which their leader loſt his life and 
great part of his army. Thus fell Egfrid, a 
prince. of intrepidity and reſolution ; and the 
firft Britiſn king who dared honeſtly to defy 
the papal authority. By this defeat the king- 
| dom 


fee (A. D. 672) for his. faſtidious arrogance, 
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— gu Tay > tr | bu, 1 of the kingdom of Lenox, and 
ien e Joi = 2 3 Eatrid leav lea) at that time poſſeſſed by the Britons. He alſo 
ing u o, iſſue, the Northumbrians et 4 anticipated = treacherous, deſigns of Kine- 
frid 55 Ireland; previous to whoſe, return, wulph, biſhop of. Lindisfarne, by beſieging 
the enemies had ſecured their conqueſts, ſo him in his church, and conyeying him pri- 
that he could on: defend the remainder of * to Banbury, A. D. 756. Eadbert was 
his dominions from their incurſions. But one of the moſt eminent of the Northumbrian 
though he could not retrieve the ſplendour of | kings. Pepin, king of France, not only ſoli- | 
= the kingdom, he added to the Pace and hap- | cited his friendſhip, but endeavoured to bribe 
1} Bock of his ſubjects. After reigning twenty | him to an alliance by many valuable pr reſents. 
"7 ears, he left his. ſon Oſred to ſucceed him at Prompted by the prevailing foible of the time, 
arvs years of age, under the guardianſhip of | he followed the example of his predeceſſor; 
a noble lord called 'Brithric. The minority, of | and notwithſtanding the diflafive arguments, 
X Ofred tempted the ambition of a baron called | and cogent remonttrances of the neighbous 
* FEadwulf, who uſurped the crown, A. D. 705. | ing princes, he reſigned the crown to Oſul 
F Oſred and his tutor retired to Banbury caſtle, | his ſon, and embraced the monaſtic life in the 
which the uſurper inveſted ;, but was at length twentieth year of his reign. 
daepoſed; his conduct having incurred the dif: . A. D. 757. Oſulph was baſely aſſaſſinated 
= * "ok of biſho} Wilfred, who turned his | by his own ſervants in the firſt year, of his 
-F intereſt over to Oſred, and 10 ſtrengthened the reign ; upon which the regal power devolved 
9 prince's party, that the rebel was compelled on Mollo-Ethalwald, alchough he was not. of 
to raiſe. the ſiege, and was ſoon after. taken | the blood royal. This election of the people 
and beheaded for treaſon. As Oſred's greateſt | was 1 of diſaſters, which eventually 
crime was his averſion to the monks, they | proved the ruin of the kingdom; every no- 
have drawn his portrait in the blackeſt co- | bleman now aſpiring at regal dignity, and 
lours, branding him with imputations which | forming diſtinct parties and factions, which at 
decency forbids us to mention: however, a | firſt convulſed, — at length deſtroyed the 
conſpiracy was formed againſt him, by which | liberty of the nation, Ofwin was the firſt 
he loft his life, in the nineteenth year of his | amongſt theſe candidates for regality, who loſt 
age, and eleventh of his reign. Cenred, an | his lite in an engagement ainſt Ethelwald; 
gitimate ſon of Ida, and principal author | but about three years after, Ethelwald himſelf 
of the revolt, ſucceeded him (A. D. 716), | was taken off by the treachery of Alcred, who 
who reigned two years, and left the crown to | by that means obtained the crown. | 
Oſtic, whoſe reign, of eleven years is diſtin-'| A. D. 763. This traitor did not long enjoy 
guiſhed by no remarkable tranſaction. Ceol- | his uſurped dignity ; for, overpowered by the 
wulf ſucceeded (A. D. 730), who, tinctured | party of the decealed king, he fled to the Bri- 
with monaſtic. prejudice, after reigning ſeven Giſh court. Ethelred obtained the crown of 
or eight years, retired to a monaſtery, where | his father Mollo. This prince commenced 
he ended his days, A. D. 737. Ceolwulf, on | his reign (A. D. 774) with an act by which he 
his aſſumption of the monaſtic habit, reſigned excited a rebellion, and was the cauſe of his 
crown to Eadbert, his nephew, a prince | own expulſion. In order to fix himſelf on the 
by nature formed to govern. Immediately | throne, he put to death three of the principal 
on his aſcending the throne, the monarch of | noblemen who had eſpouſed the intereſt of his 
Mercia invaded the kingdom, while Eadbert | predeceſior ; on which an inſurrection enſued, 
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was en Car in oppoſing the Picts; the Mer- | and he was dethroned by his own ſubjects, 
. 00 Woppeſed returned loaded 


A. D. 779. Altwold, brother orf Alcred, ſuc; 
N cceded 
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ceeded, and reigned ten years with great juſ. | unappeaſed : he ordered one Ardulf, a noble- 


tice and moderation, till at length he ſhared 
the common fate of the times, and was aſſaſ- 
finated by one of the factious party, head 
by Siega, one of his own generals. 
5 2 789. 


v 
a” . o 


Oſred, ſon of Alcred; then 
held the ſceptre, who incurred ſuch diſgrace 

by his contemptible behaviour, that he was 
dethroned by his ſubjects, and confined to a 

monaſtery in the firſt year of his reign. On 
the expulſion of Oſred, they recalled Ethelred 
after an exile of fifteen years. This prince, 
ſtill retaining his vindictive diſpoſition, ſeduced 
by ſtratagem Oelf and Oelfwin, ſons of his 
predeceſſor from the church of York, where 
they had taken refuge, and ordered them to 


de aſſaſſinated at a village in Lancaſhire. Of- | 


red, the unhappy exile, next fell a victim to 
his cruelty, whom he allured from his retreat, 
and then baſely put to death. repens 

A. D. 794. During the reign of Ethelred, 
the Danes made a deſcent into Northumber- 
land, burnt the monaſtery of Lindisfarne, and 
committed many barbarittes on the monks. 
They renewed their viſit the following year, 
and pillaged the monaſtery of Tinmouth; but 
Ethelred drove them back to their ſhips, A. D. 
795; and being afterwards overtaken by a 
violent ſtorm, they periſhed on the Britiſh 
coaſt. -- BP 


man of the firſt diſtinction, to be put to death; 
but he eſcaped the perſecution through the 
connivance of thoſe who were charged with 
his execution. An open rebellion and a civil 
war ſucceeded, which continued two years 
with various ſucceſs, until the revolters had 
recourſe to aſſaſſination, and the tyrant loſt his 
life, after reigning ſeven years. 

A. D. 796. The party of the infurgents 
was not powerful enough to prevent Oſbald, 
an adherent to the late king, from aſcending 
the throne, notwithſtanding this deciſive ex- 
pedient; yet, in leſs than a month after his 
elevation, he was expelled by the oppoſite 
party, and fled for refuge to the Picts, and 
died an abbot. Ardult now aſcended the 
throne ; who was ſoon depoſed by the party 
which had ſlain Ethelred : notwithſtanding 
which, his faction encreaſed, and a bloody 
battle enſued in Lancaſhire ; but the king's 
party obtained the victory. As the malecon- 
tents encreaſed daily, Ardulf abdicated his 
crown (A. D. 798), and repaired to the court 
of -Charlemagne. On his retreat (A. D. 800) 
Elfwold, who headed the diſaffected party, 
ſeized the ſceptre (A. D. 808), but was ſoon 
dethroned by Andred (A. D. 810); in whoſe 
reign Northumberland ſubmitted to Egbert, 


Ethelred's jealouſy and revenge was ſtill 


'S 


who put an end to the Saxon heptarchy. 
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The Kingdom of EAST ANGLIA. 


HE Anglo-Saxons, who landed on the 

eaſtern coaſt of England, were the foun- 
ders of this kingdom, which was bounded on 
the North and Eaſt by the Humber and Ger- 
man Ocean, on the South by Eſſex, and on 
the Weſt by Mercia. It contained the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk, with part of 
Cambridgeſhire ; and its principal towns were 
Norwich, Thetford, Ely, and Cambridge. 


Oo 


Theſe Angles landed on the Britiſh ſhore, un- 


ſurvivor of whom aſſumed the title of kin : 
of the Eaſt Angles, A. D. 571; in whole 
reign no memorable tranſactions occurred. 


reign was as obſcure as that of his father. 
| Redwald; who now afcended the throne, was 
the moſt illuſtrious of all the kings of Eaſt- 
Anglia, if not of the whole heptarchy, of 
which he was choſen chief, A. D. 590, and 
filled his poſt with great dignity and ſplendor. 


der the conduct of twelve chiefs; Uffa, the 


But, as in the hiſtory of Northumberland, we 
| Ta have 


| His fon Titel fucceeded, A. D. 578, whoſe 


« » © 


2 6 2 / ' 


have had occaſion to record the moſt memo- | 
rable tranſactions of his life, we ſhall only 


obſerve, that, after'a glorious reign, he died 


in peace, and left his crown to his fon Erp- 
wald, A. D. 624. This prince ſo far degene- 
rated from the virtues of his father, that the 
people in contempt of his incapacity and pu- 
fillanimity, offered the kingdom to Edwin, 
king of Northumberland, who declined it, as 
a teſtimony of the gratitude which he owed 
to his father ; nevertheleſs, thoughout his 
whole reign, he acted in ſubordmation to that 
king. Erpwald, in the cloſe of his reign, 
embraced Chriſtianity, and gave great coun- 
tenance to the monks, which added to the 
diſguſt of his ſubject; for he was ſoon after 
aſſaſſinated by one Richbert, who held the 
reigns of government three years, though he 
never aſſumed the title of king. 

A. D. 633. The Eaſt-Angles, weary of 
the uſurpation of this pagan, recalled Sige- 
bert from his exile in France, where he had 
embraced the Chriſtian religion, and culti- 
vated many branches of polite literature. His 
chief care, on his aſcending the throne, was 
to reclaim; his ſubjects to the worſhip of the 


true and only Deity ; which was greatly faci- | 
litated by the aſſiſtance of Felix, a Burgun- 


dan prieſt, and an Iriſh monk named Furcus. 
Having ſucceeded in this important point, he 
proceeded to other regulations in his kingdom, 
and founded ſeminaries of learning .for the 


education of youth. Sigebert at length, ac- | 


tuated by the impetuous zeal of a new con- 
vert, reſigned his crown to his kinſman Egric, 
and retired into a monaſtery. 

A.D. 636. In the beginning of his reign, 
the dominions were invaded by Penda, the 
Mercian king, when his ſubjects, diffident of 
the abilities of their prince, called Sigebert 
from his retirement, and jntreated him to take 
the command of their forces. Their impor- 
tunity at length prevailed ; he came from the 
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 cloiſter, but refuſed to weild any other weapon 
than a wand. His whole conduct in this re- 
ſpect, was fanatic and enthuſiaſtic, the fatal 
effect of which was ſoon determined, for the 
Eaſt Anglian army was totally defeated, and 
both the kings ſlain in the field of battle. 

A. D. 644. On the demiſe of Egric, the 
crown devolved on Annas, nephew of the il- 
luſtrious Redwald, who did great honour to 
the Eaſt Anglian monarchy. He entertained 
Cenowalch, who fled to him for refuge, with 
great hoſpitality, and reſtored to him his king- 
dom, which had been uſurped by Penda. By 
this generous action he incurred the hatred of 
Penda, and as true bravery is not to be inti- 
midated by threats, he made preparations ne- 
ceſſary to oppoſe the intents of this furious 
Saxon, but was prevented by death, from the 
comp!'e.ion of his defign. He was ſucceeded 
by Ethelric, who dreading the conſequence of 
' waging war with ſo formidable an enemy, ig- 
nobly purchaſed a peace from Penda, with a 
| conſiderable ſum of money, and even joined 
him in his invaſion of Northumberland, where 
they were both vanquiſhed and ſlain by Oſwy, 
as we have already related. Ker. 
A. D. 655. Ethelwald fucceeded, of whoſe 
reign all hiſtory is ſilent, except that he left 
his crown to Ardulph, the fon of Ethelbert, 
| whoſe reign is as obſcure as the former; all 
that we can aſcertain concerning him, 1s, that 
he aſſiſted at the council of Hatfiele. 

Alphwald next filled the throne, at whoſe 
death the kingdom was divided between Beor- 
na and Ethelbert, who reigned together in 


peace and obſcurity. ' Beorna ſurvived his col- | 


legue, and was ſucceeded by Ethelred, who 
left his crown to his fon Ethelbert, a prince 
eminent for his learning and virtues, who felt 
a ſacrifice to the treachery of Offa, the Mer- 
ctan king, from which period Eaſt Anglia and 
Mercia were united. 


The 


a7 T 4 
1211 80 


TE. boundaries of the kingdom of Mer- 
da were, the Humber to the north, by 
waich. it was ſeparated from Northumberland; 
| onthe ſouth by the Thames, by which it was 
Parted from the kingdoms of Kent, Suſſex, 
and Weſſex; on the eaſt by the kingdoms of 
Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia, and on the welt by the 
river Severn. The principal towns were Lin- 


coln, Nottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Co- | 


ventry, Litchfield, Northampton, Glouceſter, 
Derby, - Cheſter, Shrewſbury, Stafford, Ox- 
ford, and Briſtol; fo that it was juitly deemed 


the moſt opulent and powerful kingdom of the | 


whole hepterchy. It was founded by. Crida, 
who arrived in England in 584, was crowned, 
and died after a reign of ten years. | 
The kingdom was then ſeized and poſſeſſed 
by Ethelbert, king of Kent, for three years ; 
But as his uſurpation produced murmurs. a- 
mongſt the people, he reſigned the crown to 


Wibba, the ſon of Crida, who after an obſcure | 


"reign of nineteen years, left it to his ſon 
Penda, | | 

A. D. 615. Ethelbert dreading the reſtleſs 
ambition of this prince, ſet him aſide, and 


transferred the crown to Cearlus, couſin ger- | 


man to the late king, who reigned nine years, 
and dying without iſſue, the WO devol- 
ved on Penda, then fifty years of age. 
n Lip 2 thus 9 had an 

opportunity of diſplaying that diſpoſition and 

3 for which he had been — ſet 
alide. He was enterpriſing, ferocious, and 


cruel, N in the horrid devaſtations of 
war, and e 


| ſion of human blood, having 
ſacrificed no leſs than five chriſtian kings to 
his ambition. One circumſtance muſt be re- 
corded to his honour ; that although he re- 
— ed chriſtianity himſelf, he allowed free to- 


jon to others, provided their conduct cor- 


reſponded with their profeſſion. In the eigh- 
teenth year of his reign, he invaded the king- 
dom of Northumberland, and there fell a vic- 
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tim to ambition, as we have already related in 
the hiſtory of that monarchy. 

A. D. 657. On the death of Penda, who 
left his ſon Peada in poſſeſſion of the little king- 
dom of Leiceſter, Oſwy the conqueror made 
himſelf maſter, of Mercia, reſigning to him the 
ſpot which his father had bequeathed him; 
but that unfortunate prince being poiſoned by 
his wife, Oſwy My his principality to the 
Mercian kingdom, the crown o which was 
ſoon wreſted from him, by the gallantry of 

Wulphur, the ſon of Penda. l 

A. D. 659, Wulphur inherited the fiery 
diſpoſition of his father, waging war wich all 
the neighbouring princes, with various ſucceſs. 
He reduced the Iſle of Wight, and preſented 
it to Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, whom he had 
taken priſoner, and converted to the chriſtian 
religion. He reigned ſeventeen years, four 
of which he was chief of the Saxon confede- 
racy. We have already related the ſignal bat- 
tle he fought with Eſcuin, king of Weſſex, 
and ſhall 1 add, that he bequeathed his 

crown to his ſon Kenred, who was ſupplanted 
by his uncle Ethelretn. 

A. D. 679. The uſurper on his acceſſion, 
conſtitnted Hertfordſhire an independent pro- 
vince, in favour of his brother Merowald, 


* 


who, together with his younger brother Mer- 


celm, dying without iſſue, it reverted to the 
kingdom of Mercia. His firſt military expe- 
dition was againſt the kingdom of Kent, in 
which he made great devaſtation, deſtroyed 
the city of Rocheſter, and returned loaden 
with plunder. | | | 
A. D. 679. At this time, with the conſent 
of the ſtate, the kingdom was divided into the 
five dioceſes of Worceſter, Litchfield, Lei- 
ceſter, Lindſey or Cenadcaſter, and Hereford. 
Ethelred now ſeemed to enjoy his conqueſts 
in uninterrupted tranquillity, when his queen 
was aſſaſſinated by the northern Mercians, the 


_— 


cauſe of which hiſtory leaves us in the dark; 
but 
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but the king himſelf was not free from fuſ- 
Picion of being acceſſaty to the deed, as no 
inquiry was made after the perpetrators of 
this cruel action However that be, he Fi 
ſigned the crown to Cenred his nephew, and 

retired into the monaſtery of Bardney in Lin- 
colnſbire, in Which he ved years, and died 

abbot of the pl lace. 

Fs . 5. wi Cenred, who reigned about 
* years, is remarkable for nothing but tran- 
-quillity, till Offa, king of Eſſex, came to his 
_— to demand his _ Cinifwintha in mar- 
; who, inſtead of complying with the pro- 
— al, perſuaded both her nephew and lover 
to reſign their earthly pomp, and retire to 
Rome, where they aſſumed the monaſtic habit, 
__ died in obſcurity. 

Ceolred ſucceeded to the 


5 K e capacity for government far ex- 


ceeded that of his predeceffor. He ſuſtained 


a long and furious war with Ina, king of 


Weſſex, with whom he fought a bloody | bat- 
tle, in - which neither party could claim the 
the victory. The character of this prince has 
been infamouſly handled by the ſcandle of mo- 
naſtic drones, of whom he was no patron, but 
rather violated their privileges; in conſe- 
quence of which the religious, as they are 
called, found means to poiſon him. 


A.D. 716. Ethelbald, who ſucceeded Ceol- 
red, was one of the moſt illuſtrious princes 
that had hitherto ſwayed the Mercian ſcepter. 


He founded the — monaſtery of 778 
land, and was ſoon after choſen chief of 
Saxon confederacy. But his ambition 1 3 
with his 
of his election, by aſſuming an imperious au- 
thority to which he had no claim. This inſo- 
lent behaviour excited the jealouſy and hatred 
of the other princes, and the ings of Weſſex 
and Northumberland engaged in a league to 


chaſtize his arrogance. Apprized of this al- | 
liance, Ethelbald aſſembled his forces, invaded 


Northumberland and returned loaded with 
plunder. In the mean time his own domi- 
nions were attacked by Ethelhard, king of 
Weſſek, who routed a body of troops com- 
manded by his ſon Ofwald z he advanced im- 
ee to check the progreſs of the invader, 


Ne, 3. 


power, he perverted the deſign 


r 


** „ 


4 


|. 


| nerall ſuccelsful. 
| again them, their King, Marmodius, entered 


| k, tr 
| plete hich they 


83 


whom he expelled, and in his purſuit, took 
* 1.8 of Somerton in Somerietſhire. 
After this, Ethelbald was de- 
feared. by uber and at length ſlain in a 
mutiny, lh ney in his army by a nobleman 
named Beornred, who afterwards ſeized the 
throne. But the Saxon nobles, deteſting the 
means by which he arrived at it; ſoon depoſed 


ö 


him, and veſted Offa, nephew to the late 


king, with the regal . The character 
of this prince is ſo blended, that it is difficult 
to aſcertain his real principles. His ambition 
was equal to that of Penda; but he uſed his 
victories with more moderation and humanity. 
His firſt military expedition was agãinſt the 
kin of Kent, the king of which he de- 
feated, and flew with his own hand, He then 
marched to the northward and invaded North- 
umberland, Which was then rent with civil 
diſtraction. In this expedition he reduced 
Nottinghamſhire, and annexed it to his domi- 
nions. He then chaſtiſed the Weſt Saxons 
for aſſiſting the Northumbrians, and attack - 

ing them at Benſington in Oxfordſhire, a bat- 
tle enſued, in which. their kin was totally de. 


feated, and the town of Ben taken by 
the victor, who ſoon after ſubdued che whole 
of Oxon. 


- 757. The Britons, taking 


the ad- 
—1U of theſe wars amongſt t 


Saxon 


| princes, made ſudden inroads on thaw domi- 


nions, which, becauſe uexpected, proved ge- 
Offa preparations 


into a treaty with him in order to gain NINE + 
and Offa, by way of ſecurity from any future 
incurſions, threw-up a ſtrong intrenchment 
from the mouth of the river Dee i in Flintſhire, 
to the fall of the Wye near Briſtol. This ar- 
duous work the Britons called Claud Offa, 
and the remains of it are ſtill known by the 
E of 5 of 0s Dyke. The Britons, excited 
b termined to deſtroy this 
ſuftered the enemy to com- 

Accordingly they aſſem- 
bled their ſcattered forces, under pretence of 


celebrating Chriſtmas, and in the midſt of the 
truce mage an irruption, threw down the 


— 


| 


banks in ſeveral places, filled up the ditch, 
O and 
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penetrated e even to Offa $ court, ſpreading | 
To * deſtruction over the whole country. 
Offa, -incenſed at the violation of the truce, | 
ſeized on the hof , and entering Wales 


with a powerful army, defeated the Britons, 


"and drove chem farther into their own country. 


A. D. 786. On his return he aſſbciated 


n ſon Egfrid with him in the government, 
and gave his daughter in marriage to Brithrick, 
king of Weſſex. By his political conduct in 


general, he E a reputation equal to any 
ad 


prince who yet hoy ent over the Saxon 

eptarchy. But he was gui 
ſullied all the glory which he or any prince 
could acquire. He invited the king of Eaſt- 
Anglia to his court, under pretence of con- 
cluding a treaty of marriage between him and 
his daughter, and there, in violation of all 
laws, aſſaſſinated the unhappy prince; and, 
to add to this atrocious gullt, ſeized on the 
dominions of the murdered monarch. He 


Ity of a crime that 


affected afterward a degree of remorſe for this 


horrid act of inhumanity and diſingenuity, 
and made a journey to Rome to obtain abſo- 
lution from the Pope, 


tax of Rome - fcot, or Peter- pence, which was 


- conſtantly levied till the reign of Henry VIII. 
who aboliſhed ſo ſhameful an impoſition. On | 
his return to England, he erected the monaſ- 


tery of St. Albans, in which he reſided ſome 
years as ſteward, and then reſigned his breath, 
after a reign of thirty-nine years. 

A. D. 796. The regal power now centered 
folely in Ppt who, 2 the life of his 


where he ſettled the 


ather, had given indications of a happy turn 
2 ce 4 but he had very httle op- 
n for Wee his political talents; 
rviving his parent only four months. 
The crown devolved to Kenulf, deſcended 


in a collateral branch from Penda, who was a 
reſplendent, example of valour, juſtice, and 
"temperance. 


He advanced againſt, Egbart- 
Pren, king of Kent, at a time of civil Fllen 
tions; ſo that meeting with little oppoſition, 
he took him priſoner, put out his eyes, and 
placed another prince on the throne; by 
Which Kent was annexed to the kingdom of 
Mercia. Kenulf died after a glorious reign 
of twenty-four years, leaving a young ſon 
named Kenelm, and two daughters, e 
drida and Burgamida. 

A. D. $19. Kenelm ſucceeded his father, 
but \ was aſſaſſinated by order of his ſiſter Quen- 
drida in the firſt year of his reign. However, 


ſhe did not enjoy the effects of that. hotrid 


crime ; for the people placed Ceolwulph, un- 
cle to the late king, on the throne. This 
prince having reigned a year, was depoſed by 


| Bernulph, one of the principal noblemen in 


the country. The uſurper was defeated and 
ſlain by the king of the Eaſt-Angles, having 
reigned three years. 
His ſucceſſor, Ludican, endeavouring to 
revenge his death, underwent the ſame fate. 
A. D. 825. Withlaf after yards aſcended, 


the throne, but, after a reign of two years, 
| was defeated by Egbert, wha Pur. Ak: end ta 


the Saxon heptarchy. 


eee eee 


eee 


EGB E RT, Firſt Monxazxcn 4 en R 


A. D. * the demiſe of the pacific Brith- 
800. rie, the Weſt Saxon, as we have | 
already related, ſent a deputation to Egbert, | 
in conſequence of which he returned and af- | 
cended the throne of his anceſtors. He had | 
applied himſelf to politicks and the art of 
war at the court of Charlemagne, where he | 


| acquired wy requiſite to adorn a crown, On 


| his acceſſion to the throne, he found himſelß 


king of an united people, fluſhed. with con- 
queſt, and aſpiring at empire over the reſt of 
their countrymen. Egbert well knew, that 
previous to the reduction of the Saxons, the 


Britons muſt be prevented fromobſtructing the 


execution of his grand deſign. He therefore 
determined to advance firſt againſt the ancient: 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants of eis, ile, who now poſſeſſed | 


Cornwall and Wales. In the mean time he 
endeavoured to promote and maintain a re- 
conciliation between the princes of the heptar- 
chy, which he actually effected between Ear- 
dulph king of Northumberland, and Cenulph | 
king of Mercia, when both parties met in the 
field to decide their differences by the ſword: 
A. D. 808. Having thus ingratiated him- 
ſelf in the favour of his countrymen, he aſſem- 
bled an army, and march: d agatnit the Britons 
of Cornwall, whom he defeated in a bloody 
battle at Camelford. He alſo reduced Exeter, 
and ſubdued the whole nation. He alſo re- 
duced Exeter, and ſubdued the whole nation. 
Beornulph, king of Mercia, alarmed at. the 
rapidity of his ſucceſs, invaded his territories 
in Fig abſence, relying on a treaty he had form- 
ed with the Britons. . This invaſion diverted 
him from the purſuit of his victory in Corn- 


wall, being e to march againſt the 


nn. 

A. D. 823. The two armies met at Elandine, 
now Wilton in Wiltſhire, where there ſoon | 
enſued an obſtinate engagement, and victory 


declaring for Egbert, Beornulph was com- 


pelled to flight, leaving great part of his army 
dead on the field of battle. The victor in- 
ſtead of purſuing his conqueſt, detached E- | 


thelwulf his ſon, Alſtan biſhop of Sherborn, 


throne ; who, having raiſed a numerous army, 
advanced. into the heart of the country, to 
chaſtize the revolters; by whom he was de- 
feated and ſlain. The Mercians, ſtill deſirous 
of maintaing their independency, in a grand 
council elected Withlaf, a perſon of eminent 
abilities, to the regal dignity. He exerted his 


| utmoſt efforts towithſtand the victorious army, 


but was driven from provincee to province, 
and at length obliged to conceal himſelf 1 ina 


cell in the abbey of Croyland. 


Egbert now became maſter of the whole 
Mercian kingdom ; and in pity to the exiled 
monarch, recalled and replaced him on the 
throne, ſubjecting him to an annual tribute. 
This inſtance of humanity reconciled the Mer- 
cians to their ſubmiſhve. ſtate, who were now 
indulged with their ancient form of govern- 
ment, and ruled by a prince of their own 
electing, who was a man of 3 en __ 
great popularity. ©. | 

A. D. 829. Egbert bring now the con- 
firmed if of te of the Saxon heptarchy, in order 
to add a ſanction to his authority, ſummoned 


a general aſſembly of the clergy and laity at 


Wincheſter, — he was ſolemnly crowned 
king of Britain; he iſſued an edict for the abo- 
lition of all diſtinctions amongſt the Saxon 
kingdoms, and commanded the united hep- 
tarchy to be called for the future by the name 


and Wulfheard an experienced general to re- of England. 


duce Kent, whoſe king reigned in ſubordina- | 
- dignity and glory, having eſtabliſhed his throne 


tion to the Mercians. On the approach of 


_ Egbert's troops, Baldred their king fled over 


the Thames, without making the leaſt ; Opp0- 


fition to the invaders, whom he left in full | 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom. At the ſame time 
the Eaſt Angles deputed ambaſſadors to ſo- | 
licit. the protection of Egbert, and crave his | 
aſſiſtance to enable them to throw off the Mer- | 
clan yoke. 

A. D. 825. Beornulph, inſtead of riſquing | 
another engagement with Egbert, 
with his army to ſuppreſs. the Eaſt Angles, by 
whom he Was defeated and ſlain. The Mer- 


cians, tho* in this emergency, were tenacious | was it deemed beneath the, digni 


of the province of Eaſt Anglia, laying aſide 


n'mouſly Joined in raiſing Ludican' to the 


Egbert had now attained to the ſummit of 


in the affections of his people, and confirmed 


the peace of his whole kingdom. Burt a fatal 


incident ſoon eclipſed this ſunſhine of general | 
felicity. The Danes, who had already made 
ſome inconſiderable attempts upon different, 
Faun of the kingdom, renewed their incur- 
ions. They were a people compoſed of dif- 
ferent nations, inhabiting the cauntries of Jut- 
land, Sweden, Denmark. and Norway; and 


marched | had for ſeveral years made frequent deſcents 
on the ſeveral coaſts of Europe; for cuſtom. 


with them had given ſanction for piracy, nor 
ty of kings. 


Their country abounded with foreſts which ſup- n 


therefore their inteſtine animoſities, they una- [ 


' {-1s, which they worked with ſails and oats, 


phed them with timber for building their veſ- 


and 


— — Ä 


P 
Sede and in queſt of plunder; but theſe 
Help erben 


in landing on the iſle of Sheepey 


Mips laden with plunder. 
this ſueceſs, 


marched 
troops, which he 


furiouſly, that their —— defeat muſt have en- 


having loſt, amongſt others, two principal of- 
Ts ers, Ducda and Oſmond, _ with the 


| Educated for the monaſtic life, and admitted 
to the order off a deacon in the abbey of 


attempts were inconſidera compared with 
the reign of Egbert. 
the naval power of the Saxons had been | 
neglected, the Danes found no difficulty | 
in Kent, 
which they pillaged, and returned to their 
Encouraged by 
renewed their adventure the 
mouth of the Tyne, where 


enſuing year at t 


having received a ſmall check, they re-em- | 
barked, and ſhore, landed a 
conſiderable army at Charmauth in Dorſetſhire. 


A.. 833. ** rized of this event, | 
them - wy. 3 a ſmall body of 
t ſufficient to chaſtiſe 
a crew of undiſciplined banditti; but not- 
withſtanding he put them into ſome diſorder 


at the firſt onſet, they charged the Engliſh fo 


ſued, had not the approach of night favoured 
and enabled them to eſcape unmoleſted, after 


perior pr 


E TH. 


THELWULF, the fon of Egbert, ſuc- 
ceeded his renowned father : he had been 


——_— 


Wincheſter, during the . of his elder bro- 
ther ; but on his death, He obtained a diſpen- 

fation from pope Leo, by which he was per- 
mitted to quit the clerical habit and aſſume a 
ſecular life. After he left the cloiſter, he had 
given ſignal proofs of his valour in his father's 
expedition againſt the Danes; tho? he ſtill re- 
tained the inert dif poſition contracted by the 
repoſe of a monaſtic retreat; but this temper 
could not be indulged at ſo critical a juncture 


when the kingdom was inceſſantly alarmed by ; 


a yaliant and indefatigable enemy. 


the 


a ,- 47 
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expulſionof the invaders tended to their mutual 
intereſt, the latter joined the Danes in their 


enge againſt the Saxons. 

A. P. 835. About two years after the late 

ition, they united their armies, landed 

in 'Comnwall, and acvanced towards the bor- 
ders of Devonſhire, in order to penetrate into 
the territories of Egbert. This brave and in- 
trepid prince collected his forces, and reſo- 
| lutely advanced towards the daring enemy. A 
battle enſued at Hengſdown-hull, near Kelling- 
ton, where the invaders were totally defeated, 
and the greateſt part of their army cut off. By 
this victory Egbert convinced them of his — 
oweſs, as well as retrieved the blemiſh 
his reputation might have ſuſtained from the 
action at Charmauth. But death ſoon ad- 
vanced his fame beyond the reach of capricious 
fortune, for he died in unrivalled luftre, after 
2 reign of ſix and thirty years. A. D. 838. 

Egbert, as a prince, was magnanimous z 
as a politician, conſummate z and as a man, 
benevolent and humane. 


Pr. 


In the firſt year of his reign, a body of theſe 


pirates landed at Southamton, but bad ſcarce 
began to pillage e er Wulſheard, an eminent 
general, totally routed them, tho? death depri- 
ved him of the reward of his victory. Before 
the diſmiſſion of the troops of the deceafed 
general, intelligence was brought that the 
Danes had made a ſecond deſcent at Portland, 
and the arm 77 ſent againſt them under the 
command of Edelhelm, who bravely attacked 
the invaders, andatonce diſordered ir ranks ; 
but they rallied, and ſo vigorouſly renewed 


their charge, that the Engliſh were put to 


flight, and their brave general ſlain, | 
A. D. 839. The next year they landed at 


Romney, and defeated Herebert, who was 
ſent 


"4 


: -then er fatther | 
into che county, they 


Lindley, „ Fat ng Pamterbury and Rocheſter 


exempt teen then devaſtations. The variety 
deſcents 1 

ſob of the Lendl of the iſland, e 

came deſirous of eſtabliſhment in it. 

A. D. 840. Accordingly they landed a nu- 
merous army at Charmouth, 4 — they had 
formerly gained an advantage over Egbert. 
This event could not fail to alarm the ſupine 
Ethelwulf, who aſſembled his forces without 
delay, and advanced in perſon againſt the ra- 
vagers. A bloody battle enſued, in which 
the Danes were again victorious, but with ſo 
little advantage that they gave over their de- 
ſign of eſtabliſhing 8 During theſe 
tranſactions, Berthulf, tributary king of Mer- 
cia attacked the Britons, and a general engage- 
ment enſued at. Ketel, on the frontiers of both 
kingdoms, in which Mervyne Vrych, the Bri- 
tiſn king was ſlain, Yet his death ſerved only 
to inflame-the Britons and protract the war. 
Ethelwulf therefore, harraſſed with continual . 
invaſions, and deſirous of repoſe, conſigned 
the kingdoms of the Eaſt and South Saxons, 
together with that of Kent, to his fon Athel- 
ſtan. Tho' by this judicious procedure the 
ſouthern parts of his kingdom were ſecured ; | 
yet the northern, and particularly the kingdom 
of Northumberland, the ſtrength of which 

was exhauſted by inteſtine broils, were conti- 
nually expoſed to the ravagers. — 
A. D. 851. At length, having impover- 
iſhed this unhappy country, they ſteered for 
the coaſt of Weſſex, and landed at the mouth 
of the river Parret, in Somerſetſhire, where 
they were oppoſed by Oſric, an eminent offi- 
them with great ſlaughter. 

A. D. 851. This defeat did not prevent the 
purſuit of their outrages, for they again landed 
in the ſame country, and perſiſted in the ſame 
violence and rapine ; but were at laſt wa 
routed at Wenbury. Animated by this victo 
the young Athelſtan, natural fon of Ethelwulf, 
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] own- element, with 


afforded | them a general | 


cer, and Alftanbiſkop of Sherborn, Who routed 


87 
were defeated on their 
ie loſs of nine of their 


Sandwich, where the 


largeſt ſhi This'event plainly indicates the | 
| "ke vaſt eee of a naval orce; ſenſible 


ef Which, the Engliſh had been afliduous ; in 
airing the defects of their anceſtors. Not- 
| withſtanding their late overthrow, the Danes 
| took up their winter quarters at Sheepey. 

A. D. 853. The next ſpring they embarked 
on board arts hundred ſail of ſhips, and 
ſteered towards the river Thames, took Can- 
terbury and London, and defeated Bertulph 
king of Mercia ; but penetrating into Surry, 
and committing the moſt terrible acts of ye” 
tice, Ethelwulf rouzed from his lethargy 
bravely attacked them in conjunction with 
ſon Ethelbald, and they were vanquiſhed a 
terrible laughter. We have no information 
concerning Ethelſtan, after his gloriour en- 
gagement with the pirates off Sandwich. 

At D. 853. During theſe tranſactions, Ber- 
thulf king of Mercia Fed, and was ſucceeded 
by Buthred, who married the daughter of 
Ethelwulf, joined his army againſt the Welch 
and reduced them to terms of peace. The 
defeat which the Danes had ſuſtained in Surry, 
did not deter them from perſiſting in their pi- 
ratical deſcents ; for they 3 . this year to 
the iſle of Thanet, a communication with 
their own country being conſtantly maintained 
by means of their navy. Their rapid increaſe 
m numbers and power, tho alarming to their 
| nation, little affected their indolent king who 
was a voluntary dupe to his ruling 5 
His confidence was ſhared between two 
lates of a very oppoſite turns of mind; 9 
thin Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Alſtan, bi- 
of Sherborn. Swithin, no leſs a dupe to mon- 
kiſh enthuſiaſm than his royal maſter, by re- 
preſenting to him the vanity of every terreſtrial 
object, and the peculiar felicity of a liſe of de- 
vout ret:rement, endeavourcd to detach him 
tho' fo inconſiſtent with his ſtation, from all 
worldy cares. Athelſtan, whoſe religion was 
more reaſonable than that of his aſſociate, by 
| ſuggeſting the connection between religion and 
| humanity, the ties of our country, and the 


| * 


; 


fitted out a fleet, and engaged them near 
Numb. 3. 


i, 


preſer vation of our rights, endeavour to eraſe 
ET the 


| 


»- 


| 1 coming his dignity and character. 
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8 
| had-wronght,, and finite bim to actions be- 


The mind of the king was th 8. 
biaſſed by theſe two pre tes” Th | 
tional d 


he relapſed into former bigotry, and followed 
the 8 of Swithin, Which ſo enhanced 
dis reſpect for the church and clergy, that his 
munificence to both regenerated into profuſion. 
In order to teſtify his veneration for the pope, 
the great head of the chutch he ſent his ſon 
Alfred, then only twelve years of age, to 
Rome, that he might be confirmed by pope 
Leo IV. ho then filled the papal chair. 
A. D, 854 Not ſatisfied with this token 
of reſpect, he ſoon followed his ſon, and was 
received by the pontiff with peculiar marks of 
diſtinction; in return for which, he gave his 
ſubmiſſion and regard. He rebuilt the En- 
gliſh college which had been reduced to aſhes, 
and engaged to extend the Rome: ſcot, or 
Peter's-pence, over his whole kingdom; and 
as a ſtronger mark of his bigotry and weakneſs, 
bound himſelf to pay an annual tribute of 
three hundred marks, two thirds of which 
were rg rag for defraying the expence 
of tapers, for the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and the remainder for the pope's own 
Private o. caſions. In his return, he ſtayed 
ſome time at the court of Charles the Bald, 
king of France, whoſe daughter he married 
in the thirteenth year of her age, and by that 
means entailed many future troubles on him- 
ſelf and family. Whilſt Ethelwulf thus im- 
. -prudently gratified the impulſes of bigotry 
and paſſion abroad, he was totally neglectful 
of the ſtate of affairs at home, where his ene- 
mies were committing continualravages, The 
mhabitants of Surry and Kent, commanded 
by Alcher and Huda, attacked them in the 
ite of Thanet, with ſo much intrepidity, that 
the Daniſh army was broken, and the troops 
driven to the ſea ſide ; but the Danes, renewed 
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the impreſſion which the doctrines of che other ? A. D. 653. Tha 


akernarely Their King had now deſerted them almoſt two 
2 7 5 times of na- years, . 

anger, he was guided by the council | 
of Alſtan, but when the ſtorms were averted, | biſhop Alſton, . fearing that the indolence, miſ- 


prince, would be productive of the total ruin 
of his country, conſulted with the king's ſon 
Ethelbald, and Eanwul, earl of Somerſet, 
how they might retrieve the honour of the 


ih generals on the ſpot. | 


34s ; ; 


very much 
ſtrengthened the intereſt of the Danes to the 
eneral grief and concern of the Engliſh. 


J they were left to contend with a 
potent and cruel enemy. That great patriot, 


management, and ſuperſtition of a fanatical 


crown, and fix the government on a ſolid 
foundation; in confequence of which, a ſtrong 
party was formed againſt; the king, without 
his having the leaſt ſuſpicion of their deſign. 
He was no ſooner apprized of the conſpiracy, 9 
than he: quitted the court of France, and ar- be 
rived with his new queen in England, before _ 
weretaken meaſures for preventing his return, 
Ethelbald, proſecuted his deſigns unawed 
by his father's preſence ; urging to confirm 
his pretence, his beſtowing the title and dig- 
nity of queen upon his young conſort, con- 
trary to the law enacted by the Saxons on 
Brithric's being poiſoned by his wife. A civil 
war ſeemed now. impending, when the pre- 
lates and noblemen interpoſed in behalf of 
their ſinking country, and prevailed on the 
king and his ſon, to comprimiſe matters without 
the effuſion of human blood: in conſequence 
of which, amity was confirmed betwixt them, 
and the ancient kingdom of Weſſex ceded to 
Ethelbald. PTS 
This reconciliation eſtabliſhed tranquility, 
during the ſhort remainder of Ethelwult's life, 
which he applied to works of charity and de- 
votion ; and on his approaching diſſolution, 
did an act of the utmoſt prudence, in ſettling 
by will, the ſucceſſion of his dominions. His 
hereditrry poſſeſſions, he bequeathed to his 
ſons and daughters. One clauſe in his will, 
redounds peculiarly to his honour, which is, 
that he ordained that all his ſucceſſors ſhould 
maintain one poor perſon, for every ten fa- 
milies within their own particular dominions, 
Having made. theſe diſpoſitions, he died in 
peace, after a reign of twenty-one years, and 
| Was 


— 
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und was buried at Wincheſter. The natural 
genius and temper of this prince, appears to 
have been 2064 and laudable z but where ſu- 


| perſtition and 


eclipſe, but impede the exerciſe of every ami- 
able quality and endowment. © 


ETHELBALD and ETHELBERT. 


A.D. HE former of theſe regen | 
887% 5. a looſe to every irregular and 1n- 
ordinate paſſion, and began his reign with an 
act of inceſt. But being reclaimed by the ad- 
admonitions of Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
he made atonement for his vices, by bene- 
factions to the church, and died a penitent. 


The crown devolved to his brother, Ethelbert, 
rince as eminent for his virtues, as Ethel- 


a | 
bald had been for his vices; who conducted 
his adminiſtration with ſuch equity and mode- 
ration, that no civil commotions diſturbed 


his realms during his whole reign. T he | 


Danes immediately on his deceaſe landed at 
Southampton, and penetrated as far as Win- 
cheſter, which after plundering they reduced 
to aſnes. But were beſet on their return to 
their ſhips, by the Engliſh general, Oſric and 
Ethewulf, who repulſed them and recovered 
the booty. at FE=:24artt 1 L 

A. D. 866. After a reign of ſix years, 
Ethelbert univerſally lamented by his ſubjects; 
and was ſucceeded, purſuant to his father's 
will, by Ethelred his younger brother, his 
two ſons being ſet aſide by their father. 


E T H E L D R E D. 


Is prince as ſoon as he aſcended the 
1 throne, took poſſeſſion not only of the 
hereditary kingdom of the weſt Saxons, but 
alſo of the conquered provinces, in direct vio- 
lation of a previous agreement with his bro- 
ther Alfred, atteſted by the Engliſh nobility. 
Alfred who was now ſeventeen years of age, 
demanded performance of the contract, in a 
general aſſembly of the nobility ; and a new 
convention was ratified, that he ſhould ſucceed 
to the kingdom on the death of Etheldred ; 
and in the mean time, have certain lands al- 
lotted him for his ſubſiſtence, and be intitled 
to a ſhare of all territories, that ſhould be 
conquered by their joint forces. In conſe- 
uence of this ſtipulation, a perfect harmony 
ubſiſted between the brothers, who riog, by 
concert againſt their common enemies, 
came ſo formidable, that the ſtrongeſt union 
could hardly withſtand them. The authority 
. which Egbert had reſerved over the kingdoms 
of Mercia, Eaſt Anglia, and Northumberland, 
had been gradually diminiſhed by the deſcents 


doms an opportunity of recedin degrees, 
from the I ockeiey of Raben hone. 
The Northumbrians being the moſt remote, 
about five years before, had entirely ſhaken 
off the yoke of dependence, and placed Oſ- 
bert on the throne ; and that kingdom might 
have attained its former glory, had not an un- 
fortunate incident revived the embers bf con- 
tention. The prince returning one day from 
the chace, called at the houſe Brued Brocard, 
a nobleman of diſtinction, to refreſh ; Brocard 
being abſent, the king was entertained by his 
lady, a woman of great beauty, ahd emmi- 

nent accompliſhments, whom, after dinner, 

he ſeduced to her chamber, and on refuſal of 


compliance with his ardent deſire, violently 


raviſhed. The huſband, acquainted with this 


inſult on his honour, immediately vowed re- 
venge; and being a perſon of influence in the. 
ſtate, excited ſuch a general deteſtation of the 


raviſher, that the Bernicians revolted, and 


placed Ella on the throne, which renewed the 
miſeries of faction, and the horrors of civil 


0 


of the Danes; this afforded theſe three king- 


war. The vengeance of Brocard was not ſa- 
tiated 


But Ofhbert, actuated by the moſt. impetuous 
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the aff or 4 foreign power; and accordingly 
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Hated by this he further refolved to.call in | and the Danes marched, pack into Northum- 


berland, plundering in their route all the con- 


made voyage to Denmark, where he ſoon | yents and monaſteries, in which the people 


perſuaded Ivar, the reigning monarch, to 
eſpouſe his cauſe, by repreſenting to him, the 
facility of ſubduing the kingdom of Nor- 
* "> "rity 0 ſandy 
var, havin ui a powerful arma- 
ment during Bo ſet fait in the fpring, 
accompanied by his brother Hubba, and Bro- 
card, who undertook the conduct of this ex- 
e They entered the river Humber, 
wer appongen ion, and ſubdued the 
whole country to the northward of that river. 
'They then marched 3 Vork, 3 
Oſbert way preparing to oppoſe their progreſs. 
Oſbert and Ella, 105 mutual ſafety, bad ſuſ- 
pended their animoſity, and joined forces 
inſt the common enemy of their country. 


7 
| 


reſentment, impolitically marched againſt the 
Danes, before Ella was prepared to give him 
due aſſiſtance; which proved fatal to himſelf 
and army. At firſt, he charged the Danes 
with ſuch fury, that they with great difficulty 
fuſtained the ſhock ; yet ſummoning all their 
fortitnde, they acted in the defenſive, till the 
vigour of the Engliſh was exhauſted ; when 
charging in their turn, the army of Oſbert 
was defeated, and himſelf, with many thou- 
fands ſlain on the ſpot. This victory animated 
their hopes of ſubduing the capital ; but hear- 
ing that Ella was advancing with a powerful 
army, they marched out to meet him, and a 
terrible engagement enfued, in which the 
Northumbrian prince loſt his life, and the 
Danes obtained a ſecond victory. 

A. D. 868. The triumphant Ivar having 
entirely ſubdued Northumberland, and re- 
ſolved to extend his conqueſts, penetrated into 
Mercia, committing the moſt horrid ravages 
in his march. But his progreſs was prevented 
by tke appearance of king Buthred's army, 
ſtrengthened by a powerful reinforcement. 
The Daniſh prince, alarmed at the formida- 
ble army of the Saxons, ſeemed deſirous of 
evading a conteſt; nor was Buthred leſs anxious 


avoiding a battle, on which his all depend- 


had depoſited their moſt valuable effects. Nor 


| were theſe pagans ſatisfied with the properties 


of the unhappy Saxons, but committed the 
moſt ae on their perſons; nei- 
ther ſex, age, or condition, eicaping their 
cruelty. There is a remarkable circumſtance 
on record, to the immortal honour of Ebba, 


derſtanding that her nunnery would ſoon fall 
a prey to the rapacious Danes, ſhe aſſembled 
her nuns, and informed them of the libidinous 
and cruel diſpoſition of that nation; adding, 
that ſne was determined to ſacrifice her beauty 
to her chaſtity; accordingly, in the preſence 
of them all, ſhe cut off her noſe and upper 
lp, in which ſhe was followed by the whole 
ſiſterhood. The next day the pagans forced 
the mo , but their libertine defires were 
prevented by that noble female reſolution, and 
incenſed at the diſappointment, they ſhut up 


the nuns in the cloiſter, and burnt them, to- 


gether with the ſtructure. | 

A. D. 870. Iva, leaving his brother Ubba 
in Northumberland, under anexpeditonagainſt 
Eaſt Anglia, whilit Edmund, king of the pro- 
vince, apprized of the deſign, was preparing 
to eppoſe him. A battle enſued at Thetford, 
in which Edmund was totally defeated ; who 
after being expoſed to the greateſt indignities, 
was cruelly transfixed with arrows, and then 
beheaded by theſe inhuman conquerors. | A. 
D. 871. The victorious Dane now began ta 
form a project of ſubjecting the whole iſland 
to his ambition; and as the king of Weſſex 
was the only power that could obſtruct his 
icheme, he determined to turn his arms againſt 
that monarch. He then advanced into Mer- 
cia, as far as Reading, in Berkſhire, which 
they fortified as their head-quarters ; and from 
thence made occaſional excurſions againſt the 
forces of Etheldred, who with his brother Al- 
fred, had by this time taken the field, at the 
head of a powerful army. This was a very 
active campaign, and ſuſtained with great 
bravery on both ſides; for nine battles were 


year 


cd; accordingly both parties ſigned a truce, | faught with equal ſucceſs in the courſe of one 


abbeſs of Coldingham, in Yorkſhire. Un- 
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manded all the ſea- 


- 


the coura: 


the victory. Two months after this defeat, 
there enſued another battle, at Merantum, in 
which the fortune of the Engliſh was re- 


verſed; for though they gained advantage 
on the beginning of the action, the enemy 
rallied, and turned their charge, when the 


and con- 


] 


4D 2875. ALFRED war GREAT. Gr 
year; the moſt memorable, of which, was at 
- Aſhdown, whereas 
duct of Alfred, who repulſed the Danes, after 
an obſtinate engagement, the Saxons obtained 


Saxons, diſordered in the purſuit; were de- 


feated. * * = 
The cauſe of this prince's death is not cer- 
tainly known; ſome authors aſſert, that he 


| died of a wound he received in the laſt men- 


tioned action; and others, of the ' plague, 
which raged violently that year. In contro- 
verted points, we can aſſert nothing peremp- 
torily, and can only refer our readers to the 
authornies vouched for different opinions, 


ALFERD the GREAT. 


| , LFRED on his brother's death, was 


crowned: at Wincheſter, amidſt the ac- 


being in the very heart of the country, and re- 


clamations of the people. He aſcended the 
throne at a very critical juncture, the Danes 


ceived daily reinforcements from the conti- 


nent; and at the ſame time their fleets com- 
ports in the kingdom. 
Theſe proſpects would have checked a leſs in- 
trepid Gr ; but as his grand and only view, 
was the deliverance of his country from the 
Daniſh yoke, to that he ſolely directed his at- 
tention. In the very firſt month of his reign, 
he marched againſt the Danes, to Wilton; 
where a — enſued, and the Eng- 
liſh were routed with a great ſlaughter. The 
Engliſh, though they fought under the great- 
eſt diſadvantages, behaved with ſuch reſolu- 


tion under the command of Alfred, of whoſe 


proweſs the Danes had had former proofs, 
that a treaty was concluded between them, by 


which the Danes were engaged to evacuate the 
kingdom of Weſſex. A. D. 872. They then 


marched directly to London, where Buthred, 
king of wy >: finding himſelf incapable of 


coping with rful an enemy, purchaſed 


a peace from Ivar, who leaving the command 
to his brother Hubba, returned to Denmark, 
while the latter conducted his troops 
banks of the Humber. A. D. 873. The next 
parts of Mercia, in 
violation of the treaty concluded with Bu- 
thred, who, unable to reſiſt theſe perjured 


year they pillaged ſeveral 


Nums. IV. 


to the 


ment, ſenſible of the 


ject of their adoration, to adhere to the 
| 5 : : e | 4 84 


ruffians, abandoned his kingdom, and fled to 


Rome, where he died in the Engliſh college. 
The Danes by that means, poſſeſſed of Mer- 
cia, beſtowed the crown on Ceolwulf, by 
whom the people were ſo aggrived with ex- 
actions, that they would have t them- 
ſelves happy under the government of a Dane. 
A. D. 875. The invaders being augmented 
by ſupplies from the continent, divided their 
army into two bodies, under the conduct of 
Gothrun, Oſcitel, and Amund. One of thoſe = 
bodies, under the command of Halden, march- 
ed into Northumberland, which they reduced; 
the other part, headed by the three chiefs juft 
arrived, fixed their quarters at Cambridge. 
Alfred, beholding the power and ſucceſs of 
the Danes, and from their continual reinforce- 
great diſadvantge un- 
der which he ſhould labour, in point of num- 
ber,  refolved to have recourſe to maritime e. 


pedients. Accordingly he planned a kind of 
gallies, which drawing 
very proper for guarding the coaſts. The 


but little water, were 


plan ſucceeded, and the firft year they at- 


tacked ſeven ſail of Daniſh veſſels, took ene, 
and forced the reſt to flight. 


In the ſummer, 
Halden put to ſea, and furprized Wareham 
caſtle, the ftrongeſt fort in Weſſex. Alfred 
thinking this a breach of treaty, marched to 
retake it. The Danes, unable to cope: with 
Alfred, entered into a treaty with him, and 
{wore upon the bracelet, the maſt facred ob- 
Q cles. 


N 


dles. In direct violation of this ſolemn, agree 
ment, theſe lawleſs barbarians fell on the ca- 


agree- | 


valry of Alfred in the night, deſtroyed the 


en, and mounting their horſes, ſurprized 
3 of Exeter, hilt the 8 was 
pate Xt oF: conveyed thither by ſca. 
A. D. 877. Exaſperated at fuch perfidy, 
Alfred marched his army to Exeter, to inveſt 
it by land, having ſent a formidable fleet to 
block it up by ſea. This ſquadron cruizing 
along the A; had the good fortune to fall 
in with the Daniſh fleet, conſiſting of one 
hundred fail. A battle enſued, in which the 
Daniſh armada was totally deſtroyed. This 
' ſtroke was ſo deciſive, that the Danes had 
again recourſe to negotiation ; a treaty was 
concluded, and the invaders forthwith returned 
into Mercia, to wait an opportunity of re- 
-newing hoſtilities with ſome proſpect of ſucceſs. 
This ſoon occurred, for the Danes having re- 
.ceived a reinforcement, collected all their for- 
.ces, attacked Chippenham, one of the moſt 
conſiderable towns, in Weſſex, and took it 
by ſtorm. This blow ſtruck the inhabitants 
With univerſal terror, who now conſidered 
-fligKt_ as the only means of ſafety. Alfred 
finding it impracticable to remove the fears of 
his ſubjects, or raiſe an armament capable of 
contending with ſuch numbers, concealed him- 


ſelf from the purſuit of his foes, in the ob- 


ſeure paths of humility. Having diſpoſed his 
family amongſt perſons of approved fidelity, 
he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a common 
ſoldier, and engaged in the ſervice of his own 


cow-herd ; he previouſly concerted meaſures, 


for ,re-afſembling a few truſty friends, when- 
ever an occaſion ſhould offer of annoying the 
enemy, who had by this time reduced the 
hole country to ſubjectio n. 
This choſen band retired to the woods and 


marſhes: of Somerſetſhire, from whence. they 


fallied upon the ftraggling party of the Danes 
as occaſions offered, whom they cut to pieces 
without mercy. Their ſucceſs. in theſe irrup- 
tions, induced others to join them, till the 


band became very conſiderable. Thus aug- || 


mented, they retired into the iſle of Athelny, 
near Tauntan, environed by the rivers Parret 
and Thane, and an inacceſſible morals. In 
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tirement of Alfred, Hubba, brother to Halden 


o oy 


the center of this retreat, was a ſmall fort, 
wherein Alfred, the great aſſertor of liberty, 
the gallant ſharers. of his fortune; and the 
royal partner of his bed, veiled themſelves from 
their diſtracted countrymen, and faunting foes, 
during four months, cheering each other with 
the hopes of better fortune. During the re- 


and Ivar, landed with a freſh, body of troops, 
at the mouth of the Taw, in Devonſhire, and 
beſieged the fortrefs of Kinwith. | 
Odun, governor of the fort, animated his 
troops, by repreſenting the perfidy and cruelty 
of the enemy, and not only totally routed 
them, but to add to the renown of their at- 
chievement, took their famous ſtandard, called 
Reafan, exhibiting the picture of à raven, 
wrought by the liſters of the Daniſh prince, 
and revered as the palladium of their ſecurity. 
This ray of fortune revived the drooping 
Saxons, and their gallant prince; who deter- 
mined to reconnoitre the Daniſh camp, in or- 
der to make neceſſary and uſeful diſcoveries. 
To accompliſh this deſign, he aſſumed the 
diſguiſe of a muſician, a profeſſion eſteemed, 
even by the moſt barbarous nations of the 
north. In this habit and character he entered 
the camp, where he remained three days, 
ſtrolling about, and obſerving every particu- 
lar of their ceconomy and ſituation. He 
found them immerſed in ſenſuality, and lulled 
in ſupineneſs, devoting their time to riot and 
luxury, and regardleſs of diſcipline to the very 
neglect of the common guard of a camp. 
Having thus reconnoitred, he returned to his 
retreat, and detached meſſengers to appoint 
his ſubjects to meet him in arms at Brixton, in 
the foreſt of Sel wood, where they aſſembled 
with great alacrity, at the inſtigation of a be- 
loved prince. Joy ſeemed diffuſed through 
every countenance, and the \trior virtue of 
their monarch and his choſen band, extorted 
a brave and unanimous reſolution,” rather to 
to die with him, in a glorious attempt to re- 
trieve their liberty, than protract a life of op- 
ene inp f 290 1 055 
Alfred, thus joined by his ere 
advanced with the utmoſt privacy towards the 
Danes, then incamped at Yattendun, on the 
borders 


* 
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3 borders of Hampſtite, and came within t themſelves to their companions, ho were ra- 
of the enemy, before they ſuſpected he had | yaging the country of France. In order to 
Y taken the field. The Danes, thus ſurprized” prevent theſe depredations, Alfred equipped a 
3, at the well concerted meaſures of Alfred; *be- | ftrong fleet, with which he attacked and de- 
I came an eaſy conqueſt. Without giving them | ſtroyed fixteen fail of Danes in the port of 
1 time to recover from their ſurprize, or range | Harwich, and protected the coaſts of his 
9 their troops in order of battle, the reſolute | realm, from thoſe piratical free- booters. 
np Saxons attacked them with ſuch ardour and | A. D. 885. He then repaired the decayed 
$ impetuoſity: that a total rout and — 74 forts on the ſea ſide, and built a number of for- 
* laughter ſuccetded. The remainder led for rifications, which barred his whole country 
Fo refuge to a neighbouring fort; but were ſoon from inroads or invaſion, one avenue accepted, 
'F . obliged to  furrender at diſcretion. Alfred | which would admit of no reſtriction; this was 
3 _ uſed; his victory, as became his character as | the river Thames, which afforded the Danes 
1 a prince, and his profeſſion as a chriſtian. | free acceſs to his dominions while they conti- 
4 . Thoſe who were willing to embrace the chriſ-nued in poſſeſſion of London. This city, 
1 tian faith, he permitted to ſettle in the-king-|| therefore, he inveſted, and eaſily reduced. 
1 dom of Eaſt Anglia, on condition they ſhould | Having added to his conqueſts this important 
. expel the reſt of their countrymen; and thoſe | place, he augmented its fortifications, and im- 
1 who adhered to their old religion, embarked | proved its buildings; he aſſigned the govern- 
1 for Flanders, where they renewed their prac- | ment of it to Ethelred, who had married his 
33 tice of piracy under one of their generals, daughter Ethelflida. Having thus eſtabliſhed 
3 called Haſtings, whilſt: Gathrun, the only ſur- his kingdom and government in the moſt pro- 
FX viving general of the Daniſh army,” became a | found tranquility, he applied himſelf to the 
9 convert to chriſtianity,? and was baptized with | cultivation of the arts of peace, and the repa- 
9 thirty of his principal officers, at- Aller, in ration of the miſchiefs ſuſtained by the war. 
1 Somerſetſhire, where Alfred kept his court. | He rebuilt the monaſteries and churches, for- 
"Hh After the ceremony, the general returned to | tified and adorned a number of towns, and b WE 
1 his army, which he conducted into Eaſt An- appointing London as the ſpot where the at " 
of glia, the place allotted for their reſidence. ſembly of the ſtates ſhould convene, declared 
H Previous to the departure of the Daniſh chief, | that city the metropolis of England. As he 
4 Alfred ſupplied him with a ſhort but well di- was himſelf a man of taſte and erudition, he 
A geſted code of laws, calculated to promote re- | encouraged them in others, and extended his: 
I ligion and virtue, and to-abolith' idolatry, | royal patronage to alt who attained to a de- 
8 fraud and injuſtice. By 'theſe wholeſome in- | gree of eminence in claflic or ſcientific litera- 
& | ſtitutions, the Danes of Eaſt Anglia were di- ture. He not only encouraged learned men 
7 vilized, whilit thoſe of Mercia, enjoying the of his own country, but by his bounty, allu- 
7 privilege of free denizens, were ſoon recon- | red foreigners of eminent parts and talents. 
1 ciled to a tranquil ſtate, and lived happily un- | to ſettle in the kingdom. Oxford was his fa- 
b der the wiſe and virtous adminiſtration of one] vourite ſpot, which he defigned to render the 
Y Ethelred, a nobleman of great abillity and | ſeat of the muſes, and miſtreſs of the arts. 
1 mntegrit7. 2 8615 in 131.5 l 0 vd een Accordingly he inſtituted a fund for the ſub- 
4 „ A. D. 882. Thoſe Danes who had enliſted | ſiſtence and encouragement of men ſkilled in 
KB under Haſtings, ſtill continued their ravages | the different parts of learning, and founded. 
be | on the coaſt of Flanders and Picardy, where | three halls for particular branches of grammar, 
1 they acquired a conſiderable: booty. They] philoſophy and theology; and theſe being in- 
bt then landed in Kent, and advanced towards | corporated; acquired the name of univerſity, 
by Rocheſter, in hope of ſurprizing that city; | ſo that the renown of founding that venęrable 
Mr | but finding that Alfred had marched to op- | inſtitution; is juſty due to the preſent fubje& 
1 Poſe them, tetired: to their ſhips, and betook of our hiſtory. In order to promote the vari- 
; $314 | FO PL | : QUS; 
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beer, The happineſs and trangui- 
tity which the people of England enjoyed under 


the wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration of this ex- 
cellent prince, were at length interrupted. by 
new alarms. The Danes under Haſtings, ' 
having ſuſtained ſeveral repulſes from the 
French coaſts, reſolved once more to try the 
fortune of an Engliſh expedition. Accord 
ingly they fixted out a fleet of three hundred 
and thirty fail, which they divided into two 
ſquadrons, and ſteered for the coaſt of Eng- 
land. The largeſt of theſe ſquadrons, con- 
fiſting of two hundred and fifty fail, made to- 
wards the port of Appledore, in Kent, the 
other, under the command of Haſtings, en- 
tered the river Thames and reduced Middle- 
ton, where they built a fort. Both parties 
gaining ground in the country, ſeemed to vie 
with eachother in acts of barbarity and rapine. 
_ Though the abſence of Alfred, who was 
gone to Eaſt Anglia on the death of Guthrun, | 
and ſeveral other circumſtances concurred to 
favour the deſigns of the Danes in this-ex- 
pedition, they were nevertheleſs fruſtrated by 
the wiſe conduct of this patriot prince. On 
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receiving intelligence of the invaſion, he quit- 
ted Eaſt Anglia, aſſembled his forces, and 
marched into Kent with the utmoſt expedition 
to prevent the union of the two armies, which 

were haſtening towards each other. At his ar- 
rival he encamped on a plain, from whence 
he could watch the motions of both armies. 


— 


— 


fortified themſelves at Brickelſey, in Eſſex; 
Haſtings likewiſe did the ſame near the iſle of 
Canvey, in che ſame country, having aban- 
donęd Middleton. i + 1485 39, 3-99 $7 LIES | Pe | 
A. D. 894. In the mean time the Danes ſet- 
tled in Northumberland, in violation of their 


1 
1 


catch of allegiance, fitted out two fleets, one 


conſiſt ng of a hundred, and the other of for- 
ty ſail, with which they plundered ſeveral 


parts af the coaſts, and in order to favour the 


deſign of their countrymen, landed in Devon- 
ſhire;. and inveſted it. Alfred, alarmed at the 
perfidy of the Northumbrians, leaving a con- 
ſiderable body of his troops in Eſſex, advanced 
at the head of a detachment to relieve 
Exeter; but before his arrival, the city had 
ſurrendered, which the king inveſted, not- 
withſtanding the deſperate ſallies of the be- 
ſieged. The army he had left behind him, 
hearing that Haſtings was marched out of the 
fort at Beamfleet, to forage on the borders of 
Mercia, took the advantage of his abſence to 
ſtorm the fort. They amaſſed here a very 
conſiderable booty, the plunder of - ſeveral 
years. .The wife and two ſons of the Daniſh 
ow 2 rte to Alfred, who ſent 
hem back with a meſſage, importing, that 
Ke. he did not make = — and 
*, chriſtians.” In conſequence of this, Haſt- 
ings once more implored the mercy of the con- 
queror, which was generouſly granted; but 
this favour as well as the former, the perfidious 
Dane, on the very firſt: occaſion, baſely per- 
verted, by joining the Daniſh army, who had 
then fortified themſelves at Shoebury, in Eſ- 
ſex. Thence having been joined by ſome 
forces from Northumberland, he paſſed the 
Thames, and penetrated into Mercia as far as 


The Danes, being thus prevented from join- 
ing their forces, had recourſe again to plun- 
Ing Alfred, after cutting off as many 

ragglers as poſſible, marched at the head of 
troops, to Farnham, | 


— — 


a numerous body of his 


where he came up 
enemy, which landed at A 


with the main body of the | 
ppledore. This he | Eaſt Anglia, where 
oe, defeated, SIRE 2 took from them all - oy 
their baggage. Such as eſcaped, repaired on 
board their ſhips, and failing up the Colne, 


the river Severn. From this place he marched 
into Montgomeryſhire,:in hopes of being join- 
ed by the Welſh; but the king's generals, to 
to prevent his being te-inforced, locked up 
the place, and reduced him to ſuch extremity, 
that his men grown ravenous, eat their own 
horſes. The remainder made their way into 
collected a freſh body 
of troops, under the command of Laf, a Nor- 
thumbrian chief, made another 


netrate into Wales, and marched into Che 
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and as the ſeaſon was tdo far advanced, were 
ſuffered to winter there. In the mean time 
Alfred had reduced Exeter, and compelled 
the Danes to fly by ſea to their camp in Eſſex, 
after having made an unſucceſsful attempt up- 
on Chicheſter. The invaders, who retired to 
Cheſter, fubſiſted on ſuch plunder as they 
could acquire in Wales; but fearful to wait 
the approach of the Engliſh army, or at- 
tempt a paſſage through the kingdom of Mer- 
cia, divided into two parties, one of which 
marched into Northumberland, and the other 
into Eaſt Anglia, hence they afterwards ad- 
vanced to Eſſex, and feized on the little ifland 
of Mercey. Soon after their arrival, they re- 
moved their ftation to Hertford on the Ley, 
where they erected a fortificatioon. 
A. D. 896. The inhabitants of London, 
who were greatly annoyed by the proximity 
of theſe pirates; oppoſed them, but were re- 


— — 


pulſed with conſiderable loſs. But Alfred re- 


connoitring the poſture of the enemy, per- 
ceived that the river alone rendered their poſt 
tenable, and therefore turned the courſe df the | 
ſtream. This ftroke at once .deprived* the 


of the royal army, they abandoned their fort and 
precipitately fled towards the Severn, where 
they built a fort at Quatridge, now Bridge- 
north, whither Alfred purſued them. There 
they ebe dene e, till they found an 
opportunity of retiring into Northumberland, 
where, being ſupplied with ſhips, they em- 
barked for Normandy, after rema ning in Eng- 
land three years, during a ſeries of misfor- 
tune, and diminiſhed one half by diſeaſes, fa- 
mine and the ſword. Alfred 905 ſubdued 
the rebels of Eaſt Anglia and Northumbria, 
whom he took under his own immediate ad- 
miniſtration. Having thus freed himſelf from 
the inroads of theſe northern. invaders, he 
concerted meaſures, effectually to fruſtrate 
their future attempts. The Daniſh veſſels 
were peculiarly conſtructed for piratical de- 
ſcents, being long, and drawing little water. 
_ by his ſuperior genius, improved on 
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| he | 
Danes of their ſhips, 'and the means of ob- | 
taining ſupplies, and terrified at the approach 


rates, "againſt which an 
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built in Rat form, but heh 
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65 
their model, and ordered ſeveral galſies to be 
t in that form, but heightened in the fore- 
caſtle, tern, and gunwale, which afforded 
great advantage in ation, with reſpect to caſt᷑- 
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A. P. 897. Theſe veſſels wets 
ready for tea, than the coaſts of Devonſhire 
arid the Te of Wight, were infeſted by fix pi- 
| Wis n equal number were 
ſent; with ſpecial 'inftruftions, to lay if poſ- 
fible between them and the ſhore. Three of 
the pirates, on perceiving Alfred's fleet, ran 
on ſhore, but the other three ſtood out at ſea, 
and boldly . engaged” the king's veſſels. An 
action enſuetl, the pirates were defeated and 
two of their ſhips taken; the third eſcaped, 
but with only five hands on board. The king's 
ſhips then attacked thoſe which had ran on 
ſhore, and killed a great number of their men; 
at length they floated at the tide of flood, and 
were got. off, but in ſo leaky a condition, that 
they could ſeartely reacli the coaſt of Suſſex. 
Here again they ran on ſhore, and the men en- 
deavouring to eſcape, were taken and con- 
ducted to the king at Wincheſter, who ſen- 
tenced them to be hanged as pirates, mur- 
derers, and enemies to mankind. This event 
ſufficiently proves the ſalutary effect of Al- 
fred's wiſe conduct, and is a ſtanding memen- 
to, that naval operations are the grand bul- 
wark of this iſland. 85 

Having once more eſtabliſhed the tranquil- 
tity of his kingdom by the expulſion of its 
invaders, Alfred applied himſelf to the com- 
pletion of that plan of government, in which 
he had already made a conſiderable progreſs. 
He compiled an excellent body of laws, which 
ranged in three claſſes; the firſt of which 
adopted thoſe contained inthe ſcripture; the 
ſecond, thoſe collected from the hiitories of 
other nations; and the third, thoſe which had 
been digeſted by his predeceſſors, Ethelbert, 
Ina and Offa. He was author of that diſtin- 
guiſhing privilege of our conſtitution, the in- 
ſtitution of juries, aſcertaining their number 
and qualifications, and extending their power 
to trials of, property as well as criminal indict- 
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..; He added a peculiar ſanction to the yerdiet 
bf the, Jury, .by hanging. one of his judges 
j;ͤ; once of condapunange, 

without the conſent of the twelve jurors. 
He gave a ſignal proof of his genius for 
government, by the meaſures he took to form 
a militia under ſuch wiſe regulations, that 
every individual of his dominions underſtood 
the exerciſe of arms, and by means of beacons 
placed at proper diſtances, and lighted upon 
an alarm, a body of well trained troops was 
ready to aſſemble at the place of rendezvous, 
under the lieutenant of the county, where 
immediate ſervice was required, _ _ iT 
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He invented the expedient of giving baill 
and ſurety in order to exempt Well Ae from 
unmerited impriſonment; and obliged every 
perſon to produce a voucher for his property, 
in any goods or cattle at a fair or ſale, in 
order to prevent theft, and aboliſhed the ju- 
Tiſdiction of Thanes or Eoldermen. But no 
regulation redounded more to the honour of 
this excellent prince, and the utility of his 
| Kingdom in general than the meaſures he pur- 
Tued to prevent rapine, murder, and other 
outrages, which had been too long committed 
with impunity. Every tythingman was bound 
for the good behaviour of his own family, 
his neighbours and gueſts, and in caſe of de- 
linquency, obliged to ſecure the criminal; or 
If fled, to clear himſelf from-ſuſpicion of con- 
federacy. Every one who did not enter into 
one of theſe tythings, or dwellings of ten 
houſholders under 3 reſtrictions ſpecified, 
was deemed an outlaw, nor could he * | 
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recei- 
ved in any hundred or borough, without pro- 
ducing a certificate of the tything to which he 
belonged. Alfred, notwithſtanding his great 
capacity, had that diffidence, which is the 
ſure attendant on merit, and never failed to 
conſult the ſages of the realm, on all affairs of 
importance. All reſolutions reſpecting the 

ble, were referred to the three councils, the 
Fit of which was compoſed of the king's par- 
ticular friends, and were a kind of privy coun- 
cil; the ſecond conſiſted of the biſhops, 
counts, yiſcounts, judges, and ſome of the 
principal thanes ; the third was the general 
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Which owed their own quality or offices inde- 
pendent of the king's pleaſure or appointment. 
Thus he founded that plan of government, 
which is the glory of this nation, and the en- 
vy of all its neighbours. Nor were his pri- 
vate virtues inferior to his public ones, for the 
ſame regularity; which appeared in the execu- 
tion of his laws, was equally obſervable in his 
conduct, aſſigning to every hour of his lite, 
its peculiar buſineſs. His time he divided into 
three parts, allotting one to ſleep, meals, and 
exerciſe; and the other two to writing, reading, 
buſineſs and devotion. That this diviſion 
might not be incroached on by inadvertency, 
he invented a very ſingular method for diſtin- 
guiſhing it into ſeparate periods. He ordered 
wax tapers to be made, each twelve inches in 
length, and as many. ounces in weight, and 
having by 4 <rament found that one of thoſe 
tapers burned juſt four hours, he committed 
them to the keeper of his chapel, who gave 
him notice from time to time how the hours 
paſſed. He had made a conſiderable progreſs 
in the ſtudies of grammar, rhetoric, philoſo- 
phy, architecture and geometry, was an ex- 
cellent muſician, and acknowledged the beſt 
Saxon poet of his age. F 

His erudition was the more valuable and emi- 
nent, as by his own account, from the Hum- 
ber to the Thames, there was not one prieſt 
who perfectly underſtood the ſervice of the 
church, nor one between the Thames and the 
ſea, capable of tranſlating the eaſieſt Latin 
book. Religion appears to have had its genuine 
influence on his whole temper and conduct; 
his zeal was not actuated by an implacable a- 
verſion to all who differed from him in points 
of ſpeculation, but animated by a generous, 
and diffuſive philanthropy. His piety was un- 
feigned, and his virtue diſintereſted. In a 
word, conſidered in every ſtation of life which 
he filled, he exhibited a character highly orna- 
mental to his dignity, as a king ; his nature, 
as a man; and his profeſſion, as a chriſtian. 
Thoſe who deſire a farther elucidation of his 
character, we refer to our excellent ne, 
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where he was received with open arms, and 


ing his party againit ſo powerful an antago- 
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and the progreſs of our country in arts, in arms, mentos of his unrivall 
9 — to all of theſe he ly deſerved the 
riſe, and they are therefore ſtanding me- | the Great. 


in commerce and in liberty 
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d glory, fo chat he juff 
diſtinguiſhing title of "fret. 
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DWA RD de ELDER. 


A. D. I DWARD was ſurnamed the Elder, 


goo. L becauſe he was the firſt of that 
name; and alſo to diſtingutſh him from-Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor. On his acceſſion to the 
throne, England was inhabited by an almoſt 
ual number of Saxons and Danes, the latter 
of whom, though awed by the proweſs of 
Alfred, were willing to (Ox Kos the firſt op- 
portunity of throwing off the Saxon yoke, and 
an incident ſhortly occurred, that induced them 
to avow their intentions, not only by words, 
but alſo by open actions. Ethelwald, eldeſt 
ſon to Ethelbert, laid claim to the throne by 
right of ſeniority, but the nation was too firm- 
ly attached to the family of Alfred, to render 
any oppoſition of conſequence amongſt the 
Engliſh, and therefore he had recourſe to the 
Danes, who in- all probabily firſt excited him 
to undertake the enterpnze. Having collected 
a ſmall party, he ſurprized Winburn in Dor- 
ſetſhire, and Chriſt-church in Hampſhire, 
which he was not able to maintain ; for Ed- 
ward marched againſt him with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that before he could put himſelf into a 
poſture of defence, he was obliged to fly with | 
great precipitation into Normandy, from 
whence he was conveyed to Northumberland, 


—— 


acknowledged as king, and their example was 
followed by their countrymen of Eaſt Anglia. 
A. D. 904. Being deſirous of ſtrengthen- 


niſt, he made another voyage into Normandy, 
where he was ſupplied with troops and ſhip- 
ping by the Danes, who had ſettled there, and 
returned immediately to oppoſe the progreſs 
of Edward, who had by this time expelled the 
Danes from ſeveral of their poſſeſſions in 
Mercia. | 

A. D. 905. The enſuing year, Ethelwald 


raiſed a conſiderable army, and made an in- 


| 101 
and Wilts, which he laid waſte; but retired 
before he could be overtaken by the forces of 
Edward, who purſued him to the borders of 
Eaſt Anglia, and as no enemy appeared, 
thought it expedient, for his own ſecurity, to 
retreat with the main body of his army. He 
ſoon found the utility of this precaution, for 
the Kentiſh men who ſtaid behind to plunder. 
were ſurrounded by the Danes, who after a 


E. obſtinate conteſt, gained the victory. 
This advantage, however, they purchaſed by 


the loſs of Ethelwald, the Daniſh prince Eon- 
ric, and ſeveral other principal officers. The 
enemy thus raiſing commotions amongſt the 
Weſt Saxons, after maintaing a lingering war 
for two years, were obliged to ſue for peace, 
which was granted, and concluded at Ickford, 
in Buckinghamſhire. They ſoon broke the 
treaty for which they had ſued, by renewing 
their incurſions, but paid dear for their per- 
fidy ; for being attacked by the Mercians and. 
Weſt Saxons, at Tetenhall, in Staffordſhire, 
they were totally defeated with the loſs of their 
two kings, ſeveral of their principal officers, 
many thouſands of their common men, and 


all their baggage ; a diſaſter which ſo humbled 


the Danes, that for ſome years they remained 
quiet at home, without attempting the leaſt . 
irruption. 

A. D. 913. Edward loſt Ethelred, his bro- 
ther- in- law, the faithful friend of his own and 
father's fortunes, juſt at this period; yet his 
widow, Elflida, aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment, which ſhe guided with great ability and 
ſucceſs. She fortified all the defenſible places : 
of the country, in order to ſecure the Mercian ' 
provinces from the incurſions of the Danes, 
and then marched againſt the Welſh, whom : 
ſhe defeated and ſubdued. During this ex- 
pedition, her brother Edward rebuilt the town 
of Hertford, and after the example of his 


curſion into the counties of Oxford, Glouceſter, | 


noble father encouraged literature in all its 
branckes, 


6 0 


with detached parties into Oxfordſhire, where 
they ſurprized and defeated a body of the 
king's forces at Hokenorton, and returned 
loaden with plunder. 


A. D. 916. Stimulated by this ſucceſs, 


another *penetrated into Bedfordſhire, 
but the county being alarmed they were re- 
- pulſed. Theſe irruptions were but the preludes 
to a more formidable invaſion from the coaft 
of Britany, from whence failed a lar 
to the Severn, which ravaged the Welſh and 
Engliſh, but were at length defeated by the 
militia of Herefordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and 
the adjacent countries, with the loſs of their 
leaders. The remainder took refuge in a 


neighbouring wood, where they were compel- 


led: to capitulate, and give hoſtages to leave 
the kingdom; but in the night, perfidiouſly 
attempted to ravage Somerſetſhire, where they 
were defeated, and the greateſt part of them 
Lain. The continued inſults of the Danes, 
rendered it expedient for Edward to fortify 
the- inland towns of Buckingham and Bedford, 


and demoliſh a fort which the Danes had built 


at Themiford. Nor was Elflida inactive at 
the ſame time, but expelled the invaders from 
the county of Derby, the capital of which ſhe 
took with the town of Leiceſter and city of 
Tork. 3 8 

A. D. 917. New ſwarms of rovers now in- 
feſting the channel Edward fitted out a fleet 
of one hundred ſail againſt them, forced great 
part of their ſnips on ſhore, and then landed 
to aſſiſt his heroic ſiſter, who had beſieged a 
party of Danes in the city of Canterbury, and 
in conjunction with Edward, took the place, 
and 
their perfidy. This was the laſt opportunity 
offered to Elflida of diſplaying her valour, for 
ſhe died ſhortly after, no leſs remarkable for 
her virtues, than her military and heroic diſ- 
poſition, being as fair a copy of Alfred, as 
the diſtinction of her ſex would admit. That 
celebrated heroine left one daughter, called 


Elfwinna, heireſs to the county of Mercia, 


, and founded the univerſity of Cam- 


A. D. 915. This calm was ſoon interrupted 
by the Danes, who made ſeveral irruptions 


fleet 


uniſned theſe notorious wretches for 


YT 
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who apprebending chat Edward might revoke 


his grant, reſolved to ſtrengthen her intereſt, 
by a marriage with Reginald, ſovereign of the 
Danes in England; by which means ſhe for- 
feited the territory, and her uncle's friendſhip, . 
who ſeized on Mercia, exacted an oath of al- 
legiance from the ſubjects, and carried the 
young lady with him into his on dominions. 

A. D. 921. The Danes were not the only 
enemies with whom Edward had to cope, for 
the next year Griffith ap Madoc, together with 
Leofred, a Dane, embarked their forces in 
Ireland; landed in Wales, and marched from 
Snowdon in Caernarvonſhire, to Cheſter. Ed- 
ward advanced to oppole them, and a terrible 
battle enfued at Sherwood, in which the leaders 
of both armies fought at the head of their 
refpective troops. Leofred charged the royal 
ſtandard with ſuch impetuoſity, that the king 
was in great danger of being taken or lain, 
when Athelſtan, his fon, ſprang forth to his 
relief, encountered and wounded the Dane, 
and then took him priſoner, The victory at 
length declared for Edward, who ſullied the 
glory of his other actions, by putting to death 
the unfortunate Dane, as a retribution for his 
country's perfidy. ee a ee 

Ever ſuſpicious of the deſign of the Danes, 
he rebuilt Wigmore, in Herts, and Towceſter, 
in Northamptonſhire, the latter of which they 
attempted to ſurprize; but the inhabitants 
bravely repulſed them, and on their return, 
they were totally defeated by Edward, in the 
foreſt of Bernwood, with the loſs of all their 
baggage. The Danes who inhabited Hun- 
tingdon and Eait Anglia, revolting at this 
time, built a fort at Thamesford, in Bedford- 
ſhire, and ravaged the country; till attempt- 
ing to beſiege Bedford, they were ſuppreſſed, 
and put to flight with great loſs, The Mer- 
cian Danes joining with thoſe of Eaſt Anglia, 
ſtormed Wigmore, but the inhabitants at 
length compelled them to retire, The Engliſh 
at the ſame time beſieged a ſtrong caſtle of the 


Danes, at Thamesford, which they carried by 


ſtorm, and put to the ſword all whom they 
found in arms. This ſeverity fired the Danes 
to revenge the death of their countrymen, 


who accordingly, in conjunction with ſome 
pirates 
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XN b pa hs ſon of Edward, nue 
N cceded his father. He was a prince 
every way qualified for weilding 'the ſeeptre 
of a potent empire, © He began Hs reign in the 
thirtieth year of his age, and Was erowned at 
Kingſton upon Thames. His election, how- 
ever; gave great umbrage to ceftain noblemen, 
who were ſcrupulous of his legitimacy, and 
therefore deſirous of 
throne. Pie chief of theſe was! one Alfred, 
-who had with others, conſpired: againſt” the 
-life of Athelſtan, but was immediately appre- 
hended, and on declaration of his innnocence, 
and ah appeal tothe Pope, ſent to Rome; where 
he died ſuddenly, as ſuppoſed by poiſon. 
After this commotion, the Hanes, deſirous of 
aſſerting their independeney,; receded! from 
their oath of allegiance by a revolt, but were 
ſoon ſuppreſſed by Athelſtan, who attacked 
them on the frontiers of Northumberland, 


with a powerful army, and had almoſt taken 


the three Daniſh kings. 2099% 216057, 

' Athelſtan in order to attach his Danes to 
his? intereſt, gave his daughter Editha, in 
marriage to Sithric, a Daniſh prince of great 
power. But this expedient proved ineffectual; 
for Sithric ſurviving his nuptials but a few 
months, Anlaff and Guthred, his two ſons, 
diſqaining to hold a precarious ſceptre, re- 
Tolved to poſſeſs themſelves of their territories 


in . Athelſtan, alarmed at 
0 


Janes, the moſt formidable of ., 


lacing Edwin on the | 
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[ this rebellion, aſſembled his troops, ard to- 
"tally defeated them, on which Anlaff fled to 
Ireland, and Guthred' to Scotland, the King 
of which permitted him to make his eſcap 
| This wits not the only inſtanee'ef the x 
| of the Scottiſh king he had alſo by 
| fuativns, endeavouted to bias Howel, printe 
of Wales, Inguald king of York, aid Anlaff 
the Paniſh prince in Treland; in favour” of his 
deſign, in conjunction with hort, he intend- 

if ed o make off his allegiance, bur by by the Vi- 
| ilance of Achelltan che cotifedefiicy. was fru- 

trated. 


4 D. 934. Dung theſe bbs, '2 


certain nobleman hinted” to  Athelſtan, the 
Popularity of Edwin, charging him at the 
| THAIS with being concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy of Alfred. "Though the accuſed per- 
on proteſted his innocence of the crime al- 
ledged to him with the, utmoſt appearance of 
truth and candour, the king, fearing the power 
and influence of his numerous friends, ordered 
the unfertunate youth, with one attendant 
only, to be turfed adrift on the wide ocean, 
in a crazy veſſel, deſtitute of ſtores and provi- 
| ons: The prince, in deſpair, threw himſelr 
overboard, while the ſervant (relying on pro- 
vidence) was drove on the coaſt of France. 
On the execution of this cruel ſentence, re- 
morſe poſſeſſed the mind of the king, and his 


' amiable character, too late, repreſented him 
| 8 as 


70 
i as a brother and a friend; he therefore vainly taken priſoners with ſeven nobles, and twelve 


: endeavoured to expiate his ct 
preſents to the church, and ſeven years pen- 
"nance. The perfidious inftigator of this cruel- 
7 one day ſtumbled in preſenting a cup to 
Athelſtan, but recovering, by means of his 
other leg, © ſee (ſaid he) how one brother aſ- 
e fiſts another,” which being conſtrued as an 
inſult on Edwin's unhappy fate, he was put 
to death, and paid the torfeit of his corrupt 
A. D. 938. During theſe tranſactions at the 
Engliſh court, Conftantine and Anlaff united 
in a confederacy with the Iriſh, Welſh, and 
Northumbrian Danes, and conducted their 
. motions with ſuch ſec 
the Humber with a fleet of ſix hundred ſail, 
before Athelſtan heard any thing of their mo- 
tions. However, he marched againſt them 
on the firſt notice; and the two armies met at 
*Brunetord. |. Anlaff the Dane had undertaken 
to kill the king in his camp by ſtratagem, for 
which purpoſe. he aſſumed the habit of a muli- 
cian, played before the royal tent, and was 
- liberally rewarded. In his retreat, he was de- 
rected by a common ſoldier, who ſuffered 
him to paſs, and then informed the king of 
the diſcovery. . Athelſtan chid him for ſuſſer- 
ing him to retire, but applauded his fidelity, 

_ informed, that he had once taken the 
oath of allegiance to that prince. - The king 
ſhifted his quarters that very day, and Anlaff 
attacked another tent on the ſame field, newly 
_ pitched for the accommodation of a biſhop, 
who, with his retinue, ſuffered; the fate in- 
tended for the king. Athelſtan taking the 
alarm, attacked the confederates with great 
fury, and the battle laſted from break of day 
till night, when Turketul, the chancellor, at 
the head of the London militia, bore down 
all before him, unhorſed the Scottiſh king, 
and turned the battle in favour of Athelſtan. 
A dreadful ſlaughter enſued, fix princes were 
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expiate his crime, by large 


„that Anlaff entered 


generals of Wales and Ireland. The confe- 
derate kings eſcaped to their ſhips, and Con- 
ſtantine died of of his wounds. aft; 

Having ſettled the affairs of the north, he 


marched againſt the Britons of Cornwall, and 


compelled them to repair to the other ſide of 


the Tamur. He fortified Exeter, and pene- 


or through Cornwall, reduced the iſles of 
- ly. > 4 f 

A. D. 941. Thus like his anceſtors, Alfred 
and Edward, having ſubjected the Danes, 
the Scots, and Britons, he died in the height 
of his glory, greatly beloved and regretted, 
in the ſixteenth year of his reign. 

Athelſtan was as conſummate in the arts of 
peace, as he was eminent in the ſcience of war. 
He improved the legiſlature founded by his 
illuſtrious grandfather Alfred, and ſecured 
the tranquillity of his Kingdoms from foreign 


enemies, by well planned fortifications ; and 


by a gentle ſway, and impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice, prevented domeſtic diſturbances. 
He was the beſt public ſpeaker of his time, and 
endowed with great dint of diſcernment. 
He- employed learned men to tranſlate the 
bible, though he was never addicted to con- 
ceit or bigotry in religious matters. That he 
was greatly reſpected by foreign powers, ap- 
pears from the matches he procured for his 
ſiſters, one of whom, the widow of Charles 
the Simple, found a happy retreat in his do- 
minions, who was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Outre Mer, or Ultra Marine, 
from his having been educated at the Engliſh 
court. His treatment of his brother Edwin, 
too plainly indicates, that envy was a great 
part; of his compoſition ; nor can any good 
quality atone for ſuch flagrant inhumanity. In 


a word, his adminiſtration in general, gave 


pregnant proofs of great parts both natural 
and acquired, 
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A. D. FF\ HE two ſons of Edmund being 
948. infants, their uncle Edred was 
unanimouſly elected, and crowned at King- 
-jton, by Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Iminediately after his elevation, he marched 
to the north, from whence, according to cul- 
tom, he had reaſon to expect a revolt, and 
obliged the inhabitants to take the oath of 
allegiance to his perſon, together with Mal- 
colm king of Scotland, who had joined them. 
On his return, the Danes, ever deſirous of re- 
trieving their liberty, recalled Anlaff the 
younger from Ireland, and placed him on the 
throne of Northumberland; Wulſtan, arch- 
biſhop of York, engaging as a principal in the 
conſpiracy. But Anlaff did not long enjoy 
his dignity, for the Danes, aggrieved by his 
tyranny, depoſed him; and placed on the 
- throne a nobleman called Eric. | 
| Edred, taking the advantage of theſe inteſ- 
tine broils, marched a ſecond time againſt the 
rebels, at whoſe approach, Eric fled for re- 


fuge into Scotland. The Danes, thus deſer- | 


ted by their prince, renewed their oath of alle- 
' glance ;z which with their uſual, and as it were, 
' conſtitutional perfidy, they immediately vio- 
lated, by falling on the king's rear in his 
march. This ſo incenſed Edred, that he re- 
turned and laid the whole country in waſte, 
and would have extirpated the rebels, had they 
not facrificed their late king to appeaſe his 
wrath, imputing to him, their late ungrateful 
behaviour. He however took poſſeſſion of 
their towns, which he ſecured with ſtrong gar- 
riſons, and left under the direction of an En- 
guſn governor. | 
A. D. 954. A profound calm ſucceeded 
to theſe commotions; during which ſuperſti- 
tion took the lead of his paſſions, and gave 
im up to the ſole guidance of Dunſtan, abbot 
of Glaitonbury, who not only directed the 
{ſpiritual affairs of the king, but alſo the tem- 


 Poral concerns of the kingdom. Nothing ei- 


ther in churck or ſfare, was executed without 
þ hs advice and concurrence. He was ſole 
| 
| 
| 


treaſurer, and by means of his influence, all 
the benifices in the kingdom were beſtowed 
upon monks, and the ſecular clergy ſet aſide. 

Tho' this partiality 


rocured him many 
enemies, it attached to 


is intereſt the whole 


body of the monks; and took all oppor- 
tunities of ſounding his f iſe, and repreſent- 
ing him as a prophet and apoſtle. Theſe en- 


comiums enhanced his character in the eſteem 
of the ignorant vulgar, and had obtained him 
an almoſt abſolute authority both in church 
and ſtate, when his impetuous career was 
checked by the Deathof the king, who died of a 
quincy, in the tenth year of hiy reign. Edred, 
conſcious of his approaching diſſolution, ſent 
for Dunſtan in order to ſettle his concerns 
both ſpiritual and temporal, who craftily pro- 
tracted them till the king expired. This pi- 
ous fraud, enabled him to live with great 
ſplendor and magnificence. ' p 

A. D. 955. Thus died Edred, from a re- 
troſpect of whoſe reign we may be able to hint 
his general character. He appears to have 
degenerated from the virtues of his anceſtors, 
in nothing but his blind attachment to this 
inſolent and rapacious abbot. The wars in 
which he was engaged, confirm ſufficiently his 
valour, and the ſilence even of his enemies 
with reſpect to his vices, witneſs the predomi- 
nance of his virtues. He was the firſt of all 
the Saxon monarchs, who aſſumed the title of 


king of Great Britain, or monarch of all 


England. 

| He left two fons, Bertfred and Elfred, but 
was ſucceeeded by his nephew Edwy, ſon of 
Edmund, who was elected monarch by the 
ſuffrages of the nobility and clergy. This 
elective power was, doubtleſs a privilege pre- 
vious to monarchical government, and ha 
pily preventive of the miſchiefs which uſually 
attend the adminiſtration of an infant king. 
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A. D. DWY aſcended the throne at the 


255, 


age of fourteen, and was a prince 


of exquilite beauty and amiable diſpoſition. 


On his acceſſion, he was ſo much eſteemed by 


che archbiſhop of Canterbury, that he crowned 


with his own hands at Kingſton. He conſide- 
different from 


red Dunſtan, in a light very 
his predeceſſor. On the very day of his co- 
ronation he conceived a diſguſt at that inſolent 
and officious abbot, from à conduct, which 
reflected a diſgrace to his dignity. The prince 
had retired during the tedious ceremony of 
the day, to enjoy the converſation of Athel- 
giva a young lady, of whoſe mental and per- 
onal charms he was greatly enamoured. 
"Dunſtan perceiving his abſence, abruptly en- 
tered the apartment to which he had retired, 
and after rebuking him for his effeminacy, 
with all the haughty inſolence of an imperious 
eccleſiaſtic, dragged him forth in the moſt 
outrageous manner. Such a violation of the 
rules of duty and decency, couldnot fail to rouze 
the reſentment of the young monarch, which 
was not a little inflamed by the exclamation 
of the nobles on Dunſtan's behaviour, as an 
inſult on themſclves, as well as on the perſon 
of their ſovereign. They objected to his for- 
mer conduct, in imbezzling the publick trea- 
ſure, whicn he ſquandered, away, in the ſup- 
port of eccleſiaſtical power, and the acquire- 
ment of a dangerous popularity. Theſe re- 
monſtrances lead the king to cauſe reſtitution 
of thoſe ſums he had extorted from his late ſo- 
vereign. 
vocal; yet he determined to reverſe and diſan- 


nul every ſtep he had taken in favour of the 


monks, as they tended only to aggrandize 
himſelf and the monaſteries. The religious 


took the alarm, and complaints were gene- 


ral; till at length, the monks of Malmſbury, 


who began the commotion, threw the nation 


into a religious ferment, when the king ex- 

lled them for their riotous proceedings, fil- 
ing their places with ſecular clergy. Dunſtan 
having ſounded the alarm, and excited a gene- 


Dunſtan's excuſes were very equi- 
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ral clamour, quitted the kingdom, and retired 
to a, monaſtery in Flanders. By the deluded 
people, Dunſtan was eſteemed a faint and a 
martyr, and the king an apoſtate and perſecu- 
ter of a holy man. Odo, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was ſo tranſported with this ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm, that he inſinuated, Athelgiva was 


the cauſe of the king's defection from his 


duty, accuſed her of having ſeduced him to 
perſecute religion, and in conſequence of that, 
diſſolved the connection between the king and 
the object of his love and eſtcein. Such was 
the importante of eccleſiaſtical cenſures in thoſe 
days, that the king was obliged to part with 
his dear Athelgiva, whom Dunſtan branded in 
the forehead, and baniſhed to Ireland. Not 
contented with this inhuman revenge, the 
monks proceeded to create malecontents, by 
the _—F invidious calumnies, inſinuating that 


his impiety had incurred the hatred of his ſub- 


jects, violated the dignity of the throne, and 
rendered him an object of public diſgrace. 
Having thus reflected the moſt inveterate odi- 
um on the character of Edwy, and exhauſted 
all the virulence of monkiſh revenge, to alie- 
nate the minds of the people from their ſove- 
reign, they applied to Edgar, the king's bro- 
ther, whom they conſidered as a proper in- 
ſtrument to oppoſe the claim of Edwy. | 

A. D. 957. Edgar profeſſed every requi- 
ſite for ſo arduous an enterprize, being dexter- 
ous in aſſuming the garb of virtue to conceal 
amaſsof vice; added to which, he was popular, 
afiable, courageous, artful and ambirious. 
Having put himſelf at the head of the rebels, 
and ſecured the greateſt part of Mercia in his 
intereſt, he found the Danes ready to concur 
in any ſcheme oppoſed to the intereſt of the 
Engliſh. 

In the mean time, Edwy finding himſelf 


deſerted by all his ſubjects, except the Weſt 


Saxons, retired into the city of Glouceſter, 
when the Mercians, abjuring their allegiance 
to him, crowned Edyar as their, lawful ſove- 
reign, Thus the untortunate Edwy, _ 
ence 
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ration to act in the affair relative to the monks 


LD. 957---959- mg 
enced too late, the ill conſequences of con- 
tending with eccleſiaſtical power. T he monks 
affimed an artful' diſguile, by affecting the 

reateſt aſtoniſhment at” this event, that the 

tes and nobles ſhould proceed to ele& by 
their unanimous ſuffrages, and proclaimed it 
thro? all the monaſteries, as the interpoſition 
of providence in the appointment of a ſuc- 
ceſſor to the throne. After the ceremony of 
his coronation; a treaty was, ſet on foot with 
his brother Edwy, which deprived him of the 
beft part of his dominions, to which he never- 
theleſs acceded; but the mortification of ſee- 


ing the predominance of monkiſh power, and 


* 


N 


; 


] 


| 


| 


(himself the object of their triumph. 
"him into a deep melancholy, and he refigned 
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h, threw 


his crown and life, after a troubleſome reign 
of four years and ſome months. According 


to the tradition of monkiſh writers, noting: 


can be alledged in fayour of this 


* 


prince W1 


reſpect to character; but as his chief aim was 


to curb their pride, and reſtrain their power, 
it ſeems moſt reaſonable to adhere to thoſe 
hiſtorians, who have paſſed over in ſilence 
thoſe frivolous accuſations, or given him the 
commendation he deſerved, which is, that the 
country flouriſhed under his Government. 


EF 0 A © 


A. D. A S Edwy died without iſſue, the 

957. 11 whole kingdom was united under 
Edgar, who tho in the prime of youth had 
already given ſhining proofs of great genius 
and ſolid judgment. The firſt act of his reign 
was to recall Dunſtan from baniſhment, who, 
emerging from obſcurity, ſhone at court with 
double ſplendor, and was immediately promo- 
ted to the ſee of Worceſter. Edgar, in order 
to aggrandize his power, ' obliged the deputy 
princes of Wales, Cheſhire and Cumberland 
to protect and ſupport his marine, and was 
rowed down the river Dee by eight petty 
kings, as a mark of precedercy. In order to 
prevent any inſurrections in the kingdoms of 
Mercia and Northumberland, he conſtantly 
maintained a ſtrong body of forces in thoſe 
parts, and to ſecure his dominions from the 
deſcent of the Danes, equipped a marine of 
tour thouſand veſſels, by which he guarded 
the iſland from inſult, protected commerce, 
and ſuppreſſed piracy. As Edwy encouraged 
his ruin by his ſeverity and averſion to the 


monks, ſo Edgar acquired and confirmed his! 


power and influence, by his patronage and 
protectian of them; and being raiſed to his! 
cignity by means of Dunſtan, gave him tole- 


and ſecular clergy, as he ſhould think fit. He 

was indeed, as apparently zealous for the 

* as Edred, but his motives were politi- 
No. 5. 
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cal, and tended to ſupport the intereit of thoſe 
to whom he owed his power. 
favoured and. careſſed, threw off the maſk; 
and aſſumed his former pre-eminence. He 
not only enjoyed the ſee of Worceſter, but 
was alſo made adminiftrator of the vacant bi- 


ſnopric of London. Edgar allo, at his inſtiga- 


tion, built forty monaſteries repaired as many 
more, and endrrwedithem even at the ce 
of the crown land; ſo profuſe was he, in the 
ſupport of thoſe idle and pernicious drones. 
Dunſtan had by this time acquired ſuch re- 


putation amongſt the people for his ſanctity 


and miracles, and gained ſuch an aſcendancy 
over the mind of Edgar, that he reigned ab- 
ſolute director in all affairs, whether military, 
civil, or eccleſiaſtical. Odo, the fanatical 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying about that 
time, Brithelm, biſnop of Bath, was elected 
to that ſee. | | 

A. D. 959. But this elevation could not 
fail to excite the jealouſy, and inflame the am- 


| bition of Dunſtan, who eagerly ſollicited ths 
king, that he might obtain the primacy.; re- 


preſenting Brithelm as unqualified for fo high 
an office. His requeſt was immediately: 


granted; Brithelm being ſet aſide and ſent bac 


to his own ſee. As this procedure was not 
preciſcly canonical, the artful Dunſtan ob- 
tained leave of the king immediately to ſet out 


for Rome, on pretence of demanding the 


1 pPope's 


Dunſtan, thus 
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pope's confirmation, and receiving the pall. 
tir holinefs, Informed of his high eſtimation ' 


at. coutt, and that he had always conducted 


"himſelf as à true ſon of the church, not only 
confirmed his election, but alſo created him 
his legate in England; with which function he 
returned in a triumphant manner, and aſſumed 
as much ſtate as the pope himſelf. He then 
thought me to promote his kinſman Oſ- 
wald to the fee of Worceſter, and his friend 
Arhelwald, to that of Wincheſter. Havin 

formed this canonical triumvirate, they ted 


in concert, and governed the king and the 
whole church of 1 and being firmly 
rooted in power, reſolved to execute the grand 
project in favour of the monks. They had in- 
veighed againſt the luxury and libertiniſm of 
the ſecular clergy; and not indeed without 
_ reaſon, wm deſcribed by hiſtorians, as glut- 

tonous, lewd, avaricious in every degree ob- 
noxious to the ſevereſt cenſure; this, added 
to the opinion the people had already im- 


bibed concerning them, ſerved to further the 
deſigns of Dunſtan, with which the king 
coincided, turned the ſeculars out of thier li- 
vings, and filled all the benifices with the crea- 
tures of his favourite. _ 
Edgar, by rendering thi: ſervice to 
the monks, who were the +» ate of their 
own times,” was celebrated, not only as the 
greateſt monarch, but as the holieſt king that 
ever reigned in England; and notwithſtanding 
they not only reviled, but even excommuni- 
cated Edwy, for carrying on a ſimple intrigue 
with the fair Athelgiva, yet Edgar was per- 
mitted to indulge his paſſions with impunity, 
and they connived at his moſt flagrant vices. 
The ſecular clergy had every thing to fear 
from ſo powerful an enemy ; the nobles indeed 
were their friends, who lamented, that the 
direction of the church ſhould be wreſted from 
thoſe whoſe natural right it was to guide and 
direct it, and conferred on the monks, who, 


by the very inſtitution of their order, were ex- 


cluded from paſtoral functions, and from cuſ- a daughter, Edward, Ethelred, and Editha. 


tom immemoriable, deſigned for retirement, 


* 
» 


= 


queſtration, and prayer within their own 
reer e 
This prince was called the peaceable, not 
from his diſpoſition and temper, but the tran- 
quility of his reign, as there was no actual war 
while he filled the nass, there ves 7 
two peſts which greatly annoyed the people, 
the 3 and corrupt magiſtrates. In order 
to extirpate the firſt of theſe, Edgar changed 
the tribute of the Welſh, into the tongues of 
thoſe animals, and publiſhed an edict, decla- 
ring pardon for all crimes committed before a 
certain time, on the criminals producing an 
apppinted number of thoſe tongues, according 
to the malignity of the offence. Thefe expe- 
dients proved effectual, and in three years, 
England was freed from theſe rapacious and 
deſtructive animals. The latter and moſt per- 
nicious evil, he at length removed, by enac- 
ting a law, which enjoined a mulct on every 
magiſtrate for injuſt deciſion, if the effect of 
ignorance, but if of wilful abuſe, abſolutely 
diſqualified him from holding that, or any 
other office in the kingdom; and the king 
himſelf made a yearly circuit throughout his 
dominions, to redreſs the injured, and pu- 
niſh the guilty. | WMV 

Theſe qualities of Edgar are certainly 
commendable, and becoming the dignity of a 
monarch. He appears alſo to have been aſound 
politician, an excellent legiſlator, and a prince 
whoſe abilities were employed in the ſervice of 
his country; but impartiality 


obliges us to 
add, that he obtained the crown of Mercia, by 
the moſt fl t injuſtice ; that he was ſuper- 
ſtitious and hypocrital in his religion, lawleſs 
in his paſſion, and inſatiate in his revenge. 
He was liberal to men of genius and learning; 
his court was magnificent, and his addreſs 
elegant and polite, which acquired him the 
eſteem of foreigners, . who were continually 
flocking to his dominions. Edgar. reigned 
ſixteen years, from the death of his brother 
Edwy, and died in 974, leaving two ſons and 


EDWARD 


withſtanding 
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A. D. JDEGAR was no ſooner dead, than 


Efer, duke of Mercia, ſworn ene- 
ejected them out of all the 
ngdom, and ſubſtituted 


975 
= 95 the monks, 


benefices in that ki 


the ſeculars in their room, while the duke of | 


Eaſt Anglia, many perſons of diſtinction, and 
almoſt the whole body of the commons, ad- 
hered to Dunſtan and his party. This diver- 
ſity of opinion, cauſed a diſpute concerning 
the ſucceſſion. The deceaſed king had lett 
two ſons, but their age would not permit them 
to aſſert their reſpective claims to the crown. 
Many declared in favour of Ethelred alledg- 
ing the illegitimacy of Edward, whoſe cauſe 
was ſupported by Dunſtan and all the biſhops, 
on pretence of his being named ſucceſſor in the 
will of Edgar. Though by this means there 
was a ve owerful faction in ſuppport of 
Ethelred; the archbiſhop, preſuming on his 
popularity, aroſe from the | aſſembly of the 
Rates, while they were debating about a ſuc- 
ceſſor to Edgar, and taking prince Edward by 
the hand, conductod him to the church, 
where he wos anointed and conſecrated, in the 


twelfth year of his age, amidſt the acclamati- 


ons of a great concourſe of people. Not- 
this proceeding diſpleaſed the 
oppoſite party, they were deterred from ſhew- 
ing the effects of their reſentment, by fear of 


Incutring the odium of the mob, who were 


ſo ftrongly attached to the intereſt of Dunſtan. 
The imperious prelate, having not only ſe- 


eured, but augmented his power and influence, 


exerting his utmoſt efforts, to confirm the 
monks in the benefices which they had ob- 
tained, in the preceding reign, and even em- 
ployed the king's authority in their behalf. As 
the minority of the king detracted from the 
prevalence of any declaration, he had recourſe 


to miracles, which were itudiouſly concerted, 


and artfully executed. His motions in coun- 
cil, where ſeconded by a ſpeaking crucifix, 
and a viſion of St. Andrew; and at a meetin 


_— 


of the laity and clergy, at Colne, in Wiltſhire, | 


EDWARD tw/MARYTR,, 
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with her 


in the heat of their debates, the floor gave 
way, and many in the fall were killed, but the 
beam, on which St. Dunſtan's chair was placed, 
was the only one which ſtood the ſhock, and 
the pious prelate ſuſtained no damage, tho 


every other perſon in the aſſembly was either 
killed or wounded. This ſhocking cataſtro- 


phe, confirmed the great opinion imbibed of 
the ſanctity of this arch-hypocrite, and his 
authority gained ground in proportion ; but 
ſome hiſtorians have oblerved, that Dunſtan 


had that day hindered the king from appeared 
in council. Beſides theſe eccleſiaſtical affairs, 


we can find nothing remarkable in the reign 
of Edward, but the tragical manner in which 
he loſt his life in 979, after a reign of four 
years. The ſtory is thus related by moſt hiſ- 
torians. The king returning one day from 
the chace in Dorletſhire, rode off from the 
company, to the gate of Cort-caſtle, to pay 
his compliments to his ſtep-mother Elfrida, 
who urged him to alight and refreſh himſelf. 
The artful traitreſs, finding that ſhe could 
not detain him, inſiſted on his drinking a cup 
of wine; the unſuſpecting prince complied 
ueſt, and as he drank the liquor, 
was {tabbed in the back, by a ruffian appointed 
for that purpoſe, Perceiving that he was 
wounded, to avoid a ſecond blow, he clap- 
ped ſpurs to his horſe, but fainting with loſs 
of blood, and falling from the Eddie, his 
foot entangled in the ſtirrup, and he was drag- 
ged a conſiderable diſtance, till the horſe ſtop- 
ped at the door of a poor blind woman. El- 
frida, doubting of the effect of her treacherous 
deſign, deſpatched ſome of her domeſtics to 
learn the iſſue, who traced the unfortunate 
prince by his blood, and found him quite 
dead, and terribly defaced by the flints, over 
which he had been dragged. Elfrida, to con- 
ceal this horrid deed, known only to her ſer- 
vants, ordered the corps to be thrown into an 
adjacent well. The king being abſent dili- 
gent ſcarch was made, the body was found, 

and 


0 
and conveyed to Warcham, but afterwards | 
tranſported to S 2 and interred in 4 
monaſtery, founded by Alfred the Great. El- 
frida, to obviate the ſtorm this act of cruelty 
might have bro on her, affected ſtrong 
unctions conſcience, and dee 
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and endow n 3 


Ohe. of whi ſhe erected, at Amb ſbu 
Führe and another at Wharwel, in Tor: | 
thamptonſhire, retiring. 
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* | time but twelve of age, he 
was called to the crown by undoubte title. 
The imperious Dunſtan, now having no other 
reſource but to make a virtue of neceſſity, 
conſented to his coronation, which ceremony 
he performed, with manifeſt rancour and ma- 
levolence, pronouncing through the ſpirit of 
prophecy, that, as his acceſſion to the throne 
was in conſequence: of his mother's guilt, fo 


his reign mould be a continued ſcene of tu- 
mult and bloodſſed. But ſuch Predictions, 
when attributed to faints of Dunſtan's order; 


and teſtified by poſterior evidence, carry with 
them ſtrong ſuſpicion: add to this, that the 


young prince diſcovered all the ſymptoms of 
an unfeigned ſorrow, for the untimely death 
of his predeceſſor. 
aſcended the | throne, than the Danes, who 
had remained quiet twenty-four years, renew- 
ed their invaſions, and ſuffered him to enjoy 
no repoſe during the remains of his reign. 

7 Ethelred, though very able in perſon, was, 
timid; irreſolute, and indolent; averſe to ex- 
erciſe, and intractable to military diſcipline: 
had he inheritted the ſpirit of his father, his 
old opponents would have been deterred from 
ever making any attempts of this nature. 

Elfrida, though he was nobly born, had 


AHOUGH: Eewlied has m ili | 
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neglected on 1 which my attended 


for want of r. 
militia were Rte PR ang 
nefs prevailed amongſt 
ſecurity amongſt the people. The Ber 
officers of the ſtate began to exerciſe a i 
cial authority in their own diſtricts, and 
fefting popularity and independence, Aﬀfumed 
No ſooner had Ethelred the title of dukes. 


aboliſhed as a leading principle, and the views 


contrition; ſo little did the religion of thoſe days, 

attend to the intrinſic. nature of human actions. 
Aftet the murder of Edward, Dunſtan is ſaid 
to have made _ overtures to Edgitha, a 
natural daughter of conoerni 
ſucceſſion, which ſhes 
only from a conſciouſneſs of. 1 
from the dreadful cataſtrophe of the late 
prince. The youth, and fliort reign of th 
prince, afford little ſcope for drawing a cha 
racter; and his reign N called the reign 
of monks, as he was — their abſolute do- 
minion and 2 rn _ its i 


© not 
but 


with a n ignorance, and a dißciency in 


all princely qualifications. Such — the 
e and diſpoſition of the ince, it 


appears no wonder, that the reins of govern- 


ment were relaxed, and every prudential: ſtep 
of 
late reign of ſubjection to monk iſni influence, 
and the fopperies of ſuperſtition, the marine 


political ceconomy neglected, During the 


which had been revived by Edgar, was 


ſuffered, 
to decay, and the ſhij 


rotted in the docks, 
he regulations of the 
4 total {i ine- 
the nobles. as W 


Union of intereſt, was 


of every one were centered in ſelf. - The king 
was young and inexperienced, which, toge- 
ther with a general depravity of man ers, 


inverted the whole national ſyltem.. perk 
were they to the art of war, that they ef loyed 
hireling Danes, to fupply th the Ane f ay 1ELr. 


indolent countrymen. Thus Was 115 
trained for ſervility, and 20 for ne | | 


yoke, by her own igpoble { od 
Soon after the acceſſ ion Ethel Ireds. a n 
body of Dates, get Clara 5 
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ſtantine the Black, one of the Welk princes, 
againſt Howel prince of Wales, and ravaged 
Lynn and Angleſey; but Howel, being an ac- 
tive prince, marched againſt the invader, and 
defeated them. AK nee. 
A. D. 981. After this expedition, they made 
a deſcent. on the Iſle of Thanet, which they 
laid waſte, while a large body of Norwegians 
landed at Cheſter, and laid the country under 
coutribution. - Invafions. now became conti- 
nual, till a very conſiderable force made a 
formidable deſcent in feven ſhips of war, at 
Southampton, which having pillaged, with 
the adjacent country, they ſailed round to 
Cornwall, extending their devaſtations in 
thoſe parts, where they burned the church and 
monaſtery of St. Petroe. The ſame year, a 
ſmall party landed in Dorſetſhire, and waſted 
the Iſle of Portland, while another Daniſh 
fleet, aſſiſted by Godfryd, did the ſame in the 
weſt of Wales, and after plundering the church 
of St. David, engaged the Welſh at a place 
called Llhanwanoe. Theſe frequent deſcents 
ſo. annoyed the Engliſh, who had ſo many 
coaſts to guard, that they knew not where to 
expect the enemy, who were conſtantly ſhift- 
ing the ſcence, by quick and violent depreda- 
tions. The Engliſh armies, were of conſe- 
quence diſperſed and confounded, being o- 
bliged to charge their routes, as the emer- 
gency ſhould direct. Thus, notwithſtanding 
the utmoſt precaution, one part of the king- 
dom was always: expoled, ſince they could 
not poſſibly foreſee where the pirates would 
land. The Engliſh now repented too late, 
the neglect of their maritime forces, which 
had been the bulwark of the nation, being 
unable to cope with theſe rover in a piratical 
war, to which they were utter ſtrangers. . 
The ravages. committed by the Danes were 
ſo numerous, during the firſt ten years of this 
reign, that it is needleſs to deſcribe them, 
and it is natural to imagine, the Whole king- 
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19 TT ED ae iN. 
the encroachments of the monks, on the rea- 
ſon and conſciences of his countrymen. The 


7 


reputation of this ambitious and hypoeritical 
ſect began to decline, and Ethelred himſelf, 
on a quarrel with the biſhop of Rocheſter, or- 
dered his army to lay the ſee under military 
executions; nor could he be diſſuaded from 
waſting the territory of that prelate, but by 
the payment of one hundred pounds, with 
which he was furniſhed by archbiſhop Dun- 
ſtan, who on that account, uttered a very 
formidable excommination againſt him. Dun- 
ſtan had now degenerated from a ſtate of the 
moſt eminent popularity, to that of he moſt 
contemptible obſcurity, in which he ſoon after- 
departed this life. 8 

A. D. 988. Oſwald, archbiſhop of Tork, 
ſoon followed him; he was his particular 
friend, and one of the epiſcopal triumvirate 
that government the church, during the reign 
of Edgar. The death of theſe prelates was 
cauſed by an epidemical diſtemper which raged 
at that time, and moreover the continual in- 
vaſions of the Danes, put an end to the diſpute 
between the ſecular and regular clergy, which 


vas never ſince heard of. After the Danes had 
thus pill | 
a time ſuſpended their hoſtilities, which in- 


aged the coaſts of England, they for 


termiſſion afforded the nation ſome hope of 
tranquillity. 5 
A. D. 991. But the ſcene was ſoon reverſed, 
and hoſtilities renewed, by their landing ar 
Ipſwich, in Suffolk, under two leaders, Juſtin 
and Guthmund. Brithnot, duke of Eaſt An- 
glia, advanced with a view to ſurprize the 
pirates, when he found them not as he ex- 
pected, remiſs and undiſeiplined, but vigilant 
and active, Who defeated his troops, and ex- 
tended their ravages over all the adjacent 
country. Finding the country in a defence 
leſs ſtate, they were embolded to purſue their: 
devaſtations, till at length Ethelred, unable 
to oppoſe them, was adviſed by Siric, arch 


doni was a ſcene of murders, conflagrations, 
plunder and devaſtation; which after ſome 
thort intervals, were continually renewed. 

A. D. 983. In the midſt of theſe troubles, 
the nation ſuſtained a great loſs in the death of 
"Ks Who with the ſpirit of a man, oppoſed 

1 4. 


| 


jother adventu 


| biſhop of Canterbury, te purchaſe a peace 


with a ſum of money: But this, far from 
ſtopping, increaſed. their incurſions, for tho“ 
the late invaders departed, it encouraged. 
rers of that nation to-try the hke- 

experiment. Accordingly a large body, the- 
U next: 


— — 


year, allured by the ſame motives, ſailed 
up the Humber, and landing on the north 
tide, ravaged all that part of the country. 
A. D. 993. Ferna, Godwin, and Frithe, 


there generals of Daniſh extraction, were ſent 


by Ethelred with a large army againſt them, 
who either through treachery or. cowardice, 
turned their backs on the very appearance of 
the enemy. Thus the' glory of England was 
ſullied, by this inactive puſillanimous king, 
and the country expoſed to the ravages of 
ruffians, whilſt another piece of trechery was 
conſummated by Alfric, who being ordered 


to block up the Daniſh fleet, deferred to the 


Enemy. | "1 1 

A. D. 994. Theſe were but preludes to the 
after- gain of miſeries which affected Eng- 
land; for now Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
and Olaus, king 
' fuccels of their ſubjects, reſolved to viſit Eng- 
land themſelves, and attack in open form, a 
nation defenceleſs and naked to the firſt inva- 
ders. To that purpoſe, fitting out a nume- 
rous fleet, they entered the Thames, and at- 
tacked London, where meeting with a more 
reſolute oppoſition than was expected, they 
croſſed the river, and advanced into Kent, 
Hampſhire, and Surry, which they plunder- 
ed, threatening to lay waſte the wigze king- 
dom; but Ethelred prevented them as before, 
by a bribe, and the king of Norway, who 
turned chriſtian, at his departure, ſwore he 


never would moleſt the kingdom more, which 


oath he kept inviolate. The other king left 
a fleet at Southampton, as if to awe the Eng- 
liſh into the performance of the articles ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty. But this was meer pre- 
tence, for he failed upon the Severn, laying 
waſte the kingdom of Wales, and the counties 
of Dorſet and Somerſet. Ethelred delaying 


the payment of the ſtipulated. ſum, either 


through miſconduct or avarice, was at length 
revailed on to equip a fleet to oppoſe him; 
— to the ill fortune of the nation, the de- 
ſign of this ſceme was defeated, by the diſ- 
agreement of the leaders and interior officers. 
A. D. 999. In this melancholy ſituation, 
if the Danes had not at this time been invited 


317 


They 


of Norway, allured by the 
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to aſſiſt Richard II. duke of Normandy, a- 
gainſt the oppreſſion of the French king, 
England muſt have been W ruined. 

had however but a ſhort reſpite, for 
when the duke of Normandy was ſecured in 
the poſſeſſion of his dominions, the Danes re- 
turned into England, ravaged Cornwall, took 
poſſeſſion of Exeter, and being but faintly 
oppoſed by the Engliſh armies, became maſ- 
ters of the Iſle of Wight, Hampſhire, and 
Dorſetſhire. Whether Ethelred was betrayed 
by his officers, or the long tranquillity during 
the foregoing reigns, had enervated the Eng- 
liſh, they were conſtantly vanquiſhed. The 
king, void of all ſenſe of honour, as well as 
the leaſt ſpark of bravery, ſecreted himſelf 
from danger; nor could any conſideration pre- 
vail on him to head his army in perſon. To 
add to the' misfortunes of this unhappy na- 
tion, the Danes in the north of England, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting the Saxons, cordially joined 
with their countrymen in all manner of rapine 
and oppreſſion. The timorous prince, ſeeing 
no other way of avoiding the impending 
ſtorm, once more ſtipulated a peace with 
Sweyn, and paid him thirty thouſand pounds, 
which tribute was called Dane-geldt, that is, 
Daniſh money, or money for the Danes. This 
money was. raited by a tax, and continued 
many year after the removal of the cauſe ; but 
the clergy and monks always found means to 
be exempted. / Jo this inglorious condition, 
had the indolence, cowardice, and want of 
every ſentiment of honour, in their king, re- 
duced this kingdom. 
with his forces were by agreement, to evacuate 
the iſland, many of them preferring England 
to Denmark, ſtaid behind, and thamefully 
oppreſſed the deſponding natives, who ſeemed 
to have been infected with the daſtardly timi- 
dity of their king. So were the puſillani- 
mous Engliſh awed by the haughty and im- 
perious oppreſſors, that they acquired the title 
of Lord Danes. About this time Elgiva, 
Ethelred's queen, dying, he demanded in 
marriage, Emma, ſiſter of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, hoping by that means to ſtrengthen 


2 


| his intereſt, and prevent the Daniſh fleet from 


availing 
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availing themſelves of his territories, which 
lay ſo convenient for the. invaſion of this 
iſland. The lady was brought over to Eng- 
land, where the nuptials were ſolemnized with 
great ſplendor, and Ethelred might have pro- 
fited by the alliance, had he not defeated all 
the purpoſes of the match, by a moſt execra- 
ble and impolitic plan, by which he incurred 
the hatred of the Tn, and the revenge 


of the Daniſh king. 


Edric, duke of Mercia, and Huna, gene- 


ral of the army, are ſaid to have prompted the 


king to his deſign, which was contrived and 
executed with ſuch caution and ſecrecy, that 
in one day, all the Danes, excepting thoſe of 
Eaſt Anglia and Mercia, were maſſacred with 
ſuch implacable fury and cruelty, that the par- 
ticulars cannot be read without horror. The 
circumſtances attending the execution of this 
execreble project, rendered it neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that there was at this time in England, 
an illuſtrous lady called Gunilda, ſiſter of the 
Daniſh king, who had married count Puling, 
an Engliſn nobleman, embraced chriſtianity, 
and became an hoſtage for her brother's 
punctual obſervance of the late articles of 
peace; and it was by this treaty, that Ethelred 
obliged himſelf to pay Sweyn, thirty thouſand 
pounds, called Dane-gelt. | 
Expedients for the execution of the project 
being previouſly concerted, Ethelred called 


a privy conncil under pretence of conſulting 


the neceſſary means, for freeing the marion 
from the intolerable pride, avarice and oppreſ- 
ſion of the Danes. In this aſſembly, Huna 
forcibly repreſented their ambition and perſidy, 
adding, that this interval of tranquillity be- 
tween the natives and Danes, offered a fair 
opportunity for ſuppreſſing the lawleſs exacti- 
ons; that as no place was free from their mon- 
ſtrous exceſſes, no man from their cruelty, 
nor woman from therr libidinous brutality; 
and that the nobility had not only been expo- 
led to thoſe acts of rapine, but were the 
greateſt ſufferers by, them, they in juſtice, 
ought to think it incumbent on them to reta- 
late theſe injuries, which were likely to con- 
tmue, as neither oath could bind, nor money 
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their conduct and behaviour did not correſ- 
nd with their rank as men, it was not at all 
incumbent to treat them as ſuch, but rather to 
ut them to the ſword, eſteeming them greater 
peſts, than the wolves in the reign of Edgar. 
The king and the whole council were ſo 
fully convinced by theſe arguments, that the 
maſſacre of the Danes was unanimouſly reſol- 
ved on, and the day appointed for the open- 
ing of the tragic ſcene. 4 85 
A. D. 1002. The feſtival of St. Price, 
in the month of November, was the day ap- 
pointed for the fatal cataſtrophe, which fell on 
the Danes of Weſſex. The carnage was uni- 
verſal; neither rank, age or ſex were ſpared, 
nor the altars or churches to which the wretched 
victims fled, conſidered as aſyla, but places 
proper for the brutal ſacrifice, The, unfortu- 
nate Gunilda was not exempted from this ge- 
neral ſlaughter, tho? her virtues and perſonal 
charms might have allayed the moſt favage fe- 
rocity. The traterous Edric, -under whoſe 
care ſhe had remained as an hoſtage, from ex- 
ceſs of barbarity, baſely brough forth her huf- 
band and children, whom he accuſed as in- 
ſtrumental in the Daniſh perfidy, and cauſed 
to be murdered in her preſence, and on her 


declaration of revenge, from the hands of her 


brother Sweyn, ordered her body to be tranſ- 
fixed by lances, which relieved her ſoon both 
of life and miſeries. Some few in the midſt of 


effectually bribe them; and laſtly, that as | 


the contuſion inſtead of flying to churches and 
altars found means to eſcape, by taking re- 
tuge in ſuch ſhips as they perceived on the 
coaſt; in which hey paſſed over to Denmark, 
and related the dreadful cataſtrophe to Sweyn, 


who juſtly incenſed at ſo ſnocking an event, 


vowed revenge on the perpetrators of ſo horrid 
and inhuman an action. But being informed 
chat his ſiſter ſhared the wretched fate of her 
unfortunate countrymen, his rage was un- 
bounded, and he ſwore, that nothing leſs than 
the extirpation of the Engliſh nation, could ſa- 
tiate his fell revenge. Accordingly he em- 
ployed an infinite number of artificers, in 
equipping a very powerful navy, ordered all 
the men in arms in his kingdom, to repair to a 
general rendezvous, . and iſſued congratulatory 
letters of indulgence and bounty, invited the 

{uld.ers 
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| ſoldiers of fortune from all the adjacens coun- 
tries, promiſing a reward of phander or ſettle- 
ments un England. 
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A. D. 1003. Fired with the moſt ingly] 
cable reſentment againſt the Engliſh, the na- 
tion united in the common cauſe of their in- 
jured country; in a ſhort time, he was ſup- 

with a fleet conſiſting of three hundred 

and a numerous army, with which he 
filed immediately on this important ex- 


3 
yn, with this formidable armament, ar- 
ried on N coaſt of Cornwall, and having 
ed his forces; waſted the country with a 
a degree of fury, that diſcovered a deſire to 
deſtroy rather than to conquer. He then ad- 
vanced and inveſted the city of Exeter, then 
governed by Hugh, a Norman, and favou- 
rite of 2 Emma. This important place, 
which had baffled the attempts of many for- 
mer invaders, was now taken thro' the cow- 
ardice or perfidy of the governor, razed to the 
ground, and the inhabitants maſſacred in the 
moſt cruel manner. This firſt exploit was 
followed by ſeveral others, no leſs fatal to 
England, wherever the enraged king of Den- 
mark carried his arms ; revenge, and not con- 
queſt, being his chief aim, he deſtroyed all 
with fire = ſword. 
Etheldred apprehenſive of the growing 
ſtorm, and feeling a thouſand horrors for his 
own perſon, once more fitted an army, and 


gave the command to that conſummate traitor |. 


Edric. Accordingly he marched into Hamp- 
ſhire, under pretence of giving battle to 
Sweyn; but on the approach of the two ar- 
mies, feigned ſudden ſickneſs, and ordered 
his troops to retire, without hazarding an en- 
gagement, ſo that the Danes, by his retreat, 
were enabled to ravage Wiltſhire, without op- 
poſition, and burn the towns of Wilton and 
Saliſbury. Having thus deſtroyed great part | 
of the country, he embarked his forces and 
returned to Denmark: 
The deſign of his return to the continent, 
vas only to recruit his forces, and repair his | 
fleet; which being performed during the win- 
ter, in the following ſpring he landed in Laſt | 


Daniſh army and fleet. 


rate engagement enſued; but being 


The invaders ſoon iſſued from their retreat, 
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Anglia, and reduced the city of Norwich to 
aſhes. Ulfketel, 


governor of the province 
unable to reſiſt his progreſs, purchaſed a peace 


of Sweyn for a ſtipulated fo of money, not- 
withſtanding 
ford, a 4 of 


which treaty, he ſurpriſed Thet- 
great note, which underwent 
the fate of 1 The governor, incenſed 


at this perfidious breach of treaty, levied ſome 


troops with great expedition. and poſted him- 
ſelf in an — we ſituation, between the 
Sweyn, apprized of 
his intention, marched back to give him battle 
before he could obtain a reinforcement. Ulf- 
ketel attacked the Daniſh army, and a deſpe- 

over- 
powered by numbers, he was obliged to quit 


the field of battle, after a long and obſtinate 
diſpute, and much loſs on both fides. 


The 
gallant Ulfketel was the braveſt and moſt 
faithful nobleman in the ſervice of Ethelred, 
who was betrayed by his own ſervants to fuch 
a degree of perfidy, that Swcyn had ſpies, not 
only in his court, but in his very council. 
The great men were — bribed, or held the 
king in ſuch contempt, that they ſerved him 
with reluctance. What a: then, that 
the king of Denmark ſhould overrun the 
greateſt part of England without controul. 

A. D. 1005. To compleat the miſery. of 
the Engliſh, after theſe uninterrupted ravages 
of the Danes, a terrible famine enſued, which 
obliged Sweyn to return to Denmark. 

On the retreat of the Danes, and ceaſing of 
the tamine, the Engliſh began to cheriſh ſome 
hopes of tranquility, but theſe were ſoon blaſ- 
ted; for the enſuing ſummer, the Daniſh army 
landed at Sandwich, in Kent. Ethelred levi- 
ed a body of militia to oppoſe the new inva- 
ders; but theſe undiſciplined and unexperi- 


enced troops, could not reſiſt the progreſs of 


the ravagers, who {till continued their incur- 


ſions, which were continually marked with 


blood and deſolation. 

A. D. 1007. Winterat length rendering 1t 
impracticable to keep the field any longer, 
the Engliſn returned to their. habitations, 
while the Danes retired to the Iſle of Wight. 


and 


and rene ved their ravages without the leaſt 
oppoſition. During theſe tranſactions, the de- 
generate Ethelred was celebrating Chriſtmas 
in Shropſhire, as being the remoteſt from the 
alarms which filled every part of the king- 
dom; but the tumult of war would not ſuf- 
fer him to enjoy his tranquillity, advice being 
ſent him, that his dominions now preſented 
one continued ſcene of miſery and deſolation. 
In this extremity he ſummoned his council, 
but no other expedient could be found, than 
that of bribing the invaders to quit the king- 
dom. This reſolution being taken, meſſen- 
gers were diſpatched to Sweyn, offering him 
thirty thouſand pounds, if he would evacuate 
the kingdom, with which he readily com- 
lied. ak, 
K Soon after the Danes's departure, Elthel- 
red ſolemnized the nuptials of one of his 
daughters, with the perfidious Edric Streon, 
whom he had created duke of Mercia; a 
traitor devoted to the Danes, who never 
omitted an opportunity of betraying the in- 
tereſts of his maſter, and conſidered every 
worthy man as the object, and every generous 
act as the motive of his enmity. Hardly had 
a year elapſed, when Sweyn ſent a number of 


ſhips to demand the ſame fum, pretending 


it was an annual tribute, which the Engliſh | 


had obhged themſelves 'to pay. This new 
pretence of the Danes, convincing the king 
and council 'that their avarice was inſatiable ; 
it was determined to put the kingdom in a 
proper poſture of defence, and ſecure the 
iſand from their incurſions. Neceſſity obliged 
them to expedite their reſolution, and they 
ſoon fitted out a conſiderable fleet, by pub- 
liſhing an edict, that every hundred, and ten 
hides of land ſhould equip and maintain one 
ſhip, and every 
and breaſt- plate. 

A. D. 1008. The fleet was ordered to ren- 
dezvous at Sandwich, that they might be rea- 
dy to oppoſe any invaſion of the Danes. Such 
a fleet, and ſuch vigorous preparations, might 
have redounded to the glory of the king, and 
the happineſs of the people; but theſe deſir- 
able ends were unhappily fruſtrated by the diſ- 
ſentions of the nobiliry, who had not virtue 

- Nuns. V. 
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' ſufficient to ſacrifice their private 
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ight hides provide a helmet 


„ 
animolities 
to the ſafety and good of the public. Wulf- 
north, father to the famous earl Godwin, was 
falſly accuſed by Brithric, brother to the trai- 
tor Edric, and equal to him in falſchood and 
ambition, of treaſonable practices. Godwin 
an officer of great courage, knowing it would 
be of no contequence to oppoſe the favourite, 
found means to detach twenty of the Engliſh 
ſhips from their duty, reſolving to-procure 
ſubſiſtance, by committing depredations on 
his country, His ſucceſs was equal to the 
boldneſs of his attempt, hardly a ſhip eſcaped 
rifling, while his ſailors became ſuperior to any 
in England. : | ARTE. 

Brithric enraged at his enemy's eſcape, and 
his daring to brave him thus, purſued him 
with a fleet of eighty ſail, but met with fo 
violent a ſtorm, that the greateſt part of the 
ſhips were loſt, or fell into the hands of Wulf- 
north. Thus this great fleet, fitted out at 
an immenſe expence, was rendered unſervice- 
able by the admiral's compliance with the rage 
of his paſſion ; and to render the loſs more ir- 
retrieveable, ſeveral of the officers joined 
Wulfnorth. The news of this misfortune. 
filled Ethelred and his council with deſpair, 
and the king was the firſt that returned to his 
capital, leaving the few ſhips that remained 
at Sandwich to defend themſelves. Thus ter- 
minated ingloriouſly the hopes of England ; 
and thus was fruſtrated by ambitious factions, 
the laſt attempts to retrieve her liberties. 

A. D. 1009. The Danes, who had been 
awed by this fatal cataſtophe, renewed their 
incurſions. Two of their fleets arrived early 
in the ſpring, one in Eaſt Anglia, under Tur- 
kill, another in the Iſle of Thanet, under Hem- 


- 
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| 


ing and Anlaf. 1 
A. D. 1010. The leaders joined their forces 
in Kent, plundered the co , and inveſted 


Canterbury, which city would doubtleſs have 
fallen into the hands of the Danes, had not - 
the inhabitants purchaſed their retreat with a a 
large ſum of money. Their example was 
followed by the people of the eaſtern parts of 


Kent, who alſo obtained their deliverance by 


a payment of 
£2 


three thouſand pounds. 
| „„ Whit 
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pillaging g. Ethelred aſſembled an army, whic 
for the fi WIE 


rft time, he headed in perion, and 
rook poſſeſſion of in adyantageows polt, with 


to the ſea ſide. As the troops were ſuperior 
to the Danes in number, poſted to advantage, 
and in high ſpirits,” they might by ane ſecure 

ﬀ the flower 


a view to intercept the enemy in their return 


and ſeaſonable blow, have cut 9 
of the Daniſh army, and . procured unhappy 
England at leaſt a reſpite from miſe, had 
not the pirates availed themſelves of the per- 


J.ondon and Canterbury were the only 
llaces.now left in the king's power; the lat- 
i of which, ber the hands of de Danes 

tre cherry: Atte n err een 11 
AD * 2. This city had ſtood a ſiege of 
nineteen days with great bravery, but the ene- 
my having et it on fire in ſeveral places, El- 
mar, a monk, took the opportunity to let the 
Danes in, while the ſoldiers were employed 
in axtinguiſhing the conflagration. Alphage, 


the archbiſhop, and ſeveral, other perſons of 


diſtinction were taken, priſoners; as for the 
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fidy of Edric. This traitor prevented their | inhabitants, they were deſtroyed in different 
coming to action, by diſſuading the king from | ways, many of which were ſhocking to hu- 
expoſing his life to the hazard of a battle, ' manity. Only four monks and eight hundred 
againſt an enemy of ſuch approved valour, laymen were left alive, nine out of every ten 
and experienced cruelty „ en at the being delivered over by lot to deſtruction. 
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fame time, that if he ſuffered them to retreat Thus this rich and populous city, became the 1 
unmoleſted to their ſhips, his generous con- Prey of an avaritious and barbarous enemy. A 
duct would prevent any future ravages. The | Such was the wretched ſtate of England, 40 


under an inactive king, a divided . nobility, 


traitor ſucceeded in his counſel, and the ene- | under. 
and a 


my were ſuffered to convey their plunder quiet 
ly to their ſhips. os 7 


The fatal effects of Ethelred's credulity bon 


ſtubborn clergy; add to this, that the 
ravages of the Danes had cauſed. a ſcarcity of 
| bread, which occaſioned frequent robberies, 
ſoon. appeared; for the Danes, inſtead of ceaſ-, | throughout the country, ſo. that the extinc-- 1 
ing their ravages, purſuet them with more | tion of the Engliſh name and liberties ſeemed 1 
fury and cruelty than before. | They made approaching, i neter bags 1 
repeated attempts on the city of London, but A. D. 101 ** While the country thus groan- 
were always repulſed with a conſiderable loſs. ed in diſolation, the king ſummoned a coun- 
Failing: in their deſigns on the capital, they cil at London, to deliberate on meaſures to 
5 | remedy the calamities of the nation; and no 


penetrated into the counties of Bucks. and 
Oxford, pillaged the inhabitants, and reduced | other expedient ſeemed practicable; than that 
to aſhes the feat of the muſes. lo | of purchaſing peace with another ſum of mo- 
| While their ravages. were extending, infor- | ney. Accordingly a negotiation, was 1mme- - 8 
mation was given, that an army was raiſed at | diately began with the Danes, who agreed to =} 
London, to intercept their return; on which | evacuate the kingdom on the receipt, of eight "0 
they marched back, and paſſed the Thames at | and forty thouſand pounds, Thus treaty; pro- 
Stains, and before the Engliſh, troops could | duced a favourable accident, Which might, 
have been improved to. the iht it of Eng I 


overtake them, reached the ſea coaſt, plun- deen 
— all the country through which they | land. The acquired opulence of the Deans, 
paſſed | zliIiIi | rendered them licentious, and libertiniſm pro- 
A. D. 1011, The following ſpring, the | ducing diſcord, their army divided, while part 
Danes refitted their veſſels, and Finded in Eaſt | of their fleet ſubmitted to Ethelred, promiſing 
Anglia, where they, ſurprized and defeated | to ſupport him againſt all invaders, if he 
the brave Ulfketel, duke of that province. al furniſh them with proviſions and ap- 
In conſegence of this victory, they became | parel. This revolt, 1 500 of animating E- 
poſſeſſed of plenty F on which mount- | thelred to revenge his injured country, added 
ed part of their troops, and by that means | to his indolence and luxury, while his dege- 
ſoon ſubdued the whole country of Eaſt An- | nerated nobility ſoothed and lulled his fatal 


lethargy. 
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attacked the city with the utmoſt fury, which 


from whence he fent his two ſons into 


* * * 


AJ D. 1014.] 
at the revolt of ſo conſiderable a body of his 


countrymen, and the want of diſcipline amon 
the reſt, as well as ſenſible that if Ethelred 
would exert himſelf at this important criſis, 
his friends would for ever loſe the power they 
had gained in England; he therefore informed 
Sweyn by letter of the ſtate of affairs, repre- 
ſenting in the ſtrongeſt terms, the inactivity of 
Ethelred, his luxury, and the weakneſs of the 
natives; at the ſame time urging him to return 
to England and finiſh his conqueſts. In con- 
ſequence of this, Sweyn landed at the mouth 
of the Humber, ſpreading deſolation over the 
adjacent country. In the courſe of his pro- 
greſs, Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, and all 
the country to the north of Watling: ſtreet, 
ceded to his powerful arms. f 
The government of theſe countries, he aſ- 
ſigned to his ſon Canute, and made prepara- 
tions for invading the territories of the Mer- 
cians, who ſtill maintained their freedom and 
indepency. But the inhabitants of London, 
where Ethelred had ſecreted himſelf, ſtill op- 
poſed the conqueror, and ſhut their gates 
againſt the invader of their country. The 
Danes, perſuaded that the ſurrender of Lon- 
don would compleat the conqueſt of England, 


the Londoners defended with incredible bra- 


very, exerting themſelves ſo couragiouſly and | 
dexterouſly, that the Danes were compelled to 


raiſe the ſiege with ſuch precipitation, that 
great part of their army weee forced into the 
Thames, where they were loſt. Exaſperated 
by this repulſe, the Danes renewed their ra- 
vages, which fo terrified the Engliſh, that 
Ethelred, earl of Cornwall, with moſt of the 


Saxon nobility, repired to Sweyn, and gave 
tum hoſtages for their fidelity. © * 


London was now the only place which op- 
poled the power of the Dane, which reſolving 
to reduce, he began to make mig 
tions for the ſiege. Fhe unhappy Ethelred, 


ir KE LANE D. H. 
lethargy. But the Daniſh admiral was alarmed 


83 
nions. That prince, notwithſtanding the un- 
worthy treatment his ſiſter had received, ſacri- 
ficed his reſentment to his magnanimity, and 
invited the Engliſh monarch to his court, 
where he met with a very generous reception. 
The inhabitants of Lon | 
themſelves at liberty, by their king's abdica- 
tion and retreat, to provide for their own ſafe- 
; and as the place was not in a condition to 
ſuſtain the fiege, they ſubmitted to the kin 
of Denmark, who was, on the ſurrender of 
the capital, proclaimed king of England, no 
perſon daring to diſpute his title. 
the nation now groaned, were beyond de- 
herence to Ethelred, extorted fupplies and 
contributions for his fleet; on the other hand, 


for that and other purpoſes. But Sweyn did 
not long ſurvive his new acquired dignity, nor 
does any hiſtorian mention his coronation. 
Some report, that he died a natural death, 


was poiſoned. The ſhortneſs of his reign, 


D 


kings of England. 
On the death 


| 


the ardor of the E 


finding there was no ſafety for him in his own * 
country, retired privately to the Iſle of Wight, ' 
| or- 
mandy, with their mother, Emma, to ſollicit 
his brother, to afford him refuge in his domi- 


* % 


turn of affection towards their Prince, en- 


deavoured to conciliate their favour by popu- 


lar acts, ſuch as making large preſents to! the 
ſhrine er Se. Ecrannd, * wad o Donn | 


— 


ſcription great; Turkill, on a pretended ad- 


Sweyn, as a mark of his regal authority, laid 
the moſt burthenſome taxes on his ſubjects, 


being choaked with the rheum, others that he 


and perhaps his not being crowned, are the 
reaſons hiſtorians, for the moſt part, have. 
not reckoned this prince in the number of the 


of Sweyn, the Danes pro- 
claimed Canute, king of England ; but the. 
tide of popular affection, ran very ſtrong in 
favour of the abdicated Ethelred, and in ſpite 
of all the menaces of the invaders, the Eng- 
[liſh recalled him, and promiſed to vindicate 
his right, at the expence of their lives and 
fortunes, in oppofition to the Danes, whoſe 
dominion they could not endure. Such was 
f the Engliſh, to ſhake off the 
Daniſh yoke, that they flocked to his ſtandard 
from all quarters, and he ſoon found himſelf 
hty prepara- at the head of a numerous 
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n, now thought 


A. C. 1014. The calamities under Which 
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EI ig army. In the 
mean time, Canute, alarmed at the ſudden 


Canute 
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84 
Canute was ſo ſurprized at the ſudden ap- 
proach and activity of Ethelred, who had hi- 
therto been dilatory, even to a proverb, that 
he retreated haſtily to his ſhips, leaving his 
friends to the mercy of the Engliſh monarch, 
who carried fire and ſword into Lincolnſhire 
and Lindſey, as the inhabitants had always 
ſhewn favour, and afforded protection to the 
Danes. a 1 | "DEG 
- Canute, before he directed his courſe to- 
wards his own country, touched at Sandwich, 
and ſent all the Engliſh hoſtages on ſhore, at- 
ter mutilating them in a barbarous manner; 
an act of inhumanity truly ſhocking to a ge- 
nerous mind, and which no provocation could 
juſtify. Having ſatiated his vengeance on 
theſe Innocent victims, he failed for Denmark, 
keaving full ſcope to the will of Ethelred. 
This weak prince was no ſooner delivered 
from his implacable enemies, than he rela;ſed 
into his former foibles, impoſing exorbitant 
taxes, and entering ſo far into the wicked 
ſchemes of Edric, as to conſent to the aſſaſ- 
ſmation of Morcart and Sigeferth, two of his 
faithful adherents, in order to confiſcate their 
eſtates. To put this deteſtable project in 
execution, a general council was ſummoned 
to meet at Oxford, under pretence of ſettling 
the affairs of the kingdom. As it would 
have been dangerous to have attempted any 
thing againſt theſe noblemen, under the ſanc- 
tion of public juſtice ; Edric took on himſelf 
the conduct of this horrid act; and accord- 


ingly invited them with the molt plauſible ap- 


pearance of friendſhip, to a feaſt held at his 
own houſe, where they were both barbarouſly 
murdered. Their followers bravely attempted 
to revenge their death, but Edric had previ- 
ouſly appointed a ftrong party, who drove 
them into the church of St. Fridiſwide, where 


they were all cruelly burnt to death; Ethelred 
immediately ſeized on their eſtates, as if they 


had been condemned in the courſe of com- 
mon law, white Algitha, Sigeferth's widow, 
was ſhut up ina cloiſter; though to this con- 
finement, ſhe afterwards owed her elevated 
fortune. Edmund, the king's eldeſt ſon, in- 
duced to viſit the diſtreſſed lady, became fo 
enamoured of her charms, that he married 
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her without his father's conſent. | He then fe 
out for the north, where the eſtates lay, took 
poſſeſſion, and thereby acquired a. character 
in the country, which greatly conduced to his 
1 33 

During theſe tranſactions, Canute, having 
ſecured himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his pater- 
nal crown, reſumed his deſign upon England, 
and accordingly, when leaſt expected, landed 
with a powerful army at Sandwich. Ethel- 


my devolved on Edmund, and the traitor 
Edric. The prince wiſely declined preſent 
reſentment, leſt he ſnould incur the diſaffec- 
tion of the Mercians. amongſt whom Edric 
had great influence; while the fawning traitor 
ſpared no pains to gain the favour of the 
prince. Edmund, however, divided the ar- 
my into two bodies, that he might have an 
opportunity of acting ſeparately, and watch- 
ing the motions of that perfidious miſcreant; 
who finding his deſign of betraying the prince 
abortive, openly declared for Canute, carry- 
ing with him a conſiderable body of troops, 
and forty ſhips of war. This acceſſion en- 
abled Canute to execute his project with lit- 


overrun by his armies, ſpreading ruin and de- 
ſolation wherever they came. Edmund, both 
brave and compaſſionate, moved by the diſ- 
treſſes of his country, once more took the 
field, in order to ſtop the progreſs of devaſ- 
tation, and rouzed his father to further his 
attempts, by heading the army. The pre- 
ſence of the king, and the popularity of Ed- 
mund, ſoon brought together a formidable 


dread an engagement, with troops led by the 
intrepid Edmund, and animated by deſpair, 
had not Ethelred been diverted from ation, 
by artful inſinuations, that a plot was formed 


king thus wrought on, retired precipitately to 


London, and the greateſt part of the troops, 
exaſperated at the inglorious deſertion of their 


In this emergency he retired to the north, and 


| prevailed on Uthred, count of Northumber- 


land 
Fu 


red being indiſpoſed, the command of his ar- 


tle or no difficulty, and the countries were 


army; and Canute would have had reaſon to 


againſt his life and government. The timid 


monarch, refuſing to ſerve, Fdmund, could 
not prudently hazard a battle with the Danes. 
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nod, who had tpartied his ſiſter, Eligira, to 


raiſed an army they ravaged thoſe /nountries, 
which had ceded to the Danes; but Canute, 


protect his friends, marched with; expedition 
into Lancaſhire, where he ſo preſſed che con- 
federates, that Uchred ſubmitted, and gave 

hoſtages for; his ohedience. Canute, ſooo; after | 
put him to death, and a — à Daniſn go- 
vernor in his room. - repaired to 


London, in hopes of * poi on his father, 


to purſue more vigorous methods; whom, on 
his arrival, he found much indiſpoſed; and a 
few days put a e en long, win We: 
ous wh, ont 01382210 3840 
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alarmed. at their ;progreſs,--and: determined. to. | 


35 
A. D. 1016, From the general conduct of 
join. him in repelling the; invaders. Having this prince, during a reign of thirty ſeven years, 


we may infer, that he was deſtitute of thoſe 


a 


qualities, Which are requiſite to the honour of 


a king, and: the happineſs of a people. His 
| es jealouſy, and credulity, were inſu- 
perable bars ro his progreſs. in arms, and too 
often reffected diſgrace on himſelf, and miſery 
on his country. To palliate his military and 
political defects, it may be obſerved, that no 
prince ever reigned, at a more critical juncture. 
when the kingdom was diſtracted with Daniſh 
invaders, and the difſentions of a. degenerated. 


nobility, who made it the invariable rule of 


their conduct to aſſiſt or oppoſe. occaſionally a 
Lond and ſelf-intereſted rBY- 


_ K D.. 4 b. furoamed LRONSIDE. - 
A iy" N <3 n of Ethelred, Ed- Fruſtrated i in his attempt; he Webb into 


1016. No) mond. who had given ſignal 
: roofs of his courage and capa- | 


city, was procla aimed king, in/an aſſembly -of 
the nobilzy and chief citizens; who remained 
at London, wirft? reat -acclamiatiots, and was 
crowned by Livignvs, archbiſhop! of Canterbury. 
But great part of the nobility and clergy,” de- 
cr for Canute, to whom they ſwore allegi- | 
ance at Southampton, having abjured the race 
of Ethelred. Duriog this tranſaction, Edmund 
marched into Weflex, was acknowledged as 
king by that proyince, and found himſeff able 
to diſpute the crown with his rival. Canute, 
in dude to fix his Reputation, and confirm his 
power, reſolved to make himſelf maſter of 
London, in the abſence of Edmund. Accord- 
ingly he failed up the Thames, to Greenwich, 
landed his forces, and formed the ſiege of that 
mettopolis. Meeting with' a very warm re- 
ception from, the citizens, he turned the river 
into a new channel on the Surry fide; by which 
means he cut off all communication from the 
fouth or weſt ſides of the city. Yet the Lon- 
doners made a brave defence, and notwith- 
ftanding Canute made ſeveral vigorous attacks, | 
compelled him to raiſe the lege. 
Ne. 5. 


| 


' Weſſex, in order to ſurprize his rival, by 
whoſe activity he was greatly diſappointed ; for 
the two armies meeting at Penne, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, a battle enſued, in which Edmund ob- 
tained the victory. This defeat ſo impaired 


the force of Canute, that he was obliged to re- 


treat to Wincheſter, and ſhut himſelf up in 

that city, till he could recruit his army; but 
in the mean time, ordered another body of his 
troops to befiege Saliſbury. Edmund's army 
being conſiderably reinforced, after his late 
victory, by the inhabitants joining him from 
all quarters, he was enabled to march, a little 


after Midſummer, to the relief of that city, 


and was followed by Canute, at the head of the 
Danes, joined by the men of Hants and Wilts, 
under the command of the traytor Edric, and 
two noblemen, Almer, and Algar. Edmund, 


at the head of an army levied in the counties 
of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Cornwall; waited for 


him at Sceorſtan, on the borders of Worceſter- 
ſnire, where the battle began with great fury. 


The two oppoſite princes were well matched 
in conduct, courage, and experience, and the 


armies were nearly equal in number, though 
the Danes had the advantage in point of diſci- 
1 | pline. 


96 


ſhould be the 'decifive: ſtroke,” ererted his eu- 
pacity, concerted every mesfure, and * 
every advantage: both told their troops, that 

their liberty, their property, and their beaoury 


on the fate of that day. Thus del- 
perate, thus animated, never men ht w 
more Perſeverance: till night + the'cotn-" | 


batants, The enſuing morn they renewed the 
battle with freſh vigour, and the amazing valour 
and conduct of Edmund, muſt have ſeon de- 
cided the fortune of that important day, had 
not the great Canute been his rival; but the' 
experience of the Dane, ballanced the valour 
of the Saxon, ſo that the victory Tong remained 
doubtful, till at length the brave Edmund, had 
pierced ſo far into the enemy's ranks, that the 
Danes ſeemed. to flag; and victory would have 
followed, unleſs prevented by 
the perfidious Edric, which revived the droop- 
ing ſpirits of his party. - - 17218 
| This traitor had cut off the head of one 
Oſmer, who reſembled the prince in age and, 
feature, and expoſed it on the point of a ſpear, 
calling aloud to the Engliſh, to behold this 
head, and quit the field. The contrivance 
would have anſwered his purpoſe, had not Ed- 
mund in the hotteſt of the, battle, lifted up his 
beaver, and expoſed his face to the view of his 
ſoldiers. Having taken this neceſſary precau-: 
tion, he rode up towards the traitor, and dart- 
ed a javelin at him with ſuch force, that though 
he miſſed his aim, it pinned his next man, to, 


the ſoldier behind him, and both fell breathleſs | 


on the ground. 
This 

whole behaviour during the battle, ſo animated 

his army, that his antagoniſt, with much dif- 

ficulty, kept the field until the ſecond night 

ſuſpended the diſpute. - | 

Canute, — that he ſhould not be 


ni ight, and returned to his "hips, which till 

— in the Thames, ingending te to renew the ſiege 

of Londop. 

Edmund, at break of next FU prepared 
foes third engagement, but was ſoon inf 

that the enemy had quitted their emp. and 


a ſtratagem of 


gallant atchievement, : added to his | 


EOmbLEETE! HISTORY! UF NN DAHW 
pline; \ Each commander, deſirous that this |; retired wiwdrds London Ho therefore marched 


8 


able to ſuſtain a third ſhock, retired during the | 


144 
— 


inte Weſſent in ordet ti repair the dam 
he had fuſttined, and pus; klenfelf in © 
| tion dnce: mbre to engage the Dane, whom he 
vas henſive, would ſoon be joined: by all 


that Edmund wouſd paid the 


88 
— 


at if Candte % vanquiſbed, he 
oo no clemeney. Neis he 
aſſailed the prinee, with ſuch profeſſions of 
ſorrow and contrition, and promiſes and oarhs 
'of furure Kdelity, that the — rok bim 
into his favour,” thinking by ſuch acquiſtion, 
to weaken the pbwer of his enemies. Having 
| obtained neceſſary reinforcements from Weſſen, 
he immediately marched towards London. On 
his arrival, he compelled the Danes to raiſe 
the ſiege, part of them fled t& theit ſhips, and 
the reſt croſſing the river, marched along the 
| banks, and encamped Regntior -Whithes 
the gallant Edmund fol wed, t emy, and 
attacked, and routed them with great flaugh- 
ter. Haviog gained this victory over the, 
Danes, he repaired to Weſſex, a 1 Canute. 
| ſeized; that opportunity, to renew 
| upon 1 but as he could never block. i it 
up entirely, and the citizens made a valiant 
defence, be was repelled with conſiderable loſs. 
Thus baffled, the — again decamped, and 
embarking on board, their Ships, ſailed to the. 
river — which. divided 7 from Suffolk, 
and laid the country under contribution. 
From thence they, directed their courſe. to 
the mouth of the river Medway, and landing 
their cavalry, / ravaged the whole cqunty | o a 
Kent, till Edmund, being informed of theſe de- 
vaſtations, paſſed the river Thames again at: 
Brentford, and attacking them at Fang 
drove them before him With great er. 
into the Ile of Shippey 78 
This day might have put an end to the war, 
by the entire ruin of the Danes, had not Ed- 


mund, deceived by the ſpecious pretences of 
the traitor Edric, declined the put ſuit, ſo that 
the Danes accompliſhed a retreat, and crolling 

the Thames, landed in Eſſex, where they 
cruited their forces. The Daniſh — 4 Eee 
, eſcaping 


[A.D. 5016 | 


2 by in the neighbourhood! of London. 
erinined lo vondilins belek) 


attacks. 
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efcaping, Edmund marehed again into Weſſex, 
and Canute into Mercia, whete he ravaged all 
the adherents of Edmund, who having now 
raiſed a powerful force, and reſolving to ſtrike 
a deciſive blow, advanced againſt him to Aſh- 


down, in Eſſex. Here enſued a bloody en- 
gagement, in which. Edmund made ſutprizing 


efforts to reach the perſon of Canute. 

The poſt of the kings of England in battle, 
was generally between two enſigns, the dragon 
and the ſtandard; but Edmund, quitting his 
poſt; cut his paſſage through the thickeſt of 
the enemy, and preſſed hard upon the body 


guard of Canute, They now charged with 


great impetuoſity on both ſides, and fortune 
was on the point of declaring for the Engliſh, 
when the hopes of Edmund were again defeat- 
ed, by the fatal cauſe of evil to him and his 


father; for the traitor Edric gave way with the 


whole wing which he commanded, and open- 
ed a paſſage to the Danes. This circumſtance 
produced fuch diſorder and conſternation a- 
mongſt the Engliſh, that all endeavours of Ed- 
mund proved ineffectual, to reſtore the fortune 
of the day; his army was totally defeated, and 
this overthrow was the more unfortunate, as 


the greateſt part of the Engliſh nobility periſh- 
ed in the battlez amongſt whom were Elfric, 


Godwin, and the brave Ultkete!, who had on 
ſo many occaſions, ſignalized his courage and 
fidelity. i | = 

This ſtroke, ſevere as it was, did not extin- 


guiſh the hopes, or ſubdue the fortitude of Ed- 


mund, who fred, almoſt unattended to Glou- 
ceſter, where the Engliſh, by whom he was ſo 


much beloved and admired, flocked to his ſtan- 


dard, and exerted their utmoſt power to ſupply 
his wants; fo that in a little time, he was ena- 
bled to take the field againſt his conqueror, 
who had already marched into that part of the 
country, to prevent him from retrieving his 
loſs. As this battle was like to prove deciſive, 
the two Princes acted with leſs vigour and more 
caution than they had done in any former en- 
gagement. During this pauſe, according to 
the record of ſome hiſtorians, Edmund chal- 
lenged Canute to a ſingle combat, alledging the 
injuſtice of ſuch vaſt effuſion of blood, to gra- 


tify the ambition of two'aſpifing mortals: To 
whom 'Candte replied ; that he hoped it would 
not be imputed to his want of. courage, but 
that it would argue the height of imprudence 
| in him, to riſque his life and crown, on the 
| power of his ſingle arm, againſt a perſon of Ed- 
mund's robuſt make and uncommon agility z 
however, as his antagoniſt had expreſied an 
inclination to ſpare the effuſion of human blood, 
he was ready to open conferences on the ſubject 
of peace, and refer the articles to the determi- 
nation of the principal officers of both armies. 


This reply excited a general joy throughout 


both camps, and an equal number of commiſſi- 
oners being appointed, they aſſembled in the 
little iſte of Alney, formed by the Severn, 
where, after a ſhort conference, a treaty of 
peace was concluded, and the kingdom divided 
between the two competitors. All the coun- / 
try to the ſouthward of the Thames, together 
with the city of London, and part of the anci- 
ent kingdom of Eſſex was affigned to Edmund. 
and the reſt of England allotted to Canute. 
This diviſion was approved by the two kings, 
who ratified the peace by oath and exchange ' 
of armour. _ : Fo N 
Edmund's challenge has given occaſion to 
ſome hiſtorians, to affirm, that the two kings 
actually fought in the Ifle of Alney, and to 
ſupport their affirmation, are very patticular in 
the circumſtances of this duel ; alledging, that 
after it remained doubtful a long time, Canute, 
finding his ſtrength fail him, lifted up the vi- 
ſor of his helmet, and propoſed the divifion of 
the Kingdom, to which Edmund readily ac- 
ceded. It is farther added, that at the ſame in- 
ſtant they ran to embrace each other, to the 
aſtoniſhment of both armies, who were ſpecta- 
tors. But the moſt authentic hiſtorians not 
mentioning this combat, it cannot be conceived 
they would have neglected to record ſo memo 
rable an event, had there been any foundation 
for it. Edmund did not long ſurvive this 
treaty, for his brother-in-law, the petfidious 
Edric, fearing that his deſtruction would be 
the inevitable conſequence of the late treaty, 
compleated his treachery, by hiring two of his 


pe CE EET 


domeſtics, to murder the king at Oxford. 
Thus 


88 


Thus fell the gallant Edmund, by inglorious 


hands, before he had ſat a year on the throne. 
The reign of this king was ſo ſhort, that it 
ſcarce afforded his virtues time to render them- 


c ANU T RE 


A. D. FHANUTE, though ſhocked at the 


1016. barbarity of the murder, which 


was related by the cruel perpetra- 


tor, for prudential reaſons, diſguiſed his ſenti- 
ments, and allured the traytor to further his 
intereſt by promiſing to exalt him above all 
the nobility of the Kingdom; which promile 
he. ſoon after literally fulfilled. To obviate 
any objection to his claim, he began his go- 
vernment by calling an aſſembly of the ſtates, 
and aſſerting the rights of ſucceſſion by virtue 
of a treaty concluded in the Ifle of Alney, 
which, according to his interpretation, ſtipu- 
lated that the ſurvivor ſhould inherit the domi- 
nions of the deceaſed, without regard to the 
children of either. The afſembly replied, that 
they knew no artitle in favour of the Cerdic 
Race, and that they were ſenſible, if any was 
made in behalf of the children of Edmund, he 
deſigned Canute ſhould be their guardian, du- 
ring their minority. This anſwer, dictated by 
fear, was not ſatisfactory, and he refuſed to 
accept the crown on ſuch precarious terms, ſtill 
urging, the legality of the treaty; when the 
noblemen replied, their Ggnature had not been 
affixed to it, he interpreted this circumſtance 
into a confirmation of his title, and no one op- 
poſing, was proclaimed king of all England. 


The Daniſh and Engliſh noblemen took the 


oaths of allegiance, and he was afterwards 
crowned with great ſolemnity, 

Oa his acceſſion to the ſole dominion of the 
kingdom, he divided it into four governments, 
Weſl:x, Eaſt Anglia, Mercia and Northum- 
berland ; Mercia he conferred on the infamous 
Edric; Eaſt Anglia, on Thurkyl; Northum- 
berland, on Yrisz and Weſſcx, as the princi- 


pal kingdom of the Engliſh monarchy, he re- 


ſerved to himſelf, without appointing either 


COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. [A. 1016 
ſelves 


conſpicuous: However, the general 
tenour of his conduct indiſputably  evinces, 
ſtrict juſtice; ſublime generoſity, intrepid cau-. 
rage, and conſummate prudence, 


the G R E A T. 


duke or count. Canute, ſenſible that the En- 
gliſh were ſtrongly attached to the family of 
Cerdic, endeavoured, by popular meaſures, to 
ingratiate himſelf with his new ſubjects, and 
remove thoſe, who were moſt able and willing 
to diſturb his government, With that view 
he declared, that for the future, no diſtinction 
ſhould be made between Danes and Engliſh- 
men, but each ſhould enjoy equal favour in 
the adminiſtration, and then publiſhed an edict, 
importing the obſervance of the old laws in 
every province, as they were in the times of 
the Saxons, excepting the provinces of the 
north, which were almoſt entirely peopled with 
Danes, who had been long governed by the 
laws of their original country. The ſame edict 
pronounced the ſeveral puniſhments againſt. 
malefactors, of what country ſoever, in order 
to convince the Engliſh, they had no reaſon 
to ſuſpect any national partiality, 25 

This ſpecious appearance of juſtice, had 
great weight with the people, who conſidered 
it as ominous of peace and complacency; and 
they reſounded the praiſes of the equitable 
prince, abſolutely devoted to the welfare of his 
ſubjects. The Dane, having thòs far ſucceed- 
ed in his ſcheme, determined the extinction of 
the two royal infants, believing, that during 


their lives, he ſhould never truly enjoy his 


crown ; he well knew, that by putting them to 
death in this iſland, he would incur the gene- 
ral odium of the Engliſh, and ſhake the very 
foundation of his government, without accom- 
pliſhing his deſign, as the two brothers of Ed- 
mund were ſtill alive in Normandy, and on 


the removal of their nephews, muſt ſucceed to 


the throne, He therefore, under pretence of 
travelling, committed them to the care of a 


truſty Dane, with orders to take effectual mea- 


ſures 
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to aſſert their title to the throne, no ſcheme 


double marriage was ſolemnized with great 
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fares to prevent their return; but their youth | ſoon furniſhed with a pretence for executing 


and innocence procured them friends in every 
country they viſited. At the ſame time, the 
Dane, leſs barbarous than his maſter, compaſ- 
ſionated the caſe of theſe helpleſs orphan, con- 
veyed them to the king of Sweden, whom he 
acquainted with Canute's intentions. The 
priace, whatever abhorrence he conceived of 
this inhuman deſign, fearing to incur the diſ- 
pleaſure of Canute by entertaining the young 
princes, fent them to Solomon, king of Hun- 
gary, where they met with a very hoſpitable 
reception, | 
A. D. 1017. Edmund died at this court, 
but Edward married Agathy, daughter of 
Henry II. Emperor of Germany, by whom he 
had Edgar, Atheling and Margaret, after- 
wards queenof Scotland. There ſtill remained 
in England, two ſons of Ethelred II. and even 
thoſe, Canute apprehended were obitacles to 
his intereſt; the elder and the legitimate of 
whom, he afterwards recalled, on pretence of 
conferring on him ſome ſignal favours, and 
then found means to deprive him of his life. 
With regard to the two brothers of Edmund, 
Alfred and Edward, who reſided at the court 
of Normandy, and might one day be enabled 


could be concerted for their deſtruction. 

In order to avert any danger from them, 
he endeavoured to engage Richard, the Nor- 
man prince, in his intereſt, by demanding in 
marriage his ſiſter Emma, mother of the 
young princeſs, and at the ſame time offering 

is own ſiſter, Heſtritha, to the duke Richard; 


and Emma aſſenting to the propoſal, the 


magnificence, to the unſpeakable chagrine of 
the two princes, who were defrauded of their 
right, by their mather's ſubſcribing to a mar- 
riage contract, by which the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, devolved on the iſſue of the marriage. 
Canute, having taken theſe precautions to 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the Engliſh throne, deter- 
mined the removal of ſome noblemen, whom 


he dreaded for their power, or hated for their 
diſaffection. | 


his deſign, by the traitor himſelf, Edric was 
raſh and inſolent enough to tell him in public, 
that he had not been rewarded according to 
his ſervices, and in particular made a merit of 
having been acceſſary to the removal of Ed- 
mund, in conſequence of which, Canute had 
aſcended the throne. 

The king, at once impatient of reproach, 
and glad of an opportunity of reconciling juſ- 
tice with ſafety, ſternly replied, © As thou 
„ audaciouſly avoweit an execrable treaſon, 
« hitherto only ſuſpected, thou ſhalt imme- 
% diately receive the puniſhment due to ſuch 
& an atrocious crime.” At the ſame inſtant, 
withaut giving him time to reply, he ordered 
him to be beheaded, his body thrown into the 
Thames, and his head fixed upon the higheſt 
part of the tower, in order to verify his former 

romiſe. | | 

Thus fell the vileſt of traitors, Edric, nor 
could Canute have done an act more agree- 
able to juſtice, ſecure to himſelt, or grateful 
to the Engliſh. After this execution, a pre- 
tence was found for baniſhing Yric, count of 
Northumberland; and Thurkil, duke of Eaſt 
Anglia, alarmed at theſe proceedings, retired 
into voluntary exile. Several other inferior 
noblemen were ſacrificed to the king's jealouſy, 
and their places filled with his creatures. 

A. D. 1018. Canute, having thus fixed 
himſelf on the throne of England, began to 


| exert his authority 1n a very deſpotic manner, 


and impoſed on the nation a tax of eighty 


| thouſand pounds, to pay off the arrears of the 


Daniſh army, the greateſt part of which was 
ſent back to their own country. However 
burthenſome this tax might be, the Engliſh 
chearfully contributed to raiſe the ſum, that 
they might be freed from ſuch diſagreeable 
gueſts. 

A. D. 1020. Canute having thus provi- 
ded for the peace and ſecurity of his kingdom, 
turned his eyes towards his patrimonial domi- 
mons, where his immediate preſence was ne- 
ceſſary, to proſecute the war againſt the Van- 
dals, who had committed ravages en the Da- 


Edric Streon, was the firſt victim he had Jain territories. 


os to ſacrifice to his ſecurity, and he was 
No. g. 


He accordingly ſet ſail, witli 
a body of Engliſh troops, commanded be earl 
J. Godwin 
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Godwin, and accompanied by thoſe noblemen, 
whom he was molt apprehenſive of raiſing 
commotions in his abſence. The Vandals 
were headed by their king, Olaus, aſſiſted by 
his brother Harold, a man of eminent courage 
and irence in military affairs, by which 
means theſe hardy people had made a very 
conſiderable progreſs in the Daniſh kingdom. 
Godwin, on his arrival, deſirous of ſignalizing 
himſelf by ſome remarkable action, which might 
at once endear him to Canute, and exhibit a 
ſpecimen of Engliſh proweſs, privately drew 
off his troops, and in the night preceding the 
day fixed for the general action, fell unex- 
pectedly on the Vandals, and entirely defeated 
them. The king was next morning agree- 
ably ſurprized to find himſelf victorious, be- 
fore he knew of a battle. 

This exploit procured the Engliſh the affec- 
tion of their prince, and ſo enhanced Godwin 
in his favour, that he gave him in marriage, 
Thyro, his ſiſter-in-law, and maintained him 
in all the power and ſplendor of the ducal dig- 
nity, at a time, when he ſtrove to reduce in 
others, that exorbitant authority, which had 


been wreſted from the crown, in times of 


trouble aud confuſion. _ 

Having finiſhed the war, he returned to 
England, and there began to put his ſcheme 
into execution, According to his promiſe, 
when he aſcended the throne, Dane and 
Saxon were equally objects of his favour, the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice was reſtored, 
and every meaſure purſued to promote the 
tranquility and happineſs of his people. In 
order to recommend himſelf {till more warmly 


to the affection of his Engliſh ſubjects, he 


built a church at Aſhdown, where prayers 


were to be offered, for the benefit of thoſe who 


had fallen in the battles fought between him 
and Edmund, 


This redounded more to his honour, than even 
the battle which this church was erected to com- 


memorate. He alſo repaired many other mo- 


naſteries and churches, which had ſuffered by 


the ravages of the Danes, and founded a new 
convent at Bury, in honour of St. Edmund, 
who had been murdered by his anceſtors above 
a hundred and fifty years before that period, 


| 
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and was highly reverenced throughout all 
England. | 

A. D. 1021. He convened the ſtates at 
Wincheſter, where Thurkil was outlawed, for 
having been concerned in the murder of St. 
Alphage, archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 
laws of Edward I. were ordered to be tranſla- 
ted into Latin, for the uſe of Denmark, and 
every ſtep taken that could endear the king to 
his Engliſh ſubjects. 

A. D. 1025. About this period, Canute 
underſtanding that Olaus, king of Norway, 
by the ſoftneſs of his temper, and the inacti- 
vity of his conduct, had incurred the contempt 
of his ſubjects, and that by properly bribing 


the Norwegian nobility, he might prevail on 


{ 


them to renounce their allegiance to Olaus, 
and declare for himſelf ; he accordingly ſent 
a ſum adequate to the purpoſe, and by that 
means formed a ſtrong party in Norway. 
Before he could finiſh his project, he was 
alarmed by the news of the Swedes invading 
his own dominions, and ſet fail immediately 
with a powerful fleet for Denmark, and en- 
gaged the Swediſh generals, Ulf, and Eglaf, 
by whom he was totally defeated, and obli- 
ged to return the ſame year to England. 

A. D. 1027. Two years after, notwith- 
ſtanding his ill ſucceſs with the Swedes, he 
proceeded in his attempt on Norway, which 
he invaded with a ſquadron of fifty ſhips, 
while the unfortunate Olaus fled for refuge 
to Sweden. About two years after this ex- 
pulſion, he attempted to recover his crown ; 
but being deſerted by his forces, and over- 
powered by numbers, he was ſlain in the bat- 
tle of Stricklaſtad. 

While Canute was abſent on the reduction 
of Norway, a conſpiracy was formed againit 
his life by one Hacun, a Daniſh nobleman, 
who had married his niece, Gunilda; but it 
was happily diſcovered, and the traitor ba- 
niſhed the kingdom. N 

A. D. 1030. This danger was ſucceeded 
by another, which threatened the moſt alarm- 
ing conſequences. The dukedom of Nor- 
mandy having devolved to Robert, the ſon 
of Richard II. he reſolved to eſpouſe the in- 
tereſts of his couſins Alfred and Edward, and 

| {ent 
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ſent an ambaſſador to Canute to demand a 
reſtitution of their father's kingdom. His 
embaſſy being diſregarded, Robert determin- 
ed to ſeize by force of arms what had been 
denied to negociation. Accordingly he e- 


quipped a powerful fleet, in order to invade 


England; but after putting to fea, his ſhips 
were ſo damaged, and diſperſed by a violent 
ſtorm, that being obliged to put into Guern- 
ſey, the enterprize miſcarried ; though he ſtill 
made preparations for a ſecond attempt. The 
Danes, informed of his intention, and well 
acquainted with his great power, made pro- 
poſals for an accommodation. He even of- 
fered to reſign the kingdom of Weſſex, to 
the young princes, during'his own lite, and 
artfully protracted the nogo.1ation, till the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon rendered the inva- 
ſion impracticable ; and, during the winter, 
the Norman undertook a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
ſalem, whence he never returned. 


A. D. 1031. Canute, having thus artfully | 


diverted the ſtorm with which he was threa- 
tened, applied himſelf to ſuch acts, as con- 
duced to eraze his former cruelties out of the 
minds of his ſub,e&ts, and to make attone- 
ment for his former ſins, by ſuch acts of pi- 
ety, as were eſteemed in thoſe days a ſufficient 
expiation. He alſo made a journey to Rome, 
in order to obtain a full abſolution ; but even 
in the execution of this religious ſcheme, was 
not unmindful of the intereſt of his people; 
tor he procured an exemption from toll and 
duties, in favour of the Engliſh merchants, 
and pilgrims, in all the dominions through 
which they paſſed ; and obtained from the 
pope ſome privileges for the Engliſh colleges 
at Rome, and a mitigation of the: expences 
incurred by metropolitans, on their demand- 
ing their polls. 
Having made ſumptuous preſents to his 
holineſs, and the churches of that metropo- 
lis, he returned by way of Denmark; and, 
e e e every thing in that kingdom, 
embarked for England, where he was receiy- 
ed with general acclamations. 

His laſt military expedition was againſt 
Malcolm II. king of Scotland, who, while 
he poſſeſſed the county of C umberland, as 
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| 
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heir. apparent to the Scottiſh-throne, had re- 
fuſed to contribute towards the Dane-pelt, 
raiſed by Ethelred ; and -bravely alledged, 
that he was ready to pay the enemy with ſteel, - 
but not with filver. Afterwards, when the 
Danes over-ran England, he refuſed to pay 
tribute to their kings, whom he conſidered 


as uſurpers; and his grandſon, Duncan, now 
 in- poſſeſſion of Cumberland, refuſing to pay 
| homage to Canute, he aſſembled an army, in 


order to reduce Cumberland by force of 
arms. 

Malcolm, in behalf of his grandſon, ad- 
vanced with his army to give him battle, and 
a furious engagement would have enſued, 


had not the prelates and noblemen of both 


armies interpoſed their mediation, brought 
the partiesto an accommodation, and ſtoptthat 
effuſion of human blood which muſt have 
followed. In the articles of peace it was 
ſpecified, that Duncan, and his ſucceſſors, 
princes of Scotland, ſhould hold Cumber- 
land, according to their original tenor, and 
for that fief pay homage to Canute and his 


ſucceſſors. | | 


Atter this accommodation, Canute me 
with nothing to diſturb his tranquility, which 
he enjoyed about four yeats, and then reſigned 
his crown and life at Shafteſbury, in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign (A. D. 1035), leay- 


ing by his firſt wife two ſons, called Syewn 


and Harold; and by Emma, who ſurvived 
him, another named Hardicanute, and a. 
daughter called Gunilda, who was married 
to Henry IV. emperor of Germany. 

With Canute, tell the glory of the Danes 
in England, whoſe death gave birth to many 
woes 1n this country. No king ever deſerved 
a more contradictory character than this, nor 
can any reign produce a greater variety of 
conduct. Though in his way to the crown, 
he. trampled on all laws divine and human, 
and evinced the moſt conſummate impiety and 
immorality; he no ſooner obtained the regal 
diadem, than he diſplayed the utmoſt un- 
feigned piety, and diffuſive benevolence. As 
before his reign his cruelty and partiality in- 
curred him the general odium of the Eng- 
liſn, fo on his acceſſion to the throne, and 

during, 


* 
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during the reſidue of his life, his humanity | 


and moderation acquired the love of his ſub- 
jects, and the eſteem of mankind. One qua- 
oy he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree; an a- 


verſion to the adulation of his courtiers, a 


very remarkable inſtance of which is given by 
hiſtorians, which we ſhall therefore briefly re- 
late. One day while he walked on the ſea 
ſhore, . accompanied by ſome of his courtiers, 
who offered him the moſt fulſome adulation, 
and even compared his power to that of a 
deity ; he ordered a chair to be placed upon 
the beach, while the tide was making, and 
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ſitting: downg commanded the ſea to recur, 
nor preſume to wet the feet of its ſovereign : 
but being in a little time ſurrounded with 
water, he aroſe, and rebuked his flatterers, 
for having beſtowed on him, attributes pecu- 
liar to God alone. And Huntingdon further 
adds, from that moment he never would wear 
the crown, but ordered it to be placed on the 
head of a crucifix at Wincheſter. He ac- 
quired the ſurname of Great, from his con- 
queſts, but merited that epithet much more 


juſtly, from the virtues he diſplayed, during 
the pacific period of his reign, 


HAROLD I. firmed HAR DF O OT. 


ANUTE, before his death, had placed 
his fon Hardicanute, on the throne of 


Denmark, and his ſon Sweyn, on that of Nor- 


way. But as the ſucceſſion to the crown of 


England was left undetermined, a conteſt 
aroſe amongſt the children. The chief diſ- 
pute lay between the partizans of Harold and 
Hardicanute. The firſt was eſpouſed by all 
the Danes ſettled in England, but the Eng- 
liſh declared for Hardicanute, inſiſting that 
the right of the crown ſhould depend on re- 


gular ſucceſſion, and not the caprice of any 


monarch. The contention was carried on with 
ſo much heat and animoſity, that many re- 
tired with their beſt effects, to fenny and in- 
acceſſible mountains, till the ſword ſhould de- 
cide the intereſt of ſucceſſion. But at length, 
party gave way reaſon, and the dictates of hu- 
manity; and it was agreed that the country to 
the northward of the Thames, ſhould belong to 
Harold; and the remainder of the kingdom 
to Hardicanute. As the latter was then ab- 
ſent in Denmark it was agreed that his mother, 
Emma, ſhould reſide in Wincheſter, as regent 
of the weſt Saxons, and govern the kingdom 


for her ſon, by the direction of ear] Godwin, 


who was at the head of the Engliſh nobility. 

Harold, perceiving 
unlimited ſway, as adminiſtrator of his bro- 
ther's kingdom, reſolved to bring him over 
to his intereſt, by means that are ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected, when it is known that Harold had 


* = 


that Godwm acted with 


ſeized all his father's treaſures. Godwin, who 
was no lefs politic than ambitigus, had no 
ſooner enlarged in the cauſe of Harold, than 
he managed the weſt Saxons ſo artfully, by 
depreciating the abilities of Hardicanute, that 
they began to turn their eyes upon his brother 
Harold. Emma, being informed of the tranſ- 
actions, and finding himſelf incapable of ſup- 
porting the intereſt of Hardicanute, had re- 
courſe to diffimulation, and very prudently 
ſmothered her reſentment, by applying herſelf 
entirely to works of piety and devotion. By this 
conduct, as ſhe imagined, ſhe had effectually 
lulled the ſuſpicion of Godwin, who, though 
he governed rhe kingdom in the name of Har- 
dicanute, employed all his art in private, to 
further the intereſt of Harold. | 

The queen, ſenſible of the influence of 
Godwin, and deſpairing of Hardicanute's re- 
taining the crown, formed a project, the exe- 
cution of which appeared to her very practi- 
cable; it was to bring over the ſons of Ethel- 
red from Normandy, under pretence of vi- 
ſiting their mother, perſuaded that the affec- 
tion of the Engliſh would, by their preſence, 
revive 1n favour of the race of Cerdic. When 
the king was, as ſhe imagined, convinced of 


miſſion to ſend for the two princes, her ſons, 
to Wincheſter, with which Godwin complied, 
in order to reconcile himſelf more ſtrongly to 


Harold, by concerting a ſcheme for their re 
moval 


her diſregrad of ſtate affairs, ſhe deſired per- 
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ther's tragical fate, was, 


human deſign, wrote a, letter to 
her ſons, whom ſheencourag eien e hoes 
of recovering their inheritance, mw they ac- 


cordingly arrived with a train of! a thouland' 


a Jc /HARAED: D wana. WA REF-D.D2T 3 
moval. Emma, little n ute an in- 


e 


Normans. The 
warmed the he#ts-/of the Engliſn, as they 
were deſdended from their own glorious mon- 

archs, whoſe memory they held in the higheſt 
veneration; and they were accordingly receiv- 
ed with the moſt cordial affection. The re- 
ception of the es alarmed the traitor 
Godwin, and induced him to haſten the exe- 
oution of his deſign. He had been remarkably 
eager in doing honour to the ſons of Emma, 
but that princeſs, rendered 2 by her 
maternal fondneſs, never allowed them to vi- 
ſit together, but always retained one under 
her own eye, while the other was entertained 
by the noblemen of the country. 
finding it impracticable to -accompliſh his 
treacherous defign, on both at once, reſolved 


on Alfred, the elder, as the firſt victim to his 


cruel ambition, whom he arreſted, with all 


his attendants, in the caſtle of Guilforg, by 


virtue of the king's order. On this occaſion 
he is ſaid to have tampered with the prince, 
offering him his intereſt, on condition of his 
— his daughter, and that Alfred, having 
rejected £4 propoſal with ſome diſdain, he 


was ſo incenſe, that he ordered the unhappy 


prince's eyes to be put out, and maſſacred fix 
hundred of his Norman attendants. Alfred was 
immediately conducted to Ely, and ſhut up 
in a monaſtery, where death in a few Gays de- 
livered him out of his miſery. 

A. D. 1037. Edward, Paares of kis bw. 
the care of bis 
mother, privately ſent back to Norma 
and Godwin finding himſelf perplexed in che 
execution of his ſch. 
ambitious and intriguing princeſs, found means 
to impeach and convict her of treaſonable 
practices againſt the ſtate, ſo that ſhe was ba- 


niſhe+ the kingdom; and took refuge with 
Baldwin, eatl of Flanders, who generouſly 


aſſigned the city of Bruges for reſidence and 


ſubfiſtence. _ Godwin, having by . iniqui- | 


"oe! 1 


- 10 
3 1 


—& > 


nce of ' theſe princes || 


Godwin, 


| 


me, by Lhe wiles of this 


by Harold, whoſe ba 


tous means become governor of Weſſex, and 
return from 


Ing 
power into the hands 
of Harold, Link: in l thereof, was 


gland. L 
ving- thus: 1850 his Frm: 


ons faba er 
competitor, reſolved to raiſe a pan « pen 
to prevent their return, and ſecure his coaſts 
E invaſions; For this purpoſe, : he com- 
manded every port to fit out ſixteen ſail of 
ſhips, and laid a tax on the „in order 
to maintain them. This tax produced much 
diſcontent, as it Was intended to fruſtrate all 
the attempts of Edward, who was conſidered 


| as lawful heir to the crown; and as the peo- 


ple would have elected any prince of the moſt 
flender pretenſions, rather than be governed 
was deteſtable, 
and whoſe authority-was founded on the inter- 
eſt of Godwin, and his infamous aſſociates. 

| Normandy was too much divided during 
the minority of William, to afford any con- 
ſiderable ſuccours to Edward, whoſe genius 
was by no means enterprizing : the Engliſh; 
therefore, had recourſe to Hardicanute, who, 
after repeated ſollicitations, awoke from his 
lethargy, and formed a deſign of recovering 
by arms, the kingdom of Weſſex, uſurping 
by his brother; for which purpoſe he came 
to Bruges, to conſult with the queen his mo- 
ther. In all appearance he would have found 
the execution of his deſign attended with 
much difficulty, had not the death of Harold; 
which happened at that very juncture, removed 
every impediment. Harold died in 1039, 
without iſſue, or any memorabk circumſtance 
that can be recorded to his honour. He was 
firnamed Harefoot on account of his wonder 
ful agility in walking, in which he excelled 
all the men of his time. His private virtues 
are too little known to be aſcertained, and a 
retroſpect of his life will afford a ſufficient dif 
play of his vices; we ſhall therefore wave a 
recital of them, eſteeming it a moſt diſagree 
able tafk, to draw a character, which will not 
admit of a N ſtroke, ank has hot one 
virtue to 6 nterpolſe SIP} of vice. 3 
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A. DT. JARDICANUTE being at Bruges | 


1040. with a formidable fleet at the 
time of Harold's death, the Engliſh were re- 


ſolved to anticipate any meaſure he could 
purſue for the acquiſition of the crown, by 
inviting him to the poſſeſſion of it. On his 
arrival in England, he was received with 
great demonſtrations of joy, and earl Godwin 
diſtinguiſned himſelf as the firſt nobleman 
who did him homage. 13 26 
However ſanguine the Engliſh might be in 
their expectations, the very firſt action after 
his coronation convinced them, that he was 
influenced by ſtrong paſſions and implacable 
reſentment. In revenge for the injuries and 
affronts his mother had ſuſtained from Ha- 
rold, and as a proof of his deteſtation of the 
cruelties by which his brother Alfred had 
been put to death, he gave orders for the body 
of Harold to be dug up, the head cut off, 
and the whole afterwards thrown into the 
Thames; but being ſoon after found by ſome 
fiſhermen, they interred the remains of the 
deceaſed prince in the church-yard of St. 
Clement's, then the Daniſh burying-ground. 
_  Hardicanute's next act of ſovereignty was 
the impoſition of a heavy tax for the payment 
of his navy; which exaction was the more 
intolerable, as the nation was at that time 
threatened with a famine. This proceedure 
was the fource of general murmur through 
the whole Kingdom, and the inhabitants of 
Worceſter a. 4) an inſurrection, in which 
two of the collectors loſt their lives. The 
informed of this commotion, ordered 
Godwin duke of Weſſex, Leofric duke of 
Mercia, and Siward count of Northumber- 
land, to aſſemble a body of forces, and re- 
venge the inſult, by deſtroying the towns, 
and exterminating the inhabitants. Severe 
orders; but too punctually obeyed! Not- 
withſtanding theſe marks of a cruel diſpoſi- 
tion, Emma retained her good opinion of 
the filial duty and fraternal affection of Har- 
dicanute, and without ſcruple ſent for Ed- 
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ward, that he might reſide at the court of 


England, and ſtudy the genius and govern- 
ment of a people, over whom he hoped: he 
would one day reign,” The | diſpoſition of 
Hardicanute was but ill adapted to the times 
in which he lived, and he was ſo addicted to 
pleaſure, pomp, and indolence, that the af- 
fairs of ſtate were rather under the influence 
of the nobles than the prince. Henry, fourth 
emperor of Germany, had paid his addreſſes 


to his ſiſter, Gunilda, celebrated for her 


beauty and ſanctity of manners; and Hardi- 
canute, allured by this opportunity of diſ- 
playing his magnificence, conſented to the 
match, and celebrated the nuptials with the 
moſt pompous ſplendor. 

The princeſs, unacquainted with the diſ- 
poſition of her bridegroom, entailed on her- 
ſelf a ſcene of diſquiet by his jealouſy, which, 
prompted him to accuſe her of adultery 
but the trial being decided, ſhe obtained a 
divofce,. and retired from worldly grandeur, 
ſeeking peace from conſcious virtue. In this 
retreat ſhe died, an illuſtrious example of in- 
nocence and wiſdom. By this time, the Nor- 
man intereſt flouriſhed at court, by the pre- 
ſence of Edward, and the influence of Emma, 
who ſtill remembered the tragical death of 
her eldeſt fon. The power of Godwin was 
now grown ſo exorbitant, that it excited the 
envy of the nobility, and the dread of Al- 
fric, archbiſhop of York. This. prelate, in. 
order to prevent his ſoaring higher, under- 
took to ruin him in the opinion of his maſter, 


| and accordingly charged him with. being an 


accomplice in the murder of prince Alfred. 
Godwin was therefore cited to appear, and. 
anſwer to what was alledged againſt him; but 
knowing the avaricious diſpoſition of the 
king, artfully evaded the danger, by a mag- 
nificent preſent. before his trial. This. pre- 
ſent was a ſuperb galley, curiouſly carved and 
gilded, and manned. with eighty choice ſol- 
diers dreſſed in armour, with brilliant ſwords. 
and lances, each of whom had upon his arm 
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4 golden bracelet, weighing ſixteen ounces. 


he readily fwore he had no hand in thie death 
of the prince. But notwithſtanding the filial 
piety and fraternal affection of Hardicanute, 
it is evident that he ſhewed a ſcandalous par- 
tiality in favour of the Danes in England; 
for we are told by the writers of thoſe times, 
that Daniſh inſolence was grown to ſuch a 
pitch, that if at any time a Dane and an 
Engliſhman met on a bridge, the latter was 
obliged to ftop, and put himſelf in a ſubmiſ- 
ſive poſture, till the other had paſſed by. 
This infolence was aggravated by addi- 
tional exactions, which F * tic 
impoſing to ſupply his luxury. This beha- 
5 oP ric "this innate courage of the 


y virtue of this elegant donation, the earł 
wa pen to purge himſelf by oath, and 


A. D. 1041. He died ſuddenly in the 


their mirth; for they diſtin 
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Engliſh, that the king was obliged to ſend * 
— his houſhold . to e he reve- * 
nue. But Hardicanute did not long emoy - 
that crown, which he was unworthy to . 7 

wird 
year of his reign, at the nuptial feaſt of a 
| Daniſh: lord at Lambeth. His exceſſive glut- 
tony and cruelty had rendered him ſo odious, 
that he not only died unlamented by the Eng- 
liſh, but his death became the ſubject of 
guiſhed the anni- 
verſary of it by the name of Hock-holiday. 
Candour can urge nothing in favour of the 
character of this prince; but his filial piety, 
and fraternal affection, abſtracted from which 
his life was a ſcene of luxury and brutal 


| exceſs. "3 


EDWARD II. ſurnamed CONFESSOR. 


T\WHE Engliſh had ſuffered ſo much by 
| the oppreſſion of the Danes,. during the 
reigns of their late kings, that immediately on 
the death of Hardicanute, they took mea- 
{ures to avenge themſelves for the injuries they 
{uſtained, and roſe in ſeveral places, reſolved 
either to maſſacre the forcigners, or drive 
them out of the. kingdom. | 
Edward at this time was truly critical: he was 
therefore adviſed by his friends, ta have re- 


courſe to the aſſiſtance of Godwin, wha was |. 


alone able to ſupport, or defeat his intentions. 
He had ſome time been created earl of Kent, 
duke of Weſſex, and lord high treaſurer of 
England; at the ſame time, his eldeſt ſon. was 
governor of the counties of Oxford and Here- 
tord. This power, added to his immenſe 
wealth, intereſt and alliances, had rendered 
him more than a match for any faction that 
could oppoſe his deſigns. Edward therefore, 
in compliance with this advice, though a few 
months before he had proſecuted him. for the 
murder of his brother, meanly proſtrated at 
tut feet, and put his dignity, his fortune, and 
tus life, into the hands of this ambitious and pro- 
fidious earl. Upon theſe terms, Godwin promiſed 


The ſituation of 


to eſpouſe his intereſt, having extorted from 
him a promiſe of marriage with his daughter 
Egitha, after which Edward returned to his 
mother at Wincheſter, with aſſurances of ſpee-- 
dy ſucceſs. 
A. D. 1042. Goodwin's great talent lay in 
the management of popular aſſemblies, his; 
eloquence commanded attention and influ-- 
ence, and rendered him maſter of the paſſions: 
of thoſe whom he harangueet. 
A meeting of the ſtates being ſummoned,, 
far the election of a king, of England, Godwin, 
ſenſible that a diverſity of claims and intereſts. 
might wreck his ambition, ſtruck a bold and. 
maſterly ſtroke on this occaſion, which in the 
preſent ſtate of affairs could not fail of ſucceſs, 
He introduced Edward privately into the aſ- 
ſembly, and having expatiated on the miſeries 
which the Danes had entailed on: this nation, 
with an eloquence peculiar to himſelf, and by, 
that means prepared. the minds of. the people, 
he took. the prince by the hand, and riſing 
from. his ſcat,. « Behold (faid he) your king, 
this is prince Edward, fon of king Ethel- 
i red and queen Emma, and to him I pay 


„ my allegiance.” His remonſtrances had. 
the: 


98 
in favour of 8 bad neither ca- 
Paci a lit a top maintain his, 
own: authority. want. of diſcernment, , 
 timorous. diſpaſition, and. continual, attach- 
ment to trifles,. SHER. Bp officers. " do- 
meſtics. to impoſt on his weakneſfs,. and en- 
couraged the governors. of provinces, to ren- 
der themſelyes e * a 
in particular, gradually u ch a ſhare 
of power and achoriey, that he was more con- 
fidered than the king himſelf, the narrownels, |: 
of ' whoſe genius, was doubtleſs one of the 
concurring motives, which induced him to 
n becauſe he knew his own 


in proportion to the inca- 
pacity of Ed ab NE 


a, . whoſe name he ac- 


cordingly man the kingdom. 

Whatever raged pet the king might 
aliected the earl, it is certain, that in the rea- 
bty, he was the object of his deteſtation; and 
this was the caſe of his averſion to the accom- 
pliſhed Egitha, whom he delayed to wed, on 
various pretences, until he durſt no longer 
defer the ance of his promiſe, leſt he 
ſhould incur the reſentment of her father ; and 
after the nuptials were ſolemnized, he never 
conſummated the marriage. 

As he had not courage enough 


FIT YA 


ſntiments, he affected to heap favours on 
on his father-in-law, and this impolitic diſſimu- 


augmented the power and credit of 
Godwin, — 1 the people that he 
was be by his ſoverei 

Edward, immediately ter his coronation, 
which was performed by Eadfige, archbiſhop | 


of Canterbury, ap furveyors | 
account of the lands held by his mother, from | 
the leaft regard | 


to Wincheſter, 
| nd tripping her of all her | 

treafures and effects, left her only a very mo- 
derate penfion for her ſubſiſtence, fo that in 
old age, this daughter of a prince, and wi- 
dow of two powerful kings, was reduced to 
E by the cruelty and avarice of her 
n. But * act of violence did not ſuffice, 


to take | 
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deen and united. all the ſuffrages to. be 


accuſed of i incontinence. with Alwin, bi- 
ſhop af Wincheſter ; and they further obſerve, 
that. he forced her 8 eee tru. 

WE. * 4 | in ob 


3 urgation, and un- 
derwent this e TED to the. aſto». 


| niſhment of a multitude ctators. 

A. P. 1043. In the midſt of theſe diſgraceful, 
2 dward was alarmed: with. 0 ac- 
count eat preparations making eyn, 
king of Norway and fon. to ca 
for aſſerting his claim to the Crom of En- 
gland. The country was immediately put 
into a. poſture defence, by the care of earl 
Godwin, aſſiſted by Leofric, Duke of Mercia, 
and Siward, earl of Nort hnmberland; and 

Gunilda, niece of Canute the Great, was ob- 
liged to abandon her family, and quit the 
country, left ſhe ſhould form ſeme conſpiracy 
in favour of her countrymen; But rins cloud 
was diſpelled by a war breaking out between 
Sweyn and Magnus, ſon of Anlaf, late king of 
Norway; in conſequence of which route. 
Sweyn's armament was otherwife employed, 
and the king himſelf, who threatened to in- 
vade England, now applied to Edward for 
aſſiſtance. A council was called to deliberate 
on this requeſt, when earl Godwin was of 
opinion, that it was to the intereſt of England 
to ſend a fleet to Norway; but this p 
was ſo ſtrongly oppoſed by Dee and Siward, 
that no ſtep was taken in favour of Sweyn, 
who was depoſed by Magnus, but recovered 
his throne on the death of his enemy. 

The troubles in Denmark however, did not 

ent the pirates of that country from in- 
teſting the Engliſh coaſt; for a body of theſe 
' adventurers arrived at Sandwich, in five and 
twenty veſſels, and ra the country, from 
whence they not only carried off the plunder 
which they found, but even the people them- 
ſelves, whom they fold as ſlaves in fore! 
markets. They afterwards cruized on t 
coaſt of Eſſex, pillaging the county, and. 


for ſeveral hiſtorians aſſure us, he cauſed her E 


Fe terror and deſolation whitherſoever 
ey came, until cart Godwin, and the dukes 
"Leofric 


* 


AA 
” 


Leoffic and Siward aſſembled a body of forces, 
and repulſed them to their ſhips, with great 
conſternation. 


diſappe 
the coaſt. This proved to be Sweyn, one 
of God win's ſons, who had been obliged to 


beſs of Leominſter, in Herefordſhire. ' He 
had retired to Denmark, in full confidence 
of pardon through the intereſt of his father ; 
but the act appeared ſo heinous to the king 


tained, and the young count, finding his ex- 
pectation diſappointed, reſolved to be reveng- 
ed on his country for the inflexibility of the 
king. With this view he equipped eight veſ- 


liſh merchants, and the towns upon the coaſts, 
which he plundered and burnt without mercy. 
_ Godwin, fearing that theſe violences would 
incenſe the king againſt him and his whole 
family, and furniſh an excule for his enemies, 
prevailed upon count Beorn, nephew to Ca- 
nute the Great, to employ his good offices 
with Edward, in behalf of his rebellious ſon ; 
and that nobleman accordingly procured his 
bardon, on certain conditions. Beorn then 
repaired to Sweyn, to acquaint him- with the 


to ſubmit to the king's pleaſure, when that 
brutal pirate, ſuppoſing the court's. intention 
was to betray him into the hands of juſtice, 
flew his benefactor with his own hand, and 
ordered. his body to be thrown into the ſea. 
This barbarous murder retarded the accom- 
modation, but the king afterwards pardoned 
the ruffian, notwithſtanding the aggravated 


of incuring the diſpleaſure of Godwin. There 
was indeed another. reaſon which concurred 
wich this motive for pardoning Sweyn ; a 
2 of Daniſh pirates had arrived on the 
coaſt, headed by Lothen and Vrling, two ſol- 
diers of fortune, and actually joined to the 
traitor's ſquadron, which rendered theſe free- 
booters ſo formidable to England, that Ed- 
ward had recourſe to that expedient for leſ- 
ſening their power. No part of Edward's con- 
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ared, than another adventurer alarmed 


complication of his crimes; ſo fearful was he 
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leave the kingdom, for carrying off the ab- 


and clergy, that it could not poſſibly be ob- - 


ſels, and commited depredations on the Eng- 


. 


ſucceſs of his negociation, and perſuade him | 
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duct gave greater diſguſt to the Engliſn no- 
blemen, than his partiality to the _ and 
cuſtoms of Normandy, where he had been 
educated. The Norman language became {o 
faſhionable at this.court, that it was ſpoken 
by all who were deſirous, of inſinuating them- 
ſelves into the good graces of the king. The 
government of ſeveral important fortreſſes, 
and many poſts of honour and profit, were 
beſtowed on thoſe foreigners, and ſome of 
their clergy were preferred to the Engliſh dio- 
ceſſes. Amongſt theſe, was Robert, a monk 
of Jumieges, firſt elected biſhop of London, 
and then tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury. 
This prelate, by means of his cunning and 
artful inſinuations, had gained an aſcendancy 
over Edward, and counter-balanced the cre- 
dit of Godwin, who loudly complained of be- 
ing miſrepreſented to the king, by the med- 
dling prieſt, and reſolved on the firſt oppor- - 
tunity to deprive his majeſty of ſuch an offi- 
cious counſellor. ah Gt 
There ſubſiſted between theſe two courtiers, 
a mutual and rancorous hatred, and each, in 
ſecret, projected plans for the deſtruction of 
his rival, when an accident occurred, whic 
reduced the earl to the brink of ruin, and 
| afforded the king an opportunity of manifeſt- 
ing his hatred to that inſolent nobleman. _ 
Euſtace, earl of Boutogne, who had mar- 
ried Goda, the king's ſiſter, came on a viſit 
to England, and having been received with 
great hoſpitality, by his brother-in-law, ſer 
out for Dover, on his return to his own domi- 
nions. In his paſſage from Canterbury to 
Dover, he diſpatched ſome of his retinue, 
before him, in order to provide him lodgings 
in the laſt-mentioned place. The ſervants be- 
having rudely to the inhabitants, a fray enſued, 
in which one of them loſt his life. This, on 
the count's arrival, produced a general tumult, 
in which the Normans were driven out of the, 
city, with the loſs of nineteen of their men, 
after killing twenty of the inhabitants. 
Euſtace, exaſperated at this inſult, returne 
to the court at Glouceſter, . and demanded 
juſtice. of the king, who by a conduct that 
teſtified his ignorance of the principles of com- 


| 


mon juſtice, and the laws of England, ordered, 
B b __ Godwin, 


ot. 
_ NN 1 | 4 inions the | F had 
deen committed, to match with a body of 
troops ügainſt the offenders, "and lay waſte | 


Godwin, on receiving this order, deter- ſhire 


mined to embrace the N wes 2 Aged | 
vhhing his popiflatity, and prsckilihg that pa 
Aiotifis, 805 he had always profeſſed. 
Conſcious, if he obeyed · the orders, he muſt | 
forfeit the favour of his countrymen, inſtead 
of proceeding to Canterbury | 
inhabitants, he flatly refuſed the king's com- 
mand, and boldly told him, that the laws of 
England did not admit of the ſubjects being 
condemned unheard, and that the only me- 
thod of terminating this affair, was by a le- 
gal trial. He added further, that as earl of 
Kent, it was his duty to protect thoſe very 
people he was ordered to puniſh, and that the 
aſſiſtance they made, was in their own defence, 
apainft an inſolent foreigner, who ought to be 
ſurrendered up to juſtice, and ſuffer for what 
he had done. 

Edward whoſe education, as well as diſpo- 
ſition, was tinctured with depotiſm, conſidered 
the ſpeech of Godwin, as an audacious re- 
monſtrance, and that it would derogate from 
his dignity, if he ſhould either ſuffer his com- 
mands to be diſputed, or his ſubjects to enjoy 
the benefit of the laws of their country, when 
not agreeable to his royal pleaſure. He there- 
fore determined to puniſh the earl, whenever 
a favourable opportunity offered, and an inci- 
dent ſoon occurred to further his deſign. 

The Welſh, about this time, had erected 
4 fort on the frontiers of Herefordſhire, part 
of Sweyn's eſtate, and committed ſeveral out- 
rages on his tenants. This afforded God - 
win and his family a plauſible pretence, for 
collecting an armament in their own defence, 
in cafe the former ſhould be attacked for his 
diſobedience, which he had ſtrong reaſon to 
ſuſpect, whenever the king could form a party 
fufficient to oppoſe him. The popularity of 
the carl's family, and the plauſibility of their 
pretences, ſoon levied a conſiderable army; 
for Godwin himſelf raiſed the militia of Kent, 
Eſſex, and Weſſex. Sweyn collected another 
body, from the counties of Oxford, Glou- 
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„to chaſtize the 


ww 


und Bucks; hilft 
Eaſt 


Haro Id headed d the men of Ang lia, Cams 
bridge, and Huntingdon ; their general ren- 
dezvous al being at Beveriton ſton in Glouc ceſt er- 


Edward was not ignorant of the deſiga of 
Godwin, in making theſe mighty preparations, 
but was yet unable to cheek, much leſs to pu- 
nth, that powerful nobleman, ' He purſued, 
however, the moſt effectual means, to pro- 
mote his own deſign, and fruſtrate that of his 
antagoniſt, by ordering'a meeting of the ſtates 
at Glouceſter, and writing to Leofric and Si- 
ward, to repair to his aſſiſtance, being reſolved 
ta curb the inſolence of a ſubject, who had 
dared to defy the royal authority. The aſſem- 
bly being convened, the king was informed 
by deputies from Wales, that they were ready 
to exculpate their countrymen from the charge 
alledged, and on a favourable hearing, it 
red, that their quarrel was . N 


ſoon appea 
confined to themſelves and Sweyn, who had 
greatly oppreſſed and provoked the Welſh. 

Edward had therefore now a fair opportu- 
nity to oppoſe the meaſures of Godwin, and 
being joined by Leofric and Siward, the royal 
party was ſo powerfully augmented, that pe- 
remptory orders were diſpatched to Godwin. 
and his ſons, to appear before the aſſembly, 
with ſevere threatnings in caſe of diſobedience: 
Godwin, on the popular principles which he 
affected, could not conſiſtently with himſelf 
decline the ſummons, nor with ſecurity obey. 
He was ſenſible of the implacability of Ed- 
ward, and the odium, which by his ambition, 
he had incurred amongſt the nobles, and there- 
fore alledged, as reaſons for his non-compliance, 
that the ſtate of the nation required the moſt 
| Vigorous exertion, that the Welſh had inſul- 
ted the dignity of the crown of England, and 
the Normans wholly engroſſed the affections 
of the ſovereign. That his intereſt and ſtation 
in the government, would not ſuffer him to be 
an unconcerned ſpectator of the miſeries im- 

nding over his country; and therefore he 

had raiſed forces, as the moſt ſpeedy and pre- 
ventive method he could poſſibly purſue; 
demanding at the ſame time, with great ap- 


pearance of patriotiſm, chat Euftace and his 
retinue 
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order t6be'tried by the la /s f En | Was impaired,' and' on the other ſide, 
This daring re rep alarmed the ne meeting of the ſtates, the pfeſence of the ſove- 
were they inſenſible, that the kir 1s | reign, 400 the neceſſity of their own private 


artiality to the Normans, had excited 4 po- | affairs, were conſiderations that outwei ghed 
ulardiſconterit Leofric and Siwatd, thete- Ml the intereft of Godwin and Panty 5 
„ avoided giving an umbtage to Godwin, | by which means the latter were obliged to ac- 
hop that at a meeting of the: ſtates; every | 22 12 5 the terms rather * than of- 
ching would be ſettled on à folid foundation. | fefed by the royal party; which were, that 
on being now convinced, that he ſtruk at the | another meeting of thet flares ſhould be ap- 
ry fundamentals of the, conſtitution of the — for, deciding all diſputes, and that 
poveriſinetit; they immediately levied their | n and his ſons ſhould repair thither, at- 
utmoſt force, and advanced 2 Gloucef- rended by twelve perſons only, _ 
ter. Godwin on this occaſion acted only on Goth, compelled to an acquieſcence, re- 
the defenſive, whereas his power would have turned to Weſſex, and his ſons to their reſpec 
enabled him to diſperſe his enemies, and ſeize | tive eftates, where, by their artful ſuggeſtious, 
the very perſon of the king; but this point of they- ſoon diſpoſed the inhabitants again to 
conduct, 1s rather imputable to the regard of | join their banners. | 
his own forces for the character of their ſo- On the aſſembly of the ſtates, Godwin eva- 
vereign, and the authority of the afſembly, ded compliance, with the terms previouſly 
than to his ignorance or puſillanimity. enjoined, by pretending that he had detected 
Edward, by means of Leofric, Siward, and | a conſpiracy of the foreign faction againſt his 
other bee of the royal party, ſoon found perſon, and that he could not, conſiſtent with 
kimſelf at the head of a powerful army, ca- his ſafety, venture to London without a ſtrong 
pable of reducing, and giving law to his an- guard. This pretence prevailed with the peo- 
tagoniſt, nor did he want incknation to exert ple, and Godwin ſet out at the head of a con- 
the power he had acquired. But Leofric and | ſiderable army, which, on their arrival, took 
Siward, wiſely conſidered, that motwithſtand- | up their quarters in Southwark. : 
mg the ambition of Godwin, and the danger | As the earl, by his late conduct, had broken 
which might be apprehended from the tenor | the convention, and was guilty of treaſon, -4 
of his conduct, the truth of ſeveral of his al- afforded the royal party a juſtifiable preten 
legations was inconteſtible ; and alfo, that as | for arming in Geselle of their ſovereign an 
the ſeaſon of the year would not long permit 0 vernment. An army therefore was raiſed, 
him to keep his forces in conjunction, a little | Iuperior to Godwin's, to whom a ſunimons 
fuſpenſion on the king's part, would ſoon open | was ſent, commanding him and his ſons, up- 
the eyes of the people, and evince the fallacy | on their allegiance, to appear at the aſſembly, 
of their ſuſpicion, from the pretended partia- | attended only by twelve perſons. The earl 
ty to foreigners, the moſt Popular argument could now find no other evaſive means, than 
cited by the diſaffected. a repetition of the reaſons he had before aſſign- 
At the ſame time they were aſſured, that | ed ; to corroborate which, he told the mef. 
Edward was effectually convinced by the dan- | ſengers, that he was ready to obey the king's 
ger he had eſcaped, that Engliſhmen were to | commands, provided hoſtages were given for 
be governed only by the laws of their country. | the fafe return of himſelf and ſons. Reply 
Therefore, when civil diſſentions threatened. | was made, that, as a ſubject, he had no right 
the ruin of their country, theſe two worthy | to demand terms of the government in af- 
Patriots jointly exerted themſelves ſo effectu- | fairs that concerned his allegiance. 
ally, that all the arbitrary views. of the king | Godwin was now in a molt critical ſituation, 
were diſappojnted and all the dangerous and finding that as his. power decreaſed, that 
deſigns of the earl defeated; for by protract- of the royaliſts augmented, and at the ſame 
time 
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this canonized ſaint to the en- 
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and diſgrace, but finding means, through the 
aſſiſtance of the earl of Flanders, to equip a 
number of ſhips at Bruges, as well as in EO 
land, their ſquadrons joined near Portland, 
and ſailing along ſhore, were reinforced all 
the way by ſoldiers from the country, and 
ſhips from the Cinque ports, until entering 
the Thames, they advanced to London, where 
the royal admirals were lying ready for their 
reception. But Godwin, not thinking him- 
ſelf a match for the royal navy, ratired to Pen- 
ſey. In the mean time, the king's fleet was 
overtaken by a ſtorm, which ſo ſhattered the 
oy that they could not make after the re- 
, Who availed themſelves of this interval, 
by landing on the coaſts of Suſſex, Kent, and 
Eſſex, where they repreſented their injuries 
and diſtreſſes in ſuch moving terms, as dil- 
oſed the inhabitants to take up arms in their 
favour. But ſtill he was not able to diſpute 
the dominion of the ſea with the royaliſts, and 
therefore having ſecured the people of the 
ſouthern coaſts in his intereſt, he ſailed for 
the Ifle of Wight, the place of rendezvous 
appointed between him Harold, by whom he 
„ 7. - - 
Edward, alarmed at this junction, diſpatch- 
ed orders to his admirals, to fail with the 
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the month of the Thames; but the ſailors de- 


and in- ſerted in ſuch. numbers, that there were not 
here-'| on. board hands ſufficient to work the ;ſhips, 
1 85 ſo that a ready and eaſy paſſage was open for 


the rebels, They ſoon improved their good 
fortune, and giving oyer the low piratical war, 
failed ©o Penſey in Surry, where they took all 
the ſhips lying in that harbour, and in all the 
harbours on the coaſt, and by that means. fe 
cured themſelves from all poſſibility of ſur- 
Pr . 


1 


They now ftood for the mouth of the 
Thames, which, they entered without oppoſi- 
tion, and leaving erben there, pro- 
ceeded up the river with the main fleet. Ed- 
ward had by this time manned fifty ſhips, 
but not being able to cope with the rebels, 
they were moored in the river at Weſtminſter, 
in order to prevent any ſurprize from that 
„r | 
Godwin advanced boldly up the river, where 
he landed his forces, and was joined by others 
from moſt parts of the ſouthern diviſion, and 
from all the countries where any part of his 
family eſtates lay. His whole force formed 
a conſiderable armament, and being drawn 
upon ſhore, preſented a formidable appearance 
to the king's forces and the citizens of Lon- 
don. But both armies conſiſting of Engliſh, 
their loyalty to the king, and unwillingneſs 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
countrymen, ſaved the government from ruin, 
and the nation from the ſcourge of a civil war. 
For ſeveral days both armies and fleets con- 
tinued to face each other, without coming to 
any hoſtilities, till at length the biſhops and 
nobility interpoſing, effected an accomodation. 
Godwin and his ſons obliged themſelves to 
give hoſtages, to be kept in Normandy, as 
pledges for their good behaviour, in conſi- 
deration of their being reſtored to their ho- 
nours, employments, and eſtates, and the 
conſent of the king to the expulſion of all 
foreigners. To this laſt article Edward con- 
ſented with much reluctance, at the preſſing 
entreaties of Stigand biſhop of Wincheſter, a 
reat friend of Godwin's, who, in a. very 
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greateſt expedition, and poſt their ſhips in 


ſhort time, reaped the happy fruits of his ſuc- 
cels ; for immediately after this accommoda- 
88 tion, 
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tion; Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury was 


: baniſhed by a decree of the aſſembly of ſtates, 
as an incendiary, and principal cauſe of the late 
. troubles, and Stigand was promoted to his ſee, 
The Queen was honourably releaſed from her 
. confinement, and reinſtated in her former 
r Long 3 oft ot | 
.... Godwin was formally impeached by the 
King, and acquitted of the murder of his bro- 
ther Alfred; his family and friends were re- 
ſtored to all their former dignities, and he be- 
came more powerful than ever. The Nor- 
mans were ſoon ſenſible, that they were to ex- 
pect no favour after this treaty, by which their 
mortal foe was reſtored to his former influence, 
and the moſt obnoxious amongſt them em- 
braced the firſt opportunity of flying to their 
own country. Sweyn, to expiate his guilt, for 
the murder of his kinſman Beorn, undertook the 
voluntary pennance of going barefoot on a pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem, and was ſlain in Syria by 
the Saracens. . bal 

A. D. 1053. The tranquillity of England 
being reſtored by this reconciliation, the King 
was viſited by William the baſtard, duke of 


Normandy, during whoſe reſidence at the Eng- 


"liſh court, Edward took every opportunity of 
ſhewing his gratitude, for the favour and pro- 
tection he had received from him and the duke 
his father, in the time of his adverſity. 4 

It is recorded by ſome hiſtorians, that after 
having thus publicly teſtified his gratitude, he 
privately gave him a more ſubſtantial mark of 
his affection, by making his will, and nomi- 
nating him his heir and ſucceſſor. If any ſuch 
will was made, it muſt have been at this junc- 
ture, for it is abſurd to ſuppoſe its having been 
made while his elder brother, Alfred, was a- 
live, and the throne of England occupied; ſo 
that he muſt have had a very faint proſpect of 
ſucceeding to the crown. Nor is it unreaſona- 
ble, that Edward, who had no iſſue of his own, 
and very little affection for Edgar Atheling, 
the grandſon of Edmund Ironſide, and who in 
his heart deteſted Godwin, ſhould bequeath his 
crown to an active prince, who would prevent 
its falling a prey to that imperious nobleman 
however, William made it a pretence for ſciz- 
ing the crown of England, 

Nutz. VI. 


| 
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About this time died the fam us queen 
Emma, whoſe character has been Ai ntly 
repreſented but as there can be no fact alcet- 
tained, to prove that ſhe was either ati unwor- 

lit, 22 FR THIS 2d HT 
thy queen, or bad woman, the can id and. im - 
partial biographer muſt acquit hex. 47 23 
Edward, in vain, uſed all means t6 gtbet 
Godwin's advancement, for his power Was fo 


augmented, that it might have proved of dah- 


gerous conſequence, had not death frecti the 
king from this hated, and then moſt formida- 
ble ſubject. He. was ſuddenly deprived of his 
ſpeech as he ſat at the table with the King, at 
the palace at Oldiham, and being catned into 
an apartment there, expired in three days, dut- 
ing which, he was ſpeechleſs and inſenſible. 
This, by monkiſh writers, is imputed to the 


judgment of heaven; but thoſe, who, to inveſti- 


gate truth, examine the validity of retord, by 
referring to the nature of cauſes and effects, 
agree that it was no other than an apoplectic 
fit. Thus fell the greateſt ſubject any king 
ever had, and one of the greateſt men the na- 
tion ever produced, had his virtues been equal 
to his abilities. . hs: Ig} 

He was ſucceeded. in all his honours arid 


* 


employments, including the ſtewardſhip of tlle 


houſhold, and governments of Kent, Suſſex, 
and the Weſt Saxons, by his ſon Harold, who 
was obliged to reſign his own government of 
the. Eaſt Saxons, and Angles, to Alfgar, ſon of 
Leofric. Thus, though Godwin was no'more, 
his power, intereſt, and connections, ſurvived 
in the perſon of his ſon Harold, who though 
far leſs proud, haughty, and inſolent than His 
father, behaved to the king as became a ſub- 


ject; but obedience could not remove the ha- 


tred, nor behaviour conciliate the affections of 
Edward, who deteſtedgghe ſon, as the father, 
but dreaded him mere, Becauſe Harold, by his 
affability and juſtice, had acquired much more 
popularity. | 
A.D. 1054. This Prince enjoyed his domi- 
nions in tranquillity, though he was not alittle 
alarmed about this period, by Macbeth, who 
had murdered Duncan his ſovereign, aſſumed 
the Scottiſh crown, and threatened to invade 


Cumberland. The traitor's intereſt with the 


army, his reputatioa in military affairs, and the 
e | money 


1 
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mon 


oy RE Ryimted in corrvpe | practices, elta⸗ 
; 1 0 Aden fon to the late . and 
: N Cumberland, retired to the court of 
25 oa 
he had ſo long aſſumed, and be- 
pre ve er, that they ſollicited Malcolm 
_to match againſt the uſurper. The young 
with a. gate y of forces, commanded by 
10 0 count of Northumberland. 
In 1 
. country; A deſperate engagement enſued, in 
which the ty rant was defeated, and Oſborn, the 
underſtood that he was Nlain, he diſcovered no 
other emotion, than by aſking, whether he 
and being anſwered in the affirmative, replied, 
* Then! am ſatisfied, for now I can give him 
prompted him, however, to redouble his efforts 
2 who finding himſelf unequal to 
aſtneſſes of the highlands, where he was after- 
ke ſurprized by Malcolm, who put him 


< him To. | firmly. on the 55 al- 
rotection. Macbeth now took | 
| ae is ſubjeRts in ſuch a eruel and op- 
prince applied to Edward, who ſupplied him 
. the tyrant raiſed a powerful 
Re from England, had ſettled in that 
ſon of 5 Toft his life. When the count 
"received the wound in * fore part of his body, 
«x ſoldier's burial.” His parental affection 
combined army, retired to the inacceſſible 
and his aſſociates to the ſword. 


A. P. 1055. But the valiant Siward did not 


long ſurvive this glorious exploit ; for, being 
recalled by Edward, to oppoſe Griffith, prince 


of Wates. he was ſeized, at York, with che 


bloody flux, and finding bis diffolution ap- 
8 he called for his armour, which be- 
ing buckled on, he ſaid, thus ſhould a foldier 
die,“ and expired. His government was be. 
"ſtowed on Toſton, irold's brother, by which 
the family of Godwin gained a great acceſſion 
of power, though Harold till aſpiring, pro 
ed the ruin of his brother-in-law, Alfgar. | 
"Teſenting the conferment of the offices which he 
had reſig igned upon that nobleman. Alfgar's 
heat and 1 indiſcreride laid him open to the ſnares] 
of Harold, by whoſe emiſſaries he was accuſed 
of holding a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the Welſh, and by a ſentence of the ſtates, ba- 
niſhed the he kingdom, 'He retired into Ireland, 


and Normans, who, after their | pedi 


| 


: 


| 
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Body f forces, Which fe 
joified 


tranſported into Wales, Whete he Was 
'by Griffith, and theſe aſſociates making 
ruption in Herefordſhire, defeated the governor 
of that provitice; bot were afterwards routed 
by Harold, Who had afſembled his vaſſals, to 
check their progreſs. On this occaſion he ated 
with great gent — and employed his whole 
credit, in procunn pardon of Alfgar, who 
being reflgred! to 1 eſtates and honour, was 
ever Larmly attached to the intereſt of his bro- 
1 
A. D. 1056. Harold's behaviour in this ex- 
ition, extended and increaſed his popularity 
to ſuch a degree, that the people began to talk 
| of him, as the moſt proper perſon to ſucceed'to 
the throne of England. 

Edward, alarmed at theſe ſuggeſtions, and 
deteſting the thought of a ſucceſſor, from the 
family, of Godwin, Fent for his nephew, Edward, 
krom Hungary, and that prince arrived in 
England, with his ſon, Edgar Atheling, and 
his daughters, Margaret and Chriſtina. The 
appeatance of a ſon of their beloved Edmund 
Ironſide, detached the Engliſh entirely from the 
intereſt'of Harold, and united their affection 
all in favour of their own royal line; but prince 
Edward did not long ſurvive his arrival, and his 
ſon Edgar was too 9 weak, and inaRtive, 
to avail himſelf of his title. 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by the death of 
Leoftic, a nobleman endowed with many ami- 
able qualities, and who, by his conduct and 
fidelity to Edward, had ferved as a counterpoiſe 
| to the power and ambition of Godwin's family. 
But Harold, whether he was deſirous of en- 
ere, William, duke of Normandy, in his 
intereſt, as being ignorant of the private agree- 
ment between the Enghſh monarch and the 
Norman, or wanted to effect the releaſe of his 
brother Ulnoth, and his nephew Hacun, who 
had been delivered as hoſtages for his father's 
| good behaviour, and ſent into Normandy, where 
they ſtill reſided, is uncertain. However, he 
reſolved to make a voyage to thecontinent, and 
accordingly afked the King? 8 permiſſion, to 
ſollicit the duke in perſon, for the liberty of 
his relations, whom, as Edward pretended, he 
had refuſed to releaſe. The king, fearful of 

his 


an ir- 
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his diſcovering the agreement he had made with 
the dulee of Normandy, though inceſſantly im- 
tuned, refuſed to give his conſent, But 
Harold, finding the king inexorable, determin- 
ed to take that liberty, which he had refuſed to 
grant, and embarked for Rouen, without giving 
the kingthe leaſt intimationof his deſign. Soon 
aſter his embarkation, a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
and he was driven, by [contrary winds; into one 
of the ports of Picardy, and immediately put 
under arreſt by order of the count of Ponthieu. 
In this emergency, he wrote an account to 
William, duke of Normandy, who demanded 
him of the count, in ſo peremptory a man- 
ner, that he was releaſed; and then proceeded 
to Rouen, where he was honourably received, 
though the duke intended to avail himſelf of 
the viſit. The Norman was charmed with the 
noble qualities of his illuſtrious gueſt, and 
Harold artfully ft 
undertaking the voyage, ſolely proceeded from 
his regard to the court of Normandy, and his 
ſtrong inclinations to enter into ſuch alliances 
with the duke, as might tend to their mutual 
On this ſeemingly frank deelaration, William 
communicated to Harold, his deſign on the 
crown of England, and the ſecret contract be- 
tween him and Edward, on that ſubject, inti- 
mating, at the ſame time, as he was ignorant 
of Harold's views, that he expected he would 
reſign his pretenſions. The earl, who had ne- 
ver ſuſpected any ſuch colluſive deſign between 
the king and the duke, ' now found himſelf in 
a very critical ſituation, and that diſſimulation 
was his only reſource ; accordingly he owned. 
with: the. greateſt appearance of candour, that. 
he had, indeed, entertained ſuch views, previous 
to the arrival of prince Edward from Hungary, 
but would now ſpontaneouſly concur in pro- 
moting the intereſt of William, demanding his 
daughter in marriage, as a- proof of his inviol- 
able attachment. din 
The duke greatly approved his ingenuous 
deportment, and eonſented to his propoſal, and 
Harold having confirmed his promiſe by oath, 
before the ſtates of Normandy, was betrothed 


= 


| 
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4 


iggeſted, that his motive in b 


* 
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, Both parcies now appearing, perfect fatig.. 
hed, Harold was diſtilled to England, laden 


with, preſents, and the moſt affectionate affur- 
ances of friendſhip and protection. In the 
mean time, Edward, who dreaded a perſonal 
conference between William and Harold, leſt 
it ſhould. detect the grand ſecret, foreſaw that 
their corre{pandence would eventually prove the 
ruin of the Engliſh Saxon government. Ac- 
cordingly on his firſt interview with Harold, 
after his return, he ſaid, Did not I tell thee, 
** that this voyage would prove neither for thy 
on profit, nor that of the kingdom. 
Harold, now acquainted with William's de- 
ſign, regardleſs of his oath, redoubled his en- 
deavours to baffle his praject, by taking all op- 
portunities of increaſing the national prejudices 
againſt the Normans, of ſtrengthening his own 
party among the nobles, and of conciliating, 
dy every means, the favour and affection of 
the people. lol | f 
Though the king was not inſenſible of his 
intentions, he took no pains to counteract his 
meaſures, preferring the ſecurity of his own 
reace and tranquillity, to any connection what- 
Soon after this tranſaction, an event occur- 
red, which aggrandized Harold's eſtimation 
with the people; Griffith, prince of Wales, had 
renewed his incurſions, and, after ravaging the 
country, retired to mountains and inacceſſible 
retreats. Harold, perſuaded that the deſtruc- 
tion of the whole race would be the only means 
of -obviating theſe depredations effectually, 
marched - againſt. them with a body of Hght- 
armed troops, which purſued them among 
their hills, explored, and drove them from their 
ſecret retreats, while his cavalry ſecured the 
plain country; ſo that the enemy, finding 
themſelves in danger of being utterly. extermin- 
ated, baſely made peace, at the price of their 
gallant prince's blood, whom they flew, and 
ſent bis head to Harold, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
Hon ;-on which the Enghſh forces were with- 
drawn,” and the Welſh acknowledged the au- 
thority-of Blethyh and Raywallon, whom Ed- 
ward had appointed to rule over them. Nor 


to William's daughter, who was yet too young 


for the conſummation of martiage. 


ſpicuous, than his martial accompliſhments ; 


were Harold's equity and moderation leſs con- 


his 


1 | z 
his brother Toſton, count of Northumberland, 
having been expelled from his government. for 

his oppreſſion, Harold was ordered to'relieve | 
him, and ſeverely chaſtize rhe delinquents. 
Marching with a powerful army towards 
that country, he was met on the frontiers, by a 
deputation from the Northumbrians, who al: 
' ſured him, that the cauſe of his expulſion did 


not ariſe from any rebellious defign, bur folely | 


from the cruelty. and injuſtice of a rapacibus 
- governor; at the ſame time they enumerated. 
their grievances, and the extortions of his ty- 
rannical brother, appealing to his own con 


Harold, having heard theſe inſtances of his 
| brother's brutality, ſacrificed his fraternal af- 
fection, to his duty and intereſt, and not only 

repreſented the caſe in its true light to the king, 
but effected the confirmation of Morcar, ſon 
to Alfgar, duke of Mercia, whom the North- 
umbrians had elected for their governor, on 
the expulſion of Toſton. | | 

By this equitable proceeding, he entirely 
gained the affection of the northern people, and 
contracted a ſtricter alliance with Alfgar, which 

union was abſolutely requiſite for the execution 


of his projects. The incenſed Toſton now con- pr 


ſidered his brother as his moſt inveterate ene- 
my, nor did he long defer flagrant inſtances of 
the moſt rancorous cruelty. Both of them had 
poſts about Edward's perſon; and, while the 
king was at dinner, Toſton, exaſperated at ſome 
trivial occurrence, in contempt of the royal 
preſence, fell upon Harold, and threw him on 
the floor. This was far from ſatiating his re- 
venge, for he immediately repaired to Here- 
ford, where great preparations were making for 
the entertainment of the king, who was expect- 
ed there in a fe days, and on his arrival ſlew 
| ſeveral of his brother's domeſtics, cut them in 
pieces, and ſent their fleſh in barrels as a pre- 
ſent to their maſter. 
After this flagrant deed, fear of condign 
' puniſhment compelled him to retire into Flan- 
ders, and take refuge with Baldwin, his father- 
in jaw. The diſgrace of Toſton, far from 
weakening, effectually ſtrengthened the intereſt 
of Harold, who, from this laſt inſtance of inte- 
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at the ſame time extended his influence, by 


|| berland, and Edwin, duke of Mercia. While 


5 


matrying Algitha, ſiſter to Morcar; whom he 
had confirmed in the government of Northum- 


Harold was thus paving the way to the crown, 
Edward's attention was wholly engroſſed, by 
the dedication of the cathedral and monaſtery 


at Weſtminſter, which ſtructures he had erected 


on the ſpot where an old temple, ſacred to A- 
pollo, had formerly ſtood. Edward had, for 
ſome years, been under a ſolemn vow of making 


a pilgrimage to Rome, but as he afterwards 


found it diſagreeable to himſelf as well as his 


ſcience, and the king's equity, for redreſs. ſubjects, he obtained a: diſpenſation from the 


pope, abſolving him from the obligation. 
In remembrance of this indulgence obtained 
from his holineſs, he appropriated the mo- 
ney he had collected to defray the expences of 
this journey, to the completion and endow ment 
of the cathedral and monaſtery which he had 
Wannen e eee CL ne 
A. D. 1060. Having finiſhed the ſtructure, 
he ſummoned a great council to confirm his 
charter of endowment; in which, among many 
other valuable exemptions, was the privilege 
of a ſanction, . ſo that,“ as the chapter ex- 
preſſes it, “ every one, of whatſoever condi- 
tion he be, for whatſoever cauſe, who ſhall 
fly unto that holy place, or the precincts 
* thereof, ſhall be free, and obtain full li- 
e erty. ?! . 0 
This was the laſt act of Edward's life, whoſe 
indiſpoſition preceded the conſecration, and was 
much increaſed by his attendance on the cere- 
mony, which cauſed a fever, notwithſtanding 
he appeared in public for two or three days, 
and ſat down to his meals as uſual. At length, 
finding his diſorder to increaſe, he retired to 
his bed, where he lay in a delirium ſeveral days, 
when recovering his ſenſes, he particularly re- 
commended to the care of the nobility his queen 
as a virgin; requeſting that her jointure might 
not be ſeized; he alſo deſired, that ſome pro- 
viſion might be made for ſuch fervants as had 
followed him out of Normandy, and that his 
body might be interred in the new church at 
Weſtminſter, and then reſigned his breath, in 
the twenty fourth year of his reign. In this 


grity, became the idol of the people. He alſo 


prince were blended various good and ill qua- 
| lities ; 


R 


\Hamped Gigniry on his clevated tation but the life, 
ornaments of the mind were wanting 


to indicate genuine nobility. He was weak, | 
indolent, and irreſolute; which very diſpoſi- 
tions, 3 as they are in themſelves, tended 
in lum do the tranquillity of his reign, and the 
prevention of a civil war; for bid tad he been 
Active in his reſentment, the infolence and pre- 
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n in his 
[1 he appears to have wanted humanity. His 
and revelations were nothing more 
than the dreams of ſuperſtition, andthe eaſi- 
- nels of his temper often rendered him. the tool 
of deſigning prieſts, TOC 
ſtateſmen. 

N "Before the reign 


of Edward, ds countries 


ſumption of Godwin, added YER e governed by their. own peculiar laws, but he 


muſt have produced fatal effects. 
_ Monkiſh writers much extol his continence, 
but if, as moſt authors affirm, it aroſe from 
natural fri we can diſcern no merit in it. 
He acquired the title of ſaint and confeſſor, by 
which he was afterwards canonized, by his u- 


reduced them all into one body, and ordained 
that -they- ſhould be obſerved in common 
| throughout the kingdom. Theſe were called 
Edward's laws, in contradiſtinction to thoſe of 
| the Norman kings, which were introduced in 


mility, temperance, complacency, charity, and * 


HAROLD II. 


AROLD had i ſuch 


4 


precaution 
to ſecure the throne to himſelf, that the | bury, 


.-._ .- death of Edward was no ſooner known, 

Dentin ſtates already aſſembled unanimouſiy 
elected him their ſovereign, without paying the 

leaſt regard to the legal claim of Edgar Arhel- 

ing, or the pretenfions of William duke of 
Normandy. 

There is an almoſt irreconcileable difference 
amongſt authors who: have written the hiſtory 
of this period, touching the manner in which. 
Harold aſcended the throne; we therefore think 

it incumbent on us to cite theit various opi- | 

nions, in order to fatisfy the curioſity of our 
readers, without biaſſing their judgment. Hen- 
ry de Silgrave, who wrote in therime.of Ed- 
ward I. tells us, that on Harold's application 
to Edward, when on his death- bed, concern 
ing the ſucceſſion, he replied, he bad already 
nominated duke William for his heir; but the 
carl and his friends urging him to farther con 
ceſſion, the king, turning his face to the wal], 
replied, When J am dead, let the Engliſh 
make either the duke or the earl king.“ The 
Saxon annals, Haveden, and ſome other of the 
| ku pin affirm, that the_biſhops were 
„ O 55 e = 1 


to a man in the intereſt of Harold. MalmC- 


eſpouſing the Normans claim, aſſerts 
that Harold, in the midſt of diſſention con- 


placed it on his own head. Huntingdon coin- 
cides with this opinion, and farther adds, that 
ſeveral declared for Edgar Atheling. Ingul- 


phus, a cotemporary writer, more cautiouſly 


obſerves, that Harold, his oath 


the throne. 


the ctown, he n his reign with m 
pular acts of = 8 took — # ng tt 
"ures to ſecure the affection of his people, 
which | could diftate to a perſon in his 
fituation. He paid great deference to the 
clergy, not by mean conceſſions, or ill- judged 
profuſions, but by a modeſt, affable deport- 
ment towards them, and ahe diſtribution of 
ignities according- to merit. . 
moſt effectual methods for an impartial admi- 
nitration of juſtiee, ordered the laws to be re- 
vived, and ſuch as were either unjuſt or unpo- 
pular, to be led, and others of a more ſa- 
lutary tendency to be enacted in their place. 
D He 


"x05 


of Weſſex, Mercia and Nort humberland, were 


cerning the ſucceſſion, ſeized the crown and 


made to duke inen intruded bimſelf on 
In whatever manner Harold might acquire | 


He took the 5 


FE 


by — „ —— 
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body of troops, who drove him back to his 


1 # % 
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fults and invaſions. 


T Theſe precautions were the more neeeſſary, 


as great part of the nation was diſſatis fed with 


his title, and paid him unwilling obedience, as, 
he was threatened with a deſcent by William 
duke of Normandy, and alſo as he was ob- 
noxious to the reſtleſs Toſtan, who being the 


elder brother, envied his elevation while he 


himſelf was an exile, Toſtan, being ſupplied 
with a conſiderable fleet, ſailed to the Iſle of | 
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: ment - {their forces, which advanced towards York. 


This invaſion was ſo ſudden, that Edwin and 


yrude, - undiſciplined : militia, who were eaſily 
This formidable progreſs encouraged the 


Norwegians to proceed to York, which ſur- 
rendered on capitulation. Harold, alarmed 
at the news of this event, turned his thoughts 
from the ſouthern to the northern parts of his 
kingdom, and advanced with incredible expe- 
dition at the head of his army to:York., 

HFarfagar and Toſtan, expecting Harold's 
approach, had fortified their camp to great 
advantage; their rear was ſecured by the ſea, 


Wight, which he reduced, and laid under their left by the bay of the Humber, where 


contribution. After which he put to ſea again, 
and exerciſed acts of piracy all along the coaſt, 
as far as Sandwich. 
Harold was then at London, employed in 
the civil caſes of government, but he no ſooner 
heard of his brother's invaſion, than he raiſed 


a ſtrong body of horſe, and advanced to Sand- 
. wich by land, in order to prevent the effects of 


his malice. The latter, ſenſible of the courage 


and activity of his brother, ſailed immediately 


to the northward, and in his paſſage pillaged 


the coaſt, until he arrived in Lincolnſnire, 


where he was encountered by Morcar, and Ed- 
win, earl of Cheſter, at the head of a ſmall 


ſhips, after he had laid waſte many villages, 


and flain a number of the inhabitants. 


Toſtan, finding his force unequal to any 


enterprize of conſequence, ſteered towards Scot- 


land in hopes of a reinforcement z of which be- 
ing diſappointed, he proceeded to Norway, where 


he found Harfagar making preparations for 


invading England. Improving this favourable 
occurrence, he encouraged the deſign of the 


Norwegian; and a report ſoon prevailed in 
England, that an invaſion would ſhortly be 


attempted. | 
At the beginning of autumn the fleet of 


Harfagar, conſiſting of three hundred fail, 


appeared on the Engliſh coaſt, where being 
joined by Toſtan's ſquadrons, the combined 
fleets failed up the Humber, where they landed 


their fleet rode at anchor, while their front and 
right were guarded by the river Derwent, over 
which lay a bridge in their poſſeſſion. Harold, 
though ſenſible of the difficulty of attacking 
them, determined to make the attempt, and 
finding his army unanimouſly reſolved vigo- 
rouſly to oppoſe theſe invaders of their country, 
thought it expedient, previous to a general ac- 
tion, to make himſelf maſter of the bridge 
that opened a paſſage to their retreat. 

T he Norwegians could not withſtand the ef- 
forts of the Engliſh, though animated by the 
aſtoniſhing valour of one of their own men,who 
alone defended the bridge againſt the Engliſh 


army, a conſiderable time, and is ſaid to have 


lain forty men with his own hand; but he, at 
length, being ſlain, Harold became maſter of 
the bridge, which opened his way to the ene- 
my's camp. An obſtinate and bloody battle 
now enſued; the Norwegians having acquired 
vaſt plunder, were determined to retain it, and 
Toſtan, at once deſpairing of, and diſdaining 
pardon, acted with a reſolution bordering; on 
madneſs. The engagement laſted from ſeven 
in the morning, till three in the afternoon, 
when Harfagar and Toſtan were both ſlain, and 
Harold obtained a compleat victory. 

By this conqueſt, the booty which fell into 
his hands, was ſo conſiderable, that, according 
to Adam Bremenſis, twelve ſtout men could 


hardly ſupport the gold upon their ſhoulders, 
which was found among the ſpoil, _ 
Of 


Of che whole Norman army, which were 
imported in five hundred ſhips, the remains 


were carried off by Olaus, ſon of Harfagar, in 
twenty only, by permiſſion of the conqueror, 


after binding him in an oath never more to re- 
turn to England in an hoſtile manner. 


In the mean time the duke of Normandy 


made preparations with unremitted vigour, nor 
was he deterred from the proſecution of his de- 
ſign, by theſe popular tranſactions of Harold; 
and as he well knew, that a throne founded in 
the hearts of ſubjects, was in no danger of be- 
ing ſhaken by domeſtic faction, and that the 
difficulty of his attempt would be augmented 
by delay, he redoubled his diligence, in pro- 
viding every neceſſary for his expedition, In 
order to give ſome colour of juſtice to his at- 
tempt, he ſent ambaſſadors, with remonſtran- 
ces againſt his ſeizing the crown of England, 
and to declare war againſt him, in caſe he re- 
Fuſed to relinquiſh the throne in his favour. 

The king heard the ambaſſadors deliberate- 
ly; and replied, that William had not the leaſt 
right to the crown of England; for, granting 
that the late king had diſpoſed of it in his fa- 
vour, ſuch a diſpoſal (if any ſuch there were) 
was diametrically oppoſite to the laws of the 
kingdom; which reſtricted kings from follow- 
ing their own caprice, in beſtowing their crowns, 
eſpecially to ſtrangers. With reſpect to him- 
ſelf, he had been fairly elected, by thoſe who 
had an undoubted right, nor could he yield the 
crown to any other, without betraying the con- 
fidence repoſed in him by his ſubjects. As to 
the oath, with the violation of which he had 
been accuſed, it was extorted, and therefore 
null and yoid, by the law of nations. He 
concluded, with giving the ambaſſadors to un- 
derſtand, that he knew how to defend his right 
againſt any perſon, by whom it ſhould be in- 
vaded. | | 

This anſwer, ſo reaſonable and ſpirited, ſtag- 
gered the reſolution of the Norman, who called 
an aſſembly of ſtates, and laid before them the 
nature, of his claim, the indignity offered to his 
embaſſy, his proſpect of ſucceſs, and the vaſt 
advantage that muſt from thence accrue to his 
hereditary dominions, 

He pretended to be ſtimulated to this at- 
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of revenging the death of his couſin Alfred, 
murdered by Harold's family; of procuring 


Juſtice to the Norman archbiſhop, who. had 


been expelled England during the late reign, 
by Harold and his party; and laſtiy, of dit- 
poſſeſſing Harold, who had, without any righe 
of deſcent, ſeized the crown, to which he him- 
ſelf had a far better title, both by alliance and 
promiſes. His depoſitions being canvaſſed by 


the aſſembly, were with great juſtice treated as 


frivolous, and inconcluſive, and his allegations 
oppoſed by a general negative. William, diſ- 
appointed in this quarter, had recourſe to a me- 


thod, ſuggeſted by his knowledge of human 


nature. He knew, that in aſſemblies of a le- 
giſlative kind, where no public corruption pre- 
vailed, there is a pride and obtumacity peculiar 
to the members, from which, in private life, 
they are entirely exempt z and therefore deter- 
mined to apply to ſeparate perſons, and, by in- 
dulging their various foibles, borrow the ſums 
neceſſary for his expedition. This method ſuc- 
ceeded even beyond his utmoit wiſhes. The 
individuals among the noblemen and merchants, 
ſeemed to vye with each other, in contributing 
to the armament; and, among others, William 
Fitzoſborne undertook to equip forty veſſels at 
his own expence. At the ſame time, he had 
recourſe to ſome of the neighbouring princes, 
who advanced money on the contingency of 
having lands aſſigned them, at the conqueſt of 
England; and in order to add a ſanction to his 
undertaking, he obtained the approbation of 


the pope, by promiſe to hold the kingdom as 


a fief of the holy ſee. 

His holineſs was ſo pleaſed by this, that he 
not only preſented him with a conſecrated ſtand- 
ard, but alſo iſſued a bull, excommunicating 
all thoſe who ſhould attempt to interrupt the 
duke in the execution of his deſigns. But this 
parade and pompous preparation, had no effect 
on the ſubjects of Harold, who fitted out a 
powerful fleet, and collected a numerous body 
of forces, to defend the kingdom from this 
threatened invaſion; but Harold, unwilling to 
burthen his ſubjects with unneceſſary expence, 


diſbanded part of his army, and unrigged and 


laid up part of his ſhips, perſuaded by ſome 


_ advices 
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advices from the continent, that William had 
deferred his Stil eig fo; 
Harold therefore returned to York, where 
his army, fluſhed with their conqueſts over the 
Norwegians, lulled in ſupine ſecurity, thinking 
themſelves invincible, and braving the utmoſt 
efforts of the Norman. : | 
William failed from St. Valery, about the 
end of September, and after a ſhort paſſage, 
arrived at Penſey, in Suſſex, where, in leaping 
aſhore, he fell on his face, a circumſtance 
which might have diſpirited his followers, in 
thoſe times of ſuperſtition, had not one of his 
foldiers converted it into a good omen, by. jo- 
coſely ſaying, See how the duke takes poſſeſ- 
« ſion of England.“ As that part of the coun- 
try was deftitute of troops, he landed without 
oppoſition, and fortified his camp at leiſure, 
and then ſent back the greateſt part of his fleet 
to Normandy, that his ſoldiers might have no 
reſource, but in their valour. 
Here he refreſhed his men, and advanced 
along the ſea ſide, to Haſtings, where he or- 
dered a fort to be built, and publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, containing the motives which had indu- 
ced him to undertake the enterprize, which 
were much the ſame, with thoſe he had alrea- 
dy laid before the ſtates of N z but 
never mentioned Edward's will, which might 
have had fome ſmall weight with the people, 
whereas the reaſons he aſſigned were ſo fri- 
volous, that no Engliſhman would enlift under 
his banner. 
Harold was ſoon acquainted with the news 
of this defeat, who was ſtill at York, little 
expecting this invaſion till the ſpring ; however 
he immediately prepared to advance againſt 
theſe new enemies, whom he could not con- 
ceive to be more formidable than the Norwe- 
ians. By haſty marches, he arrived at Lon- 
. ay where, upon a review, he found his army 
much diminiſhed, not only by the late engage- 
ment at Stanford, but the diſguſt he had given 
the ſoldiers, by refuſing to divide the booty 
among them. However, all the nobility of 
the kingdom repaired to him, with proffers of 
their ſervice, on an occaſion, where it was no 
leſs their intereſt, than his, to contribute to the 
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Ne received an embaſly from William, dur- 
ing his ſtay here, inſolently demanding the re- 
ſignation of that crown, which he had ſo per- 
fidiouſly uſurped; and Harold retorted his ar- 
rogance, by commanding the duke to leave the 
country as ſpeedily, as he had entered it rafhly. 
William patiently heard the report of Harold's 
emhaſſy, and diſmifled the ambaſſadors with- 
out any reply. | 
Harold having collected his forces, advan- 
ced into Suſſex, and encamped within nine 
miles of the Norman army, reſolving to give 
them battle. While both armies continued in 
this ſituation, ſpies were continually ſent out by 
each leader, to make diſcoveries of the ſituation 
and number of the enemy; but on the eve of 
the decifive battle, the ſpies of Harold ſo mag- 
nified the numbers, and extolled the diſcipline 
of the Normans, that the principal officers be- 
gan to doubt of fucceſs, 
The Engliſh monarch called a council of 
war, when it was deemed prudent, by a ma- 
Jority, to defer the battle. But Harold, deaf 
to all advice, rejected their reaſons, and a re- 
ſolution was taken, immediately to engage. 
Upon this, Gurth, the king's younger brother, 
endeavoured to diſſuade Harold from expoſing 
his own perſon to the too precarious chance of 
a battle. Let us not (ſaid he) venture, upon 
one chance of war, the liberties of our coun- 
5 try, the properties of our countrymen, and 
the fortunes of our families: reſerve yourſelf 
for better times. While you are ſafe, the 
enemy can never be ſaid to conquer; but 
on you, the fate of our country depends. 
Leave me to cope with the Norman; me, 
* who have no obligations to him: I will dif- 
charge the duty of a brother, a patriot, and 
a ſubject ; if I prevail, the hazard of my life 
*« is compenſated; if I. fall, it is in a good 
* cauſe; while in either caſe, you will ſurvive 
to reap the glory, or repair the misfortune.” 
The king, deaf to his prudent remonſtrances, 
and generous propoſal, haſtily replied, ** that 
* by his former conduct, he had acquired the 
eſteem of the Engliſh, and diſdained the very 
thought of loſing it by an inglorious flight. 
That he had rather ſtand the hazard of a 


expulſion of the foreigners. 


battle, the fucceſs of which was dubious, 
than 
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« than ſully his honour, by timidly receding, 
« after ſo near an approach to, the enemy. 
% That the Normans were not more formida- 


| & ble than the Norwegians, and if he muſt 


fight, it was prudent to embrace the oppor- 
e tunity, when his ſoldiers were animated by 
<« their late ſucceſs. In ſhort, that he was de- 
<« termined to evince, not only by his political, 
« but military capacity, that he was not un- 
« worthy of the crown with which he was ho- 
% noured.”” , ae. 

William finding that Harold was determined 


to give him battle, advanced a little, and took 


poſt in an adyantageous ſituation, where there 


was room for drawing up his army in order of 


EE As 


erown; to decide the en by ſingle com- 


the victory, no ſolid advantage would accrue 


to his country; and of referring the whole 


eyent to a ſuperintending providence. The fa- 


tal reſolution thus taken, both armies prepared 
for battle; hut ſpent the preceding night, in a 
very different manner, The Engliſh, confi- 


dent of ſucceſs, gaye a looſe to feaſting and 


mirth, and ſeemed rather preparing for a bac- 


chanalian triumph, than a field of laughter; 


whilſt the Normans, attentive to their true in- 
tereſts, devqted their time to preparation for 
the battle, and prayer for ſucceſs. 

The day following, the fourteenth of Octo- 
ber, and anniverſary of Harold's birth, but 
much more memorable for one of the greateſt 
events that ever happened in England, both ar- 


mies were drawn up facing each other, in order 


of batele. In the front of the Engliſh, ſtood 
che Kentiſh men, in conſequence of a privilege 


. 0 
* 


reſign the ſceptre, as 


they had enjoyed ſince the beginning of the 
heptarchy; the Londoners held the ſecond poſt 
of honour, and the remaining ranks were in- 
diſcriminately filled with the other Engliſh 
troops. | 
Javelin, a ſcymetar, and a target for their de- 


Their weapons were a battle-ax, a 


tence. Harold, and his two brothers, Gurth. 
and Leofwin, placed themſelves in the centre, 
that the. ſoldiers might be animated by their 
valour, and the whole army formed a well 


"compacted phalanx, 


The Normans were drawn up in three lines, 
the firſt of which was commanded by Mont- 
gomery and Fitzoſborne, the ſecond by Geof- 
frey Martel, while the duke headed a body of 
reſerve, that he might occaſionally ſuſtain thoſe 
who ſhould moſt want his aſſiſtance. | 

William began the battle with a volley of ar- 
rows, which ſomewhat ſurprized the Engliſh, 
who had never been ih} oi: to ſuch miſ- 
files ; nevertheleſs they immediately cloſed their 
ranks, and gave the Normans ſuch a warm re- 
ceptiqn, that they were obliged to retire. They 
repeated-the attack, but met with as brave re- 
ſiſtance as before, nor could they by any means 


| break the enemy's rank. The battle was foughr 


with equal valour on both ſides, and laſted from 
ſeyen-in the morning till night, before an inch 
of ground was won or loſt on either fide. As 
victory never beheld a fairer prize, ſo death 
had never a richer triumph. 

The Engliſh were often attacked by the 
Norman cavalry, and as often repelled them, 
but their greateſt annoyance was the ſhowers 
of arrows diſcharged by their diſtant enemies, 
who had now too much experience of their 


courage to ſtand within reach of their ſwonds; 


nevertheleſs, aſhamed of falling unrevenged, 
they ſtill-preſſed- forwards to the enemy, Ha- 
rold ever animating them by his words, bur 
much more by his example. The.conteſt hav- 
ing thus long remained dubious, William had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, which inclined the vic- 
tory to his ſide. This prince, who was very 
experienced, perceiving their ranks were impe- 
netrable, ordered a retreat to be ſounded, and 
his lines immediately to give way with an ap- 


pearance of confuſion, but at the ſame time to 
he very careful to keep their ranks, The Eng- 
B hem.. 
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liſh, thinking this an earneſt of their victory, 
forſook their ranks and divided into parties, as 
the hopes of revenge, or the profpect of plun- 
der, invited; and they who when united were 
invincible, became feeble when broken. 
The duke of Normandy ſeeing their ranks 
broken, and diſperſed in ſmall detachments 
about the field, ordered another ſignal to be 


made, on which the Normans rallied, formed | 


again in an inſtant, and encompaſſing their. 
enemies in detached bodies, had every advan- 

tage from ſuperiority of numbers, and variety 
of weapons. The Engliſh, unable to repair 

the overſight they had committed, found them- 

ſelves . by their adverſary, but, like 

tions, they frequently turned on their hunters, 

and compelled them to retire from the charge. 
Harold, enraged to ſee the victory, which he 
thought enſured, thus wreſted from his hand, 
ran about the field with the utmoſt agility, and 
endeavoured to rally his diſordered troops. 
Having at length reduced them to order, he 
took poſſeſſion of a riſing ground, where he 
was joined by fuch a number of fugitives, that 
he ſoon found himſelf in a condition of making 
head cnce more againſt the enemy. 

The Normans advanced to attack this reſo- 
lute body, which received them with fuch bra- 
very, that they were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs, and the fortune of the day ſeemed ſtill very 
doubrtul. Had Harold taken this opportunity 
of retiring, he might have ſaved himſelf with 
the greateſt part of his army ; but apprehend- 
ing that a retreat might be prejudicial to his 
affairs, as well as derogatory to his honour, he 
determined, if poſſible, to maintain his poſt 
till the next day, and then try his fortune in 
another engagement. 

Night coming on, and William being un- 
willing to leave the battle undecided, made one 
effort to diſtodge the Engliſh, and in this at- 
tack an arrow, winged with the fate of Eng- 
End, pierced the brain of Harold. His two 
gallant brothers fell by his ſide ; but ſtill the 
troops maintained their poſt, and drove ſome 
of the enemy into a deep ditch, where moſt of 
them periſhed. But overpowered by numbers, 
the Engliſh were totally routed, and purſued 
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death, without mercy, all they could overtake, 
to ſave the trouble of guarding priſoners. Yet 
part of the Engliſh army, favoured by the 
darkneſs of the night, were ſaved by the con- 
duct of Morcard and Edwin, who had fought 
with great courage until the king with his two 
brothers were ſlain, on which melancholy proſ- 
pect they yielded to the fortune of the day. 
The Normans loſt fix thouſand men by this 
long and bloody engagement which decided 
the fate of the nation; but a much greater 
number of the vanquiſhed were ſlain. The 
enſuing morning exhibited a ſcene of blood, 
ſhocking to every humane beholder ; the field 
being covered with heaps of carnage, and tinged 
throughout with human blood. 
| The duke of Normandy having thus attained 
the ſummit of his wiſhes, ordered his whole 
army to fall on their knees, and return thanks 
to heaven for the victory they had obtained, 
and then gave direction for the burial of the 
dead. Accordingly, the Normans were inter- 
red by their countrymen, whilſt the neighbour- 
ing peafants performed the ſame office on the 
Engliſh. The bodies of the king and his bro- 
thers being found, were ſent by the conqueror 
to their mother Githa, by whom they were 
honourably interred in the abbey of Waltham, 
which Harold himſelf had founded. | 
Thus, in defence of his own and his coun- 
try's cauſe, againſt the uſurpation of the am- 
bitious William, fell the intrepid Harold. 


Some hiſtorians, who wrote in the time of the 


conqueror and his ſons, have endeavoured to 
aſperſe his character, to juſtify, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the ambition of the duke ; but all they 


have alledged tends only to the imputation of 


breach of oath, omitting his excluſion of the 
young prince Edgar Atheling from the throne 
of his anceſtors, for which he ſtands juſtly 
liable to cenſure ; but this they have evaded, 
ſenſible that the retort would fall on the duke 
no leſs forcibly than on Harold. 
that act of his life, he ſeems to have been in 
all reſpects qualified to wield the ſceptre, with 
| honour to himſelf and happineſs to his people; 
poſſeſſing in an eminent degree the virtues of 
prudence, courage, generoſity, and fincerity, 


with great ſlaughter, the conqueror putting to 


which are ſufficient. to adorn. the crown of the 


greateſt 


If we except 
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greateſt monarch on earth. Harold was twice of whom Gunilda, the eldeſt, falling blind, 
married; by his firſt wife, whoſe name is un- paſſed her days in a nunnery. The younger 

known, he had three ſons, Edmund, Godwin, | was eſpouſed to Waldemar, king of Ruſſia, by 
and Magnus, who on their father ill fortune, | whom ſhe had a daughter, who was married to 

retired into Ireland. By his ſecond wife, Al-| Waldemar, king of Denmark. 

githa, ſiſter to Morcard and Edwin, he had a| The Anglo-Saxon government, after it had 

ſon called Wolf, who was but an infant at the continued above fix hundred years from Hen- 

time of the deciſive battle of Haſtings, and] giſt, firſt king of Kent, thus received a period 

| was afterwards knighted by William Rufus, by the death of Harold, _ 

= By this marriage he had alſo two daughters, | | EF »- 
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proved fatal to England. Edgar Atheling, 


eations; he well knew the ſtate and diſpoſition 
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HE. loſs of the king 
himſelf and the flower 
of the nobility, at the 
battle of Haſtings, 


though beloved by the people, as the deſcen- 
dant of their ancient kings, had neither incli- 
nation to take, or capacity to guide the helm 
of government, in ſo turbulent a ſeaſon. Ed- 
win and Morcard, earls of Mercia and Nor- 
thumberland, were indeed ſtill living, and had 
retreated with the remains of their vanquiſhed 
army to London, but their influence was not 
ſufficient to execute ſuch meaſures as might 
have been preſervative of the commonwealth : 
while diverſity of opinions, ariſing from ſepa- 
rate intereſts and deſperate circumſtances, pro- 
duced a dreadful anarchy of horror and con- 
fuſion. | 
The conqueror remained at Haſtings during 
this confuſion, in order to improve the fortifi- 


of the ſeveral parties in England ; and that 
though the late defeat might alarm, it would 
hardly terrify the Engliſh into obedience, 
whereas party zeal created diſſentions, and diſ- 
ſentions paved the way to ſubmiſſion, In con- 
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K III. 


From the Norman Conqueſt, to the Death of King STEPHEN ; a period of about 


years. 


his troops along the coaſt to Dover, inſtead of 
leading them directly to the capital. 

This town was then ſtrongly fortified by art 
and nature, and provided with a numerous gar- 
riſon, reinforced by thoſe who had eſcaped 
from the battle, which, added to the notion 
of its being impregnable, had drawn together 
great numbers of Engliſh, who ſeemed deſi- 
rous of reſerving themſelves for better fortune, 
ſo that it might have made a vigorous defence; 
but on the Norman's inveſting it, ſuch was 
the conſternation diffuſed amongſt them by his 
late ſucceſs, that they ſurrendered in a few days; 


and improved. 

Having by this means ſecured a communi- 
cation with the continent, he began his march 
for London, at the head of his remaining 
forces, and had not advanced a great diſtance, 
before he is ſaid to have obſerved ſomething 
that repreſented a moving foreſt. Startled at 
the appearance, he halted to obſerve ſo uncom- 
mon a phænomenon, which he ſoon diſcovered 
to be a body of Kentiſh men, with boughs of 
trees in their hands; for throwing away their 
branches, there oppeared a conſiderable num- 
ber of men, armed, with an intention to diſ- 


ſequence of theſe reflections, William marched 


pute the paſſage. 
William, 
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A. D. 1066. | 
William, at the head of a ſmall body of 
horſe, and at a conſiderable diſtance from his 
main army, was“ got | 
Kentiſh _ ad and made a tender of 
ſubmiſſion, provided he would not infringe on 
their privileges. William readily accepted their 
proffer, and the whole body having taken the 
oath of allegiance, retited, leaving the Norman 
at liberty to purſue his march. But though 
this impetliment was removed, he could not 
proceed with much expedition ; for change of 
climate, and alteration of diet, had occaſioned 
a flux in his army, and he himſelf was now 
ſeized with the ſame diſtemper. 5 
An aſſembly of ſtates was convened, in the 
mean time, in London, to deliberate on mea- 
ſures neceſſary to be taken in the preſent emer- 
gency. Morcard and Edwin propoſed, that 
Edgar Atheling ſhould be placed on the throne; 
which motion was warmly ſeconded by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the citizens of 
London, who were very rich and powerful; 
but the greater part of the clergy favoured the 
deſigns of the Normans. TORR 
+ The duke, from his wonted policy, during 
the dependance of his ſcheme, had affected a 
reat veneration for the church, which gave 
the eccleſiaſtics reaſon to hope the reſtoration 
of their golden days, eſpecially as there were 
ſeveral both of great rank and eminence both 
in his councils and arny. 5 
The pope ſeconded the Normans with his 
eccleſiaſtical thunder, and they could not but 
ſhudder at the anathemas of their pontiff. 
Howevet, with all their arts, they could not 
prevent Edgar Atheling from being proclaĩned 
king of England; though they had inteteſt 
enough to impede his levying an army, capa- 
ble of ſupporting his throne, againſt the power. 
ful attacks of his Norman rival. © 
William continued advancing in three divi- 
ſions, by as many different routes, and his men 
wete ordered, on the leaſt reſiſtance, to lay 
wafte the country. with fire and ford. Ac- 
cordingly, on the ſmalleſt ptetences, they corh- 
mitted the moſt terrible outrages, putting the 
inhabitants to the ſword, plundering their goods, 
and firing their houſes. The duke connived at 
NT barbarities, ſuppoſing that ſuch 
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to retreat, when the 


2 113 
ſeverity would intimidate the Engliſh, and fa- 
cilitate their ſubmiſſion, n. 
In this manner, as he approached the capi- 
tal, the terrots of the people increaſed, and the 
clergy employed all their induſtry and inſinua- 
tion to diſſuade them from making any reſiſt- 
ance, which would only tend to exaſperate the 
conqueror ; whereas; by an accommodation, 
they might effectually ſecure their liberties and 


privileges. ; | 2 
Theſe remonſtrances, added to the impend- 
ing danger, ſo wrought on the citizens of Lon- 
don, who had more at ſtake than any other 
ſubjects of England, that their reſolution be- 
gan to melt, and they earneſtly expreſſed a de- 
ſire of negotiation. Morcard and Edwin, to 
animate their party, took an occaſion to fally 
out from London on the Conqueror, who ar- 
rived on the confines of that city, at the head 
of his firſt diviſion. They determined to ſur- 
prize him; but the vigilant Norman eluded 
their deſign, and gave them ſo warm a recep- 
tion, that they were obliged to retire with great 
precipitation. This check diſpirited the friends 
of Edgar, ſtamped a ſanction on the remon- 
ſtrances of the clergy, and augmented their 
number of proſelytes; while Edwin and his 
brother, perceiving Edward's cauſe to be de- 
ſperate, retired with their forces to the northern 
provinces. © 
By this time, the advanced parties of the 
Notmans, had laid waſte the ſuburbs on the 
Surry ſide of the river, by command of the 
duke, whoſe army paſſing the Thames, at Wal- 
lingford, ſoofi feached Berkhamſtead, in their 
mareh to London; fo that the nobles and pre- 
lates aſſernbled iti the capital, could no longer 
defet the opportunity for pleading the merit of 
a voluntary ſubmiſſion. They accordingly went 
forth, attended by the magiſtrates of London, 
and meetirig the duke at the head of his troops, 
made him a folemn tender of the crown. He 
received them very courteouſly, and after de- 
liberating on their propoſal, accepted the offer 
they had made, aſſuring them at the ſame time, 
they ſliould have ho reafon to repent of their 
choice; but diffident of his ſafety in London, 
he eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Barking, in 


Eſſex, until a fort could be erected in the city, 
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| 2 to renounce his pretenſions, and im- 


encouraged by the report of his courteſy, went 
plore the ection of William, by whom he 


was kin y - rectived, - tar ang Edyin 
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for awing the inhabitants. Edgar Atheling, 


following his example; diſbanded their troops, 

and at the head of a great number of lords, 
ſolicited his pardon, ſo that nothing mae 
dut the ee of i inauguration. 15 
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A' -acknowledging the power of election in 
the people of England, William was immedi- 
ately proclaimed king, and the day fixed for 
his coronation, at London. Stigand, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, lying under a ſentence of 
— by the pope, to whom William owed 
great obligations, was thought an improper per- 


ſon for performing the ceremony, and therefore 


Aldred, archbiſhop of York, was ſubſtituted 
in his place. 

At the abbey of Weſtminſter, on Chriftmes+" 
day, the principal perſons in the kingdom, 
both Engliſh and Normans, aſſembled ; 'when 
Aldred, addreſſing himſelf to the Engliſh, aſk- 
ed if they choſe William duke of Normandy, : 
for their king; and was anſwered in the affirm- 
ative, with loud acclamations. The biſhop of 
Conſtance, then put the ſame queſtion to the 
Normans, and receiving the like reply, Al- 
dred placed the crown on his head, and then 


he took the uſual oath, binding himſelf to pro- 


tect the church and clergy, to maintain the laws, 
and to reign with juſtice and equity, © 

A D. 1067. The ſeizure of Harold's trea- 
ſure, amaſſed at Wincheſter, was the firſt act 
of ſovereignty he exerciſed. Part of this he 
diſtribured amongſt the principal officers of his 
army, and part amongſt the churches and mo- 


naſteries, to gain the reputation of a pious and 


religious prince. But the greateſt ſhare was 
preſented to the pope, either to diſcharge a 
debt, which he might have contracted, or as a 
mark of gratitude for the countenance of his 
holineſs, ro which he in a great meaſure owed 
the ſucceſs of his enterprize. At the ſame time, 
he ſent to Rome, the late king's ſtandard, as a 
teſtimony of his veneration for the holy ſee, 
and of the po 
of England. 


F TER accepting this ſabmiſſiong! and 


that it afforded à proſpect of peace and hap- 
pineſs to his ſubjects, and induced them to be- 
lieve, that the ruling principle of his conduct, 
was their intereſts. He exhorted the officers 
of his army to treat the vanquiſhed with huma- 
nity, and. reſpect them as brothers, and to re- 


frain from all kind of inſults. to the Engliſh, | 


leſt they ſhould be provoked to revolt. He 
annexed ſevere puniſhments to the- violation 00 


the chaſtity of women, or the leaſt outra 


the inhabitants; and publiſhed an edict, 19 
firming the 2 of the people, and all 


the promĩſes he had made in their behalf. His 
next plan was to regulate the affairs of the na- 


tion, by reforming the abuſes that had crept in, 


during the long and indolent reign of Edward, 
and the late diffractions. 

The city of London was the firſt object of 
his N in which he made ſeveral . * 
regulations, that extended its commerce, and 
enhanced its dignity. As the heat of youth 
was over before he aſcended the Engliſh 


Throne, he maintained the ſame equanimity he 


had acquired by a long ſeries of trying events. 
This tended greatly to the decorum of his 


court, as it tempered the ſprightlineſs, and 


damped the inſolence of the French, ſo prone 
to be elated by ſudden proſperity, and recon- 


ciled his perſon to the manners of the Engliſh, 


leſs ſuſceptible to the reverſes of fortune. > The 
clergy monopolized the little learning of the 
age, and William enobled their erudition, by 
adapting it to the ſervice of the ſtate; for 
which reaſon, his prelates had none of that 


lazy, inactive, ſelfiſh diſpoſition, ſo common to 


the brethren of that age, but by the due appli- 
cation of their talents natural and acquired, 


ntiff's approbation of his conqueſt were formed to be 8 ſtateſmen, and 


Judges, 


— 


x by N. 


The beginning of his reign, was ſo moderate, 
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3 nd were moſt of them noble by birth, | mavifeſt to his natural - born ſubjects the im- | 
and virtuous in their morals, _ | portance of his conqueſt, _ W. 


D. 1067.) WILLIAM svanamer ru CONQUEROR. 


bad a wonderful]! This expedition was not only ungeceſſary, 


_ This ſpecimenſ of his equity NN N INNECENA 
2 88 the Engliſh, who vied with each] but alſo very dangerous, in the beginning of a, 
N | reign obtained by dint of arms. But relying” 


other in- teſtifying their loyalty and eſteem, by | | | 
ſumptuous 3 which enabled him to de- on the loyalty of the Engliſh, whoſe affections 
6 he had taken ſo much pains to conciliate, he 


Y part of the ex nces attendin the COn- ; We {52324 
fray part » 3 made his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and 


queſt ; nor could they cenſure his conduct, made ro | 
when he divided amongſt his followers, the] William Fitzoſborne, regents of the kingdom, 
nds during his abſence; and that he might not 


lands of thoſe noblemen who had appeared in he m. 
forego any neceſſary precaution, reſolved to 


arms againſt him, as well thoſe that fell, as 


thoſe that ſurvived the battle. This was deemed 


a common act of juſtice, as he at the ſame time 

conſirmed the reſt in the poſſeſſion of their 

eſtates. | 
Edgar Atheling was diſtinguiſhed by parti- 


take with him all the Engliſh noblemen, from 
whoſe power or inclination he could apprehend 


a revolt. The principal of theſe, were Edwin, 


Morcard, Waltheof, ſon of the renowned 
Siward, Edgar Atheling, and Stigand, arch- 


cular marks of favour and affection, and raiſed 
to be a ſubject of the greateſt property in 
England. On other Engliſh noblemen, and 
particularly Edwin and Morcard, he conferred 
poſts of importance, and obſerved the utmoſt 
impartiality of behaviour, towards the Engliſh 
and the Normans. | | 


- 


biſhop of Canterbury. - His pretence for being 
accompanied by theſe noble perſonages, was, 
that he eſteemed their characters and converſa- 
tion, and deſired to do them honour in the eyes 
of the world; but they were well aſſured, that 
he carried them as hoſtages, to inſure his con- 
queſt, and adorn his triumph. With theſe ho- 
nourable attendants, he ſet fail for Normandy, 
where he was received by his natural ſubjects, 


He founded a noble monaſtery, to perpetuate 
the battle of Haſtings, on the ſpot where it was 


fought ; to which he gave the name of Battle- 
abbey, and there ordered prayers to be offered 
for the ſouls of thoſe who had fallen in the 
bloody conteſt, 1 

He did not, amidſt all theſe popular tranſac- 
tions, neglect the neceſſary precautions for pre- 
ſerving his conqueſts. The tower of London, 
and the other forts he had erected at Norwich, 
Wincheſter, Hereford, Haſtings and Dover, 
were furniſhed with garriſons of Norman troops, 
and the citizens of London, as well as all other 
natives of the realm, who by the Saxon laws, 
were obliged to appear annually in arms, were 
now diſencumbered of that unneceſſary trouble 
and expence, | | 

Thus, to the mutual ſatisfaction of the Eng- 


liſn and the Normans, he paſſed the three firſt 


months of his reign ; the former not regretting 
the revolution, and the latter cheriſhing hopes 
of the King's performing the promiſes made 
them, when they engaged in his ſervice. Theſe 
ſteps were taken with the more alacrity, as he 
Was anxious to reviſit his native country, and 


with all the tokens of joy and admiration. 

The Normans at this time entertained the 
higheſt ideas of William's fortune and ſucceſs, 
and he took care to. appear in public with the 
utmoſt ſplendor. He made a moſt magnificent 
entry into Rouen, and beſtowed immenſe ſums. 
on ſeveral private and public foundations ; but. 
the meridian. of his luſtre was at Feſcamp, 
where he ſpent his Eaſter, and was viſited by 
an ambaſſador, with a numerous retinue, ſent 
by the king of France, to congratulate him, in 
his maſter's name, on his acceſſion to the 
throne of England. 

He paſſed all the ſummer, and part of the 


following winter in Normandy, where the ac- 


clamations of his old ſubjects had almoſt 
baniſhed from his memory, thoſe he had pro- 
cured by his late conqueſt, ci 

Whilſt he was giving the Normans theſe - 
marks of his affection, his abſence proved fatal 
o England; for, notwithſtanding all the pre- 
cautions he had taken to ſecure the tranquillity 
of his new kingdom, murmurs, diſcontent, and, 


at 


11 
at len, an open inſurrection, were excited by 
the tyranny and oppreſſion of the regents, 


whoſe conduct ſeemed to intimate a defign of 


provoking the Engliſh to a rebellion, which 
might afford, the conqueror a pretenice, for 
depriving them of their liberty and conſtitu- 
tional rights. | ages: SITE 
Odo and Fitzoſborne, ſolely intent on ag- 

randizing their own fortunes, inſtead of pro- 

Qing thoſe of the Engliſh, who complained 
of the infults and injuſtice of the Normans, 
with unmanly inſenſibility mocked at their ca- 
lamitous oppreſſion. To this they added 


monſtrous exactions on the people who were 


ſubjected to their government, and rendered 
them more grie vous, by the groſs inſults to 
which they were expoſed in attempting to ob- 
tain redreſs. Nh 
The inhabitants of Kent, w 


ho were more 


immediately liable to theſe outrages, having in 


vain repeated their complaints and remon- 
ſtrances, at length applied to Euſtace, count of 
Boulogne, then at variance with the Normans, 
and willing to embrace any opportunity of leſ- 
ſening his intereſt in England. He therefore 
agreed to land a body of t in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dover, while Hugh de Montfort, 
governor of that fort, was abſent with part of 
his garriſon; and theſe being joined by the 
Kentiſh men, attacked the caſtle, which they 
hoped to furprize; but the Normans being on 
their guard, received them ſo warmly, that they 
were compelled to retire ; and the garriſon per- 
ceiving their confuſion, ſallied out, cut them in 
pieces, and took the nephew of Euſtace priſoner. 


This misfortune did not deter Edric, fur- | 


named the Forefter, from ſecking redreſs of 
his injuries in his perſonal valour and conduct. 
He was nephew, to that infamous traitor Edric 
Streon, and poſſeſſed a conſiderable part of the 


counties of Salop and Hereford. The Nor | 


mans, quartered in thoſe parts, had frequent] |} 


infringed on his eſtates, and committed the 
moſt ſhocking outrages. Edric applied for 
redreſs, in vain, and the Normans perſiſted in 
their depredations with impunity ; but at 
length, convinced that remonſtrances would 
never procure him relief, he determined to 
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he lay in ambuſh, and attacked the pillagers in 
their return, ſo that in theſe incurſions they loſt 
a conſiderable number of men. But theſe 
means were ſtill ineffectual;  Edric therefore 
reſolved to retort their depredations, and: beir 
joined by a body of Welſh, entered Hereford- 
ſhire, and waſted the country as far as Lugge, 
* 


returning in triumph with a conſiderable booty 
Inſurrections alſo aroſe in other parts of the 
country, and were with great difficulty eſ- 
ſed, by the joint forces of Odo, and the earl of 
So much was the nation incenſed at the rapacious 
Normans, that Coxo, earl of Northumberland, 
was ſlain by his own vaſſals, becauſe he refuſed 
to head them in an open rebellion; and gteat 
numbers of thoſe foreigners were cut off by 
bands of peaſants, who rendezvouzed in woods 


and foreſts. | Sy 0,0 * TELLS 
med of theſe commo- 


* 2 3 


The king being infor omi 
tions, leaving the government of Normandy, 
to Matilda, his queen, and Robert, his eldeſt 
ſon, immediately embarked for England, and 
arrived juſt time enough to prevent the exe- 
cution of a ſcheme formed by the Engliſh, for 
freeing themſelves from the Norman yoke. 
They had already entered into a combination, 
to maſſacre all thoſe ſtrangers on Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day, during the time of divine ſervice, at 
which they knew all the Normans would aſſiſt 
unarmed, as penitents, according to the diſei · 
pline of thoſe days; but the king's arrival, diſ- 
concerted all their meaſures, and the heads of 
the conſpiracy retired to the north, and ſet his 
power at defiance. nm STO 
diſturb- 


A. D. 1068. Whether from theſe 
ances, William conceived an ill opinion of the 
Engliſh, or affected for his own ends, a degree 
of doubt and miſtruſt; it is certain, he now laid 
aſide his former complacency, and, inſtead of 
puniſhing rhe regents and officers for theit un- 
juſt-oppreſſion, ſeemed to approve their con- 
duct. Edwin, the moſt powerful and popular 
nobleman in England, he attached to his in- 
tereſt, by promiſing him his daughter in mar- 
Triage ; and he had alſo raiſed ſuch a number of 
fortreſſes in different parts of the kingdom, 
that he no longer dreaded the tumult and tran- 


puniſh the delinquents himſelf. Accordingly | 


ſient efforts of a diſcontented multitude. 
The 
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part of the country, which was contiguous to 
his reſidence ; but the more remote parts of 


The ſubſidies he had hitherto levied, were 
moderate, and conſequently inadequate to the 


demands of his neceſſity, or his avarice. He 
was under many engagements, beſides thoſe | p 


contracted for paying his army: his expedition 


into England was a daring and deſperate un- p 
dertaking, and had therefore induced him to 


promiſe extraordinary pay to the troops of thoſe 
princes who had aſſiſted him. His late viſit to 
Normandy, had greatly exhauſted his treaſurez 
and his affairs demanded an immediate ſubſidy. 
To ſupply theſe various exigencies, he revived 
the odious tax of Dane-gelt, which had been 
aboliſhed by Edward the Confeſſor. _ 

This proceeding excited murmurs and diſ- 
content throughout the whole kingdom, and 
induced Aldred, archbiſhop of York, to exhort 
the king to remit an exaction, which could not 
fail of being attended with fatal conſequences. 
The remonſtrance, far from producing the 
deſired effect, ſo offended William, that he or- 
dered the Dane- gelt to be levied with the ut- 
moſt rigour. This ſeverity intimidated all that 


Cornwall and Devonſhire refuſed to comply 
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at diſcretion, ſo that he had an opportunity of 
| diſplaying his clemency, by pardoning the 
mutineers, and proteCting the city on Being 
lundered. | * 5 
The conqueror, being thus maſter of the 
lace, as an effectual method to prevent future 
inſurrections, erected a citadel in the moſt ad- 
vantageous ſituation, in which he placed a 
ſtrong garriſon, under the command of Bald- 
win, one of his Norman officers. From Exe- 
ter, he repaired to Wincheſter, where he met 
his queen, Matilda, who was there ſolemnly 
crowned by archbiſhop Aldred, and before the 
expiration of a year, delivered of a fon, called 
Henry, who afterwards aſcended the throne. 
The king could no longer defer the payment 
of his debts, and the rewards ſo often promiſed 
to his troops. The ſums raiſed by the tax of - 
Dane-gelt, which were intended for that uſe, 
had been paid into the king's treaſury, and as 
he was averſe to a refundment, commiſſioners 
were ſent into every county, to take informa- 
tion of all the freeholders, who had ſerved un- 
der Harold, at the battle of Haſtings, whoſe 
eſtates were confiſcated, and given to his Nor- 
man officers. This was perhaps the moſt un- 


with the exaction, being determined to main: juſt inquiſition ever ſet on foot by any tyrant, 


tain their independency. The city of Exeter in 
particular, where Githa, the mother of Harold, 
had taken refuge, refuſed to admit a Norman 
garriſon, William, incenſed at their preſump- 
tuous diſobedience, began his march from Lon- 
don, though the winter was far advanced, but 
before he reached the city, the magiſtrates, fore- 
ſeeing the conſequence, if the place ſhould be 
taken by ſtorm, went out to meet him, made a. 
tender of their ſubmiſſion, and delivered hoſ- 
tages as a pledge of their obedience ; but the 
populace, who had more reſolution, and leſs 
property, renounced the conduct of their ma- 
Siſtrates, and ſhut the gates againſt the king, 
who, exaſperated at this indignity, ordered one 
of the hoſtages to be brought, and his eyes to 
be put out, in ſight of th& whole city. He 
then inveſted the place in form, and the aſſault 
was given by all the various engines of battery 
then invented. The townſmen, terrified at 
theſe operations, ſent another deputation, to 


and increaſed the diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh 
in ſuch a degree, that they were ripe for a ge- 
neral inſurrection. Edwin and Morcard were 
conſidered as the bulwarks of the people, from 
whoſe valour alone, they expected deliverance 
from the Norman oppreſſion. I heſe generous 
noblemen ſympathized with their diſtreſſed 
countrymen, and were by this time well diſpo- 
ſed to act for their relief. William perceived 
a change in their behaviour, and therefore with- 
drew his confidence, even refuſing the perform- 
ance of his promiſe made to Edwin. But not- 
withſtanding their great intereſt in England, as 
well as in Wales, the prince of which was their 
nephew, they prudently deferred an open rup- 
ture with ſo formidable a power as that of 
William, till they ſollicited ſuccours from 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, and received aſſur- 
ances of aſſiſtance from Malcolm, king of 
Scotland. 5 
Having taken theſe precautions, they aſſem- 


* his mercy, and ſurrendered the town 
„Ne. 6. | 


blec their forces in Yorkſhire, and openly avow- 
G g | ed 
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ed their intention of dethroning a tyrant, whoſe 


aim was to o | 
vice of hes inforteRtian being brought to Wil- 
Ham, he advanced with his army towards the 
north, building ſtrong caſtles in his march, 
and furniſhing them with garriſons, command- 
ed by officers of courage and experience. In 
the mean time, Edwin and Morcard, being de- 
ceived in their expectations of reinforcements, 
from different parts of the kingdom, and alſo 
in danger of being deſerted by the troops alrea- 
dy collected; who betrayed evident marks of 
conſternation, as the king approached, reſolv- 
ed to make their peace, or retire into another 
kingdom. They accordingly referred them- 
ſelves to the clemency of the conqueror, who 
dee ming it improper to reject the advances of 
two ſuch powerful noblemen, readily granted 
the pardon they deſired. He purſued, how- 
ever, his march toward York, a place, at that 
time, of the greateſt importance, but unable 
to ſuſtain the burthen of a war alone; the in- 
habitants therefore delivered up 
their city, in which he built a citadel, and 
aced in it a garriſon of five hundred men. 
Archill, a Northumbrian lord, who had been 
concerned in the revolt, was alſo received into 
favour, and delivered up his ſon as a hoſtage 
for his future behaviour. | 
Eglewin, biſhop of Durham, was alſo ad- 
mitted to reconciliation, and employed to bring 
about an accommodation with Malcolm, king 
of Scotland; this he effected, and Malcolm 
ſient ambaſſadors to do homage to William, for 
the kingdom of Cumberland, which he held of 
the Engliſh crown. 
juſt related; would have done honour to Wil- 
| liam, as a conqueror, had he not evinced a 
flagrant partiality, in confining many who were 
innocent, and thereby affording ground of ſuſ- 
picion, that the mercy ſhewn to the leaders, 
was only a ſtrain of policy. This conduct 
a terror throughout the kingdom, which 
was ſtill encreaſed, when caſtles were building 
at Lincoln, Huntingd n, and Cambridge, which 
were evidently deſigned to keep the inhabitants 
in ſubjection. | 
' Morcard, and the reſt of the Northumbrian 


reſs and enſlave the nation. Ag. 
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terred to a more convenient ſeaſon, retired into 
Scotland. Goſpatric and Marleſwyn were un- 
der the fame, apprehenſions, which they inſtil- 
led into prince Edgar, who therefore accom- 
panied them thither, together with his mother 
Agatha, and his ſiſters Chriſtina and Margaret. 
Malcolm received the illuſtrious fugitives with 
great reſpect, and as he himſelf had been an 
exile, was moved with compaſſion at their fate. 
This ſympathy, improved by intercourſe, at 
length ſettled an affection for the perſon of 
Margaret, whom he afterwards married. From 
this match ſprung Matilda, grandmother to 
Henry II. king of England, in whoſe perſon the 
Saxon and Norman royal families were united. 
Malcolm's generoſity to Edgar, and mar- 
riage with his fiſter, induced a number of the 
diſcontented lords to repair to Scotland, where 
they formed projects for delivering their coun- 
try from the Norman yoke. 
Some of their number repaired to Denmark, 
to ſollicit aſſiſtance from king Sweyn, while 
others were diſpatched to the Iriſh, who ſeemed 
well difpoſed to ſuccour their endeavours ; but 
their chief dependance was on Malcolm, who 
had already intereſted himſelf ſo warmly in their 
behalf. Had their negociations been carried 
on with vigour and unanimity, and the Engliſh 
agreed in chuſing an enterprizing leader, of 
ſufficient importance to ſupport his precedency, 
the attempt would have ſhaken the Norman's 
throne; but the individuals being undetermin- 
ed, jealous, and independent of each other, 
their ſchemes were perplexed, and conſequently 
proved abortive, 
William was not ignorant of theſe deſigns, 
and ſuſpecting an inſurrection of the Nor- 
thumbrians, ſoon after the retreat of his army, 
he detached Robert de Cumin, with ſeven 
hundred ſoldiers, to take poſſeſſion of Dur- 
ham, in order to maintain the peace of the 
county, of which he was appointed governor. 
Eglemin, biſhop of Durham, met him near 
the city, and apprized him of the inveterate 
animoſity of the inhabitants ; notwithſtanding 
which caution, he permitted his men to range 
about the city and neighbouring country, plun- 


dering the people, and committing every out- 
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lords, dreading their puniſhment was only de- 
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rage. 
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Cumin was lodged, but the Engliſh meeting 
with ſo vigorous, a reſiſtance that they could 


not force the gates, ſet the palace on fire, and 
conſumed Robert and/all his 1 11 51 

A. D. 1069. The ſucceſs of this enterprize, 
animated the people of York once more to at- 
tempt the recovery of their freedom; and they 
accordingly attacked and ſlew the governor, 
Robert Fitz- richard, with part of his garriſon, 
and being jo * by ſome noblemen in the 
country "belle the "caſtle, which was bravely 
Lefended by Wil Ham Mallet, who ſent the 
king advice of his ſituation. 6 

The Norman, immediately on receiving this 
information, marched with ſuch expedition, 
that the beſiegers had hardly any intimation of 
his approach till he was in ſight of their works. 
An engagement preſently enſued, and the be- 
ſiegers were routed, with great flaughter, for 
the king was ſo highly exaſperated that he gave 
no quarter to the vanquiſhed. He ſtaid in 
this place a week, during which time another 
fortreſs was erected ; after which he retired to 
Wincheſter, but he had no ſooner departed than 
the inhabitants made another attempt on the 
caſtle, and were repulſed. 

During theſe tranſactions, the diſaffeGted 
party, encouraged by the ſupport and -aſfiſt- 
ance they received from Scotland, fo harraſſed 
the Norman (governors in their new poſſeſſions, 
that many reſigned their commands and retired 
to Normandy, preferring a life of peace and 
ſecurity in moderate circumſtances, to opu- 
lence in a country continually harraſſed with 
wars and deſolations. The effect of the nego- 
ciation carried on by the Engliſh malecontents 
now began to appear. The ſons of Harold 
landed in Somerſetſhire, at the head of a body 
of troops raiſed by Dermot, a prince of Ire- 
land, but were ſo vigorouſly attacked by Bryan, 
ſon of K. udo, count of Bretagne, that they 
were forced to reimbark by night, after loſing” 
ſeventeen hundred men. 


Soon after this attempt, the Daniſni fleet, un · 
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der the command of Oſbern; brother to Sweyn, 
came to anchor in the mouth of the Hum- 
a ber, and landed a ſtrong body of forces, which 
were immediately joined by Edgar Atheling. 
and others of the moſt illuſtrious Engliſh exiles, 
who arrived in a fleet of ſhips from Scotland. 

Their numbers wete ſoon after increaſed by 
the inhabitants of Vorkſhire and Northumber- 
land, commanded by Gaius, Marius, and Ar- 
chillus. Theſe forces thus joined, advanced to 
beſiege York, the garriſon of which was com- 
manded by Mallet, who ordered the ſuburbs to 
be burnt dewn, that they might not afford lodg- 
ments or materials. to the enemy: but the wind 
being very high, great part of the city was re- 
duced to aſnes. The cathedral and monaſtery 
of St. Peter, together with a famous library 
founded by archbiſhop Ecbert, about the year 
800, were entirely —— ed. In the mean 
time, the Danes, taking — of this con- 
fuſion, made ſo furious an aſſault on the forts, 
that they carried them ſword in hand, and put 
all the Normans to death. The arriſon con- 
ſiſted of three thouſand men, out of which, only 
the governor, his wife and children, with a few 
principal officers, were ſpared. 

Theſe the Danes took prifoners, and carried 
on board their ſhips in the Humber, together 
with a very — booty, leaving in Vork, 
count Waltheof with an Engliſh garriſon. 
William being informed of this diſorder, ſo- 
. ſwore he would extirpate the whole 
Northumbrian race; and accordingly, on his 
arrival in Yorkſhire, began to perform his vow, 
by committing the moſt horrid outrages, and 
totally deſtroying: every thing in his rout. In 
the mean time the Danes had taken poſſeſſion - 
of a ſtrong poſt between the Ouze and Trent, 
from whenee he knew an attempt to diſlodge 
them would be very hazardous, and therefore 
had recourſe to a more effectual expedient ; he 
privately ſent propoſals to Oſbern, proffering 
him a large ſum of money, and permiſſion to 
pillage all the ſea- coaſts, provided he would de- 
cline aſſiſting the malecontents, and retire early 
in the ſpring. The venal Dane embraced the 
bribe, and thereby freed William from the moſt 
terrible apprehenſion; but on his return to 


Denmark was ſeverely puniſhed by his brother 


Sweyn, 


ſex, who had the misfortune of falling into his 


: them, 


ever ſince the death of Robert de Cumin, had 
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Sweyn, for having thus per fidiouſly deſerted his continued in the hands of the malecontents, 


allies. Having freed himſelf of his moſt 


enemy, the king on his 


march to York, and immediately undertook 


the fiege, ordering a general aſſault to be 
given, as ſoon as his men had made a breach 
in the walls. The attack was vigorouſly car- 
ried on, and'the garriſon made a brave defence, 

under the command of the worthy ſon of old 
Siward, who by his courage and conduct ren- 

dered the ſiege fo long and difficult, that the 
king began to deſpair "of ſucceſs, and was Juſt] 
Boing to retire, when famine compelled the 

ave governor to capitulate. 

William, who had ocular proof of his amaz-| 
ing proweſs, not only granted him honourable 
rerms, but gave him in marriage his own | 
niece, and created him ſucceſſively, count of | 
Northampton, Huntingdon and Notthumber- 
land. He at the ſame time received into favour, | 
Goſpatric, who in the ſequel, proved a faithful 
and ſerviceable adherent, bur puniſhed ſeverely 
the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers, in the gar- 
riſon, and laid a very large fine on the inhabi- 
rants, 

Having thus ſecured the city of York, and 
lefr a ſtrong garriſon in the caſtle, he gave. looſe 
to his vengeance againſt the Northumbrians, 
whoſe country he ſo cruelly waſted, that there 
was hardly a houſe left ſtanding between York 
and Durham, nor were even the churches, and 
other religious ſtructures ſpared : all were laid 
in ruins, and every perſon, of whatever age or 


hands, was put to the ſword. Perhaps a more 
dreadful ſcene of deſolation was never beheld ; 
the wretched people, deprived of habitation 
and ſuſtenance, wandered about in diſtraction 
and deſpair, beholding their tender infants 
periſhing by famine and cold, and their friends 
and ne 8 expiring in heaps aroznd 

er having endeavoured to prolong a 
wretched life, by feeding on animals, and at 
length on human carcaſes. 

From theſe ſcenes of horror and diſtreſs, 
great numbers fled into Scotland, and ſettling 
in the lowlands, improved the barren country, 
and died in tranquillity. The city of Durham, 


but William was reſolved to reduce the inha- 
birants to ſubjection, and puniſh them for their 
revolt. 

On his approach, Egelwin, biſhop of that 
ſee, fearing the reſentment of the conqueror, 
retired with his clergy to Lindisfarne, carryin 
with them the body ; of St. Cuthbert ; but as he 
had not, by any part of his conduct, incurred 
che diſpleaſure of William, this precaution was 
unneceſſary; for amidſt all the ravages with 
which that unhappy country was filled, when 
ſome of the Norman ſoldiers had purloined the 


| treaſures belonging to the church of St. Paul, 


at Yarrow, which was reduced to aſhes, the 
king ordered them to be ſeized, and referred 
their puniſhment to the biſhop. 

On his arrival at Durham, the rebels aban- 
doned the city; ſo that he became maſter of it 
without ſuſtaining the leaſt loſs. He ordered 
a fort to be built within the walls, for the ſe- 
curity of the biſhop, and awing the inhabitants; 
and then returned to York, where he celebra- 
ted the feſtival of Chriſtmas. 

A. D. 1070. But as ſoon as the ſeaſon ad- 
mitted, he advanced with his army acroſs the 
country into Cheſhire, in order to reduce the 
Welſh, who had joined Edric, and inveſted 
Shrewſbury. Edric, on his approach, raiſed 
the ſiege, and William, deſirous of freeing 
phimſelt from every enemy of approved valour, 
made him overtures of accommodation, which 
that nobleman accepted, and ever after enjoy- 
ed a great ſhare of his confidence and eſteem. 
This ſtep conduced more effectually to the pa- 
cification of Mercia, than that of building ca- 
ſtles at Cheſter and Stafford, which being finiſh- 
ed and ſupplied with garriſons, he marched to 
Saliſbury, and having ſettled his affairs, pro- 
ceeded to Wincheſter, where he was crowned 
by Ermenfoy, biſhop of Sion, aſſiſted by John 
and Peter, two cardinals ſent over as legates 
from the Roman pontiff. 

Having now by policy or war, obviated eve- 
ry ſource of rebellion, in order to their final 
ſuppreſſion, William determined to depreſs all 
Engliſhmen of wealth-and influence in ſuch a 
manner, as to render them incapable of coun- 


teracting his ſchemes for the future. To ac- 
compliſh 
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compliſh this end, he ſuddenly deprived them 

all of their offices, baronies and fiefs, which 

they held of the crown, and divided them all 

amongſt the Normans, and thoſe who had fol- 

lowed his fortune. But as theſe laſt were not 

ſo many in number as thoſe that were deprived 

of their eſtates, he was obliged to load them 

with benefits, in order to draw all the crown 

lands out of the hands of the Engliſn. He 

beſtowed on his uterine brother, Robert, the 

county of Cornwall, comprehending two 

hundred and eighty eight manors, beſides five 

hundred and fifty eight, which he poſſeſſed in 

other provinces. His next brother, Odo, was 

created count palatine of Kent, and high 

juſticiary of England, with above four hun- 

dred fiefs in different parts of the kingdom. 

The ſervices of William Fitzoſborne, were re- 
warded with the whole county of Hereford. 

Hugh Lupus, the king's nephew, was pre- 

ſented with the county palatine of Cheſter, to 
be held with all the rights of legality, as in- 
dependent of the crown. His ſon-in-law, 

Alan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, had all 
earl Edwin's eſtates, with the ſame privileges 

that were granted to that nobleman. The 
towns of Arundel and Chicheſter, and after- 
wards the county of Salop, were given to Ro- 
ger Montgomery; while Walter Giffard ob- 
tained the county of Buckingham,and William 
Warren the county of Surry. Eudgs count of 
Blois, received the lordſhip of Holderneſs. 

Ralph de Guader of Bretagne, was created 

count or earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 

lord of Norwich. Henry de Ferrieres, was 

preſented with the caſtle of Tutbury, and 
William, biſhop of Conſtance, was poſſeſſed 

of two hundred and eighty manors, which he 

bequeathed at his death, to Robert Mowbray 

his nephew, 

It would be endleſs to mention all the do- 
nations, conferred by the king on foreigners, 
at the expence of the Engliſh. Theſe are ſuf- 
hcient to ſhew that the intent of this profuſion 
was ſolely to deprive the Engliſh of their 
eſtates, and conſequently their power and in- 
fluence. All theſe poſſeſſions were held by 


tended allo to the clergy, 


the ſame tenure as the eſtates in Normandy, 
where the feudal law was in full force, ſubject 
- Nuns, VII. 
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to the ſame forfeitures, and deſcending in the 
lame order of ſucceſſion. Thus the founda- 
tion of what 1s called the civil law of England, 
and the terms and proceedings of which, as 
far as it relates to tenures and eſtates, are evi- 
dently derived from the language and cuſ- 
toms of the Normans. | | 
Thus was England delivered into the hands 
of foreigners, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe lords, amongſt whom the king diſ- 
tributed ſo many eſtates, would ſuffer none to 
hold them on leaſe, but their own. country- 
men. Accordingly, from that time, we hear 
no more of Eolderman, or Thanes, but 
counts or earls, viſcounts, vavaſſors, eſquires, 
and other titles, taken from the Norman or 
French tongues, which began to be introdu- 
ced into England, inſtead of the old Saxon 
names. ; ts 
Nor was the rigour of the conqueror con- 
fined to the nobility and commons, but ex- 
whoſe charter 
he - violated without ſcruple. The Saxon 
kings had granted to ſeveral biſhops and ab- 
bots, lands exempted from military ſervice, 
but William obliged them to furniſh a cer- 
tain number of horſemen in time of war, and 
at the ſame time, lodged almoſt his whole 
army at free quarters in the monaſteries. ; 
Thoſe of the clergy; who refuſed to com- 
ply with theſe innovations, anſwered the de- 
ſign of introducing them, by furniſhing the 
conqueror with apretence of diſpoſſeſſing them, 
and ſubſtituting foreigners in their room. 
But another project which he carried into ex- 
ecution, was ſtill more provoking to that ve- 
nerable body; being informed by his emiſ- 
ſaries, that many perſons in that time of pub- 
lic calamity, had depoſited their plate and mo- 
ney in monaſteries, he ordered all the reli- 
ious houſes to be ſearched, and every thing 


valuable to be ſeized on, pretending it be- 


longed to the rebels; nor did he even ſpare 
the ſhrines of ſaints, and ſacred veſſels uſed in 
celebrating divine ſervice ; ſeveral of the pre- 
lates and principal abbots were allo ejected, 
and Norman eccleſiaſtics preferred to their 

ſees and abbies. | 
Not yet ſatisfied with theſe meaſures, for 
H h „ 
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the humiliation of the clergy, he reſolved to 
depreſs ſome particular biſhops, and abbots, 


whoſe wealth and credit, excited his jealouſy 
and diſquiet. In order to proceed in a judi- 
cial manner in ſuch an important caſe, he di- 
rected the pope's two legates, to aſſemble a 
council at Weſtminſter, in which Stigand, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was depoſed, for 
having intruded into that fee, of which Robert, 
his predeceſſor, had not been canonically 
deprived. 

The fame council, alſo depoſed Egelmer, 
biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, Algeric, biſhop of 
Durham, and ſome others, who were ob- 
noxious to the king; while others, to whoſe 
conduct he could not take the leaſt exception, 
were baniſhed and impriſoned without form 
of proceſs, or aſſigning any other reaſon, than 
his own good pleaſure. 

He promoted Lanfranc, an Italian, and 
formerly abbot of a monaſtery in Caen, to the 
ſee of Canterbury; and Thomas, a cannon of 
Bayeux, was created archbiſhop of York. 
Three of his chaplains were preferred to the 
ſees of Winchefter, Elmham, and Selſey, and 
Norman abbots were placed in the monaſte- 
ries, from which the Engliſh were removed. 
However, impartiality muſt acknowledge, 
that theſe places were filled with perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, 

Having thus ſubverted the conſtitution, he 
| erected the court of exchequer, for auditing 
and paſſing the accounts of all officers em- 
ployed in collecting the crown-revenue, for 
determining all actions relative thereunto, 
and puniſhing the exaction and irregularities 
of the collectors, as well as the delays and de- 
faults of payment in the ſubject. 

His revenue was immenſe, which, exclu- 
five of what was appropriated to his houſhold 
expence, conſiſted of a land-tax, called Dane- 
gelt, a quit rent of all the lands of England, 
wardſhips, reliefs and fines, livery of heredi- 
tary lands, aſſignations of dower, licences of 
marriage, leave to ſue in the king's court, 
mulcts and forfeitures, with other pecuniary 

nalties, amounting to about four hundred 
thouſand pounds a year, every pound being 
actually equal to that weight of ſilver, conſc- 
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combined, which far from awing them into a 


| 


: 


| 


quently the whole muſt be eſtimated at twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds of the preſent com- 
putation, a ſum, which conſidering the diffe- 
rence of value, between that period and the 
preſent, was equivalent to twelve millions of . 
money, of modern eſtimation. | 

The people were now more harraſſed by 
the ſtanding army, than all other impoſitions 


tame ſubmiſſion, ſerved only to excite deſpair, 


and animate them to make a vigorous effort, 


to prevent their ruin, and retrieve their 
liberty. 

Frederic, abbot of St. Albans, a man of 
opulence and ſpirit, and deſcended from the 
blood royal of Denmark, remarkably exerted 
himſelf in encouraging this noble reſolution ; 
and under his auſpices a conſpiracy was form- 
ed to drive the king and Normans out of the 
country. The ſcheme was executed with 
ſuch conduct and ſecrecy, that the conſpira- 
tors had collected an army before William was 
apprized of their deſign. At this time, the 
nobleſt families of England were drove into 
woods and foreſts, where they procured. a 


| miſerable ſubſiſtence by rapine; to theſe the 


abbot gave refuge, and by that means, in a 
very ſhort time, found himſelf ſupported by 
a formidable party, encouraged by which, he 
ſent for Edgar Atheling from Scotland, and put 
him at th head of the malecontents, by whom 


| he was proclaimed king in all places that fa- 


voured their intention, 
This daring enterprize alarmed the Nor- 
man; as it ſeemed the prelude of a general 


revolt; and as from a conſciouſneſs of his 


cruel as well as iniquitous proceedures, he 
could not but apprehend every Engliſhman 
would concur in its furtherance. This diſ- 
poſed him to refer the caſe to Lanfranc, the 
new archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed 
him to have recourſe to lenient, inſtead of 
exaſperating methods, and commence an ac- 
commodation with the rebels, leſt the flame, 
already kindled, ſhould overſpread the whole 
kingdom, The king readily complied with 
ttis advice, and propoſed a conference with 
the conſpirators at Berkhamſtead, where he 
heard with great temper the W e of 

| thelr 


cheir omen. and not only promiſed them 
redreſs, 


Edward the Confeſſor. 
The malecontents, ſatisfied with this con- 


deſcenſion in a prince of William's character, 


laid down their arms, and retired to their re- 
ſpective habitations. The king no ſooner 
heard of their diſperſion, than, regardleſs of 
an oath, which he deemed extorted, he appre- 
hended a great number of thoſe who had 
taken up arms; ſome of whom were put to 
death, and others impriſoned or baniſhed the 
kingdom. 

Upon this, Edgar returned to Scotland; 
others fled for refuge to Ireland, Denmark, 
and Norway; and the abbot of St. Albans 
retired to the Iſle of Ely, where he ſoon after 
died with grief. William, when he heard of 
his death, ſeized the properties of his mo- 
naſtery, which he would have razed to the 
ground, had he not been prevented by the 
remonſtrances of his favorite Lanfranc. 
The minds of the people were variouſly af- 
fected by the king's behaviour to the male- 


contents; ſome, terrified by his ſeverity, re- 
folved paſſively to endure their ſervile oppref- | 


ſion; while others, retaining a generous ar- 
dour, determined to try every expedient to 
free themſelves from a yoke now grown into- 
lerable. by | 

Theſe deſperate adventurers retired to the 
Iſle of Ely, which, being ſurrounded by a 
moraſs, ſeemed proper to ward off the fury 
of the king, if filled with a ſufficient number 
of men to defend it. 

Morcard and Edwin, finding themſelves 


continually expoſed to danger from the king's 


jealouſy, and no longer daring to rely on his 


promiles, determined to join them. Edwin 


was afterwards murdered by his treacherous 


attendants. in his journey to Scotland, which 


he undertook in order to ſollicit the aſſiſtanee 
of Malcolm, in behalf of the revolters. Mor- 


card found, on his arrival in the iſle, Egelric 
belonging to the monaſtery, which ſtood with- 


and Egelwin, biſhops of Durham and Here- 
ford, with feveral perſons of diſtinction, all 


reſolutely bent to oppoſe, to their utmoſt, the 


but ſwore on the holy evangeliſts, that 
he would re-eſtabliſh the ancient laws of the 
realm, and particularly thoſe ordained by 


WILLIAM -saue Tus CONQUEROR. 


— 


.chofe for their general the valiant 


* 
unconſtitutional deſpotiſm of the KING: They 
ereward 


de Wake, a young nobleman of diſtinguiſhed 
accompliſhments, and conſpicuouſly eminent. 
for his military abilities, and renowned 
proweſs. 2 . WC 
He was baniſhed, in the reign of Edward, 
for ſome outrages committed in his neigh- 
bourhood, and retired into Flanders, where, 
by his valour and conduct, he acquired repu- 
tation and eminent preferment. On his re- 
turn, which was not till after William aſcend- 
ed the throne, he found his large eſtate 
uſurped by the Norman, and his aged mother 


| languiſhing in poverty. 


Exaſperated at thele circumſtances, he de- 
manded immediate reſtitution, and on denial, 
collected a body of his tenants, who were ſtill 
attached to his intereſt, drove the invaders from 
his manors, and performed ſo many noble ac- 
tions in the defence of liberty, that he was e- 
ſteemed the braveſt ſoldier of the age. The 
honour of being choſen to the command of the 


| valiant few, nobly reſolved to oppoſe ſlavery, 


animated him with freſh ardour, and foreſeeing 
that the place would ſoon be attacked by Wil- 
lam, he prepared for a vigorous defence. 
The king, well acquainted with Hereward's 
military capacity, ordered his troops to march 
immediately, in hopes of ſurprizing him, be- 


fore he was ſufficiently prepared for oppoſition, 


but found ſuch precautions already taken, that 
no way remained for the reduction of the place, 
but that of ſtarving the beſieged; he therefore 


converted his operations into a blocade, build- 


ing Wiſbich caſtle, to prevent the Engliſh from 
making any excurſions. 
William had ſpent much time in the ſiege 
to no purpoſe, as Hereward was plentifully 
ſupplied with proviſions; and this delay em- 
barraſſed him the more, as he was prevented 
from marching againſt the king of Scotland. 


who had made an irruption into the northern 


provinces. At length, almoſt deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem, which pro- 
duced the deſired effect. He ſeized the lands 


in the iſle, in order to reduce the monks to o- 
bedience, in hopes of recovering them. He had 
0 
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and afterwards by the Scots, that they afford- 
ed neitl.er quarters nor ſubſiſtence for bis ar- 
my. At length, however, he ſurmaunted 
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no ſooner diſtributed the manors amongſt his 
Courtiers, than the monks applied to Thurſtan 
their abbot, to bring about an accommodation. 


The abbot, thus importuned, ſent a private 


meſſage to William, promiſing to deliver up 
the iſle and pay him a thouſand marks, pro- 
vided he would reſtore the lands he had taken 


from the monaſtery. The king readily aſſented 


to this advantageous propoſal, and the treache- 
rous monks found means to admit his troops 
into the iſland, ſo as to ſurprize the beſieged. 

Hereward finding himſelf betrayed, bravely 
cut himſelf a paſſage through the Norman 
guards, who defended a certain paſs, but the 
reſt were left to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
conqueror now renewed his barbarities, and 
ſome of the unfortunate captives had their eyes 
put out, others their hands cut off, and a few 
of them were committed to priſon. Amongſt 
theſe were Morcard, and Egelwin biſhop of 


Durham, the latter of whom, having dared to 
excommunicate the king, was afterwards itarv- 


ed to death at Abingdon, Nor did the monks 
themſelves eſcape puniſhment, notwithſtand- 
ing the capitulation they had obtained ; for 
William not only exacted from them another 
thouſand marks, but alſo entailed on their mo- 
naſtery the maintainance of forty horſemen. 
A. D. 1072. During the ſiege of Ely, Mal- 
colm continued his ravages in the north, with 
a barbarity ſhocking to humanity ; for Engliſh 
hiſtorians inform us, that the Scots ripped open 
pregnant women, cut the throats of old men, 
and toſſed young children into the air in order 
to receive them on the points of their ſwords. 
Goſpatric, then governor of Northumberland, 
finding himſelf too weak to oppoſe the progreſs 
of Malcolm by giving him battle, made an in- 
curſion into Cumberland, where, by the like 
exceſſes of cruelty, he revenged on the Scots, 
the calamities inflicted 
the Engliſh ; ſo that they ſeemed to vie with 
each other in acts of cruelty and depredation. 
William, alarmed at theſe hoſtilities, having 
ſuppreſſed the revolt at Ely, was determined 
to repay the viſit of Malcolm, tho' che under- 
taking proved arduous; the counties of York, 
Northumberland, Durham and Cumberland, 
had been ſo depopulated by his own troops, 


their countrymen on 


every difficulty, and advancing into Northum- 
berland, found Malcolm in poſſeſſion of a ve 

advantageous, poſt, from which he could not 
be eaſily. diſlodged. William therefore, en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, and the two ar- 
mies lay ſcveral days facing each other, till at 
length, Malcolm ſent deputies to the Norman, 
to treat about a peace, which was accordingly 


concluded, and Malcolm did homage to Wil- 


liam, and obtained pardon for the | Engliſh 
exiles. i461 un 7 
Some Engliſh writers pretend, this homage 
was for all Scotland, but the Scots afhrm it 
was only tor Cumberland; and indeed, with 
more plauſibility ; for it is abſurd to think that 
Malcolm, who had not received the leaſt check, 
ſhould humble himſelf to do homage for his 
whole kingdom. 5 1120 
Peace being thus concluded, William re- 
turned to Durham, where he deprived Goſpa- 
tric of the earldom of Northumberland, on 
pretence of his having carried on a correſpon- 
dence with the rebels, and beſtowed 1t on Wal- 
theot, ſon of the illuſtrious Siward. Goſpatric, 
thus deprived of his hononrs and eſtates, re- 
tired to Scotland, where Malcolm created him 
earl of Dunbar. 
A. D. 1073. Edgar Atheling, in conſe- 
quence of the late treaty, came into Eng- 
land, and was honorably received by William, 
who ſettled on him a conſiderable revenue ; 
contented with which, he renounced his claim 
to the crown, and lived as a private perſon. 
It we view his general conduct, he will ap- 
pear to have had more virtues than abilities, 
with too much ambition not to liſten to the 
temptations which the turbulence of the times, 
rather than any real affection to his title, of- 
fered, to raiſe him to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors ; but with too narrow a capacity to 
purſue the means requiſite to the attainment, 
Philip king of France, envious of the proſ- 
perity, and jealous of the power of William, 
reſolved to make a diverſion in favour of the 
Engliſh malecontents, hoping that the con- 


| queror might ſtill be expelled from his new 


kingdom, 
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kingdom. Accordingly he invaded Norman- | 


dy, without any previous declaration of war; 
at the ſame time, Fulk, count of Anjou, 
excited a revolt in the county La Maine, 
which William had formerly annexed to his 


dominions, retook the town and citadel of. 


Le Mans, and drove the Normans out of the 
country, Theſe commotions greatly alarm- 
ed and embarraſſed William: he could, rely 
on the allegiance of the Normans only; in 
his abſence, theſe therefore he left in the 
kingdom, and marching with an army of fifty 
thouſand Engliſh, landed in Normandy. 

The Engliſh troops were joined by a body 
of Normans, on which the conqueror imme- 
ediately took the field againſt the French and 
revolters, reduced the province of la Maine, 
and gained many advantages over the enemy, 
which induced Philip to make advances to- 
wards an accommodation, and a treaty of peace, 
was accordingly concluded at Brugeres. 

While William continued in Normandy, 
Gregory VII. the boldeſt and moſt enterprizing 
pontiff that ever filled the papal chair, ſum- 
moned him by his nuncio, to do homage for 
the kingdom, as a fief of the holy ſee, and 
diſcharge the arrears of Rome-ſcot, which had 
been ſome years neglected. © 
Some pretend, the pope's demand as to the 
firſt article, was founded on one of the condi- 
tions, by which the king had obtained the 
pope's approbation for the conqueſt of Eng- 
land. Others derive the pope's ſovereignty over 
England, from the voluntary grant of Rome- 
ſcot, or Peter's-pence, made to the church by 
Ina, and Offa, kings of Weſſex and Mercia. 

However the pope might juſtify his. claim, 
William plainly told his nuncio, that he held 
his crown from God alone, .and was determin- 
ed to continue independent; and on the nun- 
cio's daring to threaten him, publiſhed an e- 
dict, forbidding his ſubjects to acknowledge 
any pope, but ſuch as he approved, or receive 
any order from Rome, w.thout his permiſſion. 
As for the arrears of Peter-pence, he promiſed 
punctual payment, and a due obſervance of it 
tor the future. This reſolute behaviour con- 


Vince Gregory, that the Norman was not to 
0 ; h 
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be intimidated by eceleſiaſtical thunder, who 
therefore wiſely declined his intentions. 


A. D. 1074. The king's long reſidence in 
| Normandy, gave riſe to a conſpiracy in Eng- 


land, of a very extraordinary and dangerous 
nature, as the principal Norman lords were 
abettors of it. Roger, the younger ſon of Wil- 
liam Fitzoſborn, who ſucceeded to the Engliſh 
eſtate and earldom of Hereford, had ſollicited 
William's conſent to the marriage of his ſiſter, 
with Ralph de Guader, earl of Eaſt-Anglia, 
which the king thought proper to refuſe ; but 
during his abſence, the nuptials were celebrat- 
ed with great ſolemnity at Exning, in Suffolk, 
where a great number of barons, biſhops, and 
military officers were aſſembled on this occa- 
ſion, and amongſt the reſt, Waltheof, the new 
created earl of Northumberland. | 

As they well knew the temper of William, 
which would never forgive this inſtance of diſ- 
obedience, they embraced the opportunity, 
when the gueſts were warmed with wine, of 
introducing a plot, formed to depoſe him. In 
order to promote the execution of their deſign, 
they inſinuated their compaſſion on the Eng- 
liſh, whom he ſo cruelly enſlaved, repreſented 
the haughtineſs of his diſpoſition, and reſerve 
of his behaviour; his exceſſive impoſitions, and 
inhuman cruelty, and concluded, with expa- 
tiating on the diſgrace of being ſubject to the 
arbitrary power of a baſtard, and ufurper. 
Theſe inſinuations had the deſired effect, the 
gueſts. already intoxicated with wine, unani- 
mouſly reſolved to take up arms, in order to 
oppole the king's return, and to ſollicit the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Sweyn, king of Denmark, the pro- 
feſſed and invetcrate enemy of the Norman. 
But in the morning, Waltheof, cooly reflecting 
on the dangerous attempt in which they had 


embarked, and at the ſame time remembering, 


that he was bound by the ties of gratitude, not 
to oppoſe the king, determined to reveal the 
whole conſpiracy to Lanfranc, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. He alledged at the ſame time, 
that his being intoxicated, permitted him not 
to reflect on what was propoſed to him, and 
entreated him to intercede = his pardon, The 


archbiſhop commended his repentance, and 
I 1 adviſed 
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adviſed him to repair immediately to the king, 
and inform him of all the circumſtances. 
Waltheof readily conſented, embarked for 
Normandy, made a full diſcovery 
to William, obtained pardon, and attended 
him back to his dominions. In the mean 
time, the two'chiefs of the conſpiracy, know- 


ing they were betrayed, took the field, and 


were readily joined by the Weiſh; while a 
meſſenger was diſpatched to Sweyn, to obtain 
another deſcent in their favour. But Roger, 
endeavouring to croſs the Severn, was de- 
feated by Wulſtan biſhop of Worceſter, and 
Ralph, who advanced into the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge, was routed by Fagun, Odo, 
and Geoffry the juſticiary. He himſelf eſ- 
caped to his caſtle at Norwich, and afterwards 
embarked for Denmark. 

In the mean time, William arrived in Eng- 
land, and advancing at the head of his army, 
inveſted the caſtle, which was gallantly de- 
fended by his counteſs, who at length was 
obliged to capitulate, and obtained ion 
to follow her huſband to Denmark. Mean 
while that nobleman was favourably received 
at the court of Sweyn, who furniſhed him 
with a fleet of two hundred fail, commanded 
by his own ſon Canute, and earl Haco, which 
ſoon after appeared on the coaſt of England. 
But by this time all the meaſures of the 
confpirators were defeated, and the king's 
forces ready to oppoſe their landing, fo that 
the Danes, inftead of making a deten, re- 
tired to the coaſt of Flanders, from whence 
Ralph repaired to an eſtate he had in Bre- 

e, and was there joined by the counteſs 
and garriſon from the caſtle of Norwich. 
The trial of the rebels now engaged the 
attention of Willtam, who treated them with 
his uſual feverity; ſome being deprived of 
their limbs, ſome of their eyes, others put to 
death, and thoſe that were moſt favourably 
dealt with, baniſhed the kingdom. 

A. D. 1075. Notwithſtanding the pardon 
granted to ear] Waltheof, he was app 
ed, carried to Wincheſter, publickly behead- 

ed, and buried under the ſcaffold. His riches 
are the fuppoſed occaſion of his death, the 


of the plot 


| 


, 
þ 


; tately, that he left all his bagg 


rehend- | 
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king having an eye to his vaſt eſtate. Others 


add, that Judith, his wife, contributed to his 
removal; exuſperating the king by falſe re- 
ports, that ſne might be at liberty of marry- 
ing elſewhere. Thus fell the laſt Engliſhman 
who maintained any conſiderable power or in- 
fluence in the nation. 
The unhappy fate of this brave earl was 
univerſally lamented ; and, as a token of pub- 
lic eſteem, his body was atterwards removed 
to Croyland abbey, where it was ſaid to work 
divers miracles, and he was conſidered by the 
people as a martyr. The abbot of Croyland, 
encouraging this belief, was expelled his mo- 
naſtery, and the vacancy ſupplied by Ingul- 
phus, a monk of Fontevraud. This very 
monk, notwithſtanding his obligations to king 
William, has not failed to atteſt, in his Hiſ- 
tory of Croyland, the miracles wrought at 
Waltheof's tomb. e! 
Though the Engliſh were innocent with 
reſpect to the late conſpiracy, they did not 
eſcape the vengeance of the king, who, per- 
fuaded that they had privately fomented the 
rebellion, deprived ſome of their eſtates, and 
others of their liberty. From this period, 
William of Malmſbury dates the ſervitude of 
the Engliſh. Rane 
The embers of rebellion being thus extin- 
guiſned in the blood of the conſpirators, Wil- 
liam again croſſed the ſea, to execute his ven- 
geance on Ralph de Guader, and accordingly 
beſieged the city of Dol: but Ralph made 
fo brave a reſiſtance, that he could not reduce 
it, till at length reinforcements arrived from 
Philip king of France, when he was com- 
pelled to raiſe the ſiege, and retire ſo precipi- 
age and tents 
ſtanding, and returned to England (A. D. 
1076), where, during the remainder of that 
and the following year, nothing memorable 


N 


occurred, except the holding of a council at 
London, at which was ſettled the precedency 
of the biſhops. 


A. D. 1077. William now enjoyed a tran- 
quillity which ſeemed to promiſe à long con- 
tinuance, when it was interrupted by an un- 


expected event, which evinces the ſuperiority 
| | ot 
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recorded, in the fury of his 


Robert had attained a promiſe from his father, 
at the time when he undertook his expedition 
againſt England, that if he ſucceeded to that 
crown, he would reſign to him that of Nor- 
mandy. Robert, at the inſtigation of the 
king of France, now claimed his promiſe, 
when his father plainly told him, „that he 
« would not undreſs himſelf before he went 
« to bed, and therefore he muſt wait till his 
deceaſe.“ Notwithſtanding this declara- 
tion, he aſſumed the ducal dignity, and diſ- 
covered ſevere tokens of his reſentment to 
ſuch as refuſed to acknowledge his ſovereign- 
. The king, incenſed at this audaciouſneſs, 
collected an army conſiſting entirely of Eng- 
liſn, and paſſed into Normandy, to check the 
ambition of his ſon. His arrival did not de- 
ter this aſpiring youth, who fo vigorouſly op- 
poſed his father, that he was under a neceſſity 
of carrying on the war in form, finding his 
fon no contemptible enemy. 
The king happened one day to fall into an 


ambuſh, where he could not but * him 


ſelf as much as the meaneſt officer. He ſo gal- 
lantly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that his fon, who 
knew him not, deeming him the moft formi- 
dable of his enemies, aſſaulted, wounded and 
diſmounted him with his lance. This might 
have coſt the king his life, had not Robert, by 
good fortune, known him by ſome mark on 
his arm. The young prince, alarmed at the 
diſcovery, haſtily alighted, raiſed him up, and 
ſet him on his own horſe to reſcue him from 
preſent danger. 

This event fo impreſſed the mind of Robert, 


that as a teſtimony of his unfeigned ſorrow, he 


fubmitted entirely to his mercy. But this ſub- 
miſſion, joined with the ſtricteſt future obedi- 
ence both as ſon and ſubject, could never con- 
ciliate his father's forfeited favour. Nay, it is 
paſſion, he de- 
nounced his curſe againſt him, which the moſt 


melting penitence of the young prince could | 


not prevail with him to retract; 

A. D. 1078. 
and returned with his ſon into England, under 
pretence of employing him againſt the Scots, 


| 
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of ambition and intereſt to the ties of blood and 
nature, in point of influence. His eldeſt fon 


| paring to oppo 


—— 


However, he razſed the ſiege, | q | | bur 
court at Gateſhead, where the people were ip 


TTY 
who had invaded Northumberland. On his 


arrival, he found that Malcolm had penetra- 
ted as far as the river Tyne, and committed 
the moſt dreadful outrages in that unhappy 
country; but hearing that an army was pre- 
im, he retired into Scot- 
land with the booty he had taken. . 
In this expedition, Robert founded New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, in the ſame place where the 
abbey of Monkceſter ſtood. This war ended 
in a treaty between the two nations. Before 
he diſbanded his army, he marched againſt 
the Welſh, in order to chaſtize them for ſome 
incurſions into his dominions. The Welſh 
prince, dreading the power of the conqueror,, 
voluntarily ſubmitted, and obliged himfelf 
to pay an annual tribute to the crown of En- 
rao But a revolution now happened in 
orthumberland, which threatned dangerous 
conſequences. Walcher, biſhop of Durham, 
had purchaſed at the death of Waltheof, the 
earldom of Northumberland of the king, and 
being a prelate of an eaſy, indolent diſpoſition, 
ſuffered his officers to oppreſs the people in a 
very grevious manner; he was chiefly go- 
verned by Leofrine, his chaplain, and GiteE 
bert, his kinſman and deputy. 8 
An Engliſh nobleman called Ligwulf, had 
retired to Northumberland, from the diftrac- 
tions which were ſo frequent in the ſouthern 
provinces, that part of the country retaining a 
more independent ſpirit, than any other in 
England. By his prudent behaviour, he re- 
commended himſelf to the eſteem of the bi- 
ſhop, and in the courſe of converſation, fre- 
quently adviſed him to diſcard his evil coun- 
ſellors; who, fearing his remonſtrances would 
at length prove effectual, baſely aſſaſſinated 
Ligwulf. The biſhop was greatly alarmed, 
at the murder of a perſon, whom he fo highly 
eſteemed, but the perpetrators had gamed 
ſuch an aſcendency over him, that inſtead of 
conſigning them over to due puniſhment, he 
endeavoured to compound the matter, by 
making pecuniary ſatisfact ion to the relatives 
of the deceaſe. Pe: Lag 
With this view, he appeared at a country 


incenſed at his attempt to ſcreen ſuch attro- 
cious 


722 


cious criminals, that without form or trial, 


they fell upon them, and cut them to pieces; 
then turning their {words againſt the biſhop, 


flew him, and all his retinue, conſiſting of | 


about a hundred men. ed | 

Thus arouzed, they marfſked to Durham, 
and inveſted the caſtle, but were obliged to 
raiſe the fiege in a few day, by the vigorous 
ſallies of the garriſon. A rebellion attended 
with ſuch flagrant circumſtances, could not 


but greatly alarm the government; and Wil- 


liam diſpatched his brother Odo, to ſuppreſs 
the mutineers, but before his arrival they had 
diſperſed, and the principal authors of the 
maſſacre, quitted the kingdom. He how- 
ever, ordered thoſe who were in any reſpect 
acceflary to the murder and revolt, to be put 
to death, deprived of their eſtates, or mulcted 
in large ſums of money; he deſolated the 
country, robbed the church of all its valua- 
ble properties, and left a ſtrong garriſon in 
the caſtle. | | 

William, having thus fruſtrated the deſigns 
of his opponants, and reſtored peace in his 
dominions, took this opportunity to ſettle the 
affairs of the kingdom, which ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, had been in extreme 
confuſton, by reaſon of the alterations as well 
in the government, as in the laws, and me- 
thods of adminiſtering juſtice. But this con- 
fuſion was ſtill increaſed, with regard to debts 
of private perſons. 

_ Beſides the legiſlature of the Normans, dif- 
fering from that of the Engliſh, and the king 
not having yet determined any thing on that 


ſubject, afforded a continual ſource of per- 
. All the regulations which he had 
itherto made, referred immediately to him- 


ſelf, and his own private intereſt. If he ex- 
erciſed ſtrick juſtice with reſpect to criminals, 
we cannot deem it more than a negative vir- 
tue; for offences at that time, being moſtly 
-puniſhable by pecuniary fines, all the profits 
accrued to himſelf, who had deprived the 
earls, barons, and biſhops, of the ſhare they 
enjoyed under the Saxon kings. 

.. Avarice was his predominant paſſion, and 
he was indefatigable in inventing expedients 


for i gratification. We have already ſeen 


— 
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how he fleeced the Engliſh :. he now judged 
it proper to make advantage of his Norman 
ſubjects, - among whom he had parcelled out 
all the lands in the kingdom. 

A. D. 1081. He therefore inſtituted that 
great rent-roll of the kingdom, ſo famous 
{ince by the name of doomes-day-book. It 
was compoſed by verdict, on preſentment of 
jurors, ſummoned, from every county and 
hundred, that was ſurveyed. The number of 
jurors, differed in proportion to the extent of 


each county ; their offices was to make a pre- 


ſentment before certain commiſſioners ſent 
from court, to each county, of the quantity of 
arable land, paſture meadow, and wood ; the 
names of the occupiers, their extent and va- 
lue, both in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, 
and in the. reign of William. The ſurvey 
itſelf was made by counties, hundreds, towns, 
or manors, hides, half hides, and acres of 
land, poſſeſſed by every individual; and this 
deſcription included the number of freemen, 
ſodmen, villians or labourers, cottagers, bor- 
derers, ſlaves, cattle, mills, and fiſheries. 

This detail, enabled him to regulate the 
taxes in ſuch a manner, that all the inhabitants 
ſhould bear a proper proportion of the bur- 
then, which was as heavy as poſſible, that he 
might fill his own coffers, and keep his ſub- 


jects humble. This book, which coſt ſix 


years in compoſing, was lodged in the office of 
the chamberlain of the exchequer, and called 
doomes-day-book from its ſentence, in imita- 


tion of that pronounced at the laſt day, being 
final. | 


We may conjecture, this ſurvey was not 


taken purely to fatisfy the king's curioſity. 
The monſtrous exactions on private perſons, 
immediately ſubſequent, Pall evinced, that 
the grand motives which induced him to pro- 
ſecute his laborious work, were ambition and 
avarice; and, that conſidering England as a 
conquered country, he imagined himſelf as 
conqueror, proprietor of all the lands in the 
kingdom, and that the vanquiſhed were to re- 
ceive what he aſſigned them, as a ſignal 

favour. | 
Having taken theſe meaſures to gratify his 
avarice, bis next care was to indulge another 
| paſſion 
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paſſion, no leſs pernicious to his ſubjects. ie 


was ſo ardently fond of hunting, that he de- 
populated a large diſtrict in Hampfhire, of 
above thirty miles extent, turning out the in- 
habitants, deſtroying all the villages, houſes, 
plantations, and even churches, that ſtood 
within that tract, which was reſerved for the 
habitation of wild beaſts, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the New-Foreſt. 
William's Conſort, Matilda, died in Nor- 
mandy, immediately after theſe tranſactions 
where ſhe was left regent, he teſtified an un- 
common ſorrow at her death, and gave her 
a noble funeral, in the nunnery of the Holy 
Trinity, at Caen. 3688 

His. partiality for his native country, now 
ſeemed to increaſe every day. Accordingly 
he endeavoured to aboliſh the Saxon laws, 
and ſubſtitute the Norman, and would have 
carried his deſign into execution, had it not 
been repreſented: to him, that the laws of En- 
gland, being aſcribed to his benefactor, Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, his abolition of them 
would: evince ſuch ingratitude, as would 
brand his: name with eternal infamy. Never- 
theleſs, he introduced ſeveral innovations in 
the manner of adminiſtering jultice. 

Thebiſhop's were prohibited from preſidin 
at country courts, or {hire-gemots, but he af” 
ſigned them a court of their own, on pretence 


of diſtinguiſhing between civil and eccleſiaſtical 


affairs; but in reality, to deprive the prelates 
of their ſhare of the fines or mulcts. He inſtitu- 
ted ſeveral courts, before unknown to. the 
Engliſh, which tended much to the inconve- 
nience of the parties in a proceſs, who were 
not only ignorant of the rules and practices 
of theſe courts, but alſo under a neceſſity of 
following the prince witherſoever he went, 
becauſe they always attended on him. 

The laws were written, and all procedures 
carried on in the Norman tongue, and at 
court, no other was ever heard. In order to 
ſupplant the Saxon language, he erected in all 
the cities, and boroughs, ſchools for the in- 
culcation of the Norman, and obliged pa- 
rents, under heavy penalties, to ſend their 
children thither for tuition. 

9 a moſt ſanguine deſire of in- 

7. 
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troducing his mother- tongue, as the general 
language of England; yet there are thoſe who 
affirm, that all his efforts miſcarried, and that 
the mixture of the two, produced a third, 
which was different from either, and yet had 
affinity with both. Others maintain, that the 
Norman tongue was eſtabliſned on the ruins 
of the Engliſh, but neither of theſe opinions 
can be aſcertained; though it 1s. certain, the 
language ſpoken in England ſoon after the 
conqueſt, differed from that which was uſed 
during the reign of the Saxon kings. 

Thus the Engliſh were deprived at once of 
their language, and ſubſtance; and in propor- 
tion as they became needy, their Norman 

ſpoilers grew rich. 

A. D. 1082. There needs but one in- 
ſtance to demonſtrate, how exorbitantly they 
were pillaged, by the principal favourites and 
adherents of the king. Odo, biſhop: of Bay- 

eux, his uterine brother, having reſided fif- 
teen or ſixteen years in England, had amaſſed 
ſuch vaſt treaſure, that he thought himſelf ca- 
pable of purchaſing the papacy. To that end 
he bought a ſumptuous palace at Rome, whi- 
ther he deſigned to convey his treaſure, and re- 
ſide till the death of the preſent incumbent, 
that he might be at hand to fecure the ſucceſ- 
ſion. All his meafures were conducted with: 
the utmoſt ſecrecy, and he even perſuaded: 
Hugh, earl of Cheſter, with a great number 
of his tenants and adherents, to. follow him 
into Italy, where he promifed to improve 
their fortunes. Wn 3 0 . 

Having concerted his meaſures for the exe- 

cution of his project, he equipped a veſſel at 


| the Iſle of Wight, where he propoſed to em- 


bark for Italy. But being detained by con- 
trary winds, William was informed of his de- 
ſign, and reſolved to prevent the exportation 
of ſo much treaſure, croſſed the ſea in perſon, 
and ſurprized him juſt as he was going on 
board his veſſel. When he ordered his at- 
tendants to -arreſt Odo, they were fearful of: 
attacking the perſon of a prelate ; the biſhop 
alſo ſtrongly inſiſted in his privilege as a pre- 
late, and that he was accountable to the pope 


| 


Incenſed at the arragance of his brother, 
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and the timidity of his followers, William 
ſeized the delinquent with his own hand, telling 
him at the ſame time, that he determined to 
| bring him to juſtice, not as biſhop of Bayeux, 

but as earl of Kent. This diſtinction recon- 
ciled his followers to their duty, and William, 
after confiſcating his immenſe treaſures, ſent 
him priſoner to the caſtle of Rouen, where he 
remained till the death of the conqueror. 

Soon after this event, William was alarm- 
ed by an inſurrection in La Maine, the no- 
bility of which were always averſe to the 
Norman government. Hubert, viſcount de 
Beaumont, diſguſted by ſome treatment he 
had received from the conqueror, retired 
to his eſtate at Suſanne, which in thoſe days 
was deemed impregnable, and from thence 
made incurſions, ravaging the country, and 
8 detached parties of the Norman 
iſons. | 

The king found Hubert's fortreſs ſo ſtrong, 
that he thought it unproper to commence a 
formal fiege; he erected a fort in the neigh- 
bourhood, in which he left a garriſon, to check 
the viſcount's incurſions, under the command 
of his ſon-in-law, Alain Fergeant, who was at 
firſt ſuperior to the enemy. Hubert, however, 
in the ſequel, was joined by ſuch a number of 
friends, and allies from France and Burgundy 
as enabled him to inſult the Normans, at the 
very gate of their fort, and maintain the war 
for two years, during which he gained ſeveral 
advantages over William's troops, and at 
length obtained a complete victory. The king, 
finding it impracticable to reduce him by force, 


offered him a reconciliation, provided he would | 


renew his allegiance ; Hubert, accordingly re- 
paired to England, where he was graciouſly 
received by the conqueror, and again put in 
poſſeſſion of his father's eſtate. 

A. D. 1084. William's reſidence in Eng- 
land, in order to provide againſt an invaſion, 
with which he was threatened by the king of 
Denmark, doubtleſs protracted this war ; the 
Engliſh, who had taken refuge in that country, 
had affured Canute, who now filled the Danith 
throne, that their countrymen only waited an 
opportunity for throwing off the Norman yoke, 
which induced that prince to believe, that the 
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preſent juncture favoured his deſign, of mak- 
ing a conqueſt of England, to the crown of 
which he had ſome pretenſions. 

Canute therefore equipped a powerful ar- 
mament; and William, apprized of his deſign, 
brought over an army of foreigners from the 
continent, not daring to confide in his Engliſh 
ſubjects. At the ſame time, he impoſed an 
enormous tax, of ſix ſhillings on every hide 
of land, which was three times the amount of 
the ordinary Dane-gelt. 

Whether the Dane was diverted from the 
proſecution of his deſign, by the preparations: 
making in England, or by tome other event, 
he laid aſide his enterprize, and William diſ- 
banded his forces, but never refunded the mo- 
ney levied for their maintenance. On the con- 
trary, he impoſed a new tax, on occaſion of 
conferring the order of knighthood on Henry, 


cuſtom in Normandy, where a preſent was al- 
ways made to the father, when the ſon was ad- 
mitted to that honour. | 

His deſpotiſm was now as abſolute, as un- 
juſt, and oppreſſive; he had only to ſpeak, 
and be obeyed. The Normans, knew they held 
their poſſeſſions at his pleaſure, . and the Eng- 
liſh, whoſe intereſt alone it was to check the 


that hardly a man of diſtinction remained. If 


precarious tenure. 


the right of claim, ſeemed the moſt formidable, 
ſubſiſted entirely upon his penſion from the 
king, and ſince his voluntary ſubmiſſion to the 
conqueror, had forteited the affection of the 


hiſtorian even aſſures us, that he was almoſt 
an idiot, and alledges, to prove his aſſertion, 


in conſideration of a horſe preſented him by 
the king. 

The critical ſituation of his affairs, and dread 
of the confcquence of the king's jealouſy, 
which he had juſt diſcernment to apprehend, 


| induced him to petition to ſerve as volunteer, 
| againſt 


his youngeſt ſon, in imitation of an eſtabliſhed 


arrogance of the conqueror, were ſo cruſhed, 
any {till preſerved their liberty, they were o. 
much expoſed to the jealouſy and ſuſpicion of 
the king, that their lives were held by the moſt 


A. D. 1085. Even Edgar Atheling, who by 


Engliſh, and incurred a general contempt. An 


that he remitted his penſion granted for life, 
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againſt the infidels in Paleſtine. Nothing could 
be more agreeable to the Norman, than this 
requeſt, he therefore not only commended his 
zeal for the chriſtian religion, but ſupplied him 
with money todefray the expence of his voyage, 
and the young prince, attended by two hun- 
dred knights, who had been ſtripped of their 
eſtates in England, departed without delay, 
in order to try their fortune in the fields of 
Aſia. - Wed 10 

A. D. 1086. William, thus delivered from 
every ſuſpicion of rivalſhip, and ſtill defirous 
of aggrandizing his power, revived his preten- 
fions to the Vexin Francois, which had been 
ceded to his father, by Henry king of France, 
as a recompenſe for the aſſiſtance he had grant- 
ed to that prince in-his diſtreſſes. But on the 
duke of Normandy's death, which happened 
in the Holy Land, Philip, the ſucceſſor of 
Henry, took advantage of William's minority, 
to ſeize, and appropriate to himſelf this terri- 
tory, which the conqueror, from his attach- 
ment to more important affairs, had been pre- 
vented from reclaiming. 


It is not unlikely but William, as he was 


now in the decline of life, and much incom- 
moded by corpulency, had never revived his 


pretenſions, had not Philip irritated him by 


making incurſions into Normandy. 

In the mean time, being taken ill, and the 
king of France, whoſe dread of him was now 
converted into unmanly contempt, paſſed a 


jeſt, which rouzed the ſpirits of the old lion to 


inch a pitch, that he made all France tremble; 
tor Philip, hearing of his illneſs, ſaid, „he 


* hoped his brother of England would ſoon 


de delivered of his big belly, and able to go 
* abroad.” William being told of this by one 
who was preſent at the unſeaſonable ſcoff, he 
ſwore © by the brightneſs and reſurrection of 
God, (his uſual oath) that on his recovery, 
* he would light up a thouſand candles in 
France by way of thankſgiving.” This vow 
he punctually performed; for about Auguſt, 
ne entred France at the head of a powerful ar- 
my, ravaged le Vexin 1n a terrible manner, 
and then laid fiege to the town of Mante, 
which he ſoon reduced to aſhes, with all its 
Churches and monaſteries, and in adherence to 


his oath, continued on horſeback to enjoy the 
ſight of the conflagration. Before the flames 


were extinguiſhed, William entered the place 


in triumph, and his horſe chancing to place 
his feet on fome hot aſhes, plunged with ſuch 
violence, that the rider was thrown forward, 


and bruifed on the pummel of the ſaddle to 


ſuch a degree, that he relapſed, and was obliged 
to return to Rouen. There he was attended 
by Gilbert, biſhop of Lyſieux, and Garland, 


abbot of Jumieges, the moſt ſkilful phyſicians 


of thoſe times; but notwithſtanding all their 
endeavours, his diſtemper increaſed, and they 
at laſt gave him to underſtand, that his diſſo- 
lution was approaching. / 

A load of conſcious guilt now depreſſed 
this hero, who had ſo often braved death on. 
the field. Reflection on his ufurpations, in- 
juſtice, and the rivers of innocent blood he 
had ſhed, wrecked his inmoſt ſoul. In vain 
he eſſayed to-evade his approaching diſſolu- 
tion, or mitigate its agontes. He had indeed 
recourſe to the general method practiſed by 
worthleſs beings who have hved for them- 
ſelves alone, in order to compound with hea- 
ven for his injuſtice and cruelty ; part of his 
treaſure he diſtributed in alms to the poor, 
and part in benefactions to churches and mo- 
nafteries. He releafed Morcard, Roger, and' 
Siward, who had been concerned ir the late 
inſurrection; together with Wulnoth, Ha- 
rold's brother, who had been an hoſtage and 
priſoner ſince the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor. But he ſtill retained his reſentment 
towards Odo; for on the interceſſion of Mor- 
tain, his brother, in his behalf, William ob- 
ſerved, that he ſhould do an injuſtice to man- 
kind by releaſing that prelate, whom he knew 
to be of a cruel, vindictive, and rapacious 
temper : however, at length, he yielded to 
his importunity, and ordered the biſhop to- 
be ſet at liberty. Thus by compulſive acts of 
merit, he thought to attone for a. life of ini- 
quity, and to expiate his oppreſſion, by giv- 
ing up that which he had no longer the power 
to enjoy. Poor retaliation.! deluſive expec- 


tation | 


He then ſettled his laſt will, in whieh he 


| bequeathed Normandy to'Rebert, his eldett 
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ions. 


ture, with ſingle acre of territory ; 
he could not pretend to eſtabliſh the — 
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he: bequeathed. five thou- 

{and — . ſterling, and his n 


ſion of England, which he had fo cruelly 
uſurped, expreſſed a wiſh that it might de- 
volve on 1 favourite ſon William, whom he 
immediately diſpatched with letters to arch- 
biſhop L. anfranc, ſolliciting that prelate's inte- 
reſt in his behalf. To « wy abbey of St. Ste- 
phen, at Caen, he preſented his crown and 
ſceptre, the chalice, formed out of a precious 
ſtone, the golden candleſticks, and other re- 


galia, uſed at his coronation. 


His temporal affairs being thus ſettled, he 


was carried in a litter to Hermentrudo, a vil- 


lage near Rouen, where he reſigned his breath, 


on the ninth of September 1087, in the 64th 


year of his age, after a reign of fifty- two 


years in Normandy, and twenty-one in Eng- 
d. 


His corpſe was removed to Caen without 
any ceremony, and depoſited, according to 
his own deſire, in the abbey church built by 


himſelf. A very extraordinary circumſtance 


they were going to lay him in rd og An- 

ſelm Fitzarthur, a Norman, ſtan 

forbids the burial in that place, chin -_ 
as his inheritance, and alledging, the 
d had built the church upon it, without 


paying him any conſideration z| whereupon 


they, were forced to ſtop, according to the 
laws of the country, in order to examine the 


attended the ceremony of his funeral: As 


| e of this n which Proving 
well grounded, Henry was obliged to make 
newer ſatisfaction, and then the carpe was 
inter 

| Theſe A together wa the. whole 
tenour of his conduct, combine to prove how 
little he regarded all laws, civil or ſacred, 
which obſtructed the gratification of his pre- 
dominant paſſion z and how unlamented he 
died, even by his own natural-born ſubjects, 
| whom: his conqueſts had enobled, and his 
toils rendered If his valour excites 
our aſtoniſhment, has. ſelfiſhneſs, or want of 
philanthopy, muſt raiſe our abhorrence. If 
our eyes are dazzled with the glare of his 
| treaſure, our hearts muſt ſhudder at the means 
by which it was acquired. If he is eminent 
in the annals of England, it is only to ſhock 
humanity, degrade Rial beings, and exhibit 
a melancholy portrait of elevation without 
dignity, grandeur without munificence, and 
opulence- without charity. His power dege- 
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nerated into, oppreſſion, and the diſmal toll of 


the curfew bell ſtatedly reminded his unhappy 
ſubjects of their ſlavery and ſubjection to his 
caprice. 

The grand motive of his actions was glory 
irreſpective of virtue, therefore power without 
happineſs was the reſult ; and when he reſign- 
ed what he could no longer retain, his fortune 
excited aſtoniſhment, and his memory diſdain 
and indignation, His perſon was tall and 
portly, with a noble auſterity of aſpect, and 
his conſtitution ſo remarkably — that few 
men of that age could bend his bow, or ma- 
nage his arms. 
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A. D. FAO William Rufus the earlieſt in- 
1087 | | telligence was given of the death 
of his father, but he prudently concealed the 
event in England, till he could learn the ge- 
neral opinions of the prop relative to the 
ſucceſſion; ſenſible of the oppoſition that 
muſt inevitably ariſe on the return of his bro- 
ther Robert, who would naturally claim his 
right of primogeniture, he r e the 
crafty Eudes, who had been treaſurer, in the 
reign of his father, to ſecure the conqueror's 
treaſure, that ſource of ſucceſs, and alſo the 
ports of Dover, Haſtings and Penſey, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other fortified places in the 
kingdom. | | 


Rufus on his arrival, applied to Lanfranc, 


whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport his pretenſions: 
but the prelate, having educated his 


ſhould incur on himſelf the odium of the En- 
glſh, did not diſcover his deſign, till William 
ad previouſly ſworn, in caſe he aſcended the 
throne, to rule with juſtice, equity and mercy, 
and to be guided by the direction of the arch- 
biſhop. This oath being taken, the biſho 
exerted his utmoſt influence in favour-of Wil 
liam, who in conſequence of his advice, in 
order to acquire popularity, diſtributed part 
of the treaſure amongſt the churches and mo- 
naſteries, and part in largeſſes amongſt the 
ſoldiery. This well timed generoſity, added 


to the endeavours of the archbiſhop, who had | 


found means to attach the greateſt part of the 


nobility and clergy to his intereſt, anticipated 
the deſign of Robert's party, and Rufus was 


crowned at Weſtminſter, about eighteen days 
after the death of his father. Adhering to the 
admonition of Lanfranc, which was mild, poli- 
tic, and in every reſpect conducive to the in- 


tereſt of the nation, he diſcovered on his aſ- 


cending the throne, ſuch an amazing refor- 
mation of behaviour, that the Englith began 


to pe they were diſappointed in their ex- 
No. 7. 


rince, 
well knew his temper and diſpoſition, there- 
fore, leſt the reſult of ſupporting his claim 
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pectations from his known. brutality of temper. 
But this was meer diſguiſe, aſſumed to ſerve 
reſent purpoles, and conceal all the vices of 
is father, which he poſſeſſed without the 
teaſt mixture of virtue, mes e e 
Robert being at Abbeville when he received 
the news of his father's death, inſtantly ſet 
out for Rouen, where having obtained the 
poſſeſſion of Normandy, he was adviſed, im- 
mediately to embark for England, in order 
to obviate the deſign of his ambitious bro- 
ther. They inſinuated to him the firm at- 
tachment of his Norman ſubjects, and the 
diſgrace which would reſult from an indolent 
diſregard of the important, as well as ſplendid 
crown of the kingdom of England. Conſci- 
ous of the eſteem he had conciliated in En- 
gland, by his proweſs and humanity, he ſo- 
lemnly ſwore, were he diſtant as far as the 
Nile, the Engliſh would wait for him, nor 
dare elect a king before his arrival; adding, 
that William, notwithſtanding his ambition, 
would remain inactive, during his abſence. 
A. D. 1088. Odo, His chief councellor 
deſirous of repairing his fortune, embarked 
for England, in order to ſollicit of William 
the reſtitution of his eſtate, which his father 
had confiſcated. 
He not only ſucceeded in his requeſt, but 
obtained the peculiar favour of William Ru- 
& whom he nevertheleſs determined to de- 
poſe. 
Lanfranc's reputation was a great mortifi- 
cation to Odo, and he had retained a ſecret 
animoſity againſt him ever ſince the Conque- 
ror, at his inſtigation, had defeated: his am- 
bitious deſign, in his intended journey to 
Rome, and puniſhed him with baniſhment, 
and the confiſcation of his effects. | 
His deſire of preferment, added to this 
which he knew would be the immediate re- 
ſult of Robert's elevation to the throne, in- 
duced him to communicate his deſign to ſome 
Norman lords, who had eſtates on the con- 
C : tinent, 


* 


* 
wad 
tinent, as- well as in England, of depoſing 
Rufus, and pr” the 8 on ſhe head of 


„ J bj 33 
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nted to 14 the' precarious te- 
nure * ir eſtates under aiferentſoverrigns, 


ſuggeſting at the ſame time, that an union of 
the 5 countries, would effectually ſeeure 
ty, in both, heſe con licerations 
Be Prop NN right t of prinjogeniture, 
and the de 8 ſtate of Theif own 
eaſily. determined them in favour. of his de- 
bens and induced them to engage in the con- 
5 * 1 after which, they exerted themſelves 
| ully in the cauſe, that they brought 
over to their intereſt moſt of. the ade men 
in the nation. 

Robert received tel information from 
Odo of the vaſt ſucceſs of his projects, aſſu- 
ring him at the ſame time, that he had effec- 
tually obviated every difficulty, and that to 
obtain the crown, from which he had been ſo 


unjuſtly excluded, nothing as wanted but his 


of Norman marched at the head of his E. 


preſence, at the head of a body 
troops. Encouraged by his intelligence, Ro- 
bert, determined an embarkation for England, 
and in order to enable him to ſupport the ex- 
nce of ſo important an undertaking, 
rowed a ſum of money from his brother Henry, 
ON a MO e of the country of Cotentin, and 
then diſpatched advice to his uncle, of his in- 
tended arrival in England with all expedition, 
deſiring him in the mean time to further 
every-thing preparatory to their deſign. 

The conſpirators, on this aſſurance, began 
to put themſelves in motion. The biſhop of 
Conſtance, with his nephew Mobray, ſecured 
the caſtles of Bath, and Berkley reſerved 
Briſtol, as a magazine for ſtores and ammuni- 
tion. Roger Bigod, role in Norfolk, Hugh 
de Grantmenil, in Leiceſterſhire, and occu- 
pied the ſtrong places in thoſe counties; Ro- 
ger de Montgomery, William, biſhop of 
Durham, Bernard de Newark, Roger Lacey, 
and Ralph Mortimer, made the elves maſ- 
ters of the county of Worceſter. | 

In ſhort, ſuch meaſures, were reſpectively 
purſued by theſe lords, as to all reaſonable 
Fer muſt have dethroned William, 

had they not been counteracted by the profu- 


fortunes; | 


bor- | 


| having neglected the neceſſary preparations, it 
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ſion and indolence of Robert, who, inſtead of 
applying the money he had borrowed, to the 
ſupport of the caufe in which he was imbarked, 
ſquandered it in idle expences, and ill adapted 
liberality, and procraſtinated his embarkation, 
till the opportunity was loft. 

William, by the advice of Lanffanc, ex- 
* his utmoſt efforts to ſtifle the conſpi- 

„ad conciliate the affection of the En- 

8 alluring them by preſents, and free li- 
berty of hunting, | to conceive favourably of 
his adminiſtration. 

Deluded by this parade of generoſity, the 
Engliſh in general, maintained their allegiance 
to him, and the inhabitants of London raiſed 
him an army of thirty thouſand men. The 
influence of the archbiſhop, had engaged 
great part of the prelates and clergy in his in- 
tereſt, and even reclaimed ſome of the con- 
ſpirators. | 

Rufus was thus enabled, in a "PE time, 
to ſend out a coofiderable fleet, while he 
narc | liſh army, 
againſt his uncle Odo, who had fortified him- 
ſelf at Penſey, in hopes of being relieved by 
the arrival of the duke of Normandy. 

The king inveſted the place, and Odo, 


could not withſtand the violent affavlt of the 
beſiegers. and in a few days was obliged to 
capitulate. But Odo could obtain no terms, 
till he engaged to put William in poſſeſſion 
of Rocheſſer. whither the principal confpira- 
tors had retired, under the command of Eu- 
ſtace, count of Boulogne. The prelate being 
conducted to the gates of Rocheſter, to per- 
form his engagement, the count, who percei- 
ved by his countenance, that he diſſembled, 
took him priſoner without ceremony, as a traitor. 
The defign of William being thus fruſtra- 
ted by the craft of the biſhop, he was obliged 
to beliege the city in form, which was fo re- 
ſolutely defended, that he began to think of 
railing the ſiege, when a contagious diſtemper 
having broke out in the place, their force was 


daily weakened, and the chiefs were compelled 


to ſurrender, on condition of liberty to retire 
with their horſes only, without any proſpect 
of retrieving their forfeited eſtates. : 

The 


4 D. 1089. 


met with a favourable reception, and acted as 
ime-miniſter under the duke, who, inſtead 
of embarking for England with a powerful 
army, according to the deſign of the conſpi- 
racy, indolently loitered at Rouen, and ſent 
over but a ſingle veſſel, with a few ſoldiers, 
who were all taken or drowned. 1 
A. D. 1089. Having reduced Rocheſter, 
William marched toward Durham, in order to 
chaſtize the biſhop, who had abetted the con- 
ſpiracy; and the city being taken, the prelate 
was baniſhed with all his followers and adhe- 
rents. By the ſuppreſſion of this revolt, Wil- 
ham Rufus was eſtabliſhed on the throne ; who 
now receded from the promiſes made to the 
| Engliſh, by whoſe valour and fidelity, he re- 
tained his crown, giving a looſe to his arbi- 
trary diſpoſition, and increaſing the burdens 
under which they groaned. Notwithftanding 
he had ſolemnly confirmed their liberty of 
hunting in his foreſts, he increaſed the penalty 
of treipaſs, and enacted a law, by which a 
man convicted of killing a deer, was puniſh- 
able with death; and introduced the cruel 
cuſtom of maiming dogs, whereby the people 
were deprived of that diverſion. 

Theſe flagrant inſtances of breach of faith, 


liberty of remonſtrating with him in the cooleſt 


after the promiſes he had made, previous to 
his coronation ; but William, incenſed at the 
prelate's expoſtulation, withdrew his favours, 
whoſe intereſt from that time began to decline; 
though he did not long ſurvive his diſgrace, 
and on his death, was eſteemed a prelate that 
adorned his character, as a man, and his emi- 
nent ſtation as archbiſhop, and therefore his 
loſs was generally regretted. ; 
The death of this prelate, whoſe preſence 
checked the ambition of William, freed him 
from all reſtraint, and he gave an unbounded 
looſe. to the prevailing paſſion of his father, 
Avarice. He appropriated the revenues of the 
archbiſhoprics to his own uſe, for four ſucceſ- 
live years, as he did thoſe of the biſhopric of 
Lincoln, and all other dioceſes which became 
Vacant; and after having pillaged them a con- 
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The biſhop repaired to Normandy, where he 


greatly alarmed the archbiſhop, who took the | 


manner, on the impropriety of ſuch a conduct, 


| 
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ſiderable time, ſold them to the higheſt bidder, 
without regard to the abilities or characters of. 
the purchaſers. „„ 
I be clergy in vain applied to the pope for 
redreſs of theſe iniquitous proceedings, the 
court of Rome at that time being aſſiduouſly 
employed in repairing a breach in the church, 
occaſioned by a ſchiſm, in which England was 
yet unconcerned. Beſide, the pontiff was then 
concerting a plan for the reſtoration of the 
Holy-Land, in which he intended to demand 
the concurrence of all the princes in Chriſten- 
dom, and could not therefore conſiſtently with 
his deſign, lay any abſolute injunction on Wil- 
lam. | | 
Robert ſolicited the protection and aſſiſtance 
of the king of France, who granted his requeſt, 
and marched in perſon againſt William; but 
he reaped very little advantage from theſe alles. 
William, who knew the power of art, as 
well as force of arms, found means, by a bribe, 
to detach Philip from the intereſt * Robert, 
who by that means was more expoſed to the 
inſults of his brother than before; for he re- 
lied ſo much on the French aſſiſtance, that he 
neglected all other meaſures for his defence. 
William continued to reduce one place after 
another, and carried on a ſecret negotiation 
with certain burghers of Rouen, who promiſed 
to deliver that city into his hands. | 
A. D. 1090. If the avarice of Rufus was in- 
ſatiable, his revenge was alſo implacable ; deaf 
to the ſuggeſtions of fraternal affection, he de- 
termined now to avenge his brother's oppaſition, 
by depriving him of his paternal inheritance. 
In order to effect this ambitious deſign, after 
diſtributing a very conſiderable ſum of money 
amongſt the Norman nobles, he determined. 
to invade his brother's dominions, and accord- 
ingly landed in Normandy, before Robert was 
apprized of his intention, who was conſequent- 
ly- unable ta reſiſt him ; he therefore ſpeedily 
reduced the towns of St. Valen, Albemarle, 
and ſeveral other places. 
The ſtate of Robert was now grown deſpe- 
rate, and his. laſt reſource was, an application. 
to his younger brother, Henry, on whom he 
prevailed to convert thoſe arms to his ſervice, 


which he had taken up to oppoſe him. | 
| | This 


{\ 
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to extort the reſtitution of Cotentin, which 
was mortgaged to him, for the money he ad- 
vanced towards the intended expedition to 
England; his brother having not only ſince 
taken poſſeſſion of the place, but refuſed pay- 
ment of the debt. But the great bono of 
William was the motive that induced Hen 
to comply with the piteous intreaty of his dil | 
treſſed brother, who was perſuaded that Ro- 
bert's deprivation of his dominions, would be 


P 
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This prince had collected an army in order 
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Mount St. Michael; there being no other way 
of reducing the caſtle, which ſtood on an in- 
acceſſible rock, waſhed by the ſea, and twice 
a day ſurrounded by the tide. - Henry made a 


* 


tained much loſs during the ſiege, which con- 
tinued about ſeven weeks, before there was 
any probability of reducing the place. 

In this interval, William riding one morn- 
ing at ſome diſtance from the camp, perceiv- 
ed two horſemen coming from the town, whom 


the prelude of his own ruin. Accordingly, on | he furiouſly attacked, but his horſe being killed 


His brother's promiſe of reſtoring Cotentin at 
the expiration of the war, he marched with 
the utmoſt expedition to Rouen, which he ſur- 
prized, and ſeizing Canon, chief of the con- 
{pirators, ordered him to' be thrown headlong | 
m the top of a tower, and took poſſeſſion 
of the city for his elder brother. 
By this daring enterprize, he diſconcerted 
the plan of the conſpiracy, which, had it been 
carried into execution, would have deprived 
the duke of his capital, and probably of his 
whole dominions. 
A. D. 1091. The union of the two brothers, 
and the defeat of the conſpiracy fruſtrated the 
meaſures of William, who therefore made pro- 
poſals of peace, which was ſoon concluded, 
on condition that Robert ſhould cede to the 
king, the counties of Eu, and town of Feſ- 
camp and Cherbourg, and all the places he 
had reduced on the coaſt of Normandy, to- 
gether with the abbey of mount St. Michael ; 
in conſideration of which, the king was to aſ- 
fift the duke in ſuppreſſing. a revolt in the 
county of Maine, reſtore to his adherents their 
eſtates in England, which had been confiſcat- 
ed, and ſettle certain fiefs on himſelf; and 
laſtly, that the ſurvivor of the two contracting 
parties ſhould poſſeſs the territories of the 
deceaſed. : | 
This treaty, in which Henry was entirely 
omitted, greatly incenſed him, who therefore de- 
termined to do himſelf juſtice. His firſt attempt 
was on Mount St. Michael, which he took by 
furprize, and then made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies 
on the adjacent country. Robert, alarmed at 
his progreſs, ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Wil- 


in the firſt encounter, and himſelf thrown with 


his foot entangled in the ſtirrup, he could not 


diſengage himſelf, fo that he lay at the mercy 
of his antagoniſt, who, was juſt ready to de- 
prive him of life, when he cried out, Hold 
fellow, I am the king of England.” This 
ſtruck them with awe and veneration, and 
lifting him from the ground, they remounted 
him on one of their own- horſes. William, 
nimbly leaping in the ſaddle, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the conqueror, Follow me (ſaid he) 
thou ſhalt henceforth be my ſoldier, and I 
will reward thy valour.” In the mean time, 
the ſiege advanced very ſlowly, but Henry 
was greatly diſtreſſed for want of water, who 
knowing the generous and humane diſpoſition 
of his brother Robert, requeſted a ſupply, de- 
firing to be conquered by arms, rather han 
thirſt. Robert, affected by this meſſage, gave 
the beſieged full hberty of fetching water, and 
ſent his brother a pipe of wine for his own ule. 
Rufus, who was loſt to every ſentiment of hu- 
manity, upbraided his brother with ill-timed 


| compaſſion ; but Robert juſtified his conduct 


by alledging, that the diſpute between them 
and Henry ſhould not deſtroy the bands of 
natural affection, and that their fortunes might 
be reverſed, and themſelves need a brother's 


| affiſtance, The caſtle at length furrendered, 


and Henry retired into Bretagne, Where he 
wandered near two years, often wanting atten- 
dants, and ſometimes the neceſſaries of lite. 
About this time Edgar. Atheling was order- 
ed to quit Normandy, and forbad ever to re- 
turn to England, ſo that he repaired to Scot- 
land, where he always met with à favourable 


liam, and the combined army blocked up 


reception. During Williams's abſence, Mal- 


colm, 


gallant defence, and the combined army ſuſ- 


oe 
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3 injuries Edgar had received, de- 
termined to invade the northern parts of the 
rations for the expedition. He then entered, 
and ravaged the county of Northumberland, | 
and the people complaining loudly of their 
being expoſed to ſuch abuſes, Rufus haſtily 
returned; and prevailed on his brother Ro- 
bert to aſſiſt him in expelling the Scot. Hav- 
ing joined forces, they marched againſt Mal- 
colm, who retired as far as Scotwater, where 
they received a meſſage, importing that the 
king of Scotland had nothing to offer to 
William but a battle, though he was ready to 


| 
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hamon to aſſert his right by force of arms, for 
which purpoſe he collected his adherents, at- 
tacked: Rees, flew him in the combat, and 
ſeized his country. To each of the twelve 
knights who attended him in the expedition, 
he aſſiggned a manor, to be held by perpe- 
tual inheritance. ___ FLEET 
A. D. 1092.] While Robert continued in 
England, Henry attacked, and took by ſur- 
prize Domfrant, a ſmall town in la Maine, 
in which he reſided ſome time, in expectation 
of better fortune. In order to prevent the 
irruption, and ſtop the progxeſs of the Scots 
in the north of En William ordered the 
city | of Carliſle to be rebuilt. This city, 


do homage to Robert, as prince of Cumber- 


land, and the eldeſt ſon of William the Con- 


- 


In conſequence of this meſſage, they called 


a council of war, by which it was thought | 


expedient to ſe terms of accommodation 
2 Scot, popes Engliſh army had been 
greatly impaired by ſickneſs, fatigue, and 
ſcarcity. of proviſions. Robert accordingly 
applied to Malcolm, by whom he was inform- 
ed, that his deſign in levying an army, was 
to aſſiſt him when at variance with William; 
but he was now willing to compromiſe, onequit- 
able terms. They accordingly entered into a 
treaty, by which it was concluded, that Mal- 
colm ſhould be reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of 
Cumberland, together with twelve manors 
held under the conqueror, for which he ſhould 
pay William the ſame homage his father had 
done, and receive an annual gratuity of twelve 
marks of gold, in lieu of all other claim. 
Edgar Atheling, alſo obtained joint permiſſion 
of the two brothers, to return to London, and 
accompanied them thither. 5 
During the abſence of William, the county 
of Glamorgan, in Wales, was invaded and 
conquered by Robert Fitzhamon, a gentleman 
of the bedchamber. His reaſon. for this con- 
duct, was the non-compliance of Jeſtyn, lord 
of Glamorgan, with the terms. ſtipulated, pre- 
rious to his entering into his ſervice, againſt 
Rees, king of Wales, after the war was 
ended. * n 
This breach of honour 
No. 7. 


determined F itz- 


[ 


which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and 
lain waſte two hundred years, became now 
very flouniſhing, and was endowed with im- 
munities, which it retains to this time. 
The diviſions between Robert and Henry, 
furthered the ambitious deſigns of Rufus, by 
affording him an opportunity of detachin 
the Norman lords from their allegiance, en- 
gaging them to fortify their caſtles in his in- 
tereſt. Theſe circumſtances enabled him ta 
exerciſe a deſpotic ſway, and taxes were im- 
poſed every day, on various frivolous pre- 
tences, both on the Normans and Engliſh, by 
which he entailed on himſelf the curſes of the 
people. But in the career of his arbitrary 
progreſs, he was ſeized with a dangerous 
| diſtemper at Glouceſter, and the people be- 
gan to entertain hopes of his ſpeedy removal 
rom that power which he ſo flagrantly per- 
verted. He was himſelf very apprehenſive 
that his diſſolution approached, and diſcover- 
ed ſome figns of compunction and remorſe. 
| The b:ſhops availed themſelves of ſo fair an 
opportunity, of exhorting him to fill the va- 
cant benefices, the revenues of which he had 
for ſome time applied to his own uſe. Rufus, 
whoſe haughty temper was humbled by the 
apprehenſion of death, , readily complied with, 
their pious admonitions, and the biſhopric of 
Lincoln was conferred on Bloet, one of his; 
counſellors, and the archiepiſcopal ſee of Can- 
terbury, on Anſelm, abbot; of Bec, in Nor- 
mandy, who. was at that time in. England y 
but that prelate refuſed to accept of «the dig- 
| M m _ 


| 


— 
= 
* 


| 


. An. A 
AD. een he refuſed to revoke the 
part of; the. lands to 


hecome the fear of perfidy and 0pprefiion, 
tranquil refidence- in ſome happier 
898 abridged them 


nike en eee chus the wretched 
- of tytannical oppreſſion, Malcolm, 
king of Scechnd, came to Glouceſter, to de- 
mand the 
ſifted in the late The king, on intel- 
kgenee of his arrival, informed him by meſ- 
fige, that he inſiſted on his doing him ho- 
4 in perſon, at his court, where he ſhould 
To this the Scot obyeted, but 
* ſubmit the to the deciſion 
2 a ae ho 


for 1 
William 


ch pop, 1 


i oer, 


aſſembled 
on che frontiers, according to 


jr wean 


vaſſal to rale, bur 
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performance of ſome articles ſpe- | 


D164; 


-- Maltcoling incenſed at this indignity, * | 
| turned to Scotland, and raiſed a powerful ar 
| my, at the head of. which; though late in the 
| year; he entered into Northumberland, in or. 
dere avenge che haughty treatmentof — 
the unhappy innocent ſubjects, the wrongs he 
had received from their ambitious ſovereign. 

Robert de -Mowbtay,.. was then governor 
of Northumberland, and did his utmoſt to 
oppoſe the invaſion,: but not being able to 
| face Malcolm in the field, the Scot-penetrated 
as far as (Alnwick, which he bef with 
great vigour, while the garriſon made a very 
| our defence. The governor, though he was 
not in a condition of giving Malcolm battle, 
concerted an e ty which ſucceeded ſo 
well, that Malcolm, and his fon Edward, fell 
in the field. He collected a body of troops 
with ſuch 8 the Scots were ſur- 
priaed them, and retired without ſi- 
_ and aloe and his ſon, Coles 


| 
| 
| 
; 


The C * he 


vigory was obtained by —— 1rd 
— that Malcolm, having reduced the 
town of Alnwick to extremities, — governor 
demanded wy > cope and on ce of 
nting to the on the point 
2 thurſt the —.— * 
and killed him on the ſpot; and that prince 
Edward, ſeeing his father fall, determined to 
nge his death: but was mortally. wound- 
405 ed, and died in the attempft. 
| Whatever might be the cauſe of this en 
it was eventually productive of numberleſs 
evils to Scotland. Malcolm, had wich him 
on his expedition, an officer called Walter, on 
whom, his eminent ſervices, he conferred 
the office of Steward, or comptroller of his 
houſnhold. From this officer ſprang the race 
of Stuarts, who was long veſted with the 
crown of Scotland, and for a ar with 
that of England. 

Margaret, ſiſter of Edgar Atheling, and 
t queen of Scotland, ſurvived the melancholy 
cataſtrophe of her huſband and lon, but a 
very ſhort time. 12 


Thus 


m MWIELKITAM 1 me t 1 f Mir ut 0 ö 
nerally pro- 


Thus fell Malcolm, who had. ge 


weed En 
— ——_— 


plc he crown — 

the throne, expelled 
1 — amongſt whom was Edgar Atheling, 
common dupe to the caprice of ' monarchs, 
Donald's next deſign, was to revenge the 
death of his father and brother, in order to 
which, he aſſembled an army, and in the cloſe 
of the ſummer, made an irruption into En- 


who retired from the 
Scots then 


The 


the henghof Donald, 
Aan | Book 


land, and waſted the country with fire and 


word. Rufus, immediately on receiving in- 
telligence of this, diſpatched an army to op- 
poſe him, under the command of Duncan, 
natural ſon of the late king of Scotland. As 
he advanced, Donald retreated, but was ſo 
cloſely purſued, that he was obliged to ha- 
zard a battle, and his army being inferior to 
that of the Engliſh, was totally routed, and 
bimſelf compelled to retire for ſhelter to the 
weſtern iſles. - 

Duncan, in conſequence of this Ae wy 
cended the Scottiſh throne, but was ſoon after 

murdered. by Malfreit, earl of Meins, at the 
. of Donald, who reſumed the reins 
of government, About the ſame time, Wil- 
liam diſpatched. an army, to ſuppreſs ſome 
commotions which aroſe in Wales, and this 


war de prived the: Welſh of Rees, their king, | 


with part of their country. 

A. D. 1094. Robert duke of Nan 
now ſent an embaſſy to William, required the 
immediate fulfilment of the articles ſpeciſied 
in a treaty concluded between them at Rouen, 
and on refuſal, to declare war againſt him, as 
a perjured prince. Rufus, exaſperated by 
this peremptory demand, determined to at- 
tack him in the heart of his dominions; ac- 
cordingly he invaded Normandy with a pow- 
erful army, and, that he might have ſome 
colour of pretence for his hoſtilities, deſired 
an interview with his brother, and the barons 


of Normandy endeavoured an accommodation, 


to prevent the dire calamities of war. One 
conference proving ineffectual, the diſpute 

was referred to thoſe nobles who had ſigned 
the treaty, but this expedient proved as fruit- 
leſs as b'he former, becauſe the deſign of Wil- 


an of Robert, and would 


133 


liam, was not to renew. a treaty, but teducr 
his brother's terricories: Le therefore 
menced hoſtilities, and ſoon reduced ſever 
towns by arins, and bribing the -govettiors. 
But the king of France, whoſe - intereſt it wa 
to keep two brothers at vatiance, marched an 
army to Robert's aſſiſtance, and the ſcene was 
immediately revetſed, ſor they ſoon tetoołk 
all the places held by Rufus, who was fo 
alarmect at the progreſs, that he denn i Ee 
gland for a — reinforcement. 
Having before experienced the marchles 
prevalence of gold, he determined again 
have recourſe to that , pawerful er ant 
But finding that his treaſures were almoſt ex- 
hauſted, it was difficult to deviſe a metliad 
of raiſing a ſum adequate to the demand of the 
preſent circumſtance. The Engliſh had been 


already oppreſſed by grevious eee 


nor could he again tamper with 
yet an immediate ſupply could not but be dif 


penſed with. In this therefore, 
William's fertile invention gave riſe co f pre- 
jet which ſucceeded to his wiſhes. - 
He ordered twenty thouſand men to be le- 
vied, and a general muſter appointed at Haſ- 
tings. The troops were ſoon raifed, and the 
ſoldiers were ſuch as had families, who, when 
they were ready to embark, were informer | 
by the king's treaſurer, at his command, that 
| they might refpeCtively repai Ir to their homes 
on payment of ten ſhilh vey The pro- 
poſal was generally and joyfully embraced: by 
the ſoldiers, who chearfully paid the m 
into the treaſury. In the mean time, Wil- 
liant's ſiruation in Normandy was very critical 
who being much preſſed by Robert, in con- 
junction with his auxilaties, ſhut himſelf up 
in the caſtle of Eu, where the enemy were ad- 
vancing to befiege him. The money now 
opportunely arrived, and William bribed the 
king of France to retire, and by that means 
defeated the deſign of his brother. 
A. D. 1095. This event reverſed the Gow 
n 4 


been attended with the loſs of } 
had not Wilkar been diverted n 


ſecution of his deſign, by an dom he yr 


Welſh, who were ravaging the counties of 
Cheſhire 


[4 
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Cheſhire and Salop, and expelling the En- 
9 from their poſſeſſions in 
ales. 14 1 1 : 3 


William therefore embarked his troops, 
landed at Southamton, and from thence ad- 
vanced towards Wales. In his march thither 
he rebuilt the caſtle of Montgomery, which 
had been demoliſned. At his approach, the 
Welſh, inſtead of hazarding a battle, retired 
to their mountains, where it was impoſlible 
to force them, and very often, by ſudden at- 
tacks, ſurprized and cut of parties of his 
ſo that he was obliged 
ſuſtaining much loſs, with doing very little 

e. Notwithſtanding the difficulties 
which attended this expedition, he reſolved on 
a ſecond as ſoon as he could reinforce his 
army; but he had no ſooner entered Wales, 
than he was diverted from his enterprize, by 
an event which required the exertion of all 
his perſonal and political abilities. 

The Normans, reſident in England, began 
diſapprove William's continental expeditions, 
as tending to exhauſt England of her money 
and beſt troops. Conſidering themſelves now 
intereſted in the fate of England, during Wil- 
liam's abſence they had entered into a com- 
bination to bring about a total revolution in 
the government; 

Robert de Mowbray, elated by his victory 
over the Scots, thought his merit had been 
ungenerouſly diſregarded, and William, Who 
retained not the leaſt ſpark of gratitude, had | 
indeed paſt by his eminent ſervices'unnoticed. | 
This piqued the ambition of the earl, who 
determined to requite the ingratitude of the 
king, and to that purpoſe, acquainted ſeveral 
noblemen with the ſource of his diſcontent, 
at the ſame time ſuggeſting his deſign of de- 
poſing William, and fixing the crown on Ste- 
phen, count of Albemarle, rhe conqueror's 
nephew; accordingly they entered into a con- 
piracy, and the late invaſions of the Scots, 
turniſhed Mowbray with a pretence for build- 
ing caſtles, laying up large magazines, railing 
troops, and making other neceſſary prepara- 
tions, in appearance to defeat the Scots, but 


to retreat, after | 


in reality to promote his own deſigns, 


William, ſuſpecting this parade of patrio- 
tiſm aroſe from private views, by ſeveral meſ- 
ſages, required Mowbray to retrench his ex- 


pences, at a time when political ceconomy - 


was fo abſolutely requiſite. Mowbray eva- 


ſively replied, that theſe precautions had been 
taken for the ſecurity of his own eſtate; that 
the caſtles he had fortified, belonged to his 
own earldom, that the garriſons conſiſted of 
his own followers, and that if the crown was 
at any expence, it was no greater, than fuch 
important ſervice demanded. 2 IEG 2 

In conſequence of this artful repreſentation, 
William changed the object of his enterprize, 
and directed his march againſt Mowbray, 
who had fortified the caſtle of Bamborough. 


The conſpirators, apprized of his route, laid 


in ambuſh for him, by which he would cer- 
tainly have been ſurprized, had not Gilbert de 
Tunbridge, one of the conſpirators, warned 
him of the danger. Having, by this means 


| eluded their deſign, he advanced to Bambo- 


rough and beſieged the caſtle, in which was 
Mowbray, abettor of the conſpiracy. In a 
few days he found it neceſſary, from the im- 
pregnable nature of its ſituation, to convert 
the ſiege to a blockade, and for that purpoſe, 
erected a fortreſs, which he called Mal-voiſin, 
or bad neighbour, becauſe ſo near it, that no 
ſupplies could be carried to the beſieged. In 
this fortreſs he placed a ſtrong garriſon, and 
retired with the reſt of his army. 

During the blockade, Robert formed a 
ſcheme for ſurprizing Newcaftle, but his mo- 
tions being narrowly watched by the troops im 
the fort of Mal- voiſin, his deſign was defeat- 
ed, and himſelf obliged to repair to the mo- 
naſtery of St. Oſwin at Tinemouth, in which 
he and all his officers were taken after a gal- 
lant reſiſtance. Morel, his kinſman, ſtill de- 
fended Bamborough caſtle, till Robert being 
brought before the gate, with a meſſage to 
the governor and his own counteſs, import- 
ing, that on their refuſal. to furrender they 
would be deprived of their ſight, they were 
compelled to a compliance, and Robert was 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment in 
Windſor caſtle, and his aſſociates were puniſh- 

ed 


his allegiance to the king. 
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A os, WILLIAM IL n R UF US. 
| [<4 aaſed his pardon with the ſum of | 
thouſand pounds; Robert Lacy, eſcap- | 


ſeverity: ., Hugh, earl of Obel 


e 
ing into Frande, his lands were confiſcated, and 
beſtowed on his brother, who had maintained 
The count de Eu, 
being accuſed as an accomplice in the plot, 


offered to prove his innocence by ſingle com- 


bat, hut being vanquiſhed, it was decreed that 
he ſhould be deprived of his eyes and virility. 
William of Ardres, being convicted at the ſame 
time, was ſentenced to be hanged, and ſolemn- 
ly declared his innocence, at the place of ex- 
William had no ſooner ſubverted this con- 
ſpiracy, than he was involved in a diſagreeable 
controverly with Anſelm, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, a prelate of a very haughty diſpoſi- 
tion, and ſcrupulouſly attached. to the immu- 
nities of the church. He had acknowledged 
Urban II. as lawful pope, though the king in- 
clined towards Clement, and in oppoſition to 
an edict iſſued in the former reign, prohibit- 
ing all perſons from acknowledging any pope 
without the king's permiſſion. Anſelm, to ob- 
viate the force of this edict, aſſerted, that he 
had no right to interfere with eccleſiaſtical 
affairs; but William, far from adhering to this 
doctrine, began to treat him ſo roughly, that 
he defired leave to retire to Rome. This re- 
queſt was at firſt denied, but afterwards grant- 
ed; eg as a ſtriking inſtance of his diſ- 
pleaſure, he ſent an officer to ſearch his bag- 
e, and ſeize his money, on pretence of the 

aw which forbad the exportation of ſilver. 


On Anſelm's departure, he appropriated to his 


own uſe the revenue of his ſee, which he en- 
Joyed during the reſidue of his life, while the 


exaſperated prelate, employed all his intereſt 
with the pope for redreſs; but Urban not in- 


clining to engage in his quarrel, he retired to 
à monaſtery at 
the death of Ru 
A. D. Ent The pontiff's attention was en- 
ſſed at that time, with the execution of the 
ramous cruſade, undertaken to reſcue the holy 
land from the dominion of the Saracens. This 
project was ſet on foot by Peter, the hermit, 


a fanatic friar, who having performed a. pil- | ation, and tyrannical impoſition; while Wil- 


Nong. VIII. 


* where he continued till 


£ 135 
to Jeruſalem, was. ſo much affected 


by the ſufferings of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, 
that on his return, he repreſented to pope Ur- 
| ban, the merit of delivering them from the 


tyranny of infidels. The pope undertook this 
| pious- deſign, and accordingly at the council 
of Clermont, where he aſſiſted in perſan, re- 
commended, and. enforced an engagement in 
this holy enterprize. | 2 
The pontiff's exertion in the cauſe, ſoon 
brought over a number of illuſtrious perſon- 
ages, who formed an aſſociation, and aſſumed 
the red croſs, which was ſewed on the right 


| ſhoulder, as a badge of their having embark- 


ed in this undertaking. Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy, was deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf 
in an enterprize, which attracted the eyes of 


| all Europe, but a large ſum was required to fit 


him out for the expedition, in a manner ſuit- 
| able to the dignity of his character. 
In order to ſupply this want, he applied to 
his brother William, propoſing to borrow of 
him a ſum of money, on a mo of his 
| dutchy. William readily acceded to the pro- 
| — but as his kingdom was greatly ex- 
uſted by former exact ions, he concerted an- 
other expedient, equally productive of his de- 
ſign. He applied for a loan to the richeſt of 
his ſubjects, both ſeculars and eccleſiaſtics, and 
his requeſt having the air of a command, ex- 
torted compliance. Some eccleſiaſtics who 
pleaded poverty, were under a neceſſity of 
melting down the plate of their churches in 
order to furniſh his demand. 
Having amaſſed the neceſſary ſums, he went 
and took poſſeſſion of Normandy for five years, 
according to the agreement of his brother; who 
being thus ſupplied with the money, ſet out 
on his cruſade to Aſia Minor, and remarkably 
ſignalized his valour, in aſſiſting at the reduc- 
tion of Nice, Antioch and Jeruſalem. 
This event affords a bright diſplay of the 
; diſpoſition of theſe two brothers, as well as the 
intrinſic merit of actions. Robert generouſly 
| declined oppreſſing his ſubjects, to ſupply a 
demand not only urgent, but conducive to a 
laudable and honourable deſign, preferring; 
even the mortgage of his dutchy to lawleſs ex- 
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liam practiſes the moſt unreaſonable extortion, | 
ſubſervient to no other purpoſe; than che gra- 
tification of his towering ambition; from 
whence we may infer; the miſery reſulting to 
the Engliſh, from the preference of the Con- 
queror, to the San brother; the moſt 
plauſible reaſon for which ſeems to be, the ap- 
proved maxim, that ſimilarity of diſpoſition 
conciliates affection. 3 KITS s Y4U _ 41417 
Soon after the departure of the duke, Wil- 
bam, as mortgagee of Normandy, demanded 
of the king of France part of the Vexin, on 
pretence of its appertaining to the dutchy; 
and Philip's refuſal produced a war, which 
ended in a year, without affording any memo- 
rable tranſaction. 0) ED. ahve D043 
A. D. 1097. His ambition, fired by the at- 
tainment of Normandy, prompted him to re- 
new his attempt on Wales, to which end, he 
made, on ſome frivolous pretence, extraordi- 
nary preparations, reſolving to extirpate all the 
male of that nation, whoſe vicinity had greatly 
annoyed the Engliſh. But his ſanguine expec- 
tations were rendered abortive, and he was o- 
bliged to deſiſt from his deſigns, after ſuſtain- 
ing conſiderable loſs. | 
A. D. 1098. Soon after this diſappointment, 
a revolution happening in Scotland, he deter- 
mined to ſend an army thither, under the com- 
mand of Edgar Atheling, in order to reſtore 
his nephew to the throne, which was uſurped 
by Donald, brother of Malcolm, and uncle 
to young Edgar the true heir. This attempt 
ſucceeded, and the young prince obtained the 
crown of his anceſtors. > ITY 
The king could not undertake this expe- 
dition in perſon, as the revolt of the province 
of la Maine, obliged him to repair thither, and 
inveſt the capital. During his abſence, the 
Welſh were expoſed to dreadful outrages, by 
the perfidy of one of their own noblemen: 
Owen, father-in-law to Griffin and Cadogan, 
kings of Wales, being diſguſted with theſe 
; princes, had privately invited the earls of Cheſ- 
ter and Shrewſbury into the country, which they 
barbarouſly ravaged, while the two kings, un- 
prepared for the attack, were ſurprized, and 
obliged to retire into Ireland, and leave the 
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it with fire and ſword.” In the career of their 


1 wo! ye left, they reimbarked and departed. 


netrated into the iſle of Angleſey, and waſted 


devaſtations, Magnus, king of Norway, de- 
termined a deſcent upon Angleſey, and the 
Engliſh oppoſing his landing, an engagement 
enſued, in which the earl of Shrewſbury being 
flain, his troops receded, and the Norwegians 
took poſſeſſion of the beach, but as there was 
This year the Engliſh nation was afflicted 
with a dearth, occaſioned by  unſeafonable 
weather, and their tyrant King choſe that yery 
juncture, to impoſe. exorbitant taxes, for de- 
fraying the expences of public works, and other 
unneceſfary ſchemes, at a time of general ca- 
lamity. A bridge had long been built over the 
Thames, but being of ſlight ſtructure, had 
been carried away by the floods. This he not 
only rebuilt in a durable manner, but raiſed a 
new wall and rampart round the Tower. About 
the ſame time alſo, Weſtminſter-hall was built, 
which, though one of the largeſt in Europe, 
on his return to Normandy, his arrogance af- 
fected to deſpiſe as a petty bed-chamber. 
Thefe various operations, were attended 
with a vaſt expence to the nation. While Ru- 
fus continued in Normandy, he attempted, 
but without effect, the recovery of la Maine, 
by force of arms, from Helie de la Fleche, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of that province, un- 
der pretence of ſome agreement with Robert, 
before his departure for the Holy Land. The 
inhabitants declared for La Fleche, and ſo 
blocked up the paſſes, that William could not 
enter their country, till his general, Robert 
Beleſme, had the good fortune to take Helie 
in an ambuſcade. Encouraged by this repriſal, 
the king raiſed a very powerful army, hoping 
to reduce the province without oppoſition, but 
met with very obſtinate reſiſtance, from Fulk 
Rechen, count of Anjou, of whom Helie held 
the country in vaſſalage, and was obliged to 
purchaſe a treaty of peace, by which he was 
reſtored to the poſſeſſion of La Maine, in con- 
ſideration of the releaſe of Helie, with all the 
priſoners he had taken. The inhabitants of 
Mans, capital of the province, ſurrendered to 
William, and took the oath of allegiance. 
A. D. 1099. William having executed his 


country to the mercy of the Engliſn, who pe- 
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deſigns in Normandy, returned to En gland in 
ing, and about Midſummer, as he was 
hunting in New Foreſt, was informed by a 


the ne 


meſſenger, that the city of Mans was inveſted 
by Helie, who added, that the iſon muſt 
ſurrender, unleſs ſpeedily relieved. Rufus diſ- 
patched the meſſenger, with aſſurances that he 
would be with the beſieged in eight days. Then 
calling aloud to his attendants, *< you that love 
« me, follow me,” immediately directed his 
courſe to Dartmouth, where he arrived that 
very day, and found a veſſel waiting to fail. 
The maſter was ordered immediately to weigh 
anchor, which he declined, alledging, the ha- 
zard of putting out to ſea in ſuch ſqually and 
boiſterous weather. But the king repeated his 
command, adding, * didſt thou ever hear of 
« a king being drowned?” R 
They accordingly left the harbour, and ar- 
rived next morning at Barfleur, in Normandy. 
Thence he marched with fuch incredible ex- 
pedition, at the head of a body of Norman 


troops, that Helie, ſurprized, was obliged to 


raiſe the ſiege, and retire to Chateau de Loin. 
After this, he returned to England, and pur- 
ſued that diverſion, which this affair had in- 
terrupted. Hd: | 

This year is remarkable for the taking of 
Jeruſalem, and the ſlaughter of forty thouſand 
Saracens z and Robert having acquired unri- 
valled glory inthis enterprize, was elected king, 
by the unanimous voices of the confederate 
princes; but refuſing that dignity, they con- 
terred the crown on Godfrey of Bouillon, 
whoſe valour and conduct had greatly conduced 
to the ſucceſs of this expedition. 

The example of thoſe illuſtrious nobles, who 
had generouſly embarked in the glorious en- 
terprize, animated William, duke of Guienne, 


4 


to take the croſs, levy an army, and proceed 


to the aſſiſtance of the chriſtians in the Holy 
Land. But as his revenues were not adequate 
to the demand of his deſign, he alſo had re- 
courſe to the king of England, who agreed to 
advance the ſum Re on the ſame terms, 
as had been accepted by his brother Robert. 
Accordingly, William fitted out a powerful 
armament in England, deſigning to. carry the 
treaſure over in perſon, to avoid all further | 
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| troubles, and that he might be put in actual 
poſſeſſion of the mortgaged territories. 

But before theſe mighty preparations were 
finiſhed, an accident happened, which defeated 
all his ambitious projects. One morning as he 
mounted his horſe, to purſue his favourite di- 
verſion of hunting, a monk, in conſequence of 
a dream whieh preſaged his death, warned 
him from going forth that day. As he paid 


but little regard to monkiſh ſuperſtition, and 


at the ſame time imagined, that their great 
pretence of concern for his welfare, was a diſ- 
guiſe of venality, he ordered Fitzhamon, his 
treaſurer, to pay the monk a hundred ſhillings, 
and jeſtingly ſaid, the monk dreams like a 
« monk, and wants ſomewhat in return for his 


dream, let him have a hundred ſhillings, but 


c bid him remember to dream more to the 
boy purpoſe hereafter,” = pl | 

The king was attended that day, by Wal- 
ter Tyrrel, a French knight, and famous archer, 
who on that account always accompanied him 
in thoſe excurſions. Towards ſun-ſet, they 
found themſelves ſeparated from the reſt of the 
party, and the king alighted to wait for their 
taking poſt at different ſtations, when a ſtag 
by, he let fly an arrow, wounded the 
animal, and afterwards chaced him in hopes 
of ſeeing him fall, when Tyrrel ſhooting at 
the ſame ſtag, pierced the king through the 
heart, and he expired immediately. 

The innocent author of his death, ſtruck 
with conſternation. at the accident, galloped 
away w.thout being apprehended. His body 
being found by two peaſants, in croſſing the 
foreſt, they conveyed it in a cart to the biſhop's 


palace at Wincheſter, and next day 1t was 1n- 
terred with little ceremony, and leſs lamen- 
tation. 5 f 


Thus fell William, on the ſecond day of 
Auguſt in the year 1100, in the forty- fourth 
year of his age, after a reign of twelve years, 
ten months, and twenty-three days. 

He acquired the name of Rufus from his 
ruddy complexion ; was of a middling ſtature, 
but robuſt conſtitution. His manner of ſpeak- 
ing, was thick and ſtammering, eſpecially 
when actuated by paſſion, to which he was 
much addicted: His character has been vari- 
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'ouſly drawn by hiſtorians, but if facts are the 


only genuine we may venture to pro- 


nounce him, inhuman, ambitious, avaricious, 


-profligate and ungrateful; qualities not only 
unworthy of a king, but derogatory to hu- 


man nature, and obnoxious to ſociety. Though 
he owed his crown to the valour and fidelity 


HENRY I. sunNAMED 
A. DIN HE death of William Rufus 


1100. | might have afforded the Engliſh a 
favourable opportunity of throwing off the 


Norman yoke, had they not been deprived by 
the avarice of the two former kings, of every 
means requiſite to ſuch an attempt. As the 
Normans were maſters of the kingdom, they 
conſequently. aſſumed the right of determining 
the ſucceſſion. | 
' The nation was at this time greatly divided 
between affection and intereſt ; Robert, by his 
good- nature and generoſity had conciliated 
their affection; but his indolence had at the 
ſame time excited their ſuſpicion of his capa- 
city for government; while Henry, who had 
the advantage of being on the ſpot on the de- 
miſe of his brother, took the moſt effectual 
method to ſecure the crown. He no ſooner 
heard of the accident which befel his brother, 
than he rode full ſpeed to Wincheſter, where 
he demanded the keys of the treaſury, then in 
the hands of William de Breteuil, eldeſt ſon 
of William Fitz-oſbern, formerly earl of Here- 
ford. That nobleman refuſed to deliver his 
charge, alledging, they were bound by oath, 
to acknowledge the duke of Normandy as 
king, and that he reſolved: to reſerve the trea- 
ſure and. his allegiance. The diſpute was on 
the point of being decided by the ſword ; but 
during the conteſt, ſeveral lords came to Win- 
cheſter, eſpouſed the cauſe of Henry, and com- 
lled Breteuil to ſurrender the treaſure, part 
of which they expected as a reward for this 
important ſervice, 
A very tumultuous election ſucceeded, the 
populace declaring for Henry, and denouncing 
vengeance on all who ſhould prefume to op- 
poſe or diſpute his ſucceſſion ; fo that the 
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of the Engliſh, he requited them with the 
greateſt inſtances of ingratitude; and after 
they had defeated the intentions of the Nor- 
man lords, to expel him from the throne, 
loaded them with freſh exactions. So that his 
ſole dignity conſiſted in empty title, and his 


greatneſs, in the wealth he had unjuſtly amaſſed. 


1 


B EA UCL E R CK. 


nobles, preferring their own ſafety to juſtice 
and equity, and in order to prevent the dread- 
ful effects of civil war, unanimouſly conſented 
to the ſucceſſion of Henry, who was accord- 
ingly crowned at Wincheſter, by Maurice, 
biſhop of London, having taken the corona- 


tion oath, by which he promiſed to abokſh 


the unjuſt meaſures that prevailed during the 


reign of his brother, and to inſtitute as well as 


revive the moſt ſalutary laws. The whole re- 


volution was completed in ſixty-ſix hours after 


the death of Rufus, ſo ſtrenuouſly did Henry 
exert himſelf, in anticipating every obſtacle that 
might bar his way to the throne of England. 
As Henry knew the ſuperior force of his 
brother's claim to the crown, who had ſtiH 
many partizans among the nobility, in order 
to confirm the eſteem and affection of the po- 
pulace, he no ſooner aſcended the throne, than 
he repeated by proclamation what he had pro- 
miſe] on oath, as the cleareſt demonſtration of 
the ſincerity of his intentions. For the gene- 
ral ſatisfaction of his ſubjects, he granted a 
charter under the great ſeal, confirming their 
| privileges, and redreſſing the grievances under 
which they laboured. By this deed, which was 
diſperſed throughoutthe kingdom, the churches 
were reſtored to the poſſeſſion of all their im- 
munities, and exempted from all the impofi- 
tions they had ſuſtained from the tyranny of 
Rufus, eſpecially that of reſerving ſees for the 
king's uſe, and difpoſing of them without any 
regard to merit or capacity. He abohfhed the 
exceſſive fines which were exacted from the 
heirs of noblemen, on their taking poſſeſſion 
of their eſtates, at the death of former incum- 


bents ; he permitted all vaſſals of the crown to 


| diſpoſe of their children in marriage, accord- 
ing 
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ing to their own pleaſüre, except to the king's | landing in Kent, was recti vad with univerſal 
enemies j he appointed the mothers; or neareſt | demonſtrations of joy and reſpect. £ 14 
relations; guardians to minors; he eſtabliſned As he determined firmy ti attach the Eng- 
n ſtwidard for weights 4nd. meaſures through | liſh to his intereſt, he apprehended hothiqꝶ 
out the kingdom; he remitted all fines, mulcts, more conducive thereto, than his marriage 
and debts in the exchequer, ariſing from de- with Matilda, daughter to Malcolm, king of 
layed proſecutions; permitted the barons to be- | Scotland, by Margaret ſiſter to Edgar Athe- 
queith-cheir eſtates by will, and inſtituted a | ling. This princeis had been brought by her 
deed, regulating the diſpoſal of the property uncle from Scotland, and educated in a yunne- 
of : thoſe who: died inteſtate; he granted a ge- | ry at Wincheſter, under the care of her aunt 
neral pardon for all offences committed before | Chriſtian. She was not only a lady of moſt de- 
his coronation; exempted all military officers | firable accompliſhments,: mental and perſonal, 
from'gelds, talliages and benevolences, to all | but alſo an unexceptionable match in point of 
of which, he added a very material article, intereſt ; her uncle Edgar having no children, 
equally grateful to the Normans and Engliſh, | and the old Engliſh party efteeming her as the 
which was the revival of the laws that were.in | only ſurvivor of the Cerdic race, from whom 
force during the reigns of the Saxon kings, but | they might expect continuance of that vene- 
which had been aboliſhed ſince the conqueſt. rable line. Nothing therefore, could tend more 
- This charter, founded on the ſtricteſt equity, to promote his defign, than the union of the 
as well as ſoundeſt policy, being approved and Norman and Enghſh blood royal. 
ſigned by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, was | As this princeſs had aſſumed the veil, the 
tranſcribed into as many copies as there were | ceremony could not be performed, without ap- 
counties in England, and depoſited in the moſt | plication to the archbiſhop, who aſſembling a 
eminent monaſteries of each county. Having | council at Lambeth, ſo enforced his arguments 
paſſed this charter, Henry next aboliſned the | for Matilda's liberty to marry, as to obviate 
odious curfew, and committed the biſhop of | every negative plea, and the nuptials were ce- 
Durham, inſtigator of all the oppreſſions in the | lebrated with great magnificence, to the ge- 
late reign, cloſe priſoner to the tower, having neral ſatisfaction of the people of both king- 
ſtripped him of his dignity and: — domd 05 leni 30277070 l 3867 leap 
order to give him up to the juſtice! ois A. D. 1101. During theſe tranſactions, duke 
country; but the artful prelate found means Robert returned to Normandy, and reſumed 
to elude the defign, and eſcape from thence | the government without oppoſition; but tho? 
into France, where he endeavoured to embroil | the! dutchy had been mortgaged to Wilham, 
that government he could no longer direct. | Henry deemed it imprudent at this juncturr 
As the citizens of London had fignally e- to claim that part of the fucceſſion. But this 
ſpouſed his intereft, he rewarded their zeal | forbearance did not ſtifſe the reſentment of 
with granting them a charter of very extenſive | Robert againſt his brother, who had ſupplant- 
privileges; and to obtain the favour of the | ed him in his abſence. He pubhely declared 
Engliſh in general, recalled Anſelm, archbi- | his reſolution of 2 himſelf juſtice; in 
ſhop of Canterbury, who was become very po- which he was confirmed by Ranulph, biſhop 
Pular, thro' the influence of the monks, who | of Durham. And by the concurrence of ſeveral 
now enjoyed the greater part of the benefices | Norman lords, having found means to raiſe a 
in the kingdom. Henry, in a letter to this pre- conſiderable army, he began to prepare for an 
late, apologized for his being crowned in his | invaſion. In the meantime, the people were 
abſence, adding a cordial invitation to reſume | variouſly affected by the report of Robert's 
his functions in England, intimating at the | making preparations for aſſerting his right. 
lame time, his deſign of being guided by his | Some were for perſevering in their allegiance 
direction. The archbiſhop, joyfully embraced | to the king; while others, though ſatisfied 
_— opportunity of reviſiting England, and on | with the king's adminiſtration, objected to => 
No. 8. | Oo 7 right 
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Agkx of claim, ſo that 
by a very 


Juncture 


wol'rs mednte? between the king 
people. Accordingly 


ed by the people; till at length, the arch- 


Henry held his crown 
precarious tenure. At this critical 

| — — to Anſelm, archbiſhop of 
Catiterbury, who; at his ſollicitation, under- 
and his 
| many public meetings 
were held, and many articles of limitation pro- 


iſhop, by an eloquent harangue, on the ad- 


vantages accruing to the nation from Henry's 


effects of civil 
rance that the king would perſevere in the 
performance of the 

peaſed their 
glance.” | f ut n 
Robert did not however deſiſt from his pre- 
ions for invading England; and his par- 
ty had ſo artfully conducted matters, that great 
part of the fleet, which Henry had fitted out 
to oppoſe him, declared in his favour. The 
Engliſſt continued their allegiance to Henry, 
of whom he raiſed a 
Anſelm could not now recede from his pro- 
miſe of concurrence, he very ſtrenuouſly ex- 
erted himſelf in his ſervice. His coffers, his 
intereſt and his eloquence were devoted to his 
ſervice, and in ſhort, he laboured ſo indefa- 
tigably, that he brought over ſeveral noblemen 
to Henry's party. It | 
The revolt of the fleet obviating every dif- 
ficulty that might otherwiſe attend Robert's 
landing, Henry marched, at the head of a 
numerous army, to Penſey in Suſſex, and now 
owed the retainment of the crown to the zeal 
and authority of Anſelm. Indefatigable in his 
intereſt, he attended every meeting, both of 
the officers and ſoldiers, where he harangued 
them ſo pathetically, that he extorted, not on- 
ly allegiance to the king, but alſo a general 
declaration, that they would ſacrifice their lives 
in his ſervice. Soon after this, the duke of 
Normandy landed at Portſmouth, and the king's 
forces marching fronyPenſey, the rivals were 
ſoon in view — each other, and equally un- 
willing to hazard a battle. 

Rokire 


had been diſappointed in his ex- 
tions, was convinced of his brother's mi- 


itary capacity, and alſo ſenſible, that his failure 


wiſe'and impartial government, the dreadful 
war, added to his poſitive afſu- 


promiſes he had made, ap- 
clamour and gained their alle. 
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in this enterprize, would not only deprive him 
of all proſpect 


ect of the crown of England, but 
alſo his poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Normandy, 
Henry on the other hand, was perſuaded of 
the vaſt importance of the deciſion of a battle, 


and the precarious intereſt on which he relied 


for ſupport. Anſelm, obſerving the irreſolu- 


tion of both the commanders, embraced this 


opportunity of interpoſing his mediation; 


which was ſupported by all the noblemen and 
-prelates in both armies. An accommodation 


was accordingly ſet on foot, and a treaty of 
peace concluded, on condition that Robert 
ſhould renounce his claim to England, in con- 


ſideration of an annual ſtipend from Henry, of 


three thouſand marks of filver, and reſigning 


all the places he poſſeſſed in Normandy. It 


was alſo ſtipulated, that if one of the brothers 
ſhould die without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould 
ſucceed ; and that the adherents of each pa 
ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates, whether in England or Normandy. 
This treaty being ſigned and ratified, both 


the armies were diſbanded, and Robert, after 


ſpending two months with his brother, in the 
utmoſt harmony, returned to Normandy. Hen- 
ry though he had thus ſecured the crown, ſtill 
retained his reſentment againſt thoſe who had 
ured the invaſion, and reſolved to puniſh 
rſon of conſequence, who had joined 


Robert, as ſoon as he. could ſuggeſt plauſible 


pretences for gratifying his revenge. 
Robert de Beleſme, earl of Arundel and 
Shrewſbury, had been a principal abettor in 
this attempt, and therefore the chief object of 
his indignation. To ſatiate his revenge, he em- 
ployed ſpies conſtantly to beſet him, Who took 
ſuch advantages of his impetuoſity of temper, 
and unguarded behaviour, that they found 
ſufficient matter of indictment, conſiſting of 
five and forty different articles, which were 
delivered into his hand while he attended at 
court. He deſired to be indulged with time 
for preparing an anſwer, but inſtead of em- 
ploying it in that manner, devoted it to the 
fortification of caſtles, and putting himſelf in 

a poſture of defence. eit 
A. D. 1102. The king, on receiving intel- 
ligence of this, proclaimed him a traitor, and 
advanced 


"wh 


bang of e a rc, he on 
| of. Shrew 


—_— EE IEEE * 


north, which v AS. garriſoned by, a | 


Welch, under the command of. Roger Fitz- 
corbet, Robert Nevil, and Ulger Groſvenor, 
who defended it ſo yaliantly, that Henry be- 


gan to think it impregnable ; and therefore 
had recourſe to the all conquering power of 
gold, by which means he obtained the intereſt 
of Pantolf, governor of Stafford caſtle, Who, 
uſing his influence with the commanders of 
Bridgenorth, perſuaded them, on certain conſi- 
derations, to {urrender, 5 
During the time of this ſiege, the principal 
nobility of England interpoſed their mediation 
in favour of Robert, but the king rejected all 
their propoſals. Having thus reduced Bridge- 
north, he directed his march towards Shrewſ- 
bury, but before his arrival, the earl, finding 
his affairs grown deſperate, acknowledged his 
crime, ſurrendered as diſcretion, and ſubmit- 
ted himſelf to the mercy of the king, who, on 
condition of reſigning Arundel, and the reſt 
of his caſtles, permitted him to retire to Nor- 
mandy, but confiſcated his vaſt eſtate, and re- 
venged his rebellion on his brother, and Ro- 
ger, earl of Lancaſhire ;. ArnuIph de Montgo- 
mery lord of Pembrokeſhire ; Robert de Pon- 
tefract, and Robert de Malet, were allo, as 


Henry mbar 
biſhop of Canterbury, than the combined 
| power of thoſe lords. T 
| mined to introduce and eſtabliſh t 
+ doctrine of celibacy among the clergy, and to 


their ſervices, by which means he bound them 
to his intereſt, as well as ſubſtituted grateful 
dependents in lieu of dangerous rivals. But 
was more embarraſſed by Anſelm, arch- 
| 8. This prelate had deter- 
the monkiſh 
wreſt from the king, the inveſtiture of ps 


and abbots. To theſe ends he convened a ſy 
nod, in which, at his inſtigation, all married 


prieſts were excommunicated, though they 


were at that time very numerous in England 
Henry, thinking it prudent to evade every 
occaſion of giving the archbiſhop any diſguſt, 
ſuffered the decree to continue in full force, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the infe- 
nor clergy. It is remarked, and with much. 
propriety, . that though Anſelm's intentions. 
were applauded, they would in the end prove 
of much more dangerous conſequence, than 
granting them liberty of marrying, by excit- 
ing them to the commiſſion of practices, much 
more derogatory to their nature as men, and 
their function as eccleſtaſtics. „ 
Anfelm had previouſly received letters from 
the pope, inſiſting on the punctual obſervance 
of the canons, relative to lay inveſtiture; in 
conſequence of which, he refuſed: to conſecrate 
ſome biſhops whom the king had nominated. 
A CRORE enſued, and Anſelm determined to 
repreſent the caſe in perſon to pope Paſcal II. 
by whoſe immediate direction he had engaged 
in this attempt. He was accompanied by thoſe 
prelates who concurred in bis deſign; and 
Henry diſpatched the biſhops of Norwich, and 
Litchfield, together with William de Warle- 
waaſt, an eccleſiaſtic of profound learning, to 
defend his cauſe before the Roman we 
Fheir remonſtrances had no effect on. his: 
holineſs, who perſiſted in his pretenſions, and 
even threatened to excommunicate Henry, 
whom he found as zealous in maintaining his 


| 


prerogative. At length, it was JIRA In 
order to. mitigate the rigour of each party, 
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thought it molt 


ſelf on the king 


of the duke, to 
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1 and e 
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yy, 550 eu eilt. 
Warrenne, earl of Sur- 
7, and ee wks 7 bad a fre oh his account, 


— — — 


came over to Englan the reſtitu-, 
Hon, of thelt (fttes. © "Henry improving his | his 
COT Ines | 

nin 

cri by g the earl of 


, to 0 bib he bad granted his fa- 
het demefnes in Normandy. This er 
Uamped the 7 of Robett, WI 
feat that his expedition would be artended with | 
zes reſulting 
from the dere with his brother. He therefore 
expedient to defiſt from his 
application, have recourſe to the interpoſition 
1 n and even remit the payment of 


18 f bekeriohr Dothed the ange er of Hen ny, 
Wy reſtored Wilham de Wartenne” ro 
pofſeffion of his large eftates in England; but 
no advantage accrued to Robert from this en- 
terprize, who returned to his dominions, con- 
ſcidus of his raſh, unpremeditated conduct. 
A. D. 1104. The cart of Shrewſbury, after 
the loſs of bi eſtates in England, retired to 
Normandy, where, in order to revenge him- 
he invaded the properties of 
His ſubzects in that dutchy, under Pretence of 
retaliafin ng. che loffes he had ſuſtained in Eng- 
he duke had neither inclination nor 
means to quell theſe commotions, for he had 
already fold or mortgaged all his eſtates, ex- 
cept the city of Rouen, where he ſquandered 
his time in trifing amufements. | 
The earl was "encouraged by the indolence 
perſiſt in his outrages; till at 
length, Robert, rouzed by the inceſſant cla- 
mour of the people, raiſed an army to ſuppreſs 
theſe commotions, but was defeated. The am- 
bitious Belefme, elated with. this ſucceſs, be- | 
gan to cheriſh home i of becoming 'malter 
67 the whole duchy. the carcer of this ra. 


pid progreſs, he was joined by William, earl of 
Mortagne, ſon of duke Robert, and eldeſt of þ 


acror's half "brother's," 406- 


See bf Ke 


*heir we 
ce h la T 1 1 ſh of 
Neri in his expedifion £6 Fs H 9 
and died at Palermo, in Sicily.” Trritated by 
an ohne denial, Ju behaved to 5 King 
du ſuch inſolence, that a8 4 punifhmehr for 
is "difobedietice, ſie was Uilpoſteſfed gf the 
earkdom of Comma. " 

T unten beer of chefs carts; "Karat 
ſed Robert, that hie was at length compelled 
to conclude a peace with them, on tertns de- 
rogatory to the: honour, as well as dignity of 
an abſolure prince. 

A. P. Troß. The Normans, exaſperated at 
this mean condefcetifivir of t in Sake eter. 
mined to refer their perſons, liberties and pro- 


perties, to the government and protection of- 


the king of England. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, it was uninjjoully agreed, that 
Serlo, biſhop of Seez, and Robert, #bbot of 
the fame bi ſhould embark for E ripland, 

and im Fare che affiſt — of Henry, ory Zlad- 
1 embrace ſo plau pretence, ſpeedily 
collected an ny and landed! in Normandy. 


That he might vl his deſign with a ſpecious 


pretext, pr previous to his en een, he'repre- 
ſented ro his brother in' letter, that. tlie 

mans, from his conduct, were juſtifed in their 
complaint, that the torte peace he had 
made, expoſed them to continual ravages ; 
that their diſtreſſes compelted them, to apply 


| to him for relief, which on his neglect, he was 


determined to grant. 

Receiving no Nd: immediately on his 
arrival, he attacked and reduced ſeveral places 
of importance, while Robert ech nech inac- 
tive, unable to anticipate his projects, or ſtop 
the progreſs of his arms. The duke of Bre- 
tagne, and count of Atfou, for their own ſe- 
cufity, allowed Henry to place garriſons in 
fome of their frontier places, rather than re- 
duce the whole dutchy, ſenſible that a peace 
on any terms, muſt t nd greatly to their diſ- 
advantage. In this manner he extended his 
arms, and towards the end of the campaign, 


returned to England to recruit his forces. 
If we minutely ſcan ** part of Henty's 
conduct, 
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conduct, this rebuke of his brother for mal- 
adminiſtration, and aſſumption of the protec- 
torſhip. of the oppreſſed Normans, were but 


meer pretences for gratifying his ambition, 
and leyying an exorbitant tax on his ſubjects, 
as the Engliſh were wholly unconcerned in the 


invaſion and outrages, of thoſe two tyrannical | 


OAT IE. | f 
Robert, on the departure of Henry, find- 
ing his affairs in a deſperate ſituation, weakly 
determined to appeal to his brother's natural 
affection, which he imagined equally predo- 
minant with his own, and accordingly 5 
ed to England, with the deluſive hope of pre- 
vailing on him to deſiſt from his enterprize, 
and reſtore the towns he had taken. But ſo 
repugnant was the event to his expectation, 
that Henry not only rejected his application, 
but inſinuated to him, that he might think 
himſelf happy in being permitted to return. 


This arrogant behaviour ſo incenſed Robert, 


that he could not ſtifle his reſentment, but 
vented it in ſeveral loud exclamations againſt 
Henry, and on his return to Normandy, en- 
tered into a cloſe alliance with the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Mortagne. | . 

Henry, ſtill diffident of the power and in- 
tereſt of Robert in England, as well as the 
conſequence of his late treatment of him, and 
judging it neceſſary to obviate the ſcruples of 
his ſubjects, with regard to his own conduct, 
convened an aſſembly of the ſtates, in which, 
he repreſented the failings and infirmities of 
his brother, as well as the contempt that prince 
had expreſſed for the Engliſh ; he aggravated 
the oppreſſions under which the Normans 
groaned, and endeavoured to perſuade the 


Engliſh, it was incumbent on them to relieve 


a miſerable people. On the other hand, he re- 
minded them of the popular actions of his 
reign, and inſtanced particularly, the grand 
charter of privileges, he had granted at his 
coronation ; he aſſured them of his reſolution, 


of adhering to the moſt impartial and equi- 


table adminiſtration of juſtice, and concluded 
his harangue, with obſerving, that he conf- 
ded in the affection of his ſubjects, as an inſu- 
perable barrier againlt the deſigns of his ene- 
mies. | ry 

No. 8. 


the aſſe 


This Power addreſs had the deſired effect, 
the aſſembly thought themſelves honoured by 
the king's confidence, and relying on the ve- 
racity of his declarations, unanimouſly aſſured 

him, that their lives and ſervices were devoted 


to his intereſt. 


A.D. 1106. Henry aviled himſelf of theſe 
aſſurances, of the loyalty of his ſubjects, to 
require freſh ſubſidies, which | conſiderably 


augmented his armament, and enabled him to 


crols the ſea, in order to compleat the con- 
queſt of Normandy. The campaign was open- 


ed with the ſiege of Tinchebray, but finding 


its garriſon numerous, and ſtores. plenteous, 
he turned the ſiege into a blocade, and built a 
fort near it, in which he left ſome ſoldiers, to 
keep it in awe. The earl of Mortagne, how- 
ever, ſoon ſurprized the fort, put the garriſon 
to the ſword, and relieved the town. Duke 
Robert was not only joined by the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Mortagne, but alſo ſupported 
by ſome Norman lords, who had detected the 
{elfiſh motives of Henry, and were conſequent- 
ly averſe to his government; he therefore de- 
termined, at the inſtigation of his friends, to 
hazard a general and deciſive battle. In conſe- 
quence of this reſolution, the forces of the al- 
lies joined, and advanced in a body againſt the 

enemy. 3 ; 

Henry had made ſuch diſpoſals, that he could 

not eaſily be ſurprized ; ſo that after a ſharp 
and deſperate' engagement, the allies were to- 
tally defeated, notwithſtanding the perſonal 
valour of the duke of Normandy. At the firſt 
onſet, Robert charged the main body of the 
Engliſh with ſuch fury, and was ſo ſeconded 
by the earl of Mortagne, that they were com- 
pelled to recede. But the earl of Shrewſbury, 
who commanded one of the wings, being at 


the ſame time put to flight, and the king ad- 


vancing with a treſh body of horſe, to ſuſtain 


the centre, the Engliſh rallied immediately, 
and Robert's forces, impaired by Beleſme's 
deteat, as well as oyerpowered by numbers, 


were compelled to flight. 


The duke, finding it impoſſible to rally his 


troops, Choſe rather to be taken priſoner, than 
turn his back on the enemy; and his example 
was followed by the car] of Mortagne, and 


. | Edgar 


| 
| 


bert, 
Prince Edgar, who had often been the fport 


conſequence in England, when 


which they 


" | -- 
* a 


Eügar Atheling, who had contifttted with Ro- 
of er nes ks return from Paleſtine. 


rforr of no 
tetired into 
the country, from the hurry and tumult of 
anmbitiem, where he died of extreme age, with 


of fortune, was releaſed, as a 


the character of a good, inoffenſive, but weak 


fan. The duke and earl were not fo favour- 
ably treated, the fortnet being fentenced to 


impriſonment in Cardiff caſtle, in Glamorgan- 


ſhire, where he 


- 


protracted a life of miſerable 


and the lattet was fhut up for li 
of London: | 
Such was the unhappy fate of Robert, whoſe 
natural lenity was incapable of inflicting, on 
the moſt abandoned delinquent or inveterate 
enemy, the cruel puniſhment he ſuſtained from 
an inhuman brother, whoſe life he had ſo gene- 
rouſly faved, at the fiege of Mount St. Michael, 
A. D. 1106. Malmſbury, endeavours to 
juftify this act of Henry, by alledging, that 
Robert never loved him during their minori- 
ty, and had alſo done him many injuries. But 
no reaſon can even palliate, much leſs juſtify, 


in the Tower 


ſo palpable a breach of humanity, and the more 


binding ties of conſanguinity. 


| Nothing. was now wanted to complete the | 


reduction of Normandy, but the ſubjection of 
Robert de Beleſme, who by the mediation of 
the eart of Maine, was received into favour, 
and reſtored to the greateſt part of his pater- 
nal poſſeſſions in Normandy. The victory of 
Tinchebray, having veſted the king with the 
dominion of Normandy, he returned in triumph 
to England, and immediately ſummoned a 


council to reform ſeveral abuſes that had 1 
e 


into the government, and much oppreſſed t 

common people. By the feudal law, the tenants 
on the crown demeſnes, were obliged to ac- 
comfmodate the king, and his retinue, when 
he travelled. The people were by this means 
much aggrieved, by the enormous outrages of 


thoſe who followed the court. Theſe attendants 


had frequently waſted the country, through 
paſſed, inſulted the tenants, vio- 
lated the chaſtity of their wives and daughters, 
and behaved in fo brutal a manner, that the 
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captivity, to a term of twenty eight years; 
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| eople, alatitied ar the Kitg's apptosch, fre- 
Tenth deſerted their abe a retited 
with their families and effects into woods and 


o | 
ag „ to FO. this 1 
petyerfion of power, en ablifhed an 
edict, by wh t at perfons contend of fuch 
offences, were puniſhable with the loſs of 
their eyes, hands, or forne othet member. 
A. P. 1107. Coiners were alfo become 
numerous, being ſecure of the protection of 
the great, for whom they worked privately 
in their houſes, to which the officers of juſtice 
had no acceſs ; accordingly an edict was pub- 


iſhed, that falſe coiners ſhould, on conviction, 


loſe their eyes and virility. Thefe ſalutary 
laws, induced the people to conceive happy 
omens of the equity and moderation of Henry, 
had they not been followed by an immediate 
reverſion of conduct. Elated with his con- 
queſt of Normandy, he threw off the reſtraint 
under which he had diſguiſed his arbitrary diſ- 
poſition, baniſhed all his former affability, 
and ruled regardleſs of the chatter which he 
granted on his acceſſion to the throne. 
Anſelm was now the ſole object of his re- 
ſpect, from a motive of fear rather than love, 
as he ſtill remembered how that prelate had 
expedited a bull for his excommunication, 
The archbiſhop reſolved to avail himſelf of 
this favourable juncture, to execute the ſcheme 
he had formed againſt the married clergy. Ac- 


.cordingly he called a ſynod, to deliberate on 


meaſures neceſſary for enforcing the canons 
againſt the marriage of prieſts, and the former 
being deemed ineffectual, it was decreed, that 
all married prieſts ſhould put away their 
wives, on pain of immediate ſuſpenſion ; and 
abſolute excommunication, ſhould they pre- 
ſume to officiate in divine ſervice, after having 
refuſed compliance with the decree of the 
A 5 
His laſt diſpute was with Thomas, biſhop 
elect of Vork, who refuſed coming to Can- 
terbury, to make the uſual profeſſion of 
canonical obedience, and be conſecrated by 

Anſelm. | 
Thomas flattered himfelf, that he ſhould be 
able to elude theſe marks of ſubmiſſion, by 
obtaining 
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obtaining: a pal from Rome. But Anſelm 
anticipated the deſign, by prevailing on the 
pope to delay the pall, and prey 3 
biſhop from aſſiſting at his conſecration, till 
he had obeyed the dictates of his duty. But 
the archbiſhop did not furvive the concluſion 
of this affair, and, in a few days after his de- 


ceafe, Ulric, a Roman cardinal, arrived with 


a pall for the church of York, to be difpoſed 
at the pleaſure of the primate. Arpa 
The afchbiſhop of Canterbury dying in the 
mean time, gave rife to a diſpute on the fub- 
ject, and the king ſummoning a council of 
lords, ſpititual and temporal, it was deter- 
mined, after ſome debate, that the biſhop 
elect ſhould, under his hand and ſeat, make 
profeſſion of canonical obedience to the pri- 
mate of England, and the ſee of Rome. 
Thomas complied with the determination of 
the council, and being conſecrated by Richard 
biſhop of London, received the pall at York, 
from the hands of the Roman cardinal; 
A. P. 1109. Ambaſſadors arrived from 
Henry V. emperor of Germany, about this 
period, demanding in marriage the princeſs 
Matilda, daughter to Henry, though only 
eight years of age, Henry gladly acceded to 
ſuch an advantageous p „and the arti- 
cles were ſoon diſpatched. The ceremom 
was performed by proxy, and the faces 
ſent next year to her huſband, with a ſplendid 
equipage, and a liberal portion, raiſed by a 
heavy tax on the nation. But the joy of this 
alliance with the emperor, was much abated, 
by a treaty concluded between Lewis le Groſs, 
king of France, and Fulk, count of Anjou, 


for eſtabliſhing William, fon of Robert, in 


poſſeſſion of his father's dominions. 


At the time of his father's departure from 


England, this young prince was committed 
to the care of Elias, count of St. Sidon, by 
whom he was treated with ſuch affectionate re- 
gard, that his jealous uncle began to fear a 


party might be raiſed, in order to recover his 


paternal honours. He therefore diſpatched 


orders to Robert Beauchamp, to arreſt the 


young prince of Normandy, and convey him 
to a place of ſecurity. But. the prince being 


apprifed of his deſign, found means to eſcape | 


with his tator; to the court of France, where 
his perſonal and mental qualities procured him 
many powerful friends. 


Th Aronteſt of theſe were earl Beleſme 


| Was 


and Fulk, the latter of whom promiſed” him 
his daughter in marriage. Henry, alarmed 
at thefe 9 to Normandy, and 
roſecuted the war againſt theſe partizans of 
us nephew, with various ſucceſs. Eart Beleſme 
che moſt zealous affertor of the right of 
yo 


, 


the young prince, and gained feveral advan- 
tages over the king's troops, till being arreſted 


at Bonneville, as an ambaſſador of Lewis, 


* 


King of France, he was ſent into England, 


and condemned to perpetual impriſonment, 
at Wareham, in Dorſe 


ire. | 
The king of France, and count of Anjou, 


alarmed at the loſs of ſo powerful an aſſiſtant, 


readily aſſented to propofals of Peace, which 
were concluded, on condition that the Nor- 


man barons, who had aſſiſted the young prince, 


fhould not be deprived of their eſtates, and 


that the daughter of the count of Anjou, al- 


ready engaged to William the young prince 
of Normandy, ſhould marry William, the for 


and heir of Henry. By this treaty, the Nor- 


lated by the Daniſh wars, the 


man prince was obliged to quit the court of 


Anjou, and retired to Baldwin, earl of Flan- 
ders, by whom he was honourably received. 
A. D. 1110. Literature, which had long 
languiſhed, was this year revived at Cam- 
bridge. According to moſt hiſtorians, Ed- 
ward the Elder had formerly founded an uni- 
verſity there; but the town being depopu- 
lite arts de- 
cayed, and we hear nothing of their revival 


till this time. 


A. D. 1111. Henry, having thus ſettled 


' the affairs of Normandy,, returned to Eng- 


land, and was at length prevailed on by the 
pope and clergy, to fill the vacant benefices. 
of the church, and particularly the ſee of 
Cantetbury, the revenues of which he had. 
engroſſed, during a term of five years. In 


conſequence of the king's . conſent, a ſynod: 


was convened, when Ralph, biſhop of Ro- 


cheſter, who had performed the functions of 
primate, during the vacancy, was unani- 


mouſly elected to the ſee, to the general ap- 
probation 


—— — 
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probation of : 
much eſteeme. 


5 other vacancies were ſupplied, 


| pedition, ! 
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pools. Wars be My 
A. D. 1114. At the fame | Gt x, all th 
great 


5 wit 
partiality to the Normans, who were preferred, 
8 any regard to morals or learning. 
Henry determined totally to extirpate the | 
Walth, who {till continued their inſurreftions. 
To accompliſh this defign, he entered their 
province with a numerous army, 8 85 in 
three different diviſions, laying 
country with fire and ſword. Bt the Welh, 
prudently declining a general engagement, | 
retired to their mountains and receſſes, and | 
took every opportunity of ſurpriſing ſtrag; | 
ling parties of his army, by which means, 
By was at length obliged to grant them 
terms of peace. On his return from this ex- 
he received intelligence of his daugh- 
ter Matilda's marriage and | coronation at 
een, | 
A. D. 1115. Henry ſoon Mer embarked | 
again for Normandy, where he exacted from 
the ſtates, the oath of fealty, to his ſon Wil- 
lian, then a minor, and thence returning to, | 
England, uſed. the ſame precaution, to ſe⸗ 
cure the ſucceſſion to his family. To this i im- 
portant end, he convened a general aſſembly 
at Saliſbury. at which all preſent, acknow- 
ledged William as lawful ſucceſſor to the crown 
of England, on the demiſe of his father, and 
took the oath of preſerving their allegiance. _ 
A. D. 1116. From this aſſembly, lome de- 
rive the origin of the commons ſitring i in par- 
fiament, alledging, that in compliance with 
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excitingt 685 ing princes to riſe againſt 
him. . Though. he veiled. his deſigns by the 
molt artfi any Henry was ſenſible, that 
he Was, principal, incentive of the frequent op- 
| poſition, he met with from the petty, princes, 
and therefore determined to cope with him in 
| his own way. His nephew, Theobald, earl of 

| Blois, ſon of his ſiſter dela, having received, 

ſome injuries from the king of France, Henry 
| excited him to revenge, and ſupplied him with 
a ſtrong reinforcement. Lewis, on the other 
hand, inveſted the ſon of Robert with the 
duchy of Normandy, promiſing to aſſiſt him 
with 15 utmoſt power. Lewis accordingly le- 
vied an army, in order to recover William's 
inheritance, and being reinforced by a conſi- 
derable body of forces from F landers, entered 
Normandy, and commenced hoſtilities, having 
previouſly demanded of Henry to renounce 
his uſurpation, and releaſe Robert, whom he 
unjuſtly confined. 

A. D. 1118. In the mean time Ip made 
great preparations, at the expence of the Eng- 
| Ih, croſſed the ſea, and j joining forces with 

the duke of Bretagne, and earl of Blois, advan- 

ced to give the enemy battle. But Lewis, fear- 
ing to hazard an engagement, retired, and 
meanly ſent propoſals of peace to. Henry, 
| which he granted, on condition of the ceſſion 
Giſors, then in bis hands; after which he re- 
turned to England, to prevent the reception of 
a legate, ſent by the pope with his permiſſion. 
Soon after this, died the excellent Matilda, 
univerſally regretted by the Engliſh, not only 
for her eminent virtues, but alſo her deſcent 


the Norman caſtor, Henry ſummoned not | from the blood of Cerdic, that illuſtrious aſ- 


only the lords ſpiritual aud temporal, but alſo 
the commons, and that this was the firſt time, 
thoſe who repreſented the people, were ad- 
mitted to fit in the grand aſſembly ' of the 
people of the nation. But this conferred no 

at honour on the people, nor evinced any 
degree of condeſcenſion in the king, as his 
ſole motive was to allure them to a compliance | 
with his ſanguine deſires. | 

A. D. 1117. Henry had been embarraſſed 
by Lewis king of France ever fince his acceſ- 
ſion to the crown of that kingdom, either by 
protecting the malecontents in Normandy, or 


ſertor of the cauſe of liberty. | 
Henry had ſcarce arrived in England, be⸗ 
fore L.ewis, in violation of the late treaty, ſur- 
223 Giſors, and laid waſte the adjacent coun- 
. This perfidious conduct incenſed Henry, 
. nevertheleſs, for a while ſtifled his reſent- 
ment, to the aſtoniſhment of his nobles, to 
whom he aſſigned as the cauſe of his ſuſpen- 
ſion, that he had learned from his father, that the 
beſt way to reduce the French, was to let them 
vent their firſt fury; but he ſoon convinced 
them, that his heſitation was not the effect of 
fear; for, aſſembling a formidable armament, ; 
he 
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he landed on the continent, where his expec- 
tation of ſucceſs. was greatly enhanced by the, 
death of the earl of Flanders, and reyolt of the 
count of Anjou, whom, he had attached to his 
intereſt by a conſiderable preſent, and the con- 
ſummation of the marriage betwe 
William and the cqunt's daughter. 
Lewis, in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt, 
in the mean time, affected to ſhew, peculiar 
marks of eſteem to the young prince of Nor- 
mandy, not only by creating him ſecond in 


command, but entruſting him with an expe- 


dition, and promiſing him perſonal aſſiſtance, 


if requiſite. The young prince accordingly 


marched forth at the head of a conſiderable 


detachment, when he received intelligence, 


that his uncle had advanced as far as Brenville, 


with a deſign to engage the French army. In 


conſequence of this, he ſent information to 
Lewis, who arrived with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, made diſpoſal for a general engagement, 


and then marched towards the enemy. A battle 
enſued, in which the Norman prince, at the 
head of the French ſquadrons, evinced ſingu- 
lar proweſs, by breaking the firſt line of Hen- | 


ry's army, and even difordering the ſecond, 
which the king commanded in perſon. 
Criſpin, a French cavalier of renowned va- 
lour, perſonally attacked the king uch 
him twice with his ſabre ſo forcibly, that he 
penerated his helmet, and wounded him ſo ſe- 
verely as to occaſion great effuſion of blood. 
But Henry, rather rouzed than intimidated at 


this, aimed a furious blow at the cavalier, 


which laid him and his horſe at the royal feet. 
In the mean time, Lewis, at the head of 
his infantry, ſeconded the efforts of the young 
prince with ſuch ardor, that the Normans, who 
compoſed the firſt and ſecond lines of his army, 
were on the point of yielding or being cut to 
pieces. wh 1 3 ane 
The Engliſh were ſo ſtimulated by this ac- 
tion, that they flew to the relief of their ſo- 
vereign, and exerting the reſolution of men, 
who ſcorned to be vanquiſhed, reverſed the 


| ſcene and totally routed the French, tough 


much ſuperior in number. The ſtandard of 


France was taken, and ſent in triumph to Rou- 


en his ſon 


, and ſtruck | 
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; appearance. of a rout, had diſmounted in order 
| to: fight on foot, and his horſe and trappings 
being taken, were after the battle ſent back by 
the ing with conſiderable preſents as tokens 
of regard to his eminent, valour. 
A. D. 1119, While Henry was employed 
in ſubjecting the Normans, Lewis endeayour- 
ed to avail himſelf of the reſidence of pope 
Calixtus II. then in France, hoping that he 
might be able to prevail with him to ſummon 
the Engliſh biſhops to a convention, appoint- 
ed by his authority at Rheims. His applica- 
tion to his holineſs ſucceeded, and Henry per- 
mitted the biſhops to attend the council. 
There were preſenta, conſiderable majority 
of French prelates, ſome of whom, ſuborned 


a 


by the king, inveighed much againſt Henry, 
and even propoſed his excommunication, for 
uſurping the dominions, and unjuſtly confin- 
ing the perſon of the duke of Normandy, 
who, as one of the cruſade, came under the 
protection of the church. * 

The pope, chuſing to avoid any animoſity 
with Henry, evaded 


— — 


ad 


e motion, by promiſing 
to effect a reconciliation between the brothers 
himſelf; ſoon after which, his holineſs came 
to Giſors, where he offered his mediation, 
and after many mutual remonſtrances, a 
treaty. was concluded between the two 
monarchs, by which the places taken on both 
ſides were reſtored, and the priſoners releaſed 
without ranſom. | | 5 
| Henry's ſon William did homage to Lewis 
for the dukedom of Normandy, but no pro- 
viſion was made for the young Norman prince, 
who, nevertheleſs, ſtill enjoyed the favour 
and protection of the king of France. Henry 
having thus ſettled a peace on the continent, 
embarked, and arrived in England on the 
twenty-ſixth of November. i 

The prince went on board a new veſſel, be- 
longing to Thomas Fitz-ſtephen, whoſe fa- 
ther had piloted the conqueror in his firſt ex- 
pedition againſt Harold, accompanied by a 
great number of young noblemen. Being 
deſirous to overtake the king, who failed be- 
tore him, he encouraged the maſter to expe- 
dite their paſſage, at the ſame time promifing 


| 


en. The young prince of Normandy, on the | the ſeamen a reward if their ſhip arrived firſt. 
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In compliance with the prince's? 


veſſel ſtruck and fbundered on 4 rock; hey, 
however, endeavoured to hoiſt out the boat, 


in order to preſerve the life of the young prince; 


which, by their diligence, they effected; but, 
as he was putting off, the cries of Matilda, 
his natural ſiſter, ſo affected him, that he re: 
turned to the wreck, and took her into the 
boat; but ſo many perſons at this time graſp- 
ing at life, wiped in, that ſhe ſoon overſet, 
and every foul on board periſhed.” All that 
remained in the unfortunate bark met the 
fame fate, except a butcher of Rouen, by 
whoſe means the circumſtances of this tragical 


melancholy news, fainted away, and it is re- 
corded by many hiſtorians, that he was never 
ſeen to laugh from that moment to the day 
of his death. —© | I 
A. D. 1121. However, to repair in ſome 
meaſure the loſs he had ſuſtained by the late 
calamitous incident, the king determined to 
engage in a ſecond marriage with Adeliza, 
daughter of Geoffrey, earl of Louvain. Ac- 
cordingly he aſſembled a council at London, 
where the match being propoſed and approved, 
deputies were named to carry on the negoci- 
ation, and the whole was tranſacted with ſuch 

dition, that the nuptials were ſolemnized 

at Windfor in the month of February. 

Ihe valiant earl of Cheſter having periſhed 
with the prince, in the late ſhipwreck, Griffith, 
prince of North Wales, was encouraged to re- 
new his incurſions, and according] 
fons, at the head of a body of forces into 
Cheſhire, which they plundered and laid waſte. 


Henry determined to chaſtize theſe reſtleſs in- 


vaders in perſon, levied an army, and ad- 
vanced as far as Snowden, in Caernarvonſhire. 
As he continued his progreſs, he came to a 
certain place, from which there were two paſles 


to the ſpot whereupog he intended to encamp, | 


one of which was plain and broad, but a con- 
ſiderable way about, the other narrow, but 
more direct. He therefore ordered his army 
to march by the firſt, and took the other in 
perſon with his attendants. Having advanced 


pretty far, he found himſelf taken in an, 


maſter made fall, but by. ſome” abcident, the 


ſent his. 


| Accordingly peace was e 
tion of Griffith's furniſhing the king with a 
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advancing? were glad to accede to any terms. 
ace was concluded, on condi- 
thouſand head of cattle, towards defraying the 
charges of the WAtt TD 
A. D. 1122. Soon after his return from this 
expedition, Ralph, archbiſhop'of Canterbury, 
departed this life; this prelate was remarkably 
tenacious of the prerogatives of his ſee, as an 
inſtance of which it is cited by biographers, 
that on ſolemnities, he always inſiſted as his 


| ra right, to place the crown on the king's head. 
action were known. Henry, on hearing the | 


The vacancy of the metropolical ſee occa- 


ſioned a very warm conteſt, between the 
monaſtic and ſecular clergy, and the biſhops, 
at a council called to deliberate on a ſucceſſor, 


deſired the king would appoint one of the laſt 
mentioned order, alledging the miſchiefs ge- 
nerally conſequent on the choice of monkiſh 
primates, 'who were not only bigots to the ſee 
of Rome, but averſe to the ſecular clergy and. 
the king's ſupremacy. The monks of Can- 
ter interpoſed in- behalf 'of their order, 


but their application was rejected, and at 


length, four being nominated for their choice, 
William de Corboil, abbot of St. Bennet's, 
was confirmed by the king, approved by the 
council, and conſecrated by Richard, biſhop 
of London. 8 

A. D. 1123. Though Henry had juſt con- 
cluded a peace in Normandy, freſh commo- 
tions were raiſed by Robert Mellent, lord of 
Pont Andemer, a nob'zman of eminent rank, 
who, ſecretly ſupported by the king of France, 
exerted his utmoſt influence in favour of 
William, fon to duke Robert. Henry, alum- 
ed at the rapid progreſs he had made, repaired 
to Normandy at the head of a powerful army. 
On his arrival he inveſted and ſoon reduced 
Andemar, and then improved the fortifications, 
and reinforced the garriſons of Caen, Houen, 
and Arques. 

Theſe vigorous. meaſures impeded the pro- 
greſs of the Normans, though Robert de Mel- 
lent, and the count de Montfort, ſtill kept the 
field, till at laſt they fell into an ambuſcade 


and? 


and were made priſoners. Fulk, count of 
Anjou, incenſed at Henry's refuſing to re- 
ſtore the lands which he had given as a por- 
tion with his daughter on her marriage with 


rince William, by whom ſhe was left a widow, 


had alſo engaged in the conſpiracy. | 
Lewis, king of France, ſtill protected the 
unfortunate fon of duke Robert, and gave 
him in marriage his ſiſter-in-law, with the 
poſſeſſion of Pontois, Chamonte, Mante, and 
all the Vexin Francois, and at the fame time 
ſupplied him with a powerful armament, to 
promote the recovery of his paternal domi- 
nions, ſo that Henry was ſtill involved in a 
dangerous and expenſive war, to ſupport 
which he impoſed on his Engliſh ſubjects in- 
tolerable taxes, which excited amongſt them a 
eneral clamour. 7 * 

This calamity was aggravated by an iniqui- 
tous adminiſtration of juſtice. At the ſame 
time, the coin was debaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that a pound would hardly purchaſe the in- 
trinſic value of a ſhilling. 

A. D. 1124. While Henry continued in 
Normandy, the pope ſent the cardinal de 
Crema his legate into England. The prelate 
was honourably received, and admitted to 
che dignified prerogatives of the primate, but 
not with the approbation of the people, who 
were unuſed to ſee legates exerciſe ſuch autho- 
rity in the kingdom. He aſſembled a general 
council at London, in which he preſided, and 
enacted, amongſt other rigorous laws, a ſe- 
vere canon againſt the marriage of-the clergy, 
which he affirmed to be a moſt notorious 
crime. But Henry did not permit the car- 
dinal to lord it thus from a conſcientious mo- 
tive, but to obtain from the pope, a power 
hereafter to execute the decrees of the coun- 
cil; for when inveſted with this authority, he 
ſuffered the clergy without ſcruple, to violate 
the canon, on payment of a certain ſum for a 
diſpenſation. | | 

A. D. 1125. The Engliſh were highly of- 
tended at this legation; and William, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, repaired to Rome, to- 
aſſert the independency of the metropolitan 
power, But inſtead of ſupporting, he be- 


trayed the cauſe of the Engliſh prieſthood, 


—_ =. 
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| 
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and returned veſted with a legantine power, 
by authority of which, he called a fynod at- 
Weſtminſter, and confirmed the canons againſt” 
the married cler. benen 
The king had been in vain expecting iſſue 
by his ſecond queen, during a term of ſix 
years, when finding there was no probability 
of obtaining his deſire, he thought the beſt 
method he could take, for the ſecurity of his 
Norman dominions, was to attach ſome po-w-- 
erful prince in his intereſt. In order to this, 
he determined to ſettle the ſucceſſion on his 
daughter Matilda, who, on the death of the 


— 


emperor her huſband, had returned to Eng- 


land, and was greatly reſpected by the peo- 


ple, on account of her deſcent from the 


Saxon kings. She was alſo approved by the 


Normans, who, as they were now deprived of 


every view of a prince of their own nation, 
deemed it their intereſt to adopt the govern- 
ment of a princeſs deſcended from the con- 
queror, to whom they owed all their poſſeſ- 
ſions in England. From theſe conſiderations,” 
the king entertained ſanguine hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in his deſign, and convened an aſ- 
ſembly of all the immediate vaſſals of the 
Crown. Eo 

At this council were preſent, David, king 
of Seotland, and Stephen, count of Bou- 
logne, the king's nephew, who, together with. 
the reſt of the members, conſenting to Hen- 
ry's meg. he declared Matilda preſump- 
tive heir to the crown. 14 

A. D. 1127. Having taken this precau- 
tion, he married the princeſs to Geoffrey 


_ 
ll 


| Plantagenet, ſon of Fulk, count of Anjou, 


who. had aſſigned his dominions to his ſons, 
in order to. take poſſeſſion. of the crown of 
Jeruſalem, on the death of his father-in-la w, 
Baldwin II. The king, in this choice, pre- 
ferred his own intereſt to the 'nelination of 


Matilda, who could not, without rebuctance, 


enter into an alliance derogatory to her for- 
mer dignity; nor was this match leſs diſap- 


proved by the Engliſh and Norman barons, 


who had not been conſulted in this matter; 
by which ſome had been diſappointed in their 


own views upon the empreſs, and baffled in 
their towering expectation of one day aſcend- 


ing the throne. 


1 


a nobleman, whoſe power was a ſufficient bul- 
wark- to his Norman dominions, now deter- 
mined to act in the offenſive, carry a war into 
the very heart of France, and, at the ſame 
time, excite the Flemings to revolt, in favour 
of Theodoric, count 
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entered France with a | 
ſome of the towns of the Netherlands rebel - 
Jed, and amongſt 
immediately inveſted, but made ſo ſtout a 
defence, that his competitor had time to come 
to its relief. A battle enſued, in which Theo- 
doric was defeated, and William muſt have 


wounded by a lance, which brought on his 
death in five days. This young prince, poſ- 


which account, by the Belgic hiſtorians, he 
was ſurnamed Myer. 


of Henry, than the death of this young 
Prince, and the preſence of the Engliſh army 
in France. which compelled Lewis to deſiſt 


from his projects, and conclude a 


ſue, Henry was left in the indiſputable poſ- 
ſeſſron of Normandy. - 


doric, who had married Sibilla, his daughter- 


pulſion, quietly acquieſced in his government. 


| bliſhed them in their Norman eſtates. The 
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Henry having thus ſecured the intereſt of 


Alfatia. - 
A. D. 1128. Purſuant to his deſign, he 
rful army, when 


others, Aloſt, which was 


reduced the town, had he not been mortally 


ſeſſed many of the virtues of his father, but 
the ill conſequences of his profuſion, induced 
him to run into the oppoſite extreme, on 


Nothing could more conduce to the intereſt 


peace with 
him; and as Robert had now no legitimate iſ- 


A. D. 1129. Having made peace with 
Lewis, he entered into an alliance with Theo- 


in-law, while the Normans, now from com- 


At the ſame time, to concihate their affection, 
he extended his forgiveneſs to all who im- 
plored his mercy, and attached many perſons 
of Rue! and influence to his intereſt, by 
acts of benevolence and generoſity. He re- 
Jeaſed Mellent and his aſſociate, and re- eſta- 


Welſh and Scots, ever ſince the concluſion of 
peace, had continued within the bounds of 
reſpect to the Enghſh government. Thus the 
tumultuous reign of William ſeemed to pro- 
miſe a calm and tranquil concluſion. 


A. D. 1130. Peace being thus eſtabliſhed, | 


Henry viſited his Norman dominions, where 
he ſpent beſt part of a year, and had an in- 
terview with Innocent II. to whom he 
made 3 preſents, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his ſupremacy, in conſequence 
8 both Henry and the King of 
France, declared in favour of Innocent, 
though his rival, Anacletus, occupied the 
papal chair at Rome. Having executed the 
purpoſes of his viſit, Henry returned to Eng- 


land, with his daughter Matilda, who in con- 


ſequence of ſome diſguſt, had parted from 
the earl her huſband. 

On his arrival, he ſummoned a general aſ- 
ſembly of the States, where the oath of fealty 
to the empreſs was renewed ; after which, at 


the particular defire of her huſband, ſhe re- 
turned to Normandy, and was joyfully re- 


ceivel., - 

A. D. 1132. This year is remarkable for 
the eſtabliſhment of the biſhopric of Car- 
lifle, and the burning great part of the city 
of London, to which accident it was fre- 
quently expoſed, on account of the houſes 
being moſtly built of wood. 

A. D. 1133. But this dreadful calamity 
was ſucceeded by a joyful event, for Henry's 
daughter, the next year, was delivered of a 
fon, who was named Henry, and afterwards 
aſcended the Engliſn throne. 

The king had no ſooner received the grate- 
ful news, than he fummoned another general 
aſſembly, in which he cauſed the nobles to 
take a third oath, in favour of the empreſs 
and her fon. In the cloſe of the ſummer he 
embarked for Normandy, impatient to ſee 
his auſpicious grandſon. The day he went 
on board, was remarkable for an eclipſe of 
the fun, attended with a terrible earthquake, 
and flames of fire iſſuing from the clefts of the 
earth with great violence. | 

Some monkiſh writers pretend, theſe acci- 
dents were preſages of the king's death, which 
did not happen till two years after. Robert, 
his unfortunate brother, died before him, at 
the caſtle of Cardiff; he was a prince of great 
humanity, affability, and generoſity, though 
by his indolence and profuſion, he loſt that 
crown, to which he had a ſuperior claim by ſe- 
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A:D.1135.] 
niority and intrinſic merit. He was buried in 
the choir of the cathedral at Glouceſter, where 
his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. 
A. D. 1133. Henry did not long ſurvive his 
brother, for about the latter end of Auguſt 
1133, he was ſeized with a violent diſorder, 
which put a period to his life in a few days. 
RH ing to molt hiſtorians, he brought on 
the cauſe of his death, by indulging an ex- 
' ceſſive fondneſs for lampreys, which occaſion- 
ed a ſurfeit. When he perceived his end ap- 
proaching, he ſent for Robert, earl of Glou- 


ceſter, his natural ſon, Hugh, archbiſhop of |. 


Rouen, William de Warrenne, earl of Surry, 
with ſeveral other noblemen, to whoſe care he 
earneſtly recommended the concerns of his 
daughter, without mentioning her huſband, 
who had incurred his diſpleaſure, by ſome late 
inſtances of behaviour. He then made his will, 
| bequeathing to his domeſtics, guards, and at- 
tendants, about ſixty thouſand pounds Ster- 
ling. He remitted the forfeitures of his bro- 
ther's and nephew's adherents, whom he or- 
dered to be recalled to the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates; directed that his debts ſhould be 
punctually diſcharged, and having requeſted 
that his corpſe might be tranſported and inter- 


founded, reſigned his breath at the caſtle of 
Lyons, near __ on Sunday the firſt of 
December, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, 
and thirty ſixth of his reign. 
Henry was of middle ſtature, and robuſt 


1 P AN . - 


A.D.QUCH is the fluctuation of human 
1136. affairs, that the beſt concerted mea- 
ſures are frequently baffled, by unforeſeen and | 
unexpected events. This is in no inſtance more 
remarkably verified, than in the preſent ſub- 
ject of our hiſtory, / for we find, that notwith- 
{ſtanding the extraordinary precautions the art- 
ful Henry uſed, to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his 
daughter, thoſe very means, in ſome reſpects, 
eventually proved deſtructive of their end. 


In order to beg HEE: the intereſts of ** 
Nes. 


— 
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ty, improved by aſſiduous NR 
the ſurname of Beauclerck, or ſcholar, (by way 
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form, of pleaſant countenance, affable temper 5 
and facetious difpoſition. His natural capaci- 
acquired him 


of diſtinction) for the learning of thoſe days 
was confined to the eccleſiaſtics, while he re- 
tained the reliſh for literature, imbibed in his 
youth. But theſe amiable qualities were ſullied 


by the blendings of inſatiable avarice, exceſ- 


ſive venery, inexorable auſterity, and impla- 


cable cruelty ; nor would the united exertion 


of all his graces wipe off the ſtain, or palliate 
the enormous guilt his character has contrac- 
ted, from his more than lavage brutality to his 


| unfortunate brother. 


He, amongſt many others, under the 05 
ence of the meaneſt cowardice, on the ap- 
proaching view of death, endeavoured to diſ- 


pel the fears, and quell the tumults of a tor- 


tured conſcience, by a reverſion of conduct, 
and an extorted 3 of juſtice and bene-⸗ 


Hence; but ſuch acts, though good, reſpec- 
ting the paſſive object, can never evince, even 


the ſhadow of merit, reſpecting the agent, 


whoſe whole life had been devoted to the gra- 
tification of predominant paſſions, regardleſs 


of the functions incumbent on him, as king 
ed in the abbey of Reading, which he had 


and man. Nor does the charter of privileges 
he granted, though eventually ineſtimable 
to the Engliſh, redound to his honour, as it 
appears founded on the baſe motive, of pre- 


ſerving the crown his anion had uſurp- 
ed. 


ſadly, he bad conferred ſignal favours upon 
Stephen, third ſon of count de Blois, by Ade- 
la, daughter of the Conqueror. He not only 
careſſed him at court, and beſtowed on him 
the honours and eſtates of Robert Mallet, but 
effected a match between him and Matilda, 
daughter and heireſs of Euſtace, count of Bou- 
logne, by Mary of Scotland. In right of this 
lady, Stephen ſucceeded to the county of Bou- 
logne, beſides a vaſt eſtate in England, which 


had been given to her anceſtors at the conqueſt. 


R r Hen y 


F 


Stephen, but ſending for Henry, his younger 


the credit and 
avail themſelves of the unfortunate death -of 


of danger in his laſt ſickneſs, diſpatched intel- 


to him the crown. 


fairs, both eccleſiaſtical, and civil, which en- 


paved the way for his uſurpation, immediately 
on Henry's death, he repaired to Whitſand, 


he arrived without diſcovery or ſuſpicion. He 


2 by the citizens, who ſaluted him as 


Henry, politicly thinking he could do no 
ont than enable his nephews to ſupport his 
"family, not ; d che fortune of 


brother, created him abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
and biſhop of Wincheſter. Theſe ſingular to- 
kens of reſpe& from the king, ſo enhanced 
reputation of the two brothers, 
, thinking to 


that they formed a ftrong party 


prince William. 

Notwithſtanding Stephen was one of the firſt 
who took the oath of fealty to the empreſs Ma- 
tilda, to have refuſed which, would have been 
in him highly impolitic, he found means to 
foment the ditcontent cauſed by her marriage 
with the count of Anjou, and ſecured to him- 
ſelf the intereſt of thoſe who were beſt able to 
— him on the throne, on the demiſe of the 


Stephen, who, amongſt others, attended 
Henry into Normandy, diſcovering fymptorns 


ligence to the biſhop of Wincheſter, his bro- 
ther, that he might-purſue methods requiſite 


his prelate had attached to his intereſt, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Robert, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, both of whom bore great 


ſway with the clergy. The latter, vine _ 
of the reign of Henry, had the direction 


abled him to amaſs immenſe treaſure. Thus 
the brother and partizans of Stephen, were, 
in his abſence, obviating the difficulties that 
might impede his elevation, as well as fur- 
thering the means to promote it. Having thus 


in Picardy , and embarked for Dover, where 
attempted to ſeize that important fortreſs, but 
was diſappointed. He next advanced to Can- 
terbury, where he was likewiſe repulſed. Far 
from being diſcouraged by theſe rebuffs, he 
poſted to „. where To was honourably 
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after the al nobiliry had thrice ſwore 
eventual 32 to the -emprefs Matilda; 
but when we conſider that the empreſs was of 
of an ambitious temper, inured to the arbi- 
trary maxims of her family, married to a fo- 
reign prince, wholl orant of the cuſtom 
and conſtitution of Engl land, and had an un- 
cle, king of Scots, to ſupport hertow- 
ering atte , we can no longer wonder, 
that the Wlettty and people of England, had 
no proſpect from her government, and there- 
fore defired to transfer it to another. 

Having ſueceeded in London, beyond his 
| moſt fanguine expectations, he repaired to 
Wincheſter, where his brother ailed on 
William de Pont-del-Arche, to deliver up 
the late king's treaſure, amounting to one 
hundred thouſand pounds in money, beſides 
plate and jewels. This enabled him to con- 


| ciliate the eſteem of the ſoldiery, and make 


ſuitable preſents amonſt the nobility and pre- 
lates. A council being now called to Gelbe. 
rate on the ſucceſſion, ſome declared in fa- 
vour of Matilda, in conſequence of the triple 
oath of allegiance, by which they were bound 


— 


| to eſpouſe her claim. But the biſhop of Sa- 


liſbury, to obviate their ſcruples, alledged, 
that the oath was not binding, becauſe Ma- 
tilda was married out of the realm, without 
conſent of the barons, whoſe very intent in 
ſwearing, was to avoid being ſubject to any 
king, unleſs deſcended from William the 
Conqueror. To confirm their deſign, Hugh 
Bigod, the late king's ſteward, ſolemnly. 
ſwore, that Henry, ſhortly before his death, 
had dilinherited :Matilda, and nominated his 
nephew, for his ſucceſſor. This depoſition, 
together with the allegation of the' biſhop of 
Saliſbury, effectually reconciled the oppoſite 
party, and Stephen was crowned the 26th of 
December, 24 days after the death of Henry. 

Thus was the princeſs deprived of the 
crown, by thoſe whom her father thought in- 
violably attached to her intereſt; an evident 
demonſtration of the fallibility of human pre- 
cautions !- Stephen was one and thirty years 
old when he aſcended the throne, and in 


„„ 


great reputation with the nobility. But as 
this was not ſufficient to make. up the 
deficiency 


4 D. 1236-1 17. 
8 . of 
cure the favour of the nation, by making 


* 


ingly, when the uſual oaths were adminiſ- 
teredd to him, he further folemnly ſwore, 
that he would not retain vacant fees and bene- 
fices in his own hands, but immediately fill 
them with perſons canonically elected; that 
he would not, on frivolous pretences, difturb 
the clergy or laity in the enjoyment of their 
woods, as his predeceſſors had done, nor fue 
any perſon for hunting in the royal foreſt; 
that he would reſtore the foreſts taken by the 
date king 
which had been taken away by king Edward, 
but revived at, and levied every year ſince 
the conqueſt. kt 

A.'D. 1136. The ceremony of the coro- 
nation being over, Stephen haſted to pay the 
laſt honours to the corpſe of king Henry, 
which was brought from Normandy, and in- 
terred with great funeral pomp at Reading, 
purſuant to his laſt deſire. e ; 

Stephen, though he had yet met with no 
oppoſition, thought it neceſſary, in order to 
ſupport his crown, againſt any claim that 
might be made in favour of Matilda, to raiſe 
an army ready to march on the ſhorteſt notice, 
and as he could refuſe nothing to the nobility, 
to whom he owed his elevation, he granted a 
general licence - to all noblemen, and military 
tenants of the crown, to fortify the houſes and 
caſtles on their eſtates, and alſo revived the 
Saxon laws. But the event proved, that as 
the Engliſh elected Stephen, meerly from a 
motive of intereſt, ſo his taking thoſe peculiar 
oaths was founded on the ſame cauſe; for the 
ſee of Canterbury becoming vacant, the King 


appropriated the revenues to his private uſe, P. II 
| prevailed in England and Normandy, that the 


about two years. 5 
The tranquillity of his reign was ſoon inter- 
rupted by the different opinions of the peo- 
ple, relative to this election. Some repenting 
of their breach of oath, were waiting an op- 
portunity to retract; others, over- rating the 
ſervices they had done the king, ſpurned at 
his authority, ſo that in a ſnhort time, there 
were: above a thouſand: fortified caſtles, in di- 
vers parts of the kinghom. | 


dome remarkable conceſſion, * and accord- | army, and reduced all the towns and for- 


TT + — 


claim, he determined to ſe-j1 


torted allegiance to his niece, from all 


Matilda. | 
able opportunity to renew their incurſions, 
| while the earl of Anjou having aſſembled his 


"the king's party, con 
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Matilda had been proclaimed by her uncle 
David, king of Scotland, who had levied an 


treſſes in the north, except Bambury, and ex- 
the in- 
habitants as far as Durham. 


St n, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 


marched againſt the Scot, and the two armies 


met near Durham, but both parties being 
more inclined to an accommodation, than a 
battle, propoſals were exchanged, and a treaty 
concluded, the terms of which were, that 


David ſhould reſtore the towns he had taken, 
„and aboliſh the tax of Dane-geh, | except Carlifle, which he retained as 


Cumberland, and for which David's ſon, Hen- 


part of 


ry, was to do homage to Stephen. 

The northern commotion being ſuppreſſed, 
his throne was to all appearance. eſtabliſhed; 
but ſhortly after, Baldwin, earl of Devon, 
on refuſal of a favour he requeſted of the 


king, openly renounced his obedience, and 


-fortified his caftle at Exeter, where he exer- 
ciſed the authority of an independent ſove- 
reign. Stephen marched and inveſted Exeter, 


| which after a tedious ſiege he reduced ; from 
thence he 


purſued the rebel to the Iſle f 
Wight, and compelled him to fly for refuge 


into Normandy, whither an unexpected event 
called him in the courſe of the following 


year. * 
Soon after this revolt, the Welſh made an 
irruption into the frontiers, and carried away 


a great booty. Stephen advanced to chaſtize 


them, and a battle enſued near Cardigan, in 
which the Engliſh were defeated, and accord- 
ing to ſome hiſtorians, the ſoldiers were fo 
terrified, that they ſuffered themſelves to be 


taken priſoners, even by the very women. 


A. P. 1137. About this time, a report 


king was ſeized with a lethargy, and his life 


deſpaired of. Fhis excited great commo- 


tions, and while it ſtaggered the reſolution of 

Faerably ſtrengthened 
artizans of the empreſs 
The Welſh embraced this favour- 


the intereſt of the 


he 
* 2 


troops, entered Normandy, in order to take 


3 
poliecfhon 


* 


family, not only - 
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better 'than enabie his nephews to ſupport his 
* apnea of 


Stephen, but ſending for Henry, his younger 


brother, created him abbot of Glaſtonbury, 


and biſhop of Wincheſter. Theſe ſi 


ngular to- 
kens of reſpect 


from the king, ſo enhanced 


| the work uy ae Seen of the two brothers, 


party, thinking to 


| 4 e of the 9 death of 


on Henry* 


foment the ditcontent cauſed by 


— him on the throne, on the demiſe of the 


o 


he arriv 


prince William. 

Notwithſtanding Stephen was one of the firſt 
who took the oath of — to the empreſs Ma- 
tilda, to have refuſed which, would have been 
in him highly impolitic, he found means to 
her marriage 
with the count of Anjou, and ſecured to him- 
ſelf the intereſt of thoſe who were beſt able to 


Stephen, who, amongſt 
Henry into Normandy, diſcovering fymptorns 


of danger in his laft ſickneſs, diſpatched intel- 


ligence to the biſhop of Wincheſter, his bro- 
ther, that he might-purſue methods requiſite 
ocure him the crown. | 
his prelate had attached to his intereſt, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Robert, 


biſhop of Saliſpury, both of whom bore great 
ſway with the clerg 


The latter, Aint 72 
of the reign of Henry, had the direction of af- 


fairs, both eccleſiaſtical, and civil, which en- 


abled him to amaſs immenſe treaſure. Thus 
the brother and partizans of Stephen, were, 
in his abſence, obviating the difficulties that 
might impede his elevation, as well as fur- 
thering the means to promote it. Having thus 
paved the way for his uſurpation, immediately 
s death, he repaired to Whitſand, 

and embarked for Dover, where 
oh without diſcovery or ſuſpicion. He 
attempted to ſeize that important fortreſs, but 
was diſappointed. He next advanced to Can- 


in Picar 


terbury, where he was likewiſe repulſed. Far 


diſcouraged by theſe ' rebuffs, he 
ndon, — he was honourably 


from 


poſted to 


2 by the citizens, who ſaluted him as 


uf may at firſt view appear aſtoniſhing, 
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politicly thinking : he could do no 
eventual 


no prof 


| moſt fanguine expectations, he repai 


others, attended 


Saliſbury, effectually reconciled the oppo 


[AD-1133. 

al nobihty had thrice ſwore 
n_ to the empreſs Matilda; 
but when we conſider that che empreſs was of 


of an atnbitious temper, inured to the arbi- 
trary maxims of her family, married to a fo- 


after the 


ignorant of the cuſtom 

and conſtitution of 1 5 and had an un- 
cle, king of Scots, ready to ſupport her tow- 
eririg atte , we can no longer wonder, 
that the glertty and people of England, had 
from her government, and there- 
fore defired to transfer it to another. 

Having fucceeded in London, 283 his 
red to 
Wincheſter, where his brother prevailed on 
William de Pont-del-Arche, to deliver up 
the late king's treaſure, amounting to one 
hundred thoufand pounds in money, beſides 
plate and jewels. This enabled him to con- 


reign prince, wholly 


| ciliate the eſteem of the ſoldiery, and make 


ſuitable preſents amonſt the nobility and pre- 
lates. A council being now called to delibe- 


rate on the ſucceſſion, ſome declared in fa- 
vour of Matilda, in conſequence of the triple 
oath of allegiance, by which they were bound 
| to eſpouſe her claim. But the biſhop of Sa- 
lifbury, to obviate their ſcruples, alledged, 


that the oath was not binding, becauſe Ma- 
tilda was married out of the realm, without 


conſent of the barons, whoſe very intent in 


ſwearing, was to avoid being ſubject to any 
king, unleſs deſcended from William the 
Conqueror. To confirm their deſign, Hugh 
Bigod, the late king's ſteward, ſolemnly 
yn, 5 that Henry, ſhortly before his death, 
had: dilinherited Matilda, and nominated his 
nephew, for his ſucceſſor. This depoſition, 
together with the allegation of the biſhop of 
{ite 
party, and Stephen was crowned the 26th of 


December, 24 days after the death of Henry. 


Thus was the -princeſs deprived of the 
crown, by thoſe whom her father thought in- 
violably attached to her intereſt; an evident 


demonſtration of the fallibility of human pre- 
cautions ! Stephen was one and thirty 


years 
old when he aſcended the throne, and in 
great reputation with the nobility. But as 


this was not ſufficient to make. up the 


deficiency 
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deficiency of claim, he determined to ſe-“ 


dome remarkable conceſſion, and accord- | 


ingly, when the uſual oaths were adminiſ- 


tered to him, he further ſolemnly ſwore, | 


that he would not retain vacant fees and bene- 
fices in his own hands, but immediately fill 
them with perſons canonically elected; that 
he would not, on frivolous pretences, diſturb 
the clergy or laity in the enjoyment of their 
woods, as his predeceſſors had done, nor fue 
any perſon for hunting in the royal foreſt; 
that he would reſtore the foreſts taken by the 
date king, and aboliſh the tax of Dane-gelt, 
which had been taken away by king Edward, 
chut revived at, and levied every year ſince 
the conqueſt. 

A. D. 1136. The ceremony of the coro- 
nation being over, Stephen haſted to pay the 
Jaft honours to the corpſe of king Henry, 
which was brought from Normandy, and in- 
terred with great funeral pomp at Reading, 
purſuant to his laſt deſireG. l 

Stephen, though he had yet met with no 
oppoſition, thought it neceſſary, in order to 
ſupport his crown, againſt any claim that 
might be made in favour of Matilda, to raiſe 
an army ready to march on the fhorteſt notice, 
and as he could refuſe nothing to the nobility, 


to whom he owed his elevation, he granted a 


general licence to all noblemen, and military 
tenants of the crown, to fortify the houſes and 
caſtles on their eſtates, and alſo revived the 
Saxon laws. But the event proved, that as 
the Engliſn elected Stephen, meerly from a 
motive of intereſt, ſo his taking thoſe peculiar 
oaths was founded on the fame cauſe; for the 
ſee of Canterbury becoming vacant, the king 


appropriated the revenues to his private uſe, | 


about two years. a | 
The tranquillity of his reign was ſoon inter- 
rupted by the different opinions of the peo- 
ple, relative to this election. Some repenting 
of their breach of oath, were waiting an op- 
portunity to retract ; others, over- rating the 
ſervices they had done the king, ſpurned at 
his- authority, ſo that in a ſhort time, there 
were: above a thouſand fortiſied caſtles, in di- 
vers parts of the kinghom. 


2 
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; 


"marched 


Matilda. | 
able opportunity to renew their incurſions, 
| while the earl of Anjou having aſſembled his 
troops, entered Normandy, in order to take 


| aimed by her uncle 
David, king of Scotland, who had levied an 
army, and reduced all the towns and for- 
treſſes in the north, except Bambury, and ex- 
torted allegiance to his niece, from all the in- 
habitants as far as Durham. wy 4 

Stephen, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
inſt the Scot, and the two armies 
met near Durham, but both parties being 
more inclined to an accommodation, than a 
battle, propoſals were exchanged, and a treaty 
concluded, the terms of which were, that 
| David ſhould reftore the towns he had taken, 
except Carlifle, which he retained as part of 
Cumberland, and for which David's fon, Hen- 
ry, was to do homage to Stephen. 

The northern commotion being ſuppreſſed, 
his throne was to all appearance. eſtabliſhed, 
but ſhortly after, Baldwin, earl of Devon, 
on refuſal of a favour he requeſted of the 
king, openly renounced his obedience, and 
fortified his caſtle at Exeter, where he exer- 
ciſed the authority of an independent ſove- 
reign. Stephen marched and inveſted Exeter, 
which after a tedious ſiege he reduced ; from 
thence he purſued the rebel to the Ifle of - 
Wight, and compelled him to fly for refuge 
into Normandy, whither an unexpected event 
called him in the courſe of the following 

ear. 
l Soon after this revolt, the Welſh made an 
irruption into the frontiers, and carried away 
a great booty. Stephen advanced to chaſtize 
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Ml/jtilda had been procl 


ww 


| them, and a battle enſued near Cardigan, in 
which the Engliſh were defeated, and accord- 


ing to ſome hiſtorians, the ſoldiers were fo 
terrified, that they ſuffered themſelves to be 
taken priſoners, even by the very women. 
A. D. 1137. About this time, a report 
prevailed in England and Normandy, that the 
king was ſeized with a lethargy, and his life 
deſpaired of. This excited great commo- 
tions, and while it ſtaggered the reſolution of 


"the king's party, conſiderably ſtrengthened 


the intereſt of the partizans of the empreſs 
The Welſh embraced this favour- 


doſſeſſion 
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ther, delivered to the count, the keys of Fa- 
laiſe, hoping, by means of introducing him 


— 


ſeſſion of it, in right of Matilda; but the 
ormans diſapproving the temper and con- 


duct of the earl, rejected him, and offered 
the duchy to Theobald, count of Blois. 
Theobald accepted their | 
Robert, earl of Glouceſter, ſtill impreſſed 


proffer, on which 


with the dying command of the king his fa- 


into Normandy, to promote an envious con- 


"tention between the two brothers, the reſult 
of which might tend to the intereſt of Matilda. 


But the Norman noblemen, receiving intel- 


| Hgence of the recovery of Stephen, and of 
his eftabliſhment on the Engliſh throne, and 
being alſo defirous of retaining their proper- 


ties in England, ejected Theobald, and of- 
fered their ſervice to Stephen. This raiſed 
factions in the duchy, which threatened a civil 
war, and | univerſal deſolation. Stephen, a- 
larmed at theſe diſturbances, ſet fail tor Nor- 


mandy, and by valuable prelents reconciled 
the oppoſite 
general declared for him, and abandoned the 


, Jo that the Normans in 


COunt. WA 
In order effectually to prevent any future 
efforts of his brother, the king concluded a 
treaty with Lewis, the young king of France, 
importing that Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, ſnould 
marry Conſtance, ſiſter to Lewis, and be in- 
veſted with the duchy of Normandy, for which 
he ſhould do homage to his brother-in-law, as 
king of France. 5 
Ihe union of the two kings having totally 
defeated the deſigns of Theobald, he thought 
proper to retire, but not without inſinuating 
to his brother, the legality of his pretenſions, 
both to England and Normandy, by right 
of ſeniority, though ſuperior power had com- 
pelled him to recede. Having taken theſe 
precautions, the king determined to ſtop the 
progreſs of the count of Anjou, who had re- 
duced ſeveral places, and retired to Argentan; 
but in the courſe of his march, a diſpute aroſe 
between two officers of his army, about the 
chief command; the Boulogneſe and Flemings 
eſpouſing the cauſe of William, earl of Kent, 
and the Normans declaring for their country- 
man, Renaud de St. Valeri. | 
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This contention produced a battle, in which 
much blood was ſhed on both ſides, and cauſed 
ſuch diſguſt on the part of the Normans; who 
thought it an indignity that a foreigner ſhould 
even he called in queſtion with a Norman, in 
their own duchy, that they abandoned the ar- 


my, nor could Stephen, by any means, pre- 


| vail on their leaders to return to their duty. 


Thus embarraſled, he was under a neceſſity 
of purchaſing, a truce for two years, with the 
count of Anjou, by an annuity of five thou- 
ſand marks; and alſo of ſettling another of 
two thouſand, on his brother Theobald, in 
conſideration of his reſigning all pretenſions 
both to England and Normandy. 51 
A. D. 1138. Having thus adjuſted matters 
in Normandy, Stephen returned to England, 
where his tranquility was ſoon interrupted, by 
David king of Scotland, who invaded the nor- 
thern parts of his kingdom. This created a 
ſuſpicion in the mind of Stephen, that the 
partizans of Matilda had abetted the invaſion; 
for while David was ravaging Northumber- 
land, ſome Engliſh noblemen taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of, and fortified the town of Bedford. 
Stephen immediately marched and inveſted it, 
which, after a tedious ſiege, he reduced, and 
then proceeded in queſt of the Scottiſh in- 
vader. While he was employed in retaliating 
on the Scots the ravages his countrymen had 
ſuſtained by them, he was recalled to quell an 
almoſt general inſurrection. 10 £35188 

The malecontents alledged, as the cauſe of 
their revoſt, the king's violation of his pro- 
miſes in many inſtances, reſpecting both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical concerns. But this appears to 
have been meer pretence; for as many of them 
| had violated their oaths made to the late king, 

and conſequently could not be very ſcrupulous 
in that reſpect, the true reaſon ſeems to have 


| been, the diſappointment they met with, in 


not being rewarded for their perfidy according 
to their expectations. | 

Robert, earl of Glouceſter, artfully availed 
himſelf of this opportunity, and became a 
principal abettor of this ſpirit of rebellion. 
The earPFs embarking ſo cordially in the male- 
contents cauſe, greatly encreaſed their num- 


| quence 


ber, and ſtrengthened his intereſt, in conſe- 
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quence of REY having aden acquaint- 


Matilda, he oh WR Bc letters, his 
timents to Stephen, u Fl him with 
breach of oath to the r. — plotting of 


. artifices to ſeduce him to the commiſſion of 


the ſame deteſtable crime. 

"To this daring letter, he added a . manifeſto, 
denduncing vengeance on Stephen, as an u- 
ſurper. Stephen deliberated on the contents, 
| without diſcloſing hi opinion immediately, but 

uniſhed the preſumption of the earl, by con- 
es ting all his eſtate in England. The — 
ers daily increaſing, the carl of Glouceſter ſoon 
became poſſeſſed. of Briſtol, and many other 
noblemen ſeized on caſtles fortified by former 
Hife for the ſecurity of the crown. | 


haved with amazing compoſure and reſolution, 
and tho” his army conſiſted, of foreigners, de- 
termined not to reſign his crown but with his 
life. In a ſhort time, the diſſention was ſo ag- 
gravated by reproaches on the part of the king, 
SN rebellious acts on the part of the malecon- 
tents, . that Matilda was invited over to Eng- 
land to take poſſeſſion of the crown. 
In this precarious ſituation, Stephen was alſo 
harraſled by the renewed invaſion of David 
king of Scotland, who entered. and ravaged 
the county of Northumberland, which had 
often ſuffered by the diſputes between England 
and Scotland. As the king, at that time of 
impending danger, could not, conſiſtent with 
the ſecurity of his crown, undertake ſo remote 
an expedition, he delegated Thurſtan, archbi- 
ſhop of York, who, on his arrival in the north, 
e to the barons and principal inha- 
bitants, that as the demand for troops Was 
ſo urgent and indiſpenſable, they muſt depend 
on the exertion of their united 1 and make 
2 general attempt to repulſe the invaders. 
Their circumſtances thus deſperate, they un- 
animouſly embarked in the common cauſe of 
liberty, 240 aſſembled their troops under the 
command of William, carl of Albemarle, ac- 
companied and aſſiſted by Walter Eſpec, Ro- 
Fr Mowbray, and all the northern barons. 
hey then advanced as far as Alverton, in York- 


ſhire, where they made a ſtand for the enemy, | 


and erected a long g pole, at the top of which 
. Nums. IX. 
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he King, amidſt this general defection, os. 4 
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they placed a * and FAIR this, the; ban- 
ners of St. Peter and St. John, from whence 
the battle that enſued was called the hartle oh Z 
the ſtandard. 

Around this enGen, the Eng liſh were drann 
up in a well compacted bg. and the 3 
began with equal fury on both ſides; each par 
ty, at different times had receded, but ey 
victory declared for the gallant aſſertors of & 
liberty, againſt the lawleſs depredations of bo 
Scottiſh >. +VEE charmed with the 
proweſs of William of Albemarle, and Robert 
de Ferrers, conferred on the former, the ad- 
dition title of earl of Yorkſhire, : and on the 
latter, who had ſo ſtrongly reinforced Men, 
the earldom of Derby. 

The Scots in this ation loſt twelve "thou-, 
ſand men; nor could they, notwithſtanding the 
aſtoniſhing valour of their king and his ſon, 
prevent a total rout. After this engagement, 

Alberius, biſhop of Oſtia, ſent over by the pope. 

to exerciſe a legantine juriſdiction, interpoſed 
his mediation, and a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, wherein the county of N orthumber- 
land was ceded to prince Henry of Scotland, 
together with the earldom of Huntingdon, in, 
conſideration - of which, David ſwore, never 
more to intereſt himſelf in the diſputes between 
Stephen and Matilda. | 

During the ſucceſs of his northern ſubjects, 
Stephen had been ſuppreſſing the malecontents 
in the heart of his kingdom. He had incurred 
the di ſaffection of the Engliſh nobility, by his. 
partiality to William d' pres, earl = Kent, 
and other foreigners; and they, by their mur- 
murs, had excited the 4 1 of the king, 
who, on the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions, ſeized their 


2 


3 


| perſons and eſtates. Others, to ſecure their 


roperty, had put themſelves in a poſture of 
— 4 and Ny the reſt, Robert, duke 
of Glouceſter, to whom the late king had 
granted the caſtles of Dover, Leeds and Briſtol. 
The two former Stephen eaſily reduced, but all 
his attempts on Briſtol proved ineffectual. How- 
ever, he tound means gradually to deſtroy moſt 
of their forts, ſo that the earl of Glouceſter, 
had no other . but to ſollicit the em- 
preſs to come into England, and encourage her 
triends by her "Ora appearance. 


| 4 


Princ ; 
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Prince 
of che treaty 


Henry of Scotland, inc 
arrived. in England, and by "his 


noble and „ſo conciſiated 
the eſteem of the that he conferred on 
him ar marks of favour, and particular- 


ly, at the fiege of Ludlow, to which he ac- | 
' him ſoon after his arrival, when he | 
had Hke to have been pulled from his horſe, 
by an engine contrived for that „he was 
reſeued'by the perſonal valour of Stephen. 
This, and other inſtances of eſteem, Carved | 
che ify of the earl of Cheſter and fome 
other lords, who, on that account, dechned at- 
tending at court. But this diſtinction, ſhewn 
to Henry, notwithſtanding the dil; 
to theſe noblemen, was not the e 
but intrinſic merit; for, according to 
hiſtorians in general, he was an r 
PAT H oreat caſ 
A. D. 11 a in a meaſure a 
the TS the malecontents, as 2 
well as totally ſuppreſſed the northern invaders, 
Stephen might now have attained to the peace- 
able enjoyment of the crown, had not his jea- 
louſy occaſioned unſeaſonable diſputes with the 
elergy, who had ſo eminently contributed to 
From the time of his acceſſion 


his elt vation. 
to the throne, their had been gradually 
being jealous, 


increaſing, of which the king 
did not reflect on the Conferquerices of oppoling 
them. 
Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, a prelate of vaſt 
wealth and influence, had fortified old Sarum, 
and built the caftles of Sherborn, Malmefbury, 
and the Devizes, while his nephew, Alexander, 
biſhop of Lincoln, erected thoſe at Newark and 
Sleaford. Nigel, biſhop of Ely, another of 
Roger's nephews, affected much pomp, and 
bore great ſway throughout the diſtrict in which 
he reſided. 
Stephen, kom we apparent ſplendor and 
magnificence of theſe prelates, perſuaded they 
were concerned in the conſpiracy againſt his 
crown, ſummoned them to attend the council 
at Oxford, that he mig ht, with a ſhew of ju- 
ſtice, reſttain their er and influence. An 
portunity ſoon offered, for, on the arrival of 
the of Saliſpury, a fray happened be- 
thoſe of 


biſhop 
tween that prelate's attendants an 
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Alan, earl of Bre 
eurl's Knightt Was K 
on bott ces. 518 # 15 201 | 
In ice of this, he ng erde all 
the biſhops, and their chief ents; to 
pear before him at cpurt, and anſwer for the 
riotous behaviour of their retinue. The pre- 


e 


lates attended, and declared their defire of 
| | making! fuch fatisfadtion 4s'the law ſhould pre- 
| ſcribe; but the king, not content with this con- 
| | cefMidii inſiſted on their delivering up their 
caſtles as a ſecurity for their future an ance. 
The refuſing to comply r ich ch . 
exhorbitant demand, were committed to cloſe 
cuſtody. . The biſhop of Ely made his eſcape, 
and retired to the caſtle of the Devizes, which 
was immediately inveſted by the earl of Kent; 
but making a very gallant defence, Roger, py 
the king's order, was brought before 3 anck 
threatened with death unleſs they inftantly ſur- 
rendered. This expedient proved effectual, 
and the caſtle was delivered up, in which Ste- 
Phen, on his taking poſſeſſion, found ſeveral 
ſums of money, amounting to forty thouſand 
. 

This daring but impolitic ſtroke, allarmed, 
the whole body of the clergy, and the. biſhop 
of Wincheſter, brother to the king, who _ 

been lately veſted with legative authority, af 
ſembled a general ſynod at Wincheſter, and 
ſummoned the king to appear in perſon. Ste- 
phen ſent thither Bae earls, with Aubrey de 
Vere, who, in order to juſtify his conduct, ve- 
| hemently harangued on the arrogance and pre- 
ſumption of che! biſhop of Salifbury, and on the 
notorious ſuſpicions he lay under of abet ing 
the conſpiracy 3 the crown, alledging at 
the ſame time, his contempt of the principal 
nobility. He alſo revived the artful equivo- 
cation of the 5 ueror, that he was laid under 
arreſt as a the realm, not as a biſhop 
of the ecken! that the caſtles were not de- 
manded arbitrarily, but as a penalty for raiſing 
the tumult at Oxford, and that the treaſure 
embezzled from the exchequer of the late king, 
ought with the crown, to devolve on his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Theſe arguments were ſo obviated by 
Roger's elocution, and nervous reaſoning, that 


| the legate peremptorily inſiſted on the reſtora- 
4 tion 
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biſhops maintaining caſtles, to corro 
whicho depofmion,' Aubrey de Vere; forcibly | 
repreſented; the miſchiefs:that taccrue to 
the members of the ſynod, from the king's 
refernment,. ſnould e procted td follow the 
advice of 1 legate, in n 
cating: the king, or ng to Rome. 
ene ene had ſuch am effect on 
the minds of the biſhops, that the aſſembly 
broke up without proceeding to any ſentence. 
This conduct was attended with fatal effects on 
the government of Stephen. The. prelates 
were the chief promoters of his elevation, ahd 
the noblemen, who: ſecretly eſpouſed the inte- 
reſt. of Matilda, were now encouraged public- | 
ly. to avow their inclinations. ' The earl of 


Glouceſter determined to improve ſo favour- 
able an op 


rtunity, and accordingly prevail- 
ed on his 


by aſſuring her, that a great number of da 
ny were ready to riſe on her arrival. 
Previous to her embarkation, ſhe Kenvorer 
Baldwin de Retuers, who' landing at Wareham, 
took. poſſeſſion of Corfe caſtle, Which was im- 
mediately-inveſted by Stephen; but on intel- 
ligence that the empreſs intended a ſpeedy de- 
ſcent, he raiſed the ſiege, in order to reduce 
fome places that were fortified by her friends, 
between the ſea coaſt and Glouceſter, As he 
lay with his army before Marlborough, he re- 
ceived advice; that Matilda and ow brother 
had landed at Arundel, and were hoſpitably 
received by Adela, widow of the late king, 
then married to the earl of Suſſex. 
Stephen immediately advanced * 
Arundel, in order to beſiege the caſtle, in 


which they had taken up their reſidence; but 


Adela willing to evade the reſentment of Ste- 
Phen, (ent him a meſl: 


age, importing, that 
the was totally unconcerted in the landing of 
Matilda, and entertained” her ſolely from a 


reſpect to her quality, and ancient friendſhip. | 


Stephen, finding that the ſiege would be at- 
tended with much difficulty, not only allowed 


the apology of the queen dowager, but 


nuited . be ſafely conducted by che 


* 
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any 
tion of caſtles; Hugh, archbhiſnopoſ Ronen; , 
5 favour of eee 


precedent cid be produced to juſtify the | and in hoth cities 


er to repair with him into England, 


| would ty 


[07 der 


| bop ef Wincheter, 9 Brito, ram wage 
after a ſhort iftay, ſhe repaired o Glouceſter, 
her, affairs with 
| fach addrels;. thix ſlis attached to her intereſt 
| moſt of the leading! men, and through their 
| influence, : the general body of the people. 

I The king's adherents, were only a e 
rons, an his foreign; mercenarics, who, 


TI 


though all, -cewandetly ferved- him . 


The nation was/ now involved in anarchy: 
oonfuſwn, and wholly fent by the anjmoſities 
of the declamng for one or the other 
of the competitors. Neighbour attacked neigh· 
bour, with the moſt brutal cruelty, and the 
ſword of: civil diſſention ſeemed Nadz to be 
ſheathed in the bowels of the Engliſtr conſti- 
tution. Power had now fo unlimuted a ſway. 


2 the barons, uſurping ſovereignty, ag- 


grieved the common people, A 
daring to coin their own money. 


The: competitors for the crown; were oblis 
gedl to connive at this iniquitous prattice,- leſt 
by remonſtrating with their friends em their 
condutt, they might forfeit their allegiance; 
and by chat means xeajzthen the oppoind 
Party. 
8 Henry, biſhop 7 Wincheſter, who: had 
en a principal incendi too 
late, the 1 2 me — Herr = 
inteſtine broils, — be the 1 2 
of himſelf and family, propoſed a treaty, 
which was accepted by the empreſs. The 
queen dowager and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who were commiſſioners on the part af Ste; 
phen, and Theobald,  archbiſh of Canter 
. with Robert, biſhop of Glouceſter; on 
the part of Matilda, —2 the conference: in 
the neighbourhood of Bath. 

The empreſs was willing to abide by the ee 
ciſion of the church, but Stephen, confcivus 
of having greatly incurted the diſpleaſure of 
the prelates, refuſed the ꝑropoſal; ſo that the 
civil war was renewed, and a general confuſion: 
peevatieg-througout the Ki om. t en by 

A. D. 2140. Stephen, by. his compoſure 
and reſolution, admidſt ſuch numerous per- 
plexitics;('p revented many deſertions, which 
have followed the leaft: aps 


' pearance of timidity, and by his bravety. ſuſ- 


taining! 


158 


7235 e 


ſhocks, endeavoured to remedy 
the revolt of his fub-: 
He now, to make one 
Saugt ert pt put an end to the war ; and ac- 
cordingly inveſted the caſtle of Wallingford, 
in which the 1 of Glouceſter, 


red wich the n main body of his — 
the earl of Glouceſter, eſcaping from the 
caſtle ſecured Worceſter, while his 
ravaged the counties of Cheſter and Not- 
cingham. - 2 Hie neun zu n 
Matilda — found mant 0h Audache 
vigilance of the te „and made her 
eſcape to Lincoln, here ſhe intended to ſpend 
Chriſtmas with the earl of Cheſter, who had 
married the daughter of Robert earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and fi and taken the ee But 
Stephen, apprized of this event by the inha- 
bitants of the town, who ſtill maintained their 
allegiance, marched with ſuch expedition, on 
Chriſtmas-· day, that the caſtle was inveſted, 
before the earl. of Cheſter had the leaſt intima- 
tion of his approach; however, he found 
means-to break throught St hen's guards in 
che night, and repairing to the earl of :Glou- 
treated him to haſten to his daughter's 


ceſter, 
relief, as -the cattle could not long ſuſtain the 


liege. 
In 


1 and a body 
of Welſh auxiliaries, determined fully on one 


ce of this 3 the earl 


deciſive battle with Stephen, who had carried 
on the ſiege fo vigorouſly, that the garriſon 


= 


— ds ad. 4. 


— 


was on the point of ſurrendering, when advice 


_ phen, perceiving the unavoidable ne- 


coming to a general engagement, 
chr Tre, ag poldd- his umy for 
2 a+ Sa er aka hh rang- 


ed his troops in order of — a general en- 


long time, each party behaving with great re- 
ſolution; but at length, the: Engliſh; in the. 
right wing of Glouceſter's army, throwing 
yy their lances, fell tword in hand on Ste- 


nſued, which remained doubtful a 


A 


2 that the imperial army was approach- 
battle ſo preponderated in favour of, the em- 


— — 
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this accident, ſeizing, 


46 Da tr 
phen's cavalry 


ed them ſo vigorouſly, 
chat unable to 2 what the charge, e 
in the utmoſt confuſions-not: could. pe 


again!“ %%% „ e aithszaisn 2c 


it nl 

Stephen's :f6le e now was on his 
infantry: in the centre; which, animated by his 
on extraordinary valour, ſtill.remained:: un- 
broken. Armed with a battle - axe, he bravely 
led them on, and, for a conſiderable time, ſu- 
ſtained the whale force of Matilda's army. His 
guards were either cut to pieces or forced to 
abandon his perlon; while he, with amazing 
efforts, endeavoured to renew the battle, and 
fought with inconceivable fury, till his battle- 
axe was broke. Undiſmayed even by this ac- 
cident, he drew his ſword, and defended him- 
ſelf againſt numbers. Glowing with indigna- 
tion at 2 baſe deſertion of his ſoldiers, at 
length, after performing wonders, his ſword 
being almoſt ſhivered to pieces, and little more 
. the hilt remaining in his hand, he receiv- 
ed a' blow with a ſtone, which. felled him to 
the ground. 

William de Kans, a Wind knight, upon 
him by the helmet, pre- 
ſented his ſword, and threatened him with 
death unleſs he ſurrendered. Diſdaining to 
yield to an ignoble arm, he called for the earl 
of Glouceſter, who inſtantly came up, and ad- 
miring the valour of his enemy, received the 
royal priſoner into his protection, with four 
noblemen, who gallantly fought by his ſide. 
He was conducted from —— to Briſtol, where 
he was confined. in the caſtle; andygnomini 
ouſly loaded with chains by order of the em- 
preſs. | 

A. D. 1141. Matilda, took care to > improve 
the late ſucceſs of her arms. This deciſive 


preſs's affairs, that it induced the whole king- 
dom to abandon the captive. king, except the 
city of London and county of Kent, which 
were attached to him through the influence of 
the queen, Euſtace his ſon, and William 
d Fpres his particular friend and favourite. 
Thoſe barons who. retained, their allegiance, 
retired to London, and prevailed on * citi- 
zens to form an aſſociation in favour of the 


King. The count of Anjou, no ſooner received 
intelligence 


4.1741. 
intelligence of Stephen's impriſonment, than 
he repaired to Normandy, and cauſed the em- 
preſs his wife, to be acknowledged ſupreme of 
that duchy. 2" CAVE beg 

Notwithſtanding ſo general a declaration in 
favour of the empreſs, ſhe found it highly ne- 
ceſſary to bring over Henry, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter to her intereſt ; that prelate, being veſt- 
ed with legantine authority, had vaſt influence 
over the nobility, and people in general. She 
therefore viſited the legate at Wincheſter, where 
ſhe profeſſed a reſolution of being guided by 
his direction, and referring all eccleſiaſtical 

erments to his diſpoſal. 

The prelate's integrity gave way to ſuch co- 
gent temptations; and induced him to aban- 
don his brother, and devote himſelf entirely 
to her ſervice; and as a proof of his fincerity, 
he took the oath of allegiance, binding him- 
ſelf co her intereſt till ſhe ſhould violate her 
promiſe. 

On the morrow, he received her with great 
ſolemnity in the cathedral church, where he 
excommunicated all the adherents of Stephen, 
and offered abſolution to all who ſtiould aban- 
don his party and eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
empreſs. | 

She was encouraged, by her ſucceſs with 
Henry, to apply. to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; but that prelate heſitated, alledging the 
impropricty of paying allegiance incompatible 
with that he had already ſworn to his king, 
unleſs he previouſly obtained the conſent of 
the ſovereign. He therefore perſonally ap- 


plied to Stephen, who gave him free liberty to 
comply with the neceſſity of the times. Ac- 


| 


cordingly, the primate, on his return, took 
the oath of allegiance to the emprels. 

Matilda was yet diffident of her influence 
with the clergy, notwithſtanding ſhe had biaſ- 


ſed the temporal lords in her own favour; the 


legate, therefore, at her inſtigation, ſummon- 
ed a general council at Wincheſter, and pre- 
vious to their meeting, ſeparately applied to 
thoſe members from whom they had molt rea- 
lon to expect an oppoſition, whom he toon 
brought over to his party. 

He opened the ſeſſion with an elaborate ha- 
_— on the tyranny, perfidy, and bad con- 

0 
9. 


| 
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He confeſſed indeed, that for 
ſons, he had 


159 
duct of Stephen, which he endeayoured to 
prove were the ſole ſources of the ſhocking 
calamities in which the nation was involved. 
rudential rea- 
pledged his faith to him, but: 
found his conduct very inadequate to the, opi- 


nion he had pre- conceived of him, and timre- 
fore looked on himſelf as exempted from the 
obligation of the oath. He enumerated the 


— 


| 


impriſonment of biſhops, and confiſcation” of 
their eſtates, the ſale of abbeys, and plunder- 
ing of the ſacred treaſure. He inſiſted on the 
validity of the former oath; adding, that the 
dictates of heaven ſhould be preferred to the 
caprice or ambition of a carnal brother, and 
that as the judgment of heaven had fallen on 
the object of their choice, they ought to ex- 
piate their fault, by reſtoring the crown to the 
lawful heireſs; and that with the previous con- 
{ent of the principal members of the church, 


| he had, by virtue of the apoſtolic power with 


which he was veſted by the Roman pontiff, 
declared Marilda, daughter of the illuſtrious 
king Henry, queen, and ſovereign of England. 

Thoſe members who had not previous no- 
tice of the deſign, were aſtoniſhed at his de- 
claration, though they all concealed their ſen- 
timents. The legate further added, that he 
had ſummoned the citizens of London, whoſe 
influence was very conſiderable, to ſend depu- 
ties to the ſynod, furniſhed them with paſſports 
tor that purpoſe, and expected them the next 
day, concluding his addreſs with obſerving, 
that he therefore thought proper. to poſtpone 
all buſineſs till their ea Ehe e of 
London ſeemed to have been at that time, the 
noble few of the whole nation, that cheriſhed 
the leaſt remainder of public ſpirit ; ſo preva- 


lent was that deteſtable principle of ſelfiſhneſs, 


or want of ſocial affection, A deputation, in 
conſequence of the ſummons, arrived the fol- 
lowing day, who, far from approving the new 
election, demanded in the name of their con- 
ſtituents, that the king ſhould be releaſed. The 
legate rephed, that it was not to the honour 
of the city, to aflociate with the barons, who 
had ſo baſely deſerted their king in battle, and 
were endeavouring to involve the country in 
freſh troubles. | 


1 The 


The then deſired a ca 
fwer; but were refuſed, the legate informing 
them, that rhe decree of the ſynod could-nor 
de revoked. Before the aſſembly was diſmiſ- 
fed, a chaplain beloning to Stephen's queen, 
preſented a letter to the 
ceſs, but as the prelate would not communicate 
the contents to the afſembly, the 2 bold- 
read it aloud. The ome it was to 
mand the releaſe of her huſband, but that 
proving ineffectual, the council was diſmiſſed, 
with excommunicating all the adherents to the 
intereſt of Stephen. | 
The amiable queen of the depoſed monarch, 
affected by the melancholy ſituation of her ſo- 
vereign and huſband, 2 repeated pe- 
titions to the empreſs, ſolliciting her clemency 


and generoſity in behalf of that unfortunate 


prince, who was willing to accede to any pro- 

ſal, in conſideration of obtaining his liberty; 
1 the haughty empreſs rejected her applica- 
tions with great diſdain, and even inſulted that 
diſtreſſed queen. 

Nothing was now wanting to the coronation 
of Matilda, but the concurrence of the city of 
London, in order to obtain which, ſhe was 
obliged to enter into a negotiation with the in- 
habitants, during which, ſhe retired to Read- 
ing, where ſhe was attended by Robertd'Oyley, 
governor of Oxford, who offered her the keys 
of his caſtle, and intreated her to honour the 
| * her preſence. 

In compliance with this requeſt, ſne repair- 
ed to Oxford, from whence, after receiving 
the oaths from the inhabitants, ſne proceeded 
to St. Alban's, and there waited the decifion 
of the negotiation at London. The city was 
at that time rent with civil diſ c rd, ſcme de- 
claring for Stephen, others for Matilda, but 
each party actuated by the moſt intemperate 
zeal, and frantic vehemence. The partizans 
of Matilda at length prevailing, ſhe entered 
London in triumph, and began the neceſſary 
preparations for her coronation. But her ar- 
rogance and obſtinacy, deprived her of the 
impending crown. Henry, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, had ſeconded the requeſt of the di- 
ſtreſſed queen, and enraged at the inefficacy of 
his application, after ſuch important ſervices 


23 


— 


San to proj | 
| — which were . expedited by 
her pride and imperious conduct. 

te from that prin- 
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| ſelf as acquitted from his obli 


as he had done the enipreſs, conſidered him- 
gations, and be- 
ject ſchemes to baffle her towering 


For affability and complacency, ſhe ſubſti- 
tuted an auſtere reſerve, and diſdainfully re- 
jected the remonſtrances of the citizens of Lon- 


don, on the ſeverity of the Norman laws, and 
the utility that would reſult from the revival 


of thoſe enacted by the Confeſſor; nor could 
ſhe be prevailed on by the king of the Scots, 
and the earl of Glouceſter, to treat the citizens 
with reſpect, though ſhe had the utmoſt rea- 
ſon to believe their advice was dictated by a 
ſincere regard for her intereſt. 4 

- The biſhop of Wincheſter did not fail to fo- 


ment this almoſt general diſcontent, nor to re- 


preſent the behaviour of Matilda, in the moſt 
odious light to the Londoners, who formed a 
conſpiracy for ſeizing her perſon, but by ſome 
accident, their deſign was diſcovered, and ſhe 
found means to eſcape, though her flight was 
ſo precipitate, that her palace and were 

expoſed to the depredations of the populace. 
The empreſs, with the king of Scotland, 
and the earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, re- 
paired to Oxford, in order to aſſemble an army, 
and the legate to Wincheſter, where he forti- 
fied his palace, gained over to his party ſeve- 
ral of the diſaffected barons, and augmented 
the army of the earl of Kent; though he had 
not yet openly declared his attachment to 
Stephen. 3 
But his conduct could not but excite the 
ſuſpicion of Matilda, who therefore ſent her 
brother to Wincheſter, in order to ſound his 
ſentiments, where he was ſoon convinced that 
the prelate had abandoned his ſiſter's intereſt. 
The empreſs thus aſſured of the biſhop's de- 
ſertion, repaired immediately to Wincheſter, 
and on her arrival, diſpatched a meſſage, im- 
porting, that ſhe was deſirous of conferring 
with him ſpeedily, on the moſt momentous 
buſineſs. The prelate, in lieu of compliance, 
ſent her an evaſive anfwer, and privately quit- 
ting the city, aſſembled his friends who were 
ready to join him on the firſt notice. The troops 
of Kent and Surry, joining the Londoners, 
were 
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headed by Stephen's queen, jþis ſon, and Wil- 
liam d'Ypres, and marched; to Wincheſter 
| with ſuch expedition, that they had almoſt fur- 
ber the empreſs and her friends, who had 

ut juſt time to retire into the caſtle, where 
they ſoon found themſelves beſieged. _ 


As the inhabitants of Wincheſter, by their 


reſiſtance, evinced too much zeal for the cauſe 
of Matilda, the biſhop, in order to puniſh 
them-for their unfortunate attachment, ſet fire 


to the city, though the capital of his dioceſe, 


by which means the greateſt part of it was re- 
duced to afhes, together with the nunnery, 
and many churches within, the walls, and in 
the ſuburbs, the abbey of Hyde. | 

At the ſame time, a body of troops belong- 
ing to the empreſs, were attacked as they were 


fortifying the monaſtery of Warewell, by the | 


earl of Kent, who drove them into the church, 


and on their refuſal to ſurrender, reduced them 


and their aſylum to aſhes. Notwithſtanding 
the, caſtle of Wincheſter was cloſely beſieged, 
ſuch was the valour and reſolution of the in- 
veſted, that the aſſailants, after a tedious ſiege, 
deſpaired of reducing it, ſo that the artful and 
pious biſhop had recourſe to a ſtratagem. 
On the eve of Holy Rood, he cauſed a peace 


to be proclaimed throughout the city, and iſ- 


ſued a general invitation, to celebrate that 
feſtival, aſſuring them, that no reſpect ſhould 
be had to party. The earl of Glouceſter, more 
than ſuſpecting the deſign of the artful prelate, 
and perceiving that famine would force them 
to ſurrender in a few days, reſolved to make 
an attempt, with the aſſiſtance of David, for 
reſcuing the empreſs from ſuch imminent dan- 
ger, and conveying her to a place of ſafety. 
To this purpoſe they ſallied out in well con- 
certed order, Matilda and David advancing in 
the front, while the earl of Glouceſter follow- 
ed, at the head of a ſelect body of two hun- 
dred men, to divert the enemy, if peradven- 
ture they ſhould interrupt her progreſs. They 
had not far advanced, before the earl of Kent 
began the purſuit, and endeavoured by fre- 
quent 1 to retard their march. The 
earl of Glouceſter interpoſed, and made ſo 
valiant a defence, that Matilda eſcaped to the 
caſtle of Lutgeſhall, in Wiltſhire, but as the 


| garriſon was incapable of ſuſtaining the attacks 
| of a numerous army, ſhe retired in diſguiſe to 
the Devizes, where finding no ſafety, ſhe was 
- incloſed in a bier, and conveyed to Glouceſter, 
But the gallant earl procured her liberty at 
the expence of his own; for, having inter- 
cepted the enemy a conſiderable time, he was, 
at lengthoverpowered at Trowbridge, and taken 
priſoner. So different was the diſpoſition: of 
the queen, from that of the empreiſs, that in- 
ſtead of deriding and aggravating the ill for- 
tune, ſhe applauded and honoured the fidelity 
of the earl, who, when preſented to her at 
Wincheſter, was treated with all the, reſpect 
due to his rank and merit. At the ſame time, 
every artifice was employed to detach him from 
the intereſt of his ſiſter, but the earl evinced 
a moſt inflexible integrity, as well as matchleſs 
equanimity, nobly maintaining his honour 
plighted to a dying parent, and gallantly ſu- 
ſtaining the precarious events of fickle fortune. 
The empreſs, finding all efforts to attach 
to her intereſt this peerleſs nobleman, vain and. 
uſeleſs, propoſed, after ſix months impriſon- 
ment, that Robert ſhould be exchanged for 
Stephen, but this propoſal he rejected as un- 
juſt, unleſs ſhe would at the ſame time, aſſent 
to the releaſe of all perſons of diſtinftion under 
the rayal cuſtody, to balance the inequality of 
his rank, to that of Stephen. | 
After ſome heſitation, it was agreed that. 
he ſhould be exchanged for Stephen, provid- 
ed his queen ſurrendered herſelf as an hoſtage 
for the liberty of Glouceſter. After this ac- 
commodation, Stephen was releaſed from his 
confinement, and on his arrival at Wincheſter, 
had a conference with the earl, whom he en- 
deavoured in vain, to attach to his intereſt, ſa 
that both parties were left to proſecute the war 
with renewed vigour. NY 
The legate, having previouſly obtained.the 
ſanction of the pope, in behalf of Stephen, 
ſummoned a general ſynod, in which having 
read the letters received from his holineſs, 
Stephen came into council, and bitterly inveigh- 
ed againſt his ſubjects, who had not only de- 
poſed, but diſgracefully impriſoned. him; pro- 
teſting. at the ſame time, that he had never 


withheld the moſt unpartial juſtice. 
| Then 


Then the legate, with his uſual — 
alledged in vindicätion of his own — 

_ and 
joit empreſs through neceſſity, and aban- 
doned her through conference, from her known 
perfidy, and inconſtant behaviour; and con- 
cluded his harangue, with — . 
Matilda, and all her adherents. 

The ecclefiaftics, though convinced of their 
ſubjection to the humour and caprice of this 
fickle prelate, who pronounced and revoked: | 
anathemas, juſt as they ſuited his own deſi _ 
2 his reſentment, made no — 8 
a lay-meſſenger from the emp 

him in the name of that princels with 
rjury and rebellion, affirming, tliat it was by | 
is invitation ſhe came into England. ' ' * 
This daring, but true reference to facts, fi- 
Tenced the legate, nor could all the invectives 
of the meſſenger, provoke him to an apparent 
reſentment. | 
K. P. 1142. The cauſe of Matilda now be- 
gan on to decline, therefore her faithfur | 
ſolved to- paſs into: Normandy, and | 
ſollicit the count of Anjou, to come and e- 
ſpouſe the claim of his wife; but that noble- | 
man being involved in domeſtic troubles, the | 
carl of Glouceſter -prevailed on him to fend | 
over his eldeſt fon Henry, that the preſence | 
of the young prince might animate the parti- 
zans, and repair the ill fortune of his mother. 

- During the earPs abſence, Stephen aſſembled 
a body ct troops, beſieged, and reduced the 
town of Warcham, and then marched with 

at expedition to Oxford, to which the em- 
preſs had retired, entered the city, and imme- 
drately inveſted the caſtle, before any meaſures 
could be taken for its defence. 

Notwithſtanding the unprepared grustion of 
the garriſon, the adherents of Matilda, whoſe 
fole recouſe was an intrepid reſolution, made 

a gallant reſiſtance, and the inveſters and be- 
ſieged behaved for a long time with equal cou- 
rage and diligence. The empreſs kept her 
ground, hoping that the ſeverity of the ap- 


proaching 555 would oblige Stephen to draw | 


off his s; but no conifderarion could in- 
duce him tb deſiſt from his attempt, in which 
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breach of oaths,” that e al 


he fo ſtrenuouſſy perſevered, that the garriſon | 


[4D. am 


| was reduc = the _ extremity, to the 
neceſtity 'of capirulation.” 14 9 . 
The emprelſ: a recaliation' of the 
ban miſeries 8 had before inflicted deter- 
mined to evade the iſſue of any treaty, and 
avoid the impendi 
flight. Accordingly, taking advantage of a 
dark night, ſhe paſſed through the poſtern- 
gate, cloathed in 7 white, in order to deceive 
the centinels, WhO could not by that means, 
well diſtinguiſh her from the ſnow.  Croffing 


4 the Thames on' the ice, ſhe walked to Abing- 


ton, and there taking horſe, rode the ſame 
night to Wallingfofd, where ſhe was vilited 
by her ſon and brother, who were uſt arrived 
in England, and had received the news of her 
eſcape on their firſt landing. In the mean 
time 'the caſtle of Oxford ſurrendered, but 
Stephen's grand deſign was difappointed by 
the eſcape of Matilda, on whoſe account alone 
he carried on that toilſome ſiege. 

A. D. 1143. Eafly in the ſpring, Stephen un- 
dertock an ition into Wiltſhire, where the 
partizans of the empreſs were in poſſeſſion of 
| Saliſbury, and in order to prevent the incur- 
ſions of the garriſon, determined to fortify 
the monaſtery of Wikon)' where he took up 
his reftdence. - 

During the execution of * works, he was 
ſo ſuddenly ſurprized by the active earl of 
Glouceſter, that he had ſcarce time to draw off 
his forces, which after a "ſlight oppoſition 
were put to flight; and Stephen, to avoid the 
riſque of deing taken, leaving his plate and 
other apparatus as a prey to the victor, quitted 
che field before the action. But he ſoon after 
ſuſtained a more important loſs, by his bro- 
ther's being deprived of the legantine power, 
which on the acceſſion of Celeſtin II. to the 
pontificate, was conferred on Theobald arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 


Hereford, who being excommunicated, was 
killed with an arrow by one of his own men, 
was equally detrimental to the cauſe of the 
empreſs, as that nobleman was one of her 

principal adherents. 
A. D. 1144. Both parties REY now del 
titute of the neceſſaries requiſite to the conti- 
nuation 


ing danger, by a precipitate 


At the ſame time, the fate of Milo, earl of 


oth a ed oas io io 


Wallingford could not be taken 


| rected two ſmall 


and laid waſte great 
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revolt of the-.go+ 


. Dr 1145. The only 


afticn of this year, was 1 of « caftle che archbi 
oat Mee earl of || lepanti 
: r. To effect this, Stephen. put 
himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, 
and marched to demoliſh the work, which dy rinent; Stephen enjoi 


ſuperiority of number he eaſily effected. 

A. D. 1 146. Stephen, from a previous at- 
tempt, being convinced that the caſtle of 
by ſtorm, 
converted the fi 
rts before it, to keep the 


on in awe. During this ſiege, 


the aſſiſtance he had 
bis impriſonment, would. procure him a kind 


reception. 
demanded: immediate reſtitution of the for- 


dered all his eſtates, except the county pala- 


tine of Cheſter; he was ſo incenſed at this un- 


grateful treatment, that he aſſembled his forces, 
and in conjunction with his nephew, Gilbert, 
earl of Clare, oe a number of his caſtles, 
of the environs of 


the county of Lincoln. 

In the mean time, Geo 
earl of Anjou, having reduced the whole | 
duchy of Normandy, ſent for his ſon Henry, | 
who reſided in England four years. Ac- | 


cordingly the young prince ſet out, and was 


accompanied to Wareham, by the earl of 
Glouceſter, where he embarked for the con- 
tinent, but the earl returning to Briſtol, died | 
there of a fever, to the unſpeakable loſs of the | 
empreſs. He was a nobleman of untainted | 
virtue, inflexible juſtice, and extenſive capa- | 
city, nobly preferring the complaceney of | 
conſcious integrity, to the pompous rewards | 
or acquirements, reſulting trom the violation 
of honour and conſcience. 

A. D. 1147. This fatal event, added to 


No. 9. 


the earl | tred by order of the king 
of Cheſter app lied to Stephen, confident that || and. commanded' him to 
given that prince fince || The prelate obeyed; but before his —.— 


treſſes, but on refuſal, charged him with high || the parts ſubj 
treaſon, and confined him till he had ſurren- 


ffrey Plantagenet, | 
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nustidmof the Wars eee F | ing misfortunes) deprived: Matil- 
Stephen waslprin es of af the Engliſh throne, 
the fasten in in ringer re - retired to r huſband: in Nor- 


len would doubtleſs have proficed. by 
che abſence of Matilda, had he not im- 
involved himſelf in a quarrel with 
p of Canterbury, becauſe the 
tine power had been transferred from his 
brother, to that primate. The archbiſhop 
being ſummoned to attend a ſynod of the con- 
ined him not to depart the 
„ and ſine # guards to the ſea coaſt to 

event his embarking. But Theobald, pre- 

ting the authority of his kalineſs w chat of 
tke king, found means to reach the continent, 


into a blockade, and || and a1 aſſiſting at the council, returned to 


Canterbury, where he found his effects ſequeſ- 
ng, WhO * thither 


ubliſhed an interdict againſt all the churches 


But finding that Stephen not only || that -acknowleged Stephen's authority, on 


which divine ſervice immediately ceaſed in alt 
to the king, while it was: cele- 

in all chole which adhered to 
the empreſs. 


A. D. 1148. About this dine; a fleſn eu- 
lade was undertaken againſt the Saracens, in 
which, Lewis, king of France, fi zed 
himſelf, by leading a great number of troops. 
in perſon into the Holy Land, and by his va- 
lour throughout the whole tion. 
A. D. 1149. The intereſt of the empreſs, 

which had greatly declined ſince the death of 


brated as uſual 


3 


the earl of Glouceſter, now acquired a very 


powerful ſupport, from the perſonal valour 
of - * r of er to the em- 
„ eoffry P coffiy Plantagenet This Prince, 
poor” the 


— — 


repre 
ſented to the Norman kn ights, his yp of 


þ 


| 


age of ſixteen, Eſcovered a very ex- 
traordinary genius and refolution. H 2 oy kt 

himſelf the undoubted heir of Henry I. nor 
did he doubt the intereſt of thoſe, that already 
had fupported the right of the lawful heir. 
Stimulated by theſe conſiderations, he 


aſſerting his title to the crown of England, 


- who complied fo far with his honeſt ambition, 


47 landed on this iſland, with a body of 
u 


one 


* 


parts of the kingdom, but no irruptions en- 


| N 
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one and forty. horſe, and three thouſand foot, | united deſigris againſt him were abſolutely de- 
not with an intent to give battle to Stephen, feated :::: 
but to animate the partizans of Matilda, and | A. D. 1163; Henry, having! thus ſettled 
to repair, in a manner becoming his Gignitys his: aBflirs- in Normandy, embarked a conſi- 
to Carliſle, in order to be knighted by David, E army, and landed at Wareham, in 
King of Scotland. He was accompaned by | Dorſetſhire, where he was immediately joined 
the eatls of Cheſter and Hereford, — many: || by ſeveral barons, ho veſted him with many 
other noblemen and knights, to Carliſle; |! fortified" caſtles, the garriſons of which he 
where the ceremony was mans with great ſtrongly reinfarced. , Notwithſtanding the ſe- 
ſolemnity. l | verity of the weather, he advanced to Malmeſ- 

Stephen on receiving incelligence. of this bury, and reduced the caſtles, having defeated 
event, advanced to guard againſt any hoſtilities 5 — of the enemy, who endeavoured to 
that might be commenced in the northern oppoſe. his mar 
” as, earl of Leiceſter, at the: fare time 
fued ; and the young prince returned to the came to Henry, offered him his ſervice, and 
continent, and was inveſted with the duchy of furniſhed him — all kinds of military ſtores. 
Normandy, by Lewis, king of France. | Gundreda, counteſs of Norwich, veſted him 

A. D. 1151. Henry, being thus confirmed | with her ſtrong caſtle, upon which thirty other 
in the poſſeſſion of his duchy, formed a de- | fortreſſes ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Thus 
lign for invading Stephen's dominions, but the | ſtrengthened, he inveſted the fort- which Ste- 

ition was retarded by the ſudden death | phen had built to block up Wallingford, and 

of his father, Geoffrey Plantagenet, who died | took it by ſtorm, before the king could come 
at the Chateau de Loir, in the fifty firſt year | to its relief. 
of his age. Soon after this, Henry married | In the mean time, Sregihen was making 
Eleanor, queen to Lewis, whom on account mighty preparations, and having raiſed a for- 
of ſome behaviour during their expedition to midable army, marched with the utmoſt expe- 
the Holy Land, he had divorced on his re- | dition againſt Henry, but when the two armies 
turn. By this match, he annexed to his do- | came within ſight of each other, William earl 
minions, almoſt all the provinces between the | of Arundel, interpoſed, and repreſented to the 
river Loir and the Pyrenean mountains. | king, the dreadful conſequences that muſt in- 
This addition of power, and territory, ex- | evitably reſult from a battle, not only to the 
cited the jealouſy of the kings of France and | vanquiſhed, but alſo to the victor. His me- 
England, who engaged in an alliance againſt | diation being confirmed by the concurring 
him, in concert with Theobald, count of | opinions of ſeveral other noblemen, a treaty 
Blois, and Geoffrey of Anjou, 5 was now | was ſet on foot. Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, ex- 
become a profeſſed enemy to his brother, erted his utmoſt efforts to prevent an accom- 
A. D. 1152. So formidable an aſſociation | modation, knowing that any treaty concluded 
would have damped the reſolution of a leſs en- | between his father and prince Henry muſt be 
terprizing genius; but Henry advanced from | prejudicial to his intereſt. But his oppoſition 
Barfleur, and dividing his army, ſent one part | ſoon ſubſided, for he died ſhortly after at St. 
to guard his Norman dominions, and intercept | Edmund's Bury, and was interred at Fever- 
the progreſs of the allies, while he himſelf, at | ſham, near his mother, the amiable Matilda, 
the head of the other, fell upon the Vexin, who expired about three months before. Ste- 
by which means, he compelled the king of | phen was diſconſolate on the loſs of ſo excel- 
France to withdraw his forces, for the protec- | lent a conſort, and ſo valiant a ſon, and alſo 
tion of his own dominions. Having properly | more diſpoſed towards an accommodation with 
ſecured his frontier places, he marched fo fud- | Henry. | 
denly into Anjou, that his brother Geoffrey | At the ſame time, the archbiſhop of Can- 


2 


was obliged to renounce his alliance, and the [ terbury in conjunction with Henry, biſhop of 


Wincheſter, 


AD1154) 
Wincheſter, 6 Ann to bringabout ſciences, and dh of the eme, in 


e. Their joint endeavours at lengtli pre- 
— and a treaty was concluded _ tic | 
fied at Wincheſter, in a 
prelates and nobility, on; the following 
tions; that Steph 
England-during life, and juſtice be adminiſter- 
ed in his name, though nothing material ſhould 
be tranſacted without the concurrence of Hen- 
ry, who ſhould ſucceed him on the throne, 


condi- 


and in the mean time receive hoſtag 


delivery of the royal caſtles at his deceaſe; and 


that William, ſon of Stephen, ſhould inherit 
all the lands his father poſſeſſed in England 
and Normandy, before he aſcended the throne, 
together with the eſtate of William de War- 
renne, whoſe daughter he had married, and 
ſeven hundred pounds per annum, in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, for which he ſhould do homage, 
and give pledge for his fidelity to Henry. 

This treaty being ſolemnly ratified by both 
parties, the king received Henry as his adopt- 
ed ſon, the duke paid homage and reverence 
to Stephen, as his king and father, and Wil- 
liam, ſon of Stephen, ſwore fealty to the duke, 
as heir apparent to the crown. The whole 
kingdom was filled with joy on this happy oc- 
caſion, and the two princes entered London 
together, in a moiſt magnificent manner, and 
were received with univerſal ſhouts and accla- 
mations. 


Soon after the concluſion of this treaty, Ste- 


phen made a tour through the whole king- 
dom, and was every where received with the 
utmoſt demonſtrations of loyalty, by the grate- 
tul people, who were now emerging from their 
late dreadful calamities; and the king on his 
part, publiſhed an edict, reſtraining the enor- 
mities which the late confuſion had introd uced, 


as well as puniſhing all violences and rob- , 


beries, which had long been perſiſted in with 
impunity. 

Thus perfect tranquillity ſeemed to be re- 
ſtored to England, and her former miſeries ad- 
ded to the enjoyment of her future happinels. 
Many, whom the diſtreſſes of their country 
had rendered voluntary exiles, were encou- 
raged to return, and brought with them that 
moſt invaluable of all treaſures, 


en ſhould retain the crown of 


the arts, 


5 


general aſſembly of 


es for the 


* 
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which they reſided. G1 Ut 

A. D. 1134. On the kin 9 this 
progreſs, a general council was convened at 
Dunſtable, wherein Henry complained of Ste- 
phen's' having negle&ed to demoliſh alt the 
caſtles, built ſince the commencement of the 
war, according to an article in the treaty, and 
Stephen abſolutely refuſed to proceed farther 
in that affair. However, an accommodation 
was at length effected, and both princes ſet out 
together for Dover, to congratulate Theodoret, 
earl of Flanders, and his counteſs, on their ar- 
rival in England. 

During their reſidence in this ea a con- 
ſpiracy is ſaid to have been formed againſt 
Henry's life, by the Flemings, who had ſettled 
there in great numbers, under the protection 
of the earl of Kent; and it is further recorded, 
that Stephen's ſon William was the author of ; 
this infamous deſign ; but that prince happen- 


ing to fracture his leg, by a fall from his horſe, 


on Barham Downs, "their meaſures were dil- 
concerted. But this pretended conſpiracy, ap- 
pears to have been a monkiſh contrivance to 
impoſe upon Stephen; for Henry's not being 
in the leaſt affected by it, ſufficiently evinces 
its abſolute futility. 

After this interview Henry returned to Lon- 
don,” where he embarked tor Normandy, on 
receiving intelligence that the king of France 
had invaded his dominions. Stephen employ- 
ed the remainder of his life, in paving a way 
for the happy acceſſion of his ſucceſſor. He 
exhibited, for the time of his tranquil reign, 
ſuch ſpecimens of his qualities, as ſufficiently 
indicated the loſs his ſubjects ſuſtained by their 
king's being employed perpetually in war. 

The ſcene of things was now reverſed, and 
peace and plenty flouriſhed together in thoſe 
places, which had been the wretched dw ellings 
of war, deſolation and famine. Stephen pa: d 
another viſit to the earl of Flanders; but in 
his return, he was ſeized with a diſorder at 
Canterbury, which put a period to his life on 
the 25th of October 1154, in the fiftieth year 
of hy age, and nineteenth of his reign. He 


was interred, at his own particular "requeſt, 
| near his queen and fon, in the church of the 
monaſtery 


i 
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monaſtery at Feverſham, which: nan 
— of this King's 
From a 1 3 reign, we 
— y infer, that he was inferior to | 
the Norman princes, either in perſonal 
ar pelicicel quaks Joy 
comeſtibly evinced at the memorable battle of 
Lincoln, in which he was taken priſoner; and 
as proof of his nity, it is obſervable, that not 


o F ENGLAND. [AD. 1342-1144. 


There are ſoſme hiſtorians who. have moſt 
rancorouſly endeavoured to 2 his character, 

his ufurpation of the crown, and 
breach of t with. his ſi But 
l that the Saxon laws were 
1 afice the droqdtlh; and the Norman 
ſubſtituted; which contained nothing relative 
to the fucceffion; and alſo that a ſtrict adhe- 
rence to article of the engagement was 


a fingle inſtance of ſeverity occurred, during | incompatible with the ſecurity of his crown; 


hurwhole reign. 

| From his conduct in the few hours of peace 
his death, candor muſt ſuggeſt, that 

reign would have been conducive to the 
happineſsof his ſubjects; had it not been diſturb- 
ad bythe vigorous efforts of a powerful compe- | 
titor, which in a manner extorted from him fuch |} 
meaſures for his on ſecurity 


ciled with principles of honour and conſcience. 


as cannot be recon- | 


there appears an evident partiality and preju- 
dice in thoſe writers, who have thus — 
ed his character. | 

On the whole, it mult be allowed, he poſ- 
ſeſſed many great E bert eminent virtues, and had 
he reigned in times, he might have 
exhibited a — that would have tranſ- 


mitted his name with honour n to 138 
rity. . 
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IV. 


From the Death of STEPHEN to the End of the Reign of King 
| JOHN, a Period of fixty two Vears. 


H E N R X II. 


NGLAND had been ſo long ag- 
1154. grieved by civil diſſentions, that 
every method was now gladly embraced, to 
obviate their fatal cauſe. Notwithſtanding 
theabſence of Henry, on the demiſe of king | 
Stephen, there was an unanimous concurrence 
in | of his acceſſion; he therefore aſ- 
cended the throne, with the i important advan- 
tages of an indiſputable title, and a high repu- 
tation. When he received intelligence of 
deren s death, he was employed in beſieg- 
a caſtle on the frontiers of Normandy, 
— fearleſs of the efforts of William, the ſon 
of Stephen, who was too contemptible to 
form a party, he continued the ſiege till the 
garriſon ſurrendered, which deferred. his ar- 
rival in England to the month of December. 
On his landing, he was received with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of joy, and conducted 
to Wincheſter, where the noblemen and ba- 
rons did him homage. Thence he proceeded 
with a ſplendid retinue to London, and, the 
day after his arrival, was crowned at Weſtmin- 
"I ©. © 


SURNAMED 


A. D. 


PLANTA G EN E T. 


cer, by Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in the twenty third year of his age. 

The Engliſh beheld with great compla- 
cency,- their crown placed on the head of a 
prince, deſcended on his mother's ſide, from 
royal progenitors, whole virtues had adorned 
their elevated ſtation. After the ceremony of 
his coronation, he retired to the abbey of Ber- 
mondſey, in order to concert meaſures moſt 
effectually preventive of faction and tumult, 
as well as conducive to 8 and tran- 


v 


pet 
Fw {warm of Flemings, which had fo long 
infeſted it, under the protection of William 
d' Ypres, their countryman. He then demo- 
liſhed all the caſtles erected ſince the reign of 
Henry I. which had become the ſanctuaries of 
robbers and. diſturbers of the public peace; 

X 2 retaining 
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retaining « few only, on account of their ad- 
vantageous ſituation for the defence of the 
kingdom. 5 
The adulterated coin was cried down, ànct 
new money ſtruck of the intrinſic value and 
ſtandard. The demeſnes alienated by Stephen, 
he re · annexed to the crown, and deprived the 
earls created by that prince, of their dignities. 
He demanded reſtitution of the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland and Welt- 
moreland from Malcolm the minor king, who, 
rather than. incur the reſentment of Henry, 
readily ceded them; and for his compliance, 
was pteferited with the county of Huntingdon, 
to which he had ſome claim. Having taken 
theſe neceſſary precautions for reſtoring and 
confirming the tranquillity of the Kingdom, he 
formed a council to aſſiſt him in the weighty 
concerns of government. The principal of 
which were Theobald, archbiſhop of Canter- 
. Bury, Thomas Becket, archdeacon of the ſame 
ſee, lately made chancellor, and Robert, earl 
of Leiceſter, high juſticiary of the kingdom. 
At the cabinet council preſided his mother, 
Matilda, whom long ence, and vicifi- 
tudes of fortune, had rendered capable of di- 
recting in the moſt critical fituation of affairs. 
With the advice of his council, Henry con- 
vened a general aſſembly or parliament, where 
he cauſed the barons to take the oath of alle- 
giance to his two fons, Henry and William, 
| then in a ſtate of infancy. He alſo re- 
ſtored the laws of Edward the confeſſor, con- 
firmed the charter granted by Henry I. his 
grandfather, and made ſeveral regulations to 
the intereſt of the ſtate. | | 
Theſe po proceedings, added to a 
well-timed ſeverity againſt oppreſſion and in- 
juſtice, fo conciliated the affection of the peo- 
ple, that Henry enjoyed the crown in unin- 
terrupted tranquillity. But a ſtate of inacti- 
vity was not agreeable to the inclination or 
onqueft of Ireland ſoon em- 


_ * 
—_ 


Henry, and the c 
ployed his thoughts. 

Pope Anaſtaſius dying this year, was ſuc- 
ceeded in the papal chair, by Adrian IV. an 
Engliſhman by birth, to whom Henry ap- 


| 


þ 


— 


plied for aſſiſtance in his intended expedition. 
The pope readily granted a bull for reducing 


D. [4. D. 1156. 


Ireland to his obedience, and propagating the 
chriſtian religion; but this expedition was 
poſtponed for ſeveral important reaſons of 
ſtate. | 

A. D, 1156. Henry was now called to the 
continent by an inſutrection raiſed in Anjou, 
at the inſtigation of his brother Geoffrey. He 
ſoon ſuppreſſed the revolters, and compelled 
his brother to abandon all his caſtles, in lieu 
of which, he allowed him an annuity of fifteen 
hundred pounds, together with the poſſeſſion 
of Nantes, the inhabitants of which had choſen 
him for their ſovereign.. 1 
HFaving thus ſettled affaifs on the continent, 
he returned to England, where he was ſoon 
ſurprized by an unexpected event. The 
Welſh, unawed by his power and remarkable 
ſucceſs, had frequently invaded the Engliſh 
territories. About the ſame time Cadwallader, 
a Welſh prince, having been expelled Wales, 
1 to Henry for protection, inſinuating 
to him the facility with which he might reduce 
their whole country. | 

Encouraged. by this repreſentation, Henry 
marched at the head of a numerous army to 
Cheſter, where he received intelligence, that 
Owen Guynath, prince of North Wales was 
advanced as far as Beſingweck to meet him; 
but as he was advancing through a wood called 
Coel Eulo, his van was ſurpriſed by the Welſh, 
and charged with ſuch fury, that ſeveral offi- 
cers of rank were ſlain, and the whole diviſion 
put into the utmoſt confuſion. © | 

This loſs he ſuſtained through the cowardice 


of the earl of Eſſex, his hereditary ſtandard- 


bearer, who alarmed at the ſudden onſet of 
the Welſh, threw away the royal ſtandard, 
and fled with the utmoſt precipitation, crying 
aloud, the king was ſlain. 

This diſappointment convinced Henry of 
the neceſſity of precaution, in oppoſing a peo- 
ple who had ſo often baffled the Engliſh, and 
well knew how to avail themſelves of their ſi- 
tuation. Perceiving the difficulty of forcing 
his way through paſtes guarded by ſuch an 
army, he attempted to march between Owen 
and the ſea ſhore, but the vigilant prince eluded 
his deſign, and poſted himſelf in ſuch an ad- 
vantageous manner, that the king was obliged 

00 
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to. retire to the borders of Wales, and wait the 
vent af another campaign in the enſuing 


. D. 1157. As ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
admit, Henry put his army into motion, and 
having experienced the danger of marching 
through moraſſes and unknown foreſts, ordered 
the woods to be cut down, and the roads to 
be opened, marching with the utmoſt caution, 
and ſending out parties to reconnoitre the 
country as they paſſed. By theſe means, he 

roceeded to Snowdon without interruption, 
where Owen and his barons finding themſelves 
unable to oppoſe his progreſs, ſued for peace, 
ſwore fealty, delivered hoſtages, and reſtored 
all the caſtles and lands they had taken during 
the reign of Stephen. N | 
On the concluſion of peace, Eſſex was ac- 
cuſed of cowardice and treaſon, by Robert de 
Montfort, for his puſillanimous behaviour in 
the late encounter with the Welſh. In conſe- 
quence of this accuſation, there enſued a ſin- 
gle combat, in which the accuſed was vaniſh- 
ed; but the king mitigated his puniſhment, 
by ordering him to be confined in the mona- 
ſtery of Reading, while his great eſtates were 
confiſcated to the crown. | 
During his reſidence at Cheſter, Henry had 
an interview with Malcolm, king of Scotland, 


who did him homage for the county of Hun- 
tingdon, and the next year for the counties of 


— 


Northumberland and Cumberland. — 
A. D. 1158. Henry's happineſs Was now 
increaſed by the birth of another fan, who was 
named Richard. Soon afrer he renewed the 
ceremony of his coronation near Lincoln; and 
the following year received an addition of his 


family by the birth of a third ſon, named Geof- 


frey, A. D. 1153, in conſequence of which he 
was again crowned at Worceſter, together 
with his queen. The reaſon of theſe frequent 
coronations, ſeems to have been in order to 
amuſe the populace, and intimate to them, 
the king's ardent deſire of maintaining the 
oath, taken on theſe occaſions, inviolable. 

At this laſt ſolemnity, the king and queen 
laid their crowns on the altar, and ſolemnly 
vowed never to wear them more; and this is 


ſuppoſed to have aboliſhed the cuſtom of the 


kings wearing their crowns at the celebration 
of great feſtivals, as we find no inſtances of it 
in any of the following reigns. - _ + 
Soon after this, Henry was called by the 
deathof his brother Geoffrey into Normandy, to 
ſettle the concerns of his dominions on the con- 
tinent, | On his arrival, he had a conference 
with the king of France, with whom, by his 
addreſs, he agreed upon a marriage between 
young Henry and Margaret, daughter of 
ewis, both infants, In' a fmall time there 
ſubſiſted ſo great a confidence between the two 
princes, that Henry was created grand ſeneſ- 
chal of\ France, a title that greatly promoted 
his deſign upon the county of Nantes, which 


he claimed as heir to his brother Geoffrey. 


On the death of his brother, Conan, count 
of Bretagne, had taken poſſeſſion of Nantes, 
at the 'voluntary proffer of the inhabitants, 
who had abandoned their allegiance to their 
natural ſovereign. Henry advanced, and de- 
manded reſtitution of his- right, on which 
Conan thought it moſt prudent to enter into a 
negotiation with him, whereby he ceded the 
country in diſpute, and a marriage was agreed 


between Conſtantia, daughter and heireſs of 


became duke of Normandy. 


Conan, and Henry's ſon Geoffrey, then an 
infant in the cradle, in conſequence of which, 
on the death of Conan, which happened five 
years after this marriage took place, Geoffrey 


Henry, not content with the acquiſitions he 


had already obtained, in the ceſſion of Nantes, 


— 


ö 


b 


and the proſpect of his ſon's ſucceeding to 
Bretagne, now formed his grand project of 
reducing the county of Tholouſe, which he 
claimed in right of his wife Eleanor. = 
Theſe dominions had been mortgaged by 
William count of Poitiers, and grandfather to 


Eleanor, to Raymond earl of St. Giles, which 
mortgage remained undiſcharged, at the time 
of Eleanor's marriage with the king of France, 
who endeavoured to extort the mortgaged 
eſtate from Raymond. But that prince, on 


his marriage with the widow of Euſtace, ſon 
of Stephen, and payment of a certain ſum, 
was permitted to enjoy this city and territory, 
as a portion with the princeſs. Henry there-- 
fore having married Eleanor, on a — 

rom 
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from her former huſband, her right conſe- 
quently devolved on him, wha determined to 
cancel this ment, and re- annex the ter- 
ritories in diſpute, to his wife's. duchy. To 
execute this grand project, he firſt endeavoured 
to attach to his intereſt, Raymond, earl of 
Arragon and Barcelona, and David king of 
Having effected this deſign, he convened 
2 general aſſembly of all his military tenants, 
both in France and England, in which he 
took a lift of all his knight's fees, and then 
diſmiſſed them. He then impoſed a tax on 
every noble fief in Normandy, and his other 
foreign dominions, and allowed his tenants to 
compound for their perſonal ſervice in the ex- 
pedition, for a certain pecuniary conſideration 
called ſcutage. 8 
The extraordinary levies that aroſe from 
theſe meaſures, enabled Henry to enliſt in his 
ſervice, a very conſiderable body of foreign 
mercenaries, in order to aſſert his claim to 
the country of Tholouſe. | | 

- Having made. theſe neceſſary preparations, 
he embarked for Guienne, accompanied by 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, whom he knight- 
ed on the occaſion ; William, count of Bou- 
logne, and a great number of Engliſh nobi- 
lity, who ſerved as volunteers. 

At his arrival on the continent, he was 
Joined by ſeveral Norman noblemen, at the 


head of their reſpective troops, and thus re- 


inforced, met with ſo little oppoſition in his 


march, that he ſoon entered the county in 
diſpute, and blocked up the capital. 

But Lewis, the young king, who had long 
been jealous of the growing power of Henry, 


and was well aſſured that his ſucceſs in this at- 


tempt, would ſoon render him ſuperior to 
himſelf, marched at the head of a body of 


troops, and found means to throw himſelf in- 


to the city. The garriſon thus ſtrengthened, 
made ſo obſtinate a defence, that Henry was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

Some hiſtorians alledged, that he deſiſted 
from this attempt, deeming it a breach of ho- 
nour and duty, in a vaſſal to fight againſt his 
ſovereign. - Whatever may have been his mo- 


tive in this reſpect, he appeared from his con- 


. 


duct immediately ſubſequent, highly to have 


reſented this act of the French king, with 
whom he had contracted ſo intimate an alli- 


ance; for in his return, he invaded the Beau- 


vais, and committed great ravages and devaſ- 
tations. In the courſe of his p » Simon 
de Montfort ſurrendered his caſtles, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which cut off all 
communication between Lewis, and his capi- 
tal, and induced him to propoſe a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, which was followed by a treaty of 
—— | | RET Le: 
In this treaty, nothing was ſpecified relative 
to the county of Tholouſe, ſo that Henry re- 
tained his claim till death, and tranſmitted it 
to his ſucceſſor, wha was prevailed upon to 
reſign it. | | 

A. D. 1160. Soon after the ratification of 
this treaty, prince Henry came over from 
England, to do homage to Lewis for the duchy 
of Normandy, after which, his father ſeized 
on Giſors, and the other places aſſigned as the 
portion of the princeſs Margaret, to whom 
his ſon was betrothed. Lewis reſenting this 
abrupt conduct, ſeveral hoſtilities enſued, but 
at length an accommodation was brought 
about, by which Gifers, and the other places 
allotted to Margaret, as her dowry, were com- 
mitted to the hands of two knights templars, 
till the conſummation of the marriage between 
Margaret and Henry, at which time they were 
to be delivered to the king of England. 

A. D. 162. The death of pope Adrian in 
1159, occaſioned a ſchiſm, which long divided 


the powers in Chriſtendom, concerning the 


ſucceſſion to the papal chair. The competi- 
tors were Alexander, and Victor, the claims 
of whom were tried in two different aſſem- 
blies, convened for that purpoſe, in which 
judgment was given in favour of Alexander. 

William, earl of Blois, ſon to king Ste- 
phen, died in his return from the expedition 
to Tholouſe, in which he had accompanied 
the king. 

Early in the ſpring, the young prince was 
brought over to England, under the care of 
chancellor Becket, whoſe pump and magnifi- 
cence ſurpaſſed that of the king. On his ar- 
rival, the chancellor ſummoned a general 

council, 


— 
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council, in order to their taking the oath of 
eventual fealty, and doing homage to the 
young prince, who was preſent at the aſſembly. 
The chancellor ſet the example, which was 
readily followed by all the members of the 
council. Such was the power and influence 
of Thomas Becket already promoted to the 
exalted ſtations of chancellor, and prime mi- 
niſter of ſtate, that he ſoon after this meeting, 
procured the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canter- 
bury, without oppoſition, except from the 
biſhop of Hereford, who objected to his be- 
ing veſted with the primacy, as he had hi- 
therto acted in a military and civil, rather 
than in an eccleſiaſtical capacity. But this ob- 
jection had no effect, for he was declared arch- 
iſhop of Wincheſter, which was afterwards 
confirmed by his conſecration. 
In the mean time, Henry and his queen 
embarked at Barfleur, and landed ſafely at 
Southampton, attended by Malcolm, king of 
the Scots, and two Welſh princes. On his 
arrival, he was congratulated by the nobility 
in general, and among the principal that ſig- 
nalized themſelves on this occaſion, was 
Thomas, the new elected archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. or | 
This additional and eccleſiaſtic preferment, 
wrought an amazing change on Becket, who 
before his election, was the gayeſt ſoldier, and 
moſt ſplendid ſubject of the age, but now be- 
came the moſt zealous patron, and rigid prac- 
tiſer of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; and the con- 
tinual diſcord between the prelates and ba- 
rons, that ſucceed his elevation to the primacy, 
plainly evinced, that in ambition and arbitrary 
ſway, he exceeded all that had hitherto filled 
the chair of Canterbury. = 
The king too late diſcovered, that he had 
been deluded, and his apprehenſions were 


confirmed, when he perceived the artful pri- 


mate, under the archiepiſcopal robes, wore 
ſome part of the monkith habit, in order to 
conciliate the favour of the clergy in general. 
Henry might now have paſled the reſt of 
his days in tranquillity, as he had confirmed 
a peace with the moſt potent princes of thoſe 
times, and procured the affection of his ſub- 
* in general, had he not been unhappily 
209. 9. 


* 


| 


_ 


| the ſee of Canterbury, amongſt 


involved in a diſpute with the ambitious and 
powerful prelate, which was productive of in- 
finite anxiety to himſelf, and general confuſion 
throughout his whole adminiſtration. . 

As this event is ſo material a part of Hen- 
ry's reign, we think it incumbent on us, to 
give a brief account of the principal perſon 
concerned in it. 5 


Thomas Becket, was ſon of a citizen of 
London, educated in the ſchools of that city, 
and afterwards devoted to the ſtudy of the law. 
He no ſooner was called to the bar, than he ſo 
ſignalized himſelf as an orator, that he was 
taken from thence, and appointed archdeacon 
of Canterbury. On the acceſſion of Henry, 
he had certain affairs to tranſact at court, which 
afforded him an opportunity of diſplaying his 


| talents before the king. 


Henry, whole generoſity in rewarding, was 
in no reſpect inferior to his penetration in diſ- 
cerning merit, ſoon advanced him for his emi- 
nent abilities, to the dignity of high chancel- 
lor, and at the ſame time, conferred on him 
a vaſt number of eccleſiaſtical preferments. 
His revenues by theſe means became immenſe, 
and his ſplendor and magnificence ſurpaſſed 
conception, maintaining at his own expence, 
no lets than ſeven hundred knights, and twelve 
hundred private men, during the late war at 
Tholouſe. He had fo ingratiated himſelf with 
the king, and the leading men of the kingdom, 
that on the demiſe of Theobald, he was elected 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, on which he reſign- 
ed the great ſeal, and exhibited a reverſion of 
conduct, as will appear from the ſequel of 
this hiſtory. | | 131 

Becket had not long been veſted with tlie 
primacy, when he diſcovered, that the ſtate 
had greatly abridged the revenues of Anſelm, 
and his predeceſſors, which he determined to 
revive in full right. He perceived that many 
eſtates had been alienated by the crown, from 
which was the 
caſtle of Tunbridge, belonging to the earl of 
Clare, whoſe predeceſſors had received it as a 
fee from William the Conqueror. 

Becket ſummoned the earl, to do him ho- 


mage for that caſtle, alledging, that his pre- 


deceſſors had no right to alienate the property 
Yy : SC i - 


A the church. But the carl treated his inſo- 
tence with the diſregard it ſo juſtly deſerved. 
He next claimed as a prerogative, a right of 
filling up all the vacant churches, in the ma- 
nors of his military tenants. In conſequence 
6f which, he preſented Laurence, a prieſt, to 
the church of Enesford, but William, lord of 
the manor, expelled him; on which he was 
immediately excommunicated by Becket, in 
defiance of his right of claim, and an act paſſed 
in the reign of. the Conqueror, importing that 
no military tenant of the crown ſhould be ex- 
king. 

+ This 


ſiſted on William's abſolution, but received as 


peremptory a denial. Theſe proceedings were 


preludes to an open rupture between the king 


and archbiſhop, which was- daily enlarged by 


divers cauſes. During the late reign, a great 


number of perſons, abſolutely unqualified for 


the function, in order to enjoy the protection 
of the church, had received holy orders, thro” 
the indulgence and venality of the biſhops; 
and theſe, having no benefices, belonged to 
no dioceſe, and conſequently were ſubject to 
no juriſdiction, committed the moſt flagrant 
enormities with imp unity fen 
The laity had complained of this 
ſhameful perverſion eccleſiaſtical power, 
without redreſs; nay, the king had interpoſed 
without effect. But a fact now occurred, that 
rouzed the reſentment of the whole nation. 

A clerk (or one of the inferior claſs of eccle- 


ſiaſtics) having debauched the daughter of a 


gentleman in the county of Worceſter, was 
ized by the enraged father, whom the villain 
baſely murdered. - The king inſiſted on the 
aſſaſſin's being tried in the ſecular court, but 
Becket, interpoſing his prerogative, objected, 
and committed him to the biſhop's priſon. 
The nobility; alarmed at this exceſs of inſo- 
lence, told the king, that unleſs- preventive 
meaſures were immediately taken, his autho- 
rity would be totally diſannulled, and theclergy 
uſurp abſolute deſpotiſm throughout the whole 
kingdom, | a POR. 


This tyranny and injuſtice became fo fia 


municated, without the permiſſion of the 


| 
| 


preſumption incenſed the king, who, 
in a letter to the archbiſhop, peremptorily in- 


— 


— 
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grant, that in a very ſhort ſpace of time, above 
an hundred perſons had been murdered by 
ruffians, under ecclefiaſtica} protection, from 
the penalties of the law. The king therefore, 
to redreſs this growing evil, ſummoned an aſ- 
ſembly of the prelates, at Weſtminſter; and 
after enumerating the diſorders that daily re- 
fulted from the perverſion of eccleſiaſtical 
power, and the iniquity of ſpiritual courts, 
inſiſted, that for the future, one of his judges 
might aſſiſt at the trial of every offender, where 
life was immediately concerned; and that 
every murderer (if of the church) ſhould be 
degraded from his prieſthood, and configned 
over to ſecular puninhment. 

Becket, and his clergy, retired to deliberate 
on theſe injunctions, which appeared founded 
on the religion of nature, and the laws of ſo- 
ciety, to all the aſſembly, except the obſtinate, 
as well as arrogant primate, who evaſively af- 
firmed, to juſtify his objection, that for a cri- 
minal to undergo a double puniſhment for one 
offence, was repugnant to all laws, divine and 
human, and that as they were forbidden, to 
be concerned in ſentences of blood, he would 
not conſent to expoſe any ecclefiaſtical offend- 
ers, to capital puniſhment. | - | 

The biſhops endeavoured to remonſtrate on 
the imprudence and injuftice of theſe doctrines, 
but the archbiſhop remained inflexible, fo that 
their deliberations proved ineffectual, and they 


| returned to the council, without coming to any 


reſolution. The king, exaſperated at their 
obſtinacy, demanded, whether they would ob- 
ſerve the laws and cuſtams of the crown? to 
which the archbiſhop replied, in the name of 
the reſt, that they would obey them in all 
points, that did not infringe on the rights of 
their order. EE JEIG 3 

Henry, diſſatisfied with this evaſive anſwer, 
inſiſted on an abſolute compliance with the con- 
ſtitutional laws of the realm, and on their per- 
ſiſting to refuſe, he left the aſſembly greatly 
incenſed, and retired immediately to Wood- 
ſtock. The biſhops, alarmed at the abrupt 


departure of the king, began to reflect on their 


preſent critical ſituation. They knew the power 
of the archbiſhop at the court of Rome, nor 
were. they inſenſible of the wo or a 
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King, eftabliſhed on the Engliſh throne, maſ- 
ter of large revenues, and poſſeſſed of a pow-! 
erful armament; they therefore thought it 
prudent to make their intereſt as barons, the 
meaſure of their obedience as-prelates, 


Accordingly they ſollicited the metropolitan 
to appeaſe the king by complying with his de- 
fire, but he continued inflexible; till at laſt; 

Robert de Melun, his domeſtic chaplain, and 
Philip, abbot of Eleemoſina, ſent over by the 
pope in quality of a legate a latere, to com- 
promiſe their differences, prevailed on him to 
conform to the king's pleaſure. He then vi- 
ſited the king at Woodſtock, retracted the of- 


fenſive reſervation, and promiſed on the faith 


of an honeſt man, to maintain the ſtricteſt ad- 
herence to the laws and cuſtoms of the king- 
dom. This declaration was likewiſe made in 
the name of the clergy in general. "* 
A.D.1164. In order to authenticate in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, what had been verbally 
delivered, Henry ſummoned a general council 
at Clarendon, wherein the prelates in general 
engaged upon oath, to obſerve the laws of the 
kingdom, and the cuſtoms uſed in the reign 
of the Kking's grandfather; but as theſe cuſtoms 
had never been committed to writing, a com- 
mittee was oppointed to draw them up in ſix- 
teen articles, which were approved and en- 
acted into laws, under the title of the conſtitu- 
tion of Clarendon. - e 
The ſubſtance of theſe articles are as fol- 
low: that all ſuits relative to preſentations, 
mall be referred to the deciſion of the king's 
court; that all crimes committed by clergy- 
men ſhall be cognizable in the king's courts, 
without infringing on the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction ; but a clerk on conviction, for- 
feit his privilege, and the protection of the 
church; that no biſhop or other clergymen 
fhall quit the realm, without obtaining the 
king's licence, nor procure that licence, with- 
out previous ſecurity, for abſtaining from 
every thing prejudicial to the king and king- 
dom during his abſence; that excommunica- 
ted perſons, ſhall be exempted from oath, or 
giving ſecurity for remaining in the place of 
their reſidence; but at the ſame time, be ob- 
liged to comply witch the judgment of the 


. 
- 


171 


church, in order to obtain abſolution; that 
aceuſation ſhall be brought againſt no lay per- 
fan in the eccleſiaſtical court without legal 
and reputable evidence in preſence of the bi- 


ſhop; and if the perſon arraigned ſhould be 


ſuch as nobody would venture to accuſe, the 

ſheriff, at the inſtance of the biſhop, ſhould 
oblige twelve reputable men of the neighbour- 
hood to declare upon oath what they knew of 
the matter: that no tenant in capite or mini- 


ſterial officers of the king, ſhould be excom- 


| municated or his lands laid under an interdict, 


without the concurrence of the king, and in 
his abſence, of his juſticiary : that appeals in 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, ſhould be made trom the 
archdeacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to 
the archbiſhop, and laſtly to the king, to be 
determined by his precept in the court of the 
archbiſhop, but-to proceed no farther without 


| the king's. conſent : that all ſuits between lay- 


men and eccleſiaſtics about tenures, ſhould be 
tried before the king's juſticiary, by the ver- 
dict of twelve reputable men, and if the te- 
nure ſhould be found Frank Almoine, the ſuit 
ſhould be referred to the eccleſiaſtical court; 

but if a lay fee determined in the king's court, 
unleſs both parties hold of the ſame lord, whe- 
ther ſpiritual ar tem in which caſe. 
the ſuit ſhould be tried in his court; but the 
perſon ſeized of the tenement in queſtion, 
ſhould not, on account of ſuch verdict, be 
diſſeized till the determination of the ſuit: 
that any tenant of the king's demeſnes, ſum- 
moned by the archbiſhop or biſhop, to an- 
ſwer for a miſdemeanour, that ſhould fall un- 
der their cognizance, might, for contempt of 
ſuch ſummons, be interdicted from divine 
ſervice, but not excommunicated till he ſhould 
be reſigned to that ſentence by the king's of- 
 ficer, in default of making proper ſatisfac- 
tion: that all archbiſhops, prelates and cler- 
gymen, where dignities and benefices ſhould 
depend on the king in capite, - ſhould hold 
their poſſeſſions, as baronies, appear before 
the king, juſtices and miniſters, to anſwer 
the duties of their tenure, obſerve and per- 


form all the royal cuſtoms, rights, and ſer- 
vices, and like other barons, fit as 


8 


the king's: court, until ſentence ſhould begin 
o 


* 
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to be pronounced for the loſs of life or limb, 
and then they ſhould be at liberty to withdraw: 
that the king ſhould enter into poſſeſſion of 
all vacant 
| and foundation, and that in filling 
up thele vacancies, the chapter or convent 
ſhould be eſſembled, the election made in the 
chapel royal with the King's conſent, and the 
perſon elected ſhould, before his conſecration, . 
do homage, and ſwear fealty to the king, as his 
hege lord of life, limb, and terrene honour, 
ſaving his order : that any nobleman, oppoſing 
or rejecting the deciſions of the eccleſia- 
ſtical court, ſhould be compelled to ſubmit by 
the king's authority; and any perſon refuſing 
to ſtand to the award of the king's court, 
ſhould be proſecuted by the eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority, till the king's award ſhould receive 
ſatisfaction: that goods and chattels forfeited 
to the king, ſhould belong to his majeſty, 
whether found within or without the precincts 
of the church : that the king's court ſhould 
try all ſuits for debts due upon oath, folemn 
promiſe, or otherwiſe contracted; and that 
the ſons of copyholders ſhould not be ordained, 
without the confent of the lord of the manor, 
in which they were born. Such were the 
famous conſtitutions of 'Clarendon, which 
Henry immediately tranſmitted to the pope for 
his approbation ; but as they tended to re- 
ſtrain the papal authority, and "eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction in general, the pontiff condemned 
ren out of the ſixteen articles, as repugnant to 
ens eamnans.-/ 7 407 
In the mean time, the archbiſhop affected 
great remorſe for having aſſented to articles, 
which, on reflection, he conſidered as dange- 
tous encroachments on the prerogative of the 
church. The pope, in der to prevent an 
rupture between the king and the pri- 
— ſent over the — Rouen, with 
2 commiſſion to compromiſe the difference 
between them; but the king would hearken 
to no propoſals, unleſs the pope would con- 
fent to confirm by bull, the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon; and in order to effect this, he ſent 
over one of his domeſtic chaplains, to ſollicit 
a grant of legation from his holineſs, in favour 
et Roger, archbiſhop of York ; this the pon- 


K 


ſees, abbeys and priories, of royal | 
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tiff refuſed; but complimented the king with 
the offer of that power, on condition of its not 

being exerciſed in prejudice of the primate. - 
Henry declined the offer as equivocal and 
evalive, and determined to uſe harſher means 
with the "archbiſhop, which ſo alarmed him, 
that he attempted to make his eſcape, but af- 
ter two unſucceſsful efforts at Romney, was 
driven back by contrary winds. Thus diſ- 
appointed, he repaired to Woodſtock, in or- 
der, if poſſible, to appeaſe the anger of the 
king, who was ſo incenſed, that he not only 
refuſed him admittance into his preſence, but 
at the ſame time gave orders for commencing 
a ſuit nſt him, on the appeal of a noble- 
man, ho had ſued in the archbiſhop's court, 
for the recovery of an eſtate at Mundeham, 
belonging to the ſee of Canterbury; but be- 
ing, as he apprehended, unjuſtly caſt, had 

appealed the cauſe over to the king's court. 

The prelate was ſummoned to appear, but 
pretending ſickneſs, in a letter of excuſe which 
he ſent by four knights, alledged the defects 
in the party's title and appeal. This was re- 
jected as meer pretence, and he was again 
ſummoned to appear before the grand aflem- 
bly at Northampton, where the fact being 
proved, ſentence, after ſome debate, was pro- 
nounced by the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
the haughty prelate, to avoid the impending 
ſtorm, was obliged to throw: himſelf on the 
King's mercy, - whereupon, all the prelates, 
except Gilbert, - biſhop of London, became 
his ſureties. Another charge was exhibited 
againſt him, for having embezzled three hun- 
dred pounds, which he had received as con- 
ſtable of the caſtles of Eye in Suffolk, and 
Berkhampſtead in Hampſhire. © © | 
To obviate this charge, the prelate offered 
xpences on account of the 


to prove, that his e 

crown, far exceeded that ſum, though he had 
never charged it in his accounts. The next 
ſuit, was for the recovery of five hundred 
marks, that had been lent him, when the 
army was before Tholouſe, and another five 
hundred, which he had borrowed on the king's 
ſecurity, from a jew. To this he pleaded, 
that as he had not been cited on this charge, 


—_l 


he was unprepared for a defence; notwith- 
| ſtanding 
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ſttanding which, he was obliged to give ſecu- 
nity For the payment of the money. 

The laſt charge brought againſt the arch- 
biſhop, was that he had not accounted for the 
profits of the archbiſhopric of York, as well 
as biſhoprics, abbies, and benefices, which, 
when chancellor, he had received during their 
vacancies. | The primate pleaded, that this 


charge was unprecedented, and of great im- | 
ortance, and alſo deſired, previous to his an- 


ſwer, to conſult his ſuffragans and other clergy, 
which being admitted, he retired from the 
aſſembly. ER! 
This reverſion of affairs, ſoon diveſted him 
of that train of ſycophants, which are the con- 
ſtant attendants on opulence and power; and 
his ſuffragans were now the only partners of 
his confinement. In this emergency their opi- 
nions were divided, ſome adviling him to ſub- 
mit to the king, while others exhorted him to 
plead his eccleſiaſtical privilege, by which he 
was exempted from all ſuits for debts contrac- 
ted before his elevation; but ſudden indiſpo- 
ſition prevented his appearance in court; the 
king, therefore, ſent ſome barons to viſit him, 
and he promiſed, if his health permitted, to 
attend on the morrow, and make his defence 


in a judicial manner. He next day fulfilled his 


promiſe, but on pretence of 5 in danger 
of his life, took the croſs, which as legate, 
was uſually carried before him, into his own 
hands, and thus armed, entered the court, to 
the aſtoniſhment of ſome of the biſhops, who 


had modeſty enough to bluſh at ſuch pontifi- 


cal inſolence. 


The primate now appealed to the pope from | 


the ſenten-e paſſed againſt him for contumacy, 
and by virtue of his legantine authority, pro- 
hibited the biſhops from fitting in judgment 
on him for the future, in any part of his con- 
duct previous to his elevation. The ki 
cenſed at this inſolent appeal, ordered the earls 
and barons, aſſiſted by ſeveral ſheriffs, to give 
ſentence againſt Thomas Becket, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who was declared guilty of 
perjury and high treaſon. The earls of Corn- 
wall and Leiceſter, went forth to pronounce 
his ſentence, but the archbiſhop diſclaimed 
their authority, and renewed his appeal to the 
 Nouws. X. 1 ETON 


ng, in- 


| 
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pope, under whoſe protection, he informed 
them, he was determined to retire; on which, 
he walked with his croſs to the door, and pro- 
ceeded unmoved by the reproaches of the po- 
pulace, to the monaſtery of St. Andrew, where 
he took up his reſidence, attended by Her- 


bert, his chaplain, and William Fitz-ſtepkens, 
who wrote the hiſtory of his life. | 


Nothing but the atteſtation of perſons on 
the ſpot, could gain the aſſent of a rational 
mind to the preceding narrative, which exhi- 
bits an almoſt incredible degree of preſump- 


tion in a ſubject, who could wreſt himſelf from 


the hand of juſtice, and evade the ſentence of 
the moſt auguſt tribunal in his couutry, with- 
out the force of arms or corruption. But the 
ſanction of pontifical authority, was found 
equal to the arduous taſk, and the facred 
names of pope and prelate, deterred the moſt 
intrepid, from the executionof declared juſtice, 
on the blackeſt of traitors and vileſt of miſ- 
creants. 


Henry, though powerful as well as incenſed, 


appeared to have been ſomewhat tinctured 


with the like awe of eccleſiaſtical thunder, by 
declining the purſuir of the primate, and at 
the ſame time iſſuing a proclamation, prohi- 
biting all perſons from reproaching the arch- 
biſhop or his clergy. Becket, diffident of the 
{ſecurity of his life in the convent, ſent three 
biſhops to obtain licence and ſafe conduct for 
his departure; but Henry, deferring an im- 
mediate compliance, the prelate imbibed a 
ſuſpicion of being arreſted, and retired in diſ- 
guiſe to Lincoln, from whence he proceeded 
to Sandwich, where he embarked in a ſmall 
veſſel, and the next day arrived near Grave- 


line, in Flanders. 


Henry, on receiving intelligence of the re- 
treat of the primate, aſſembled a council, to 
deliberate on meaſures moſt expedient to be 
purſued, when it was reſolved, that a ſplen- 
did embaſly ſhould be appointed to lay the af- 
fair before the pope, and that the revenues of 
his fee ſhould remain unſequeſtered till future 
deciſion. 15 

In conſequence of this reſolution, a deputa- 
tion was ſent to the pope, compoſed of the 


archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of London, 


„ Worceſter, 


* 
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Worceſter, Chicheſter and Exeter, 'two earls, 
and as many barons, to accuſe Becket, and 
ſollicit his depoſition. At the ſame time, the 
King uſed his influence with Lewis, king of 
France, and. Philip, earl of Flanders, to pre- 
vent his harbouring in their dominions. But 
theſe princes were too jealous of the power of 
Henry, to omit fo favourable an opportunity 
af oppoſing, if not oppreſſing him. Accord- 


ingly, they received Becket with great hoſpi- 


tality, and Lewis paid him a viſit at Soiſſons, 
while the pope refuſed to hear the purport of 
the deputation, till Becket came in perſon, 
by which means the Engliſh miſſionaries, hav- 
ing waited their ſtated time, 'were obliged ro 
return, with no-other information, than that 
of the pontiff's agreeing to ſend legates into 
England, to eriquire into the merits of the 
cauſe, and finally determine the diſpute, re- 
ſerving the liberty of appeal to himſelf. Soon 
after heir departure, the primate enteredSens, 
where the then reſided, in a moſt ſplen- 
did manner, and amidſt the acclamations of 


the people. 1 
Henry, incenſed at the reception the arch- 


biſhop met with, notwithſtanding his efforts 


to detach the pontiff and princes from his in- 
tereſt, ſequeſtered the revenues of his ſee, to- 
gether with all the churches, rents, and chat- 
tels, of thoſe who adhered to his party. He 
even avenged himſelf fo far, as to fully his 
honour as a king, by forcing the kindred, re- 
lations, .and domeſtics of Becket, to leave the 
kingdom, not excepting the women and chil- 
dren. Fa | 

A. D. 1165. While the attention of the King 
was wholly engroſſed with theſe eccleſiaſtic 
broils, the Welſh made ſeveral inroads into 
the Engliſh territories, and over-ran the county 
of Flint. Henry, therefore, perceiving the 
neceſſity of preventing theſe incurſions, ad- 
vanced againſt them, and encamped at Of-. 
weſtry, in Shropſhire. The Welſh behaved 
with great ſpirit and reſolution, and uniting 
their e advanced, in order to give battle 
to Henry, who, like another Claudius, threat- 
ened the extinction of their name and nation. 

When the parties came within ſight of each 


other, Henry ordered his troops to paſs the that guards ſhould be placed at all the ports of 


4 ot 
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river that divided the two camps, but in their 
F 
'Welth, and great ſlaughter enſued. - Henry 
at length accompliſhed his deſign, though with, 
the hazard of his life, Hubert de St. Clair, 


| warding off with his own breaſt, the arrow, 


which would otherwiſe have proved fatal to his 
king. On the retreat of the Welſh, Henry 


advanced as far as Bethwin-hill, but as the 


enemy had poſted themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
as to prevent him from all means of ſupplying 


his army with proviſions, which was alſo much 


1mpaired by the floods, though the exceſſive 
rains, that iſſued in great abundance from the 
mountains, he was obliged to found a retreat, 
which' was ſoon after followed by a treaty of 
ce. | 

On his return from this expedition, he re- 
ceived an ambaſſy from Frederic Barbaroſſa, 
emperor of Germany, with propoſals for a 
match between Henry's eldeſt daughter, Ma- 


tilda, and Henry duke, of Saxony. The 


king approving this alliance, the marriage con- 


tract was figned, but the ceremony, on ac- 


count of the age of the princeſs, deferred to 
the enſuing year. 9 

The king then embarked for the continent, 
in order to remonſtrate with the court of Rome, 
on the behaviour of Becket, juſtify his own 
conduct, and procure the depoſition of that 
infolent prelate; but every view being difap- 
pointed, he determined to proceed with the 
utmoſt rigour. Accordingly he publiſhed an 
edict, prohibiting appeals either to the pope, 
or archbiſhop, on pain of impriſonment ; and 
enjoining, that the clergy who reſided abroad, 
and yet poſſeſſed benifices, or eſtates in En- 


gland, ſhould return within three months, or 


orfeit their livings; that if any perſon ſhould 
bring into England, letters of interdi& from 
the pope, or archbiſhop, he ſhould be pu- 
niſhed as a traitor, with the loſs of eyes, 
and virility, if a clergyman ; by the amputa- 
tion of his feet, if a regular; by hanging, if 
a laic : and by burning, if a leper: that all 


| biſhops, abbots, ecclefiaftics, or laymen, obey- 


ing ſuch interdict, ſhould be immediately ex- 
pelled the kingdom, with all their kindred; 
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England, and no. perſon allowed, either in- 
grels, or egreſs, without licence from the king, 
or chief juſticiary; and that the Peter- pence, 
though carefully collected, ſnould not be iſſued 
from the exchequer, without a particular or- 
der from the king. k 


. Theſe'rigoraus:methods which Henry had 


ed, inſtead of intimidating, ſerved only 
to exaſperate the primate, who by his letters 
and emiſſaries, 


his cauſe, and the ſanction of his delegated 
power, from the Roman pontiff. He alſo 
wrote ſeveral artful letters to the king, impor- 
ting the ſincerity of his motives, in maintaining 
the rights of the church, and in particular 
thoſe of the holy fee; his allegiance to him 
as king; his duty 
ritual father; and laſtly, exhorting him to re- 
ſtore the. requeſtered revenues of his ſee, on 
pain of incurring the divine vengeance. 

The pope allo, . by letters to the biſhops, 


enjoined a reſtitution of all the benefices be- 


longing to Becket's clergy, on pain of excom- 
munication, without benefit of appeal; and 
hearing that Henry was dangerouſly ill, he 
threatned him with the cenſures of the church, 
if he did not repent, and make unmediate re- 
paration to his injured clergy. At the fame 
time, he excommunicated all thoſe who ad- 
hered to the conſtitution of Clarendon, and ab- 
folved all the prelates, and barons, from the 
oath they had taken, to obſerve theſe ſta- 

Henry, exaſperated at theſe proceedings, 
wrote to the chapter of Ciſtertians, at Pon- 
tingy, threatning to ſeize all their eſtates in 
his dominions, if they ſuffered Becket re- 
main any longer in their abbey. The prelate 


was therefore obliged to quit the convent, ' and | 


return to Sens, where he was hoſpitably 
received by Lewis, who ordered him to a 
ſplendid maintainance in the monaſtery of St. 
Colombe. . 


But notwithſtanding Henry's care, to guard 


the the ports of his kingdom, methods were 
concerted to elude his vigilance 3 for as the 
biſhop of London was celebrating maſs, on 
the feaſt of St Paul, he received from. an un- 


raiſed a general clamour 
amongſt the people, aſſerting the equity of 


to admoniſh him as his ſpi- 
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known hand, a packet, containing authentic 
copies of Becket's letter, together with a bull 
of legation, ordering him, by that authority, 
to enjoin the reſtitution of their benefices to all 
his clergy, within two months, on pain of ex- 
communication, without benefit of appeal. 
This mandate, enjoined by a legate, greatly 
embaraſſed the biſhop, being under a m—_ 
of compliance, or incurring the cenſure of diſ- 
: obedience. | V 
But the prelate was ſoon delivered of his 
fears, by the ſucceſs of John de Oxford, 
who had. been diſpatched to Rome, by the 
| Engliſh biſhops, and had the addreſs to per- 
ſuade the pontiff, to ſuſpend the effects of Bec- 
ket's cenſures, and ſend two cardinals, to 
bring about an accommodation between the 
king and archbiſnop. 
In the mean time, hoſtilities commenced 
between the Engliſh and French, William, 
count of Auvergne, having diſinherited his 
nephew, had promiſed to refer the legality and 
equity of this proceeding, ta the arbitration of 
Henry, inſtead of which, he applied to the 
king of France, and endeavoured to create 
animoſities between the two monarchs. 
In conſequence of theſe miſrepreſentations, 
mutual invaſions commenced, and part of their 
reſpective territories were ravaged with great 
barbarity. At length, both kings perceving 
the folly, as well as diſadvantage of perſiſting 
in a war, which only ſubjected each country to 
the ravages of the other, agreed to a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms for a limited time; during which, 
Henry received the news of his mother's death, 
who expired at Rouen, on the tenth of Sep- 
tember, and was interred in the abbey of Bec, 
to the ſupport. of which, ſhe had generouſly 
contributed. - x0 hy whos ag 2 
The diſpute was now referred to the cardi- 
nals William de Pava, and Otho, the two le- 
gates ſent by the pope, with full power to ne- 
gociate an accomodation. But Becket, abſo- 
lutely refuſed compliance with any terms, un- 
leſs reſtoration of property, and prerogative to 
himſelf and clergy, was a preliminary. 1 
The legates, therefore, ſinding their deſign. 
impracticable, returned to the pontiff with an: 


account of theſe proceedings, having previ- 
| ouly 
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ouſly charged Becket, not to paſs any eccle- 
fiaſtical cenſure, on the king, prelates, or 


realm of England, without the pope's expreſs | 
tractable, that a conference being appointed, 


direction. In the mean time, an attempt was 
formed againſt the Engliſh, by Rees, prince 
of ſouth Wales, and Owen, and Cadwallader 
his brother. Having united their forces, they 
invaded the 'territories of Owen Cynelive, a 
favourite of Henry's. Owen was obliged to 
fly from ſuch ſuperior power, and leave his el- 
tates to the diſpoſal of the invaders, who divi- 
ded it amongſt themſelves. But Cynelive was 


foon aſſiſted by the Engliſh, on which he rcetur- | 
ned to his own country, and inveſted the caſtle | 


of Caernarvon, then in the enemies hands, 
which after ſome reſiſtance, he forces to ſurren- 
der, and afterwards reduced to a ſhes. But the 
united princes, ſoon compenſated that loſs, by 
the reduction of the important caſtle of Rut- 
land, after a ſiege of two months, which the 
inveſted ſuſtained with great bravery. This 
ſucceſs was attended with divers other advan- 
tages, and the confederate princes having 
compleated their intended deſigns, returned to 
their reſpective dominions in triumph. | 
A. D. 1168. Henry now determined to 
celebrate the marriage between his daughter 
Matilda, and the prince of Saxony; the prin- 
ceſs was accordingly ſent to Germany, with a a 
numerous and ſplendid retinue, and an. immenſe 


ſum of money levied for her portion, by a ge- | 


neral tax, and a fine exacted from the Jews, 
in conſideration of their reſidence in the 
kingdom. : 
During this interval, Becket, by his im- 
portunate ſollicitations, obtained from the 
pope, licence to denounce his cenſures, 
againſt the king and realm of England, if he | 
perſiſted to ſequeſter the revenues. of his ſee ; 
and accordingly, by virtue of this bull from 
the pontiff, when the time appointed arrived, 
pronounced ſentence of excommunication a- 
gainſt ſome of the king's miniſters, without 
torm of law or citation. | 

Henry, finding that the inſtances of the 
French court, greatly retarded an accommoda- 
tion with the pope, ſtrenuouſly endeavoured 
to ſuppreſs the revolted barons, whoſe, inſur- 


rection would ſtrengthen the intereſt of Lewis. 
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The meaſures he purſued, at length, abſo- 
lutely diſſolved the confederacy, and at the 
ſame time rendered the king of France ſo 


the two monarchs adjuſted all their dif. 
ferences. . 

Lewis, at this treaty, confirmed the diſpo- 
poſitions which the king of England had pre- 
viouſly made, by allotting Normandy, Le 
Maine, and Anjou, to his fon Henry; Poitou, 
and Guienne, to his ſon Richard; and Bre- 
tagne, to Geoffrey, who held it as a fief de- 


pendent on Normandy, and ſwore fealty to his 


eldeſt brother; Henry himſelf was reſtored to 
the office of high ſteward, which had long 
been the hereditary right of the counts of 
Anjou, and on the enſuing feſtival, attended 
to the king of France in that capacity. 

A. D. 1169. During the conference at 
Montmirail, Lewis attempted to effect an ac- 
commodation, between Henry and Becket, 
and ſeveral aſſemblies were held on the occa- 
ſion, at which Becket was prevailed on to 
avoid mentioning the conſtitutions of Claren- 
don, as wholly uſeleſs, after their being con- 
demned by the „and all the people of 
England abſolved from their obligations to 
obſerve them. The prelates had almoſt per- 
ſuaded him, ſubmiſſively to refer the terms 
of reconciliation to his ſovereign, but when 
introduced for that purpoſe, he ſtill had re- 
courſe to his old ſubterfuge, the honour of 


God, and the liberty of the church. Henry 


incenſed at this pontifical inſolence, peremp- 
torily told him, he would admit of no ſuch 
evaſive privilege. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to the king of 
France, with a ſpirit becoming his dignity, 
« Sir, (ſaid he) there have been many king's 
of England, pofleſſed of leſs power than 
« myſelf; there having been many pri- 
mates, much greater, and holier men than 


Tomas Becket ; yet I will be ſatisfied, if he 


„ will make the ſame ſubmiſſion to me, 
„ which the greateſt of his predeceſſors, have 
made to the leaſt powerful of nine. 
The candour of this propoſal, was applau- 
ded by the whole aſſembly, which united in 


exhorting the archbiſhop to a compliance, but 


the 
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the arrogant prelate, ſtill tanacious of his re- 


ſervation, refuſed, -to the general contempt, 
as well as aſtoniſhment of the aſſembly. Not- 
withſtanding the apparent diſapprobation of 


Lewis; on account of this conduct, the artful 


prelate had the addreſs, ſoon to reconciliate his 
favour, and even enhance himſelf in his eſti- 
mation. He alſo attached to his intereſt, 
Gratian, one of the pope's legates, by whoſe 
influence, he obtained permiſſion to exerciſe 
his legatine authority, without reſtriction; 
ovided reſtitution was not made to himſelf 
and clergy, before the commencement of 
CC $i | 
Thus authorized, Becket began immediate- 
ly to thunder out proviſional anathemas, 
againſt all who had ſeized the effects of the 


clergy, obſtructed his own, or the pope's | give him ſecurity 
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pretended to make a pilgri to St. Denis, 
in order to avail himſelf of an interview with 
the king of France. His pretence ſucceeded, 
and in the courſe of his conference with the 
king and nobility, ſeveral hints being given 
on the liberties of the church, as not at all 
incompatable with the royal authority, and 


on the expediency for the reſtoratien of Bec- 


ket; Henry embraced this opportunity, of 
promiſing to reſtore their reſpective rights, 
to him and his clergy, and alſo to preſent the 
biſhop with a thouſand marks, as a recom - 
pence for the vacant benefices. which had 

been filled up during his abſence, | 
The propoſal was generally applauded by 
both parties, and Becket conſented to wave 
all other demands, provided the king would 
2 the performance of the 


meſſengers, in the execution of their office, agreement. When the king and nobility ex- 


or abetted the cuſtoms of the realm, in op- 


poſition to the canons of the church. He at 
the ſame time iſſued an interdict, n the 
province of Canterbury, in like proviſional 
manner, excommunicated without citation or 
form of law, the biſhops of London and Sa- 
liſbury, and denounced the ſame ſentence 
againſt all who oppoſed his meaſures, and 
the holy cauſe in which he was engaged. 

The po 
interdict, as well as the ſentence of excom- 


munication, were utterly diſregarded by the 


king and people, who were now exaſperated 
to the very higheſt pitch, again interpoſed 
his mediation; but both parties reſolutely 
adhering to their former depoſitions, all at- 
tempts to effect a reconciliation, proved abor- 
tive. The king, therefore, to obviate the 
influence of eccleſiaſtical ſanction, ordered 
the ſneriffs of the counties, to exact an oath 
from all the ſubjects in the kingdom, above 
the age of fifteen, that they would not obſerve 
any interdict, which the archbiſhop might find 
means to convey into the kingdom. 

Henry was at length ſo harraſſed by this 
oppoſition, that he determined to recall the 
archbiſhop, without inſiſting on his confor- 
mity with the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
which had been the principle'obſtacles to their 

reconciliation. To accompliſh this deſign, he 

Noms, X. 
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pe, however, perceiving. that this 


poſtulated with him, on the impropriety of 
requiring ſecurity from his ſovereign, he de- 
clared he would be fatisfied with the kiſs of 
peace; but this the king refuſed, alledging he 
had ſworn in his wrath, never to kiſs the 
archbiſhop, even after a reconciliation ; add- 
ing, at the ſa..e time, that his non-comph- 
ance. was not the effect of rancour, but regard 
to his oath. | 
This objection defeating the mutual deſign 
of the two monarchs, Henry retired to Nantes, 
and ſoon after ſet ſail for England, where he 
arrived, after meeting with a violent tempeſt 
in his paſſage, which proved fatal to great 
part of his retinue. OD 
A. D. 1170. Henry had now been abſent 
from the kingdom near four years, during 
which, many abuſes had crept into the ate, 
The ſheriffs, obſerving that the eccleſiaſtical 
diſpute wholly engroſſed the attention of the 
government, improved this - opportunity to 
the gratification of their avarice, in embez- 
zling the revenues, and oppreſſing the ſub- 


ject. The king, therefore, on the Eaſter at- 


ter his return, held a general council at 
Windſor, where he took cognizance of their 
reſpective appropriation of the ſums collected, 
and thoſe who proved delinquents where ſe- 
verely fined, or turned out of their office. 
1 | | This 


This day was diſtinguiſhed by another, and 
greater ſolemnity. The king of Scotland, 
and his brother, who had been ſome time at 


the Engliſh court, and all the nobility and 


prelates were ſummoned to meet at London, 
and aſſiſt at the coronation of prince Henry, 
now in the ſixteenth year of his age. The 
ceremony was performed in Weſtminſter- ab- 
bey, by Roger, archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted 
by the biſhops of London and Durham; 
after which the Scottiſh king, his brother, and 
all the nobility preſent, ſwore fealty to the 
young king. Heary had taken every pre- 
Caution to conceal his deſign, till almoſt the 
very day of its execution. 

Becket, however, had found means to ex- 
tort the intelligence from ſome of the king's 
moſt intimate friends, and gave immediate 
information to the pope, who diſpatched an 
expreſs prohibition, directed to the archbiſhop 
of York, and all the prelates of England, 


againft the coronation, without the conſent of | 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Some of theſe 
mandates were brought into England, but 
ſuppreſſed by the hands of the bearers, 
for ſuch was the ſeverity of the law, that no 
perſon dared to deliver them according to di- 
rection. | 
Diſappointed in this attempt, Becket diſ- 
patched an order to the convent of Chrift- 
church, in Canterbury, to iſſue out by virtue 


of the papal authority, the like inhibition, | 


upon all the ſuffragans of that archiepiſcopal 
ie, to enter a proteſt in favour of its rights, 
and make an appeal to prevent the intended 
injury ; but this order was as little regarded 
as the former. He next diſpatched his own 
inhibitions, confirmed by the pope, to Roger, 
biſhop of Worceſter, then reſident in Nor- 
mandy, who undertook to deliver them. 

But the queen defeated that deſign, by diſ- 
patching a meſſenger to Dieppe, which the 
prelate had reached in his way to England, to 
prohibit his embarkation, and at the ſame 
time, lay an embargo on all veſſels in the har- 
bour. Becket, thus diſconcerted in all his 
ſchemes, had recourſe to the court of France, 
and perſuaded the king to declare againſt the 

£0:onation of prince Henry, unleſs his daugh- 


| 


) 


* 
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ter, who was then in Normandy, was crown- 
ed at the ſame time. But the ceremony an- 
ticipated the execution of this project, and 
Becket, mortified with the impracticability of 
preventing this coronation, wrote to the pope, 
affirming that young Henry had not only 
ſworn to maintain the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon, but omitted the uſual oath, for pre- 
ſerving the ſacred liberties of the church. 
This declaration ſo incenſed his holineſs, 
that he immediately furniſhed the rancorous 
prelate with ſentences of ſuſpenſion and ex- 
communication, againſt all the Engliſh pre- 
lates, who had aſſiſted at the ſolemnity. Bur 
Becket's affirmation was ſoon refuted by 
Giles, biſhop of Evreux, who attended at the 
coronation, and atteſted, in the preſence of 
the pope, that young Henry had taken the 
oath in favour of the church, and that not 
the leaſt mention was made of the conſtitu- 


tion of Clarendon. 


Thus was this mighty ſon of the church, 
detected in a palpable lie, formed for the vile 
purpoſe of detraction. As for the letters of 
ſuſpenſion and excommunication, they proved 


as ineffectual as the former. In the mean 


time, Henry, having finiſhed his intended re- 
gulations in England, embarked for the con- 
tinent, where he was met by the pope's legate, 
who had been waiting for him, ever ſince the 
departure of the young prince, 

His firſt care after his arrival, was to make 
ſatis faction to the king of France, for the in- 


dignity ſuppoſed to be offered his daughter, 


' gracious manner; and to the aſtoniſhment of 


by ſolemnly promiſing, that ſhe ſhould be 
crowned with her huſband, in a moſt mag- 
nificent manner. During this conference be- 
tween the two monarchs, the pope's legates 
prevailed on Becket to wave the kiſs of peace, 
and accompany them to the aſſembly. The 
ceremony of the interview being regulated, 
the king of France retired, that the clemency 
of Henry might appear more genuine and 
unbiaſſed; though Theobald, count of Blois, 
and great part of the French nobility, were 
preſent on the occaſion. | 

When the archbiſhop approached, Henry 
riſing from his ſeat, received him in the moſt 


all 
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all preſent, converſed with him as familiarly. 


as if they had never been at variance. Af- 


ter a general ſalutation, they conferred 
with the archbiſhop of Sens apart, and then 


retiring, paſſed the remainder of the day in 


private diſcourſGSQ. det? 
All material points being adjuſted, Becket 
attended Henry, on horſeback, and in the 
courſe of their excurſion, propoſed that the 


king ſhould make ſatisfaction to the ſee of 


Canterbury, whoſe rights had been invaded 


by the archbiſhop of York, who had offi- 
ciated at the coronation of young Henry. 


The king aſſured him, that the ſee of Can- 


.terbury ſhould | have ample _ ſatisfaction, 
and, that as the queen of Henry was not yet 


crowned, he ſhould perform that ceremony, 


which would at the ſame time, afford him an 


opportunity of placing the crown on the 
young king's head, as a right veſted in the 
church of Canterbury; on which ſome mu- 
tual compliments paſſed, and they returned 


to the court, profeſſing a perfect reconcilia- 
tion. 8 N 
Henry alſo generouſly granted a pardon to 


all the clergy, who had attended Becket in 
his exile, but when the ſame indulgence was 
demanded from him, towards the adherents 
of the king, he evaded the grant, by frivo- 
lous equivocations, which might have proved 
incendiary, had not Henry, to obviate the 
leaſt cauſe of animoſity, put an end to the 
conference, and invited the archbiſhop to ac- 
company him to Normandy, where he pro- 
miſed to make ſuitable proviſion for him and 
his retinue. 

But the prelate declined the invitation, al- 
ledging the indecency of leaving the court 
of France ſo abruptly, which had generouſly 
ſupported him in his exile and diſtreſs. Hen- 
ry, on his return to Normandy, was ſeized 
with a dangerous diſorder, at La Motte Gar- 
nier, near Danfont, and the phyſicians that 
attended him, deſpairing of his life, he 
therefore made his will, in which he be- 
queathed England, Normandy, and Anjou, 
to his eldeſt ſon, whom he ſtrongly enjoined, 
to provide for his brother John; Guienne, 


and all its dependencies, to Richard; and 


Bretagne, to his third ſon, Geoffrey. But 


at length, recovering from his diſorder, he 


made, a, pilgrimage to St. Mary, of Roque- 


Madour, in Quercy. 


This indifpolition having deferred the ſign- 


ing of the papers, neceſſary to authorize the 
agents of Becket in their proceedings, that 
ſuſpicious prelate, had again ſollicited the 

pe to denounce his eccleſiaſtical cenſures ; 


but the King to prevent tedious and uſeleſs 


altercations, immediately impowered them to 
take poſſeſſion of the archbiſhoprick, and 
reſtere the clergy to their benefices. But as 
there were fix dioceſes vacant, the*king deter- 
mined to fill them with prelates well affected 
to his perſon and government, before Becket 
could introduce his own creatures. 

In order therefore to reſtrain the power of 


this imperious prelate, Henry ordered the 


archbiſhop of York, and biſhops of London 
and Saliſbury to repair to Normandy, with 
ſix deputies from each chapter of the vacant 
ſees, that proper perſons might be veſted 
with ſuch important offices. Geoffrey Ride, 
archdeacon of Canterbury, one of Becket's 


principal oppoſers, was promoted to the ſee 
of Ely; Regina), ſon of the biſhop of Saliſ- 


bury, was elected to the dioceſe of Bath ; and 


the other vacancies filled with prelates who 
had too much honour and ſpirit to be dupes 
to this capricious and inſolent primate. 

But an event occurred about this time, 
which threatened another rupture between 
the monarchs of France and England. The lat- 
ter had lately purchaſed of Henry de Vienne, 
Montemerail, and the caſtle of St. Agnan, 
in Berry, which was an appendage of the 


dutchy of Guienne. But when he came to 


take poſſeſſion of the purchaſed territories, 
he was oppoſed by the count of Blois, who 
was ſupported by Lewis, at the head of a 


numerous army; and therefore found it ex- 


pedient to agree to a truce. 

During theſe tranſactions, Becket ſet out 
for Rouen, where he found John of Oxford, 
dean of Saliſbury, waiting to attend him in- 
to England. Accordingly he embarked at 
Whitſand, and landed at Sandwich on the 


firſt of December, where he immediately de- 
nounced 
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nounced ſentence of excommunication-againſt 
the biſhops of London and Durham, and 
another of ſuſpenſion againſt the lang 
of York, for counteracting his deſigus, and 
arrogating his prerogative. - | 
Sia Haber) incenſed at this inſolent be 
haviour of the prelate, diſpatched meſſengers | 
to remonftrate againſt the. injuſtice of ſuch 
conduct towards perſons who had been guilty 
of no crime, unleſs placing the crown on his 
head could be ſo deemed. But the prelate 
alledged in vindication of himſelf, the ſupe- 
riority of papal to regal authority. Nor 
was this the only inſtance of his preſemp- 
tion ; for he paraded about the country, to | 
acquire popularity, diſplaying himſelf as a 
martyr for the church, while the towns and 
villages, through which he paſſed, welcomed 
him with ſolemn proceſſion, and hymns of 
congratulation and thankſgiving. 
Young Henry, whoſe extreme hate he bad 
now incurred, hearing that he intended to 


come to his court, attended like a ſovereign 


pontiff, ſent him an expreſs order to reſide in 
his dioceſe. Becket had by this time ad- 
vanced as far as Southwark, attended by a 
great number of knights and armed fol- 
lowers, to ſupport his legatine authority; 
but on receiving the order, thought it moſt 
rudent to obey; though, deſirous of making 
the beſt of his retreat, he exerciſed his power, 
in ſuſpending or depriving . the clergy, and 
excommunicating the laity, who adhered to 
the laws of the kingdom, in opa to 
the canons of the church. 

In the mean time, the biſhops whom ho 
had ſuſpended and excommunicated, arrived 
in Normandy, and falling at the king's teet, | 
implored his protection againſt this arrogant 
and lawleſs primate. 

Henry was ſo provoked at the unparalleled 
preſumption of Becket, whom he had raiſed 


from obſcurity, to be the diſturber of the 


public tranquility, that he could not refrain 
from the bittereſt inveCtives, and even inſi- 
nuated his unhappineſs, in having ſo long 
ſupported a number of ungrateful timid 
wretches, who had not” reſolution enough to | 
avenge his difgrace, on an inſolent, babbling 
prieſt, Four of his knights, rouzed by this 
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declaration, engaged in a mutual oath, to 
vindicate the honour of thelr ſovereign, ' 


ee withdrew from the court, took | 


ping at different ports, and met next day 
* Wisent within Nix miles of Canterbury. 
The king, ſuſpecting their deſiga, to ob. 
viate any odium that he might incur, diſ- 
patched meſfengers, with orders to charge 
them in his name, not to commit any vio- 
lence; but the CER arrived too late to 
t the The four knights, be- 
ing joined by — others at the caſtle of 
Saltwode, repaired with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion to Canterbury, where the twelve aſſiſtants 
placed themſelves in different parts of the 
city, to keep the citizens quiet, while thoſe 
who had taken the oath, entered the palace, 
and after ſecuring two or three of the do- 
meſtics, advanced to Becket's apartment, and 
remonſtrated with him warmly, on the in- 
ſolence and hoy of” his bes wic and 
conduct, - © 

Whatever might be his Seen jons, he 
reſolutely affirmed, that he held nothing of 
the king, but the temporalities of his ſee, 
the ſpiritualities being derived from the pope, 
upbraiding them at the ſame time, with the 
baſeſt ingratitude to him, who had retained 
them in his ſervice during the time of his 
chancellorſnip. Theſe poignant reproaches 
ſo exaſperated them ; -that, determined to - 
deprive him of life, they retired to put on 
their armour. - This afforded him an'oppor- 
tunity for eſcaping, but notwithſtanding the 
opportuntty ef his attendants, he reſolved to 
aſſiſt at veſpers, and paſſing through the cloiſ- 
ter of the convent into the church, followed 
by the conſpirators, who fell upon him with 
{words and clubs, and after receiving ſeveral 
wounds, he dropt down dead before the al- 
tar of St. Benedict, which was beſmeared 
with his blood. | 

Thus fell the celebrated Thomas nadie 
a victim to predominant ambition; nor does 
hiſtory afford a more ſtriking diſplay of the 
reſiſtleſs prevalence of prieſtcraft, not only 
over yulgar, but in all other reſpects, ele- 
vated minds. Whatever might be his re- 
gard to forms and ceremonies, his conduct 
evinces an abſolute deſtitution of the genuine 


| | in 


culegtes humility and humanity, qualities of 
which bis haughty and obdurate ſoul could 


"never" be ſuſceptible. 


* 


He ſtands in the annals of England, to 
warn poſterity of the fatal deluſion au 


ing of intrinſic goodneſs, from an aſſumed 
ſanctity and gaudy parade; and as proof of 


a maxim founded on the eternal and immu- 


table nature of things, that all actions, pro- 


ceeding from ſelfiſh motives alone, be they 
civil or religious, are wholly void of merit, 


reſpecting the agent, nor can any man act 
well, disjunctively from ſociety. 

Fhe deluded people, who before branded him 
with the name of traitor,, now lamented him 
as a ſaint, running in crowds to the church, 


ä — 


dipping their fingers in his blood, and croſ- 


ſing their foreheads, vainly perſuaded, that 
the blood of this holy martyr had a ſanctify- 
ing efficacy. ©: | 
About two years after his death, he was 
canonized by pope Alexander, in order to 


carry on the fatal illuſion ; after which a bull 


was directed to all the clergy and people of 
England, appointing the twenty-ninth of 
December to be kept as an annual feſtival, in 


commemoration of Becket's martyrdom, 


Ass for the perpetrators of the fact, they 
fled to the caſtle of Knaveſborough, in 


+ Yorkſhire, where they remained a whole 


year, ſecluded from all ſociety, but at length 


mand of the king, - they repaired to Rome, 
and were ordered to make a pilgrimage to 
Jeruſalem. 15 | 


Henry had the utmoſt reaſon, from the 


violent death of this famous prelate, to ex- 


pect the moſt dire anathemas of the Roman 


pontiff, but his adherents had taken the moſt 
effectual methods to obviate the reſentment 
of that court. The pope had always ap- 
proved the manner of negotiating by ap- 
peals, but he was convinced by the late 
event, that a government which had pro- 
ceeded ſo far in their attempts to leſſen pon- 


— 


— 


| ſubmitting to the pope's judgment, by com- 


tifical authority, would doubtleſs proſecute 


their deligns with renewed vigour. | 
A deluge of remonſtrances and petitions, 


| 


| propoſed to be ſent into Normandy, to at- 


France, laid all Henry's foreign 
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 inflyence of true religion, which forcibly in- 


now broke in upon the apal chair. The 
king of France urged the Woman pontiff to 
{ a 0 0 

; unſheath St. Peter's ſword, and revenge this 


| ſacrilegious murder; and the archbiſhop of 


Sens, by virtue of his legatine authority in 
dominions 
under an interdit, The count of Blois, 
repreſented the breach of faith on the part of 
Henry, with reſpe& to his agreement, at- 
teſting, that he promiſed to give Becket ſa- 
tisfaction, for having infringed on his prero- 
gative, by permitting his ſon to be crowned 
in his abſence. OT A 

Henry, ſenſible of the importance of his 
opponents, if combined, ſent a ſplendid and 
numerous deputation to Rome, but the pope, 
at firſt rejected all attempts to juſtify the cha- 


racter of their maſter, which he thought 
tinctured with the deepeſt ſtain; but at length 


the deputies had recourſe to the power of 


| money, by which they obtained a ſuſpenſion, 
till the caſe ſhould be further enquired into, 
on conſideration of beſtowing a largeſs on the 
papal ſee, conſiſting of forty thouſand marks 


of filver, and five thouſand of gold. 
The cardinals, Albert and 'Theodun, were 


tend to what Henry might offer in his own 


vindication, and examine into the manner 


and inſtruments of Becket's death. Henry 


diſpoſition of the court of Rome, and the 
critical ſituation of his own affairs, that the 
legates would inſiſt on terms of ſeverity, 
and was therefore under a neceflity of exert- 


tract their miſſion, as well as avoid a war 
with his neighbours on the continent. : 
In order to divert the attention of the peo- 
ple from the death of Becket, he wiſely con- 
ſidered, that it was neceſſary to undertake 


proweſs, and thereby enhance his reputation. 
With this view, he reſumed his project for 
the conqueſt of Ireland, for which he had 
obtained a bull from pope Adrian IV. but 
was diverted from the proſecution of it, by 


the remonſtrances of his mother Matilda. | 
He was alſo encouraged to embark in this ex- 


B b b | pedition, 


had great reaſon togfear, from the preſent 


ing his utmoſt policy and addreſs, to pro- 


ſome ſpecious enterprize, to diſplay his 
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pedition, by the ſucceſs of many private ad- 
venturers, who had already made a conſide- 
rable progreſs in that county. 

The original pretext for this war was, that 
the Iriſh had taken ſome natives of England, 
and ſold them for flaves 3 but Adrian's mo- 
tive appears to have been meerly to enhance 


the revenues of the Roman ſee; for it was ex- 


preſsly ſtipulated previous to the grant of the 
bull, that Henry ſhould eſtabliſh the tribute 


of Peter-pence over the whole iſland. The 
molt learned Iriſh antiquaries, pretend not to 
aſcertain the period in which it was firſt 
peopled. | 

The Iriſh, like the ancient Britons, ſeem 
to have been of Celtic original, a mixture of 
which, croſſing the channel from Devonſhire 
and Cornwall, ſeated themſelves on the 
ſouth-eaſt coaſts of that iſland, and were 
known by the name of Hiberni, from the 
time of the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, to the 
reign of Conſtantine the Great, at which 


period, according to Tacitus, a colony of 


Scythians, deſcended from the Hermiones in 
Germany, took poſſeſſion of the weſtern and 
north-weſt parts, which till that time, were 
hardly inhabited; being over-run with woods 
and bogs. | 

Their original government was a kind of 


political confederary, conſiſting of ſepts, or 
clans, under different chieftains, who had all 


dependence upon one ſup@ior. The count 

was anciently divided into five kingdoms, 
under their reſpective ſuperiors ; theſe were 
Connaught, Leinſter, Limeric, Meath and 
Ulſter ; and of the five princes. who ruled 


theſe dominions, he that was moſt eminent 


for wiſdom, valour and power, was acknow- 


ledged by the others as king or monarch of 


Ireland. But befides theſe. ſovereigns, a 
number of inferior potentates aſſumed the 
title of king, which in their language, ſig- 
nifies no more than lord or ſuperior. 

It does not appear that the Romans ever 


made the leaſt attempt upon this iſland, 
though it agreed to pay tribute to them, 


for the convenience of extending its trade to 
different parts of the empire. The -know- 
ledge of letters was introduced by St. Pa- 


: 
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trick, ſo late as the fifth century, ſo that 
learning and religion were planted toge- 


| ther. AE 


Great part of the Iriſh coaſt was peopled 
by Norwegians and Danes, under the name 
of Eaſterlings, who carried on the whole 
commerce of the nation ; while the natives 
under the five kings, who were in poſſeſſion 
of the open country, lived in a wild and ſavage 
manner, ſubfiſting chiefly on roots, milk, 
and cattle, which they drove from place to 
place for the ſake of paſture, being too lazy 
to ſubmit to the labour of agriculture. Thus 
the fertility of the ſoil, the temperature of the 
air, the conveniency of the harbours, which 
to other nations were the ſource of glory and 
riches, became to them matters of reproach, 
and the faireſt bleſſings of nature lay unim- 
proved, through indolence, nouriſhed by 
pride. However, it appears to their honour, 
that when the Danes firſt landed, they were 
famous for learning, but the fury of theſe 
invaders falling on their monaſteries, all eru- 
dition was ſoon deſtroyed, and the natives 
relapſed into their original ignorance and 
barbarity Having neither mechanical nor 
commercial employments to engage their at- 
tention, their healthful vigour was enervated 
by indolence, and the influence of religion 
was almoſt extinguiſhed by the ſupineneſs of 
their clergy, who were infected with the le- 
thargy of their countrymen, and wholly re- 
gardleſs of injoining precepts, or ſetting ex- 
amples. | | 

uch was the ſtate of Ireland, when in 
1167, Dermot Mac Morrough, king of 
Leinſter, carried off Derwogill, daughter of 
Melachlin, prince of Meath, and wife of 
Tigernar O'Rouke, lord of Breany, who, 
being joined by Roderic O' Conner, king of 
Connought, and monarch of Ireland, march- 
ed againſt the raviſher, defeated, and forced 
him to fly for refuge into England- 

Henry, being at that time in Normandy, 
Dermot repaired thither, and offered to hold 
his kingdom of the Engliſh crown, if he 
ſhould recover it by the king's aſſiſtance. 


Henry embraced the propoſal, and granted 
af letters 
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letters patent, permitting any of his ſubjects 
to aſſiſt the Iriſh prince. | | 
_ Having thus far ſucceeded, Dermot paſſed 
over to England, and arriving at Briſtol, 
caufed his letters patent to be publiſhed, with 
magnificent promiſes to all that ſhould aſſiſt 
him in the recovery of his kingdom. Theſe 
declarations allured ſeveral noblemen to em 
bark in his cauſe, particularly Richard earl of 
Pembroke, ſurnamed Strongbow, a perſon 
of great ambition, and vaſt property in 
Wales, where his tenants were numerous, 


4 


and the ſituation of his eſtate convenient for a l 


paſſage to Ireland, 
This nobleman he attached to his intereſt, 
by engaging to give him his only daughter, 


Eva, in marriage, and leave him heir to | 


| his dominions. He likewiſe contracted for 
ſuccours with Robert Fitzſtephen, and Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald, whom he promiſed to gratify- 
with the city of Wexford, and the two abjoin- 
ing diſtricts, though then poſſeſſed by the 
Eaſterlings. Dermot having made theſe ne- 
ceſſary preparations, embarked privately for 
St. David's, and arrived in Ireland, where 
he concealed himſelf during the winter, in 
the monaſtery of Fern, which he had founded. 
The following ſpring, Robert Fitzſtephen, 
in purſuance of his engagement, embarked 
for Ireland, with his brother Fitzgerald, at- 
tended by fixty knights, and three hundred 
archers, and being joined by Maurice de Pren- 
dergraſt, with a ſmall reinforcement, and af- 
terwards by the troops of Dermot, advanced 
to the ſiege of Wexford, which they ſoon re- 
duced. Upon this ſucceſs, the Iriſh prince 
punctually performed his agreement with Fitz- | 
ſtephen and his brother, by delivering the 
town into their hands; and at the ſame time 
beſtowed on Henry de Montmorency, who had 
alſo joined him, two other diſtricts, near 
the ſea, between Wexford and Waterford, ' 
from whom they devolved to the houſe of 


Ormond. | ' 


Dermot's next expedition was againſt Do- 
nald, king of Offory, whom, after ſeveral 


ſharp ſkirmiſhes, he compelled to ſue for a 


peace, Roderic, monarch of Ireland, alarm- 
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kings of the iſland, to unite their forces, and 
ſtop the career of theſe enterprizing adven- 
turers, but endeavoured at the ſame time, by a 
negotiation, to prevail on them to leave the 
kingdom. 
Failing in this attempt, he privately con 
cluded a treaty with Dermot, to whoſe/ fon 
he promiſed to give his daughter in marriage, 
but a freſh reinforcement arriving from Eng- 
land, under the command of Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, he violated his engagement with Ro- 
-deric, and undertook the ſiege of Dublin, 
which ſoon capitalated, and was left in the 
| poſſeſſion of Aſculf, the Daniſh prince, to 


of uniting, ſerved only to divide the Iriſh. 
The confederacy of their States, which, 
where public ſpirit ſubſiſts, is calculated for 
ſupporting independency againſt invaſion, now 
proved their ſubverſion; for a war breaking 
out between Roderic, king of Connaught, 


\ Dermot, Donald immediately ſollicited the 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, and Fitzſtephen, at 
the requeſt of Dermot, marched to his relief, 
and Roderic having been defeated in ſeveral 


his own dominions. 

This ſucceſs induced Dermot to aſpire not 
only to the ſuperiority over the other ſtates, 
but even to the conqueſt of all Connaught; 
but Robert and Maurice, being conſulted on 
the ſubject, adviſed him to deter this enter- 
prize, till he ſhould be reinforced, and in the 


for the performance of his promiſe. 

Henry, jealous of the power and influence 
of the earl, embraced every opportunity of 
| throwing obſtacles in his way, to prevent his 
fulfilling his engagement with Dermot. Strong- 


mined to protract his embarkation, ſent over 
| Raymond, his nephew, with ten knights and 
ſeventy archers, ' who landed about four miles 


GO, © *.-: | F 
This ſmall body were immediately ſur- 


Henry 


05 


| whom it belonged. Theſe ſucceſſes, inſtead 


and Donald, king of Limeric, ſon-in-law to 


onſets, was obliged, at length, to retreat to 


mean time, apply to the earl of Pembroke 


| bow, therefore, finding that the king deter- 


from Waterford, under a rock called Dun- 


rounded by an army of three thouſand Danes 
ed at theſe conqueſts, ſollicited all the petty | and Iriſh, but being luckily reinforced by 
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Henry de Montmorency, they ,totally routed 
the enemy. About three months after this 
action, Richard made a deſcent in perſon, 
with two hundred knights, and one hundred 
archers, He immediately marched to Wa- 
terford, which he took by ſtorm, and found 
there. Reynold, prince of the Daniſh inhabi- 
tants, and Malachias O' Phelan, lord of De- 
cies. 2 | | 5 
In this city, the earl's marriage was ſolem- 
nized with Eva, and he and his bride declared 
ſucceſſors to Dermot's dominions, though his 
ſon was {till alive, as an hoſtage in the hands. 
of Roderic, king of Connaught, for the per- 
tormance of a treaty which the father had con- 
cluded with that prince. | 
From Waterford the earl advanced to Dub- 
lin. which he alſo took by ſtorm, while Aſ- 
culf, and a great number of the citizens, 
eſcaped by ſea to the Orkneys. They. then 
proceeded to the county of Meath, which 
having waſted with fire and ſword, till the 
approach of winter, the earl returned to Wa- 
terford, and Dermot to the monaſtery of Ferns. 
The ſucceſs of his ſubjects, in conjunction 
with the Iriſh prince, alarmed Henry, who 
therefore iſſued a proclamation, commanding 
all the Engliſh to return totheir own country, 
and forbidding any further ſuccours to be ſent 
over to Ireland. . 5 
The earl of Pembroke, fluſhed with ſuc- 


dy of forces in Norway, the Orkneys, and 
ebrides, determined to attempt the recovery 
of his former dominions, With this view, 
he tranſported his army to the mouth of the 
Liffy, and inveſted Dublin, but was defeated, 
and taken priſoner, by Miles Cogan, gover- 
nor of the caſtle, who ordered him to be put 
to death, for his ſcurrilous and ahuſive lan- 
guage. Soon after Aſculf's defeat, Roderic, 
at the head of a numerous army, being join- 
ed: by Godred, king of Man and the weſtern 
iſlands, inveſted Dublin, into which Strong- 
bow, Raymond, and Maurice Fitzgerald had 
thrown themſelves, with a ſmall body. of 
forces, | 16 

The place was ſo blocked up, that all com- 
munication with the open country was cut off, 
and the beſieged could receive no proviſions, 
ſo that the earl, perceiving they muſt either 
periſh with hunger, or — their * | 
through the enemy, ſword in hand, fallied out 
at the head of ninety: knights and their atten- 
dants, and attacked the enemy with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, that they: Red with great precipita- 
tion, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued. 

The earl then purſued his march to the 
relief of Robert Fitzſtephen, who was beſieged 
in Carregge, near Wexford, by the Danes of 
thoſe. parts, and Donald, an illegitimate fon 
of Dermot z but before his arrival, that offi- 
cer was obliged to capitulate, on condition of 


ceſs, had never ſurmiſed that the king would | being tranſported to Wales. 


purſue a method ſo repugnant to his intereſt, 
but now endeavoured to ward off a blow, 
which muſt otherwiſe put a period to his ſan- 
guine hopes in Ireland. f 
Accordingly he diſpatched his nephew Ray- 
mond into Normandy, with letters of ſub- 
miſſion and duty to the king, and offers to 
reſign into his majeſty's hands, all the con- 
queſts he had made in that iſland. . Theſe 
conceſſions reinſtated him in the favour of 
Henry, who. not only ordered his lands in 
England and Normandy . that had been ſe- 
queſtred, to be reſtored, but likewiſe created 
him conſtable, or ſeneſchal of Ireland ; and 
Dermot dying ſoon after, he ſucceeded to the 
kingdom of Leinſter. 
Aſculf, having collected a conſiderable. bo- 


Henry, intending to finiſh the conqueſt of 
Ireland in perſon, raiſed a very powerful 
army, which he embarked on board four hun- 
dred veſſels, at Milford-haven, and landed 
about eight miles from Waterford. Soon 
after his arrival, the inhabitants of Cork 
made their ſubmiſſion, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute. + Sk | 
The kings of Liſmore and Caſhel, followed 

their example, and were received into Henry's 
favour, Thence he advanced to Dublin, 
where all the other kings, and even Roderic 
himſelf, did homage to the king of England, 
and alſo bound themſelves to pay him an an- 
nual tribute. As for Richard Strongbow, 
earl of Pembroke, he had before reſigned to 
the king, all his conqueſts in Ireland, and 


Henry 
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| Henry re- conveyed to him, as fief of the 


crown, the whole province of Leinſter, ex- 
cept the city of Dublin, and fome maritime 
/ Gd Ne ES 
Thus, without the leaſt effuſion of human 
blood, Henry became maſter of a great part 
of Ireland; and moſt of the tributary princes 
attended his court at Dublin, and were enter- 
tained with great pomp and ſplendor. The 
clergy, who ever ſince the grant of the bull, 


were earneſtly deſirous, that their country 


might become ſubject to the Engliſh govern- 
ment, afſzmbled in a general council at Ca 
ſhe], where Chriſtian, biſhop of Liſmore, pre- 
ſided as legate in that kingdom. Here they 
ſealed their ſubjectiog, by ſeverally delivering 
the king's writings, hich they acknowledg- 
ed him their ſovereſ and ſubmitted to him 
and his heirs for ever“ =. 
Thus was the conqueſt of Ireland com- 
pleated, -and Alexander foreſceing his own 
advantage, recognized the title of Henry, and 
confirmed the grant of his predeceſſor Adrian, 
by which means he was eſtabliſhed in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, | 
A. D. 1172. 
tending his conqueſts, his enemies were form- 


ing conſpiracies againſt him, both in we 2 
K 


land and Normandy, and even alienating t 
affection of his own children. | 

The weather was ſo boiſterous during Hen- 
ry's reſidence in Dublin, that all correſpon- 
dence with England was interrupted for ſeve- 
ral months, till at length, on his remoyal to 
Wexford, he received intelligence, that the 
cardinals Albert, and Theodun, had waited 
for him in Normandy, till their patience was 
exhauſted, and therefore threatened to excom- 
municate him for the murder of Becket, on 
neglect of repairing thither immediately, and 
exculpating himſelf, before their preſence. 

Theſe advices ſo alarmed him, that he or- 


dered his forces, with the officers of his houſ- 


hold, to embark immediately for England, 


intending to follow them with all convenient 


ſpeed. During the reſidue of his ſtay in Ire- 
land, he employed himſelf in the execution 
of meaſures, preſervative of his new con- 
queſts, ping 

No. 10. 


While the king was thus ex- 


6— 


As an important ſecurity, he endeavoured 
to attach to his intereſt Raymond le Groſe, 
Miles Cogan, William Maccarrell, and others 
of power and influence; and though he very 


care to retain the fortified: towns, and commit 
the government of them to perſons of approv- 
ed fidelity. Having thus adjuſted affairs in 
Ireland, with the utmoſt precaution, he em- 
barked at Wexford, and landed the ſame day 
at 'Portfinan, near St. David's, in Pembroke- 
ſhire, and as it was his intereſt to ſatisfy 
the legates, paſſed over to Portſmouth with- 
out halting, from whence he carried the 
young king with him into Normandy. His 
firſt conference with the cardinals was at Gor- 
ham, which was merely complimentary; but 
at the enſuing, at Savigne, in the preſence of 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, and a great number 
of prelates and nobility z the legates inſiſted 
on ſuch unreaſonable terms, that the king 
left the aſſembly in extreme paſſion, de- 
claring he would return to ſettle the affairs of 
Ireland, nor would he be dupe to any legate 
in Chriſtendom. Fo” 


The cardinals, alarmed ac his reſolution, 
deſired another conference might be appointed 
at Avranches, where it was at length agreed, 
that the king ſhould pay to the knights tem- 
plars a ſum ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of two 
hundred knights, to be employed one whole 
year, in defence of the Holy Land: that he 
ſhould himſelf take the croſs, and ſerve in 
- perſon againſt the infidels, either in Paleſtine 
or Spain, if the pope ſhould inſiſt on the per- 
formance of that article ; that he ſhould not 
interrupt the free courſe of appeals to Rome, 
in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, nor enforce the obſer- 
vance of evil cuſtoms; introduced ſince his 
acceſſion to the throne of England : that he 
ſhould reſtore all the lands that had been alie- 
nated from the fee of Canterbury, ſince the 
exile of Becket; and that he ſhould re-eſta- 
bliſh all perſons who had-ſuffcred for their ad- 


herence to the archbiſhop, in full poſſeſſion of 
Such were the conditions of agreement be- 


tween Henry and the pope; to the obſervance 
of which, both the king and his ſon ſolemnly 


SS TY 


ſwore,. 


generouſly treated the fitſt adventurers, he took 
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ſwore, in the cathedral of Avranches, and 
Henry voluntarily atteſted on oath, that he 
was in no reſpect willingly. acceſſary to the 
death of Becket 3 but as he had been murder- 
ed in conſequence of the diſapprobation he 
expreſſed of that prelate*s proceedin 
would perform the penance preſcribed. 
le was then led out of the church by the 
legates, and falling on his knees, received 
ablolution,- when they re- conducted him into 
the cathedral, without ſubjecting him to the 
diſcipline uſual on thoſe occaſions. - 
The cardinals, having affected this recon- 
ciliation between his holineſs and king Henry, 
determined to exert themſelves in adjuſting 
matters between that prince and Lewis, king 
of France, who reſented his non-compliance 
with the declaration he made to crown -his 
daughter Margaret, together with her huſ⸗ 
band. 2 By 
The mediation of the cardinals ſucceeding, 
the young king, and this princeſs, were ſent 
over to England, with the archbiſhop of 
Rouen, who anointed and crowned her, with 
her - conſort, at Wincheſter, being aſſiſted in 
the ceremony, by the biſhops of Evreux and 
Worſter. After a ſhort reſidence in England, 
the young king and queen returned to Nor- 
mandy, from whence they proceeded on a 
viſit to the king of France, at his own im- 
portunate requeſt. $3 
Henry had now not only ſurmounted all 
his difficulties with the church, but by the 
conqueſt of Ireland, greatly enhanced his re- 
putation. Lewis, jealous of his power, and 
unable to check him by force of arms, had 
recourſe to meaſures, not only unjuſtifiable, 
but unnatural. By artful ſuggeſtions, to gra- 
tify his ambition, and excite his reſentment, 
he alienated the affections of the young king, 
now reſident in his court, from his father, 
and prevailed with him, to demand of Hen- 
ry, the reſignation either of his Engliſh, or 
Norman dominions; and in caſe of refuſal, 
he was to rely on the protection of France. 
A. D. 1173. A marriage was now ſet on 


foot, between Adela, daughter of Humbert, 


count of Maurienne and Savoy, and John, 
ſon to king Henry. The portion of this 


gs, he 
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young princeſs was very conſiderable, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral demeſnes, in Dauphiny, Sa- 
voy, and Piedmont, together with the even- 
tual ſucceſſion, if the count ſhould die with- 
out male iſſue, and the king propoſed to give 
his ſon Chinon, Loudon, and Mirebeau, with 
all their dependencies. This alliance would 
have redounded to the advantage of Henry, 
but was prevented by the death of the prin- 
J is FG 4 4 
The propoſed conferment on John, afford- 
ed yourg Henry an opportunity of remon- 
ſtrating with his father, on the unreaſonable- 
-neſs of making any farther alienations of his 
patrimonial dominions, un leſs he thought pro- 
per to make a ſeparate ſettlement on himſelf, 
or his queen, witch h Henry abſolutely 
refuſed to comply. MMlather now diſcover- 
ed his ſon's averſion to*his perſon and govern- 
ment, and imputing it to envious inſinuati- 
ons, removed Aſculf de Hilaire, and ſome 
other young knights, from his communica- 
tion, a ſtep which tended to further his rebel. 
lious project, for when the court returned to 
Chinon, he privately withdrew to the king 
of France, who promiſed to eſpouſe his in- 
tereſt. | TE | 
Henry, alarmed at this ſudden defection, 
diſpatch'd an. embaſſy to the French king, 
repreſenting it as incongruous with the law 
of nations, to protect, and countenance a re- 
bellious ſon, againſt his father; and offering, 
at the ſame time, to ſubmit the points in diſ- 
pute, to his deciſion; but Lewis rejected the 
propoſal with diſdain, affirming, in a taunt- 
iog letter, that he had reſigned his right to 
the crown of England, at his ſon's corona- 
tion. | 
The retreat of young Henry was followed 
by a great number of Norman barons, who, 
upon the late inquiſition, had been deprived 
of. conſiderable eſtates, which they poſſeſſed 
by defective titles, and now expected to re- 
cover, by their embarking in the intereſt of 
the ſon, what they had loſt by the œconomy 
of the father. a 
Thoſe who remained on the ſpot, openly 
declared in his favour, and ſurrendered their 
caſtles for his ſeryice, Guy, and Geoffrey 
C 


- 


* 9 "os 


de Luzignan, with many lords in Anjou and 
Guienne, followed their example, and de- 


_ © Clared themſelves ready to act in favour of 


the young king. Theſe commotions were 


greatly encouraged by queen Eleanor, who 


prompted her ſons Geoffrey and Richard, 


to a concurrence in this rebellion againſt their 


- 


fem. ILL: . 
There was a great diſproportion of age 
between Henry and Eleanor, nor was the 
queen ignorant of his intreague with the 


this, as the motive which induced her to this 
breach of duty, while others impute it to her 
reſentment at his leaving her no ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of her paternal dominions on 
the continent. However, after having per- 
ſuaded her ſons to eſcape into France, ſhe at- 
tempted to follow them, diſguiſed in man's 


_ apparel, but before ſhe could accompliſh her 
| deſign, was taken in that diſguiſe, *and com- 


mitted to cloſe cuſtody, where ſhe was con- 


fined many years, as the principal cauſe of 


the whole conſpiracy. | 
Henry, finding his affairs rendered thus deſ- 
perate, by the revolt of his own children, 
and the concurrence of the king of France, 
who patronized the confederacy, the almoſt 
general inſurrection in this kingdom, and the 


danger of his own life, determined to exert 


kis utmoſt efforts, to withſtand ſuch a deluge 
of misfortuness With this view, he diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors to ſollic t the intereſt 
of the pope, filled the ſee of Cantetbury with 
Richard, prior of Dover, a prelate of mo- 
deration, and firm attachment to his perſon 


and government, whom the pope afterwards 


inveſted with the primacy, and enliſted twen- 
ty thouſand ſoldiers, called Brabantins, a 
kind of banditti, who ſubſiſted on plunder, 
and were ready to engage in the ſervice of 
any prince, who was punctual in his pay- 
ment, 8 4 

Theſe Brabantins were generally natives 
of France, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries, who, from a ſeries of ſervice under 
different princes, were inured to fatigue, and 
military diſcipline z and notwithſtanding 


I 


fait Roſamond, ſaid to have been the daugh- | 
ter of lord Clifford. Some hiſtorians alledge 
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they ſerved for hire, yet, when well paid, 


—_— 


with more fidelity. 


dantly- juſtifies his employing men of their 


when the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter, pub- 


and ſeveral barons in Normandy, to whom 


it the appearance of a ſolemn ſanction. 


was held at Paris, at which the young king. 


the caſtles of Dover and Rocheſter, 


no natural ſubjects could diſcharge their duty 
The ſituation of Henry's affa irs, 5 abun- 


character, nor could he, amidſt this general 
defection, have taken a more prudent ſtep; 


lickly avowed the cauſe of young Henry, 


he had given the command of garriſons, had 
betrayed their truſt; nay, when a ſpirit of 
difloyalty was univerſally prevalent, as the 
confederacy had been formed in a private 
manner, it was now thought requiſite to give 


Accordingly, a grand council of the 
French peers, both ſpiritual ' and temporal, 


of England was preſent, as a peer of France. 
Here the ſeveral parties gave in their claims, 
in conſequence of their having agreed to eſ- 
pouſe his intereſt. William, king of Scot- 
land, demanded all Northumberland, to be 
held in homage by himfelf, and the earldom 
of Huntingdon to be held in the ſame man- 
ner, by his brother David. The earl of 
Flanders demanded the county of Kent, with 
and a 
thouſand pounds iſſuing yearly from England; 
and the earl of Boulogne, his brother, claim- 
ed the earldom of Moreton, with the barony 
of Haye, and liberty of Kerton, in Lincoln- 
ſhire. Theobald, count of Blois, demanded 
among other things, the caſtle of Amboile, 
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and five hundred pounds annual rent, from 


the province of Anjou. The young king 
granted all.theſe claims, together with many 4 
others, not mentioned, under a new great ; 
ſeal, which was made for him in France, and 
all the claimants did him homage and fealty. | 
The confederacy was now publickly avow- 1 
ed, and all the barons' of Normandy, Aqui-- 11 
tain, Anjou; and Bretagne, embarked inthe 1 
cauſe of the young king. It was therefore 
determined, that the earls of Flanders, and 
Boulogne, ſhould march at the head of a " 
powerful army into Normandy, and inve#t. | 
the places held in that province by Henry; | 
N . chat if 
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| 


that the king of France and young Henry 
Mould beſiege Vernueil z that the earl. of 
Cheſter ſhould act in Bretagne, under prince 
Geoffrey, and the king of Scots in the north 
of Engiand. - The earl of Flanders and his 
brother inveſted, and reduced Albemarle and 


Rhencourt, in the ſiege of which, the earl of 


Boulogne was mortally wounded with an ar- 
row. 8 BE, 
A. D. 1173. In the mean time, the king 
of France, and young Henry, according to 
Previous determination, were puſhing the 
ſicge of Vernueil, which was gallantly de- 
fended by Hugh de Beauchamp, Hugh de 
Lacy, and Richard Strongbow, who was 
come from Ireland, at the head of a ſelect 
body of knights. The town was well forti- 
fied, and populous, and the inhabitants ſuſ- 
tained ſeveral aſſaults, with undaunted reſo- 
lution, till at length, being reduced to ex- 
treme want of proviſions, they demanded a 
truce for three days, in order to ſend advice 
of their ſituation to the king of England, 


not relieved within the term limited. 5 
Henry, who was encamped at Canches, no 

ſooner received advice of the diſtreſs of this 

garriſon, than he an his march, and 


though much inferior to the French in point 
of number, determined, at all events, to ha- 


zard an engagement. He advanced as far as 


OF ENGLA ND. A. D. 1173. | 


of the former, and he now diſcovered as 


plain a proof of the latter, by flying with 


ſuch precipitation, that his proviſion and 
baggage fell into the hands of Henry, who, 
juſtly. incenſed at his cruel and treacherous 
conduct, purſued his forces with great rapidi- 
ty, and cut in pieces part of his rear. He 
then entered Vernueil, and gave orders for the 


| reparation of the damages it had ſuſtained, 


le next reduced Danville, a caſtie belong- 
ing to Gilbert de Tillieres, in which he found 


a great number of knights and gentlemen ; ' 


but being no longer under any apprehenſion 
from the French nobility, whoſe ſervice of 
forty days was almoſt expired, he retired to 


Rouen. From thence he detached a body of 


Brabantins towards Bretagne, where Ralph de 
Fougere, being joined by the earl of Cheſter 
and other lords, had reduced ſeveral caſtles, 
and infeſted the borders of Normandy. Theſe 


troops being accuſtomed to long and haſty 


' marches, ſurprized the rebels at Fougeres, 
| whence they fled, with. great precipitation, 


A — — 


and gave hoſtages for delivering the place, if leaving behind them an immenſe booty. Nor 


were they more ſucceſsful in a pitched battle 


with the Brabantins, who defeated them in the 


field, took about twenty barons priſoners, 

and inveſted the caſtle of Dol, to which the 

remainder had fled for refuge. | 
Henry, hearing of this ſucceſs, immediate- 


ly ſet out for the place, and, on his arrival, 


the caſtle of Bretoil, where he was met by 


the archbiſhop of ' Sens, and the counts of 
Dreux, and Bois, who, in the name of the 
French king, propoſed a treaty of peace, be- 
tween Henry and his ſon, and agreed to a 
truce for the next day, when the articles 
ſhould be adjuſted, at a conference with 
Lewis, and the Engliſh princes. 5 

Henry, little ſuſpecting the fallacy of the 
French king, retired towards Canches, and 
returning next day, to the place appointed for 
the congreſs, inſtead of meeting the king of 
France, beheld Vernueil in flames. This be- 


ing the day fix:d, it - was delivered up to 


Lewis, who cauſed it to be pillaged, ſet it on 


fire, and carricd off the inhabitants priſoners. 
Cruelty and cowardice are generally concomi- 
tants; Lewis had juſt given a flagrant inſtance 


ſon. 


found the town already taken; and though 
the caſtle ſuſtained the ſiege a few days lon- 


ger, it was at laſt ſurrendered by Ralph, earl 
of Cheſter, who, with about an hundred 


knights and barons were committed to pri- 


This blow totally diſconcerted the ſchemes 
of the confederates, who, as Bretagne now 
fell into Henry's hands, and they depended 
chiefly on the ſucceſs of the French army, 
did not dare to act. The Brabantins, who 
were all ſoldiers of fortune, committed ter- 
rible ravages, and waſted all the open country, 
with fire and ſword. we 

11 


The king of France therefore though 
per to make propoſals for a peace, and 


ry, notwithſtanding the flagrant ingratitude of 
his ſons, and treachery of the king, n. 
” ; 
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ed to a treaty. Conferences were accordingly 
opened near Giſors, between the kings of 
France and England, at which the young 
princes and a great number of prelates and 
nobility aſſiſted. | 

Henry offered to ſettle on his eldeſt ſon, 
half the revenue of England, with four caſtles 
in that kingdom; or, if he choſe to reſide in 
Normandy, half the revenue of that dut- 
chy, the whole of Anjou and ſix caſtles. 
To his: ſon Geoffrey, he propoſed all the 
hereditary eſtate of earl Conan, if the pope 
would grant a diſpenſation for his marrying the 
heireſs. | 7 

He farther declared, that if theſe condi- 
tions ſhould be objected, he would refer the 
diſpute to the arbitration of the archbiſhop. of 
Tarantaiſe, and the pope's legate, reſerving 
to himſelf, however, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, with all other branches of the regal 
prerogative. But theſe propoſals, generous 
as they might be, were not agrecable to 
Lewis, as they principally referred to the 
young prince, whom. he had long laboured to 
keep at variance with his father, in order to 
* 1 - his power; the French monarch, 
therefore, began to raiſe objections, and the 
young princes, at the inſtigation of Robert, 
earl of Leiceſter, who was juſt arrived with a 
large ſum of money he had borrowed on his 
eſtate, rejected the propoſals, at which the 
king was highly incenſed, and he and his ſons 
parted with great animoſity, 
The young princes, depending wholly on 
the friendſhip of France, became more and 
more attached to Lewis, who about that pe- 
riod, conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Richard, now in the ſeventeenth year of his 
age, In the mean time, the king of Scotland 
had invaded the northern parts of England, 
and committed the moft barbarous outrages. 
Having made an unſucceſsful attempt on Car- 
liſle, he entered Northumberland, and pene- 
trated as far as Yorkſhire, returning with a 
great booty, and a conſiderable number of 
priſoners : but he was followed into his own 
country by Richard de Lucy, and Humphry 
de Bohun, who repaid his ravages, and burnt 
the town of Berwick. They were, however, 
No. 10. | 


hundred choſen horſemen. 


ſoon forced to return to the ſouthern parts, 
having received advice of a deſcent in Suf- 
folk, by the earl of Leiceſter, with a nu- 
merous body of Flemings; and that his 
forces had been joined by Hugh Bigot, a no- 
bleman of great power in thoſe parts. Ac- 


cordingly, having made a truce with the king 


of Scotland, they marched with great expe- 
dition againſt the earl of Leiceſter, who ad- 
vanced to meet the royal army. : 

A battle enſued, in which Bohun charged 
the earl ſo vigorouſly, that his army was to- 
tally routed, he and his counteſs taken priſo- 
ners, and above ten thouſand Flemings ſlain 
on the ſpot. Hugh Bigot, notwithſtanding 
this diſaſter, aſſembled another body of Fle- 
miſh troops, but finding himſelf unable to 
cope with the royal army, he had recourſe to 
the power of corruption, whereby fourteen 
thouſand of theſe foreign troops . were per- 
mitted to embark for their own country. 

Henry, fearing the earl of Leiceſter would 
alſo eſcape in the ſame manner, ordered him 
to be ſent to Normandy, where he was cloſe 
confined with the earl of Cheſter in the caſtle 
of Falais. e e ene 

The ſucceſs of Henry in England, greatly 
alarmed the rebels in his foreign dominions, 
who, in order to avail himſelf of the con- 
ſternation that prevailed amongſt them, march- 
ed at the head of the Brabantins into Anjou, 
reduced all the caſtles that ſtill held out for the 
revolted barons, and having ſuppi eſſed all com- 
motions in the province, returned to Caen, 
where a truce was agreed on till after Eaſter. 

A. D. 1174. The interval of ceſſation from 
hoſtilities, was employed by all parties, in pre- 
parations for a vigorous renewal of the war, on 
the expiration of the truce. The king of France 
levied a formidable army to invade Nor- 
mandy; the ear! of Flanders engaged to 
make a deſcent on England, with a powerful 
armament z and the king of Scotland agreed 
to attack at the ſame time, the northern coun- 
tries, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
forces. Hugh Bigot, and ſeveral other no- 
blemen, reinforced their caſtles, and the earl 
of Flanders, to ſupport them, ſent over three 
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Theſe barns united, and formed the deſign | 


of a general inſurte&ion, from Suffolk to the 
borders of Scotland. The barons in other 
parts of the kingdom, maintained their al- 
Egiabeg to ny the elder, and all the bi- 
ſhops of England (except Hugh of Durham) 
were firmly attached to his Perſon and go- 
vernment. 3 

The adherence of the prelates was a very 
ad vantageous circumſtance, on account of 
their influence over the people in general. 
The truce expiring on the the thirty-firſt of 
March, the king of Scotland took the field 
with a numerous army, reinforced by a, body 
of horſe and foot from Flanders, which he 
divided into three columns ; the firſt formed 
the ſiege of Carliſle, the ſecond, which he 
headed in perſon, penetrated into Northum- 
berland; while the third, under the com- 
mand of his brother David, advanced towards 


Leiceſterſhire, to aſſiſt the revolters in that 
| He walked barefoot from St. Dunſtan's- 


county. 


The column which entered Northumber- 


land, committed the moſt horrid cruelties, 
on men, women and children, laity as well as 


clergy, ſome of whom they maſſacred even | fpe 


at the altar. Geoffrey the king's natural ſon, 
now promoted to the ſee of Lincoln, having 
his amiable character acquired great popu- 


and Philip, count of Flanders, who had aſ- 
fembled 'a powerful armament at Graveling 
in order to invade England, 

Henry the elder, having quelled the in- 
ſurrections in his foreign dominion, ſum- 
moned all the Nortnan- nobility and governors 
of forteſſes to concert meaſures, neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of his frontiers during his conti- 
nuance in England, where his preſence was 
now indiſputably requiſite. Accordingly, 
having with the conſent 'of council, taken all 
neceſſary precautions, he embarked with the 
two queens, the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter, 
and other priſoners, at Barfleur, and the ſame 
evening arrived at Southampton. | 

Immediately on his landing, in order to 
ingratiate himſelf with his ſubjects, who were 
now generally per ſuaded of Becket's ſanctity, 
he repaired to Canterbury, in order to pay 
his homage in public to this reputed faint, 
and perform all the ceremonies of penance, 


church, without the city walls, to Chriſt- 
church, where he ſubmitted to the diſcipline 
of the monks, who ſcourged him ſeverely, 
nt a whole night in watching and prayer 
before Becket's tomb, and made a grant of 
fifty pounds a year to the convent, for a con- 
ſtant ſupply of tapers to burn at his ſhrine. 


larity, aſſembled a body of forces, and j To ſuch ridiculous compliances was majeſty 
"marching into Yorkſhire, reduced the caftle | reduced, in that ſuperſtitious age, to conci- 
of Maleſau, belonging to Roger de Mow- | liate the favour of a deluded people. 
bray, defeated Hugh de Paſey, biſhop of | William, king of Scotland, was at this 
Durham, the only rebel amongſt the prelates, | time beſieging Prudhaw-caſtle, but on intel- 
and advanced againſt the Scots, who had un- ligence that the Engliſh army was advancing 
dertaken the ſiege of Bowes, which, on his | to its relief, under the command of Ralph de 
approach, they thought proper to abandon. | Glanville, he abandoned his enterpriſe, and 
ln the mean time, the rebel party under | retired to Alnwick. Relying on his ſecurity 
Anchetel, conſtable of Leiceſter, defeated | in this retreat, he ſent out detached parties to 
the royaliſts near Northampton, and Hugh | ravage the adjacent country, in order to pre- 
Bigot, being reinforced by a freſh body of | vent the approach of the Engliſh. Ralph, 
' -—>Flemings, reduced the city of Norwich, and | informed of this imprudent ſtep, conceived : 
laid waſte the country of the, Eaft- Angles, | a defign of ſurprizing William, with a party 
In chis emergency, Richard de Lacy, one of | of four hundred horſe, and imparting the | 
the king's principal adherents, having been | ſcheme to Robert d' Eſtoutville, Bernard de 
reinforced by Rees, prince of South Wales, | Balial, William de Veſci, and Geoffrey of | 
| marched againſt the earl of Ferrers, ' whom, | Lincoln, they readily embraced the propoſal, | 
| having defeated, he took the field with a | and accordingly ſet out in the evening, and at 
numerous army, to oppole the young prince, dawn of day, 'renewed their march, under co- 
vert 


* 
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vert of a thick fog, by which they reached 
the neighbourhood of Alnwick without che 
leaſt ſuſpicion. 1 | | 
William, who was then in an open plain, 
attended by an hundred horſe, was fo little 
apprehenſive of the danger, that he took 
them at firſt, for a detachment of his own 
army, but the diſplay of the Engliſh banner, 
convinced him of his error, and he charged 
them with great fury; but being over- 
powered with numbers, was -thrown from 
his horſe and taken. The victors conveyed 
him to the caftle of Richmond, to wait 
the arrival of the king's orders. 
This victory greatly tended to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of Henry's affairs. The king, 
animated by the important news, marched im- 
mediately for Huntingdon, which ſurren- 
dered on his approach. 'Thence he advanced 
againſt Hugh Bigot, who, being no ſtranger 
to Henry's courage and abilities, delivered u 
his caſtles, paid a thouſand marks, gave hol- 
tages, and renewed the oath of allegiance, 
He then repaired to Northampton, where 
Hugh biſhop of Durham, made his ſubmiſ- 
fon, and refigned his caftles of Durham, 
Norham and Northallerton. Roger de Mow- 
bray likewiſe ſubmitted and obtained par- 
don, on ſurrender of the caſtles of Thirſke, 
Tutbury and Duffield. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter's officers alfo delivered up the caſtles of 
Gaby, Montſorrel and Leiceſter; and thoſe | 
of inferior rank followed their example; ſo 
that the rebellion was entirely ſuppreſſed, in 
leſs than a month after the king's arrival. | 
During this rapid progreſs of Henry, his 
ſon, and the count of Flanders, with their 
great armament, were detained for ſome time, 
by contrary winds; and, on receiving intel- 
ligence of the amazing ſucceſs of the old 
king, judged that their intended enterprize on 
England would prove abortive, and therefore 
began <heir march to join the king of France, 
who had entered Normandy, with: a formida- 
ble army, and inveſted Rouen, the capital of 
that duch. ha 55 
The inhabitants made fo gallant a reſiſt · 
ance, that Henty had time to embark with 
his Brabantins, reinforced by a thouſand 
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Welſh auxiliaries, and throw himſelf into the 
city. Lewis aſtoniſhed at his activity, and 
late rapid progreſs, ſent the archbiſhop of 
Sens, and count of Blois, with overtures of 
peace ; and though Henry had on a former 
occaſion experienced his fallacy, he was ſo 
averſe to this war, that he agreed to their 
propoſals of a conference to be held at Ma- 
launy, and that a truce ſhould till that time 
take place, In conſequence of this agree- 
ment Lewis retreated towards the place ap- 
pointed; but inſtead of waiting the confe- 
rence, according to his uſual perfidy, began 


tis march with ſuch expedition, that the Bra- 


bantins could only overtake a few ſtragglers in 
his rear, whom they cut to pieces, | 
Such was the pacific diſpoſition of Henry, 
that after repeated violations of treaty, on the 
part of his enemies, the mediators again pre- 
vailed on him to agree to another conference 
at Giſors; but his impetuous ſon Richard 
rendered this meeting abortive, by refuſing 
to treat, but on his own terms. This - be- 
haviour ſo exaſperated Lewis and young 
Henry, that they conſigned him over to his 
father's reſentment. Richard, finding him- 
ſelf deferted by thoſe on whom alone he relied 
for ſupport, had recourſe to the clemency of 
his father, fell at his feet, and, reſigning his 
conqueſts, implored his protection. | | 
Henry received his rebellious ſon with all 


the warmth of paternal affection, and another 
meeting of the parties being appointed, a ge- 
neral peace was concluded, on ſuch terms as 


the king of England ſhould think proper to 
preſcribe. Thus did Henry avert the im- 
pending ſtorm, and extricate himſelf from 


[the greateſt perplexities, by his ad mirabie 
- prudence, unſhaken fortitude, invincible cou- 


rage, and amazing activity. But the great or- 
naments of theſe virtues, were his magnani- 


mity and moderation, which he diſplayed ſo 


illuſtriouſly in the pardon of thoſe, who, by 
ſeeking kis deſtruction, not only violated the 
laws of juſtice, but the endearing ties on con- 


ſanguinity. His clemency was boundleſs and 


beyond compariſon, for, according to the re- 
cord of *hiſtorians in genera], not of thoſe un- 
grateful, as well as diſloyal wretches, - whoſe 

| united 
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united perfidy and power, his ſuperior proweſs | poſition, ſoon found means to terminate their 


at length overcame, was conſigned over to a 
capital puniſhment. | 

A. D. 1173. William, king of Scotland, 
having done homage to Henry for his domi- 
nions, and delivercd up the caſtles of Berwick, 
Roxburg, Jedburg, Edinburgh and Ster- 
ling, was replaced on his throne, ſoon after 
Henry's return to England ; whence the 
| Princes of Galloway, had on William's capti- 

vity, ſhaken off the Scottiſh yoke, and al- 
ſerted their original independency ; he had 
ſupported them in that attempt, and ſent Ro- 
ger de Hoveden, the hiſtorian, who was one 
of his chaplains, to treat. with Gilbert, and 
the other chieftains of the country, who offered 
him an annual tribute of money and cattle 
for his aſſiſtance in reſcuing them from the 
dominion of the Scots; but on hearing a fla- 
grant inſtance of the cruelty of Gilbert, in 
putting his brother to death, he rejected the 
Propoſals of that barbarous prince, and im- 
mediately concluded a treaty with the king of 
Scotland. 50 | 

After the concluſion of theſe treaties, there 
was an interview between the kings of 
France and England, when an accommo- 
dation was effected, to the mutual ſatisfaction 
of the reſpective nations. Young Henry, from 
his own ingratitude, was diffident of his fa- 
ther's fincerity, and not only refuſed to obey 
when he was ſummoned to court, and alſo to 
releaſe the priſoners he had taken, without 
ranſom, and ſtill perſiſted plainly to indicate 
his rebellious and undutiful diſpoſition. 

Henry, ſhocked at his ſon's deſtitution of 
every principle of virtue, ſent meſſages to 
aſſure him of his paternal tenderneſs, in order 
to allay, if poſſible, his extreme obduracy. 
Theſe, at length, brought him on his knees, 
imploring the king's forgiveneſs, when he was 
joy fully received, and after taking the oath of 
allegiance, allowed to make a ſhort viſit to 
the court of France, and at his return, accom- 
panied his father to England. 

On his arrival, there prevailed a very warm 
conteſt between the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and York, touching the perogatives of their 


diſpute. He then viſited different parts of 
the kingdom, demoliſhed the caſtles of; thoſe 
noblemen. who had been concerned in the late 
rebellion, reformed ſome, abuſes which had 
crept into the ſtate, and enacted ſome laws, 
tending to the general good of his. ſubjects , 
the principal of which, was to redreſs a grie- 
vance, frequently complained of, and imported, 
that no perſon ſhould carry bows, arrows, or 
pointed daggers on the Engliſh. ſide of the 
Severn. ** een e. 
Having made theſe uſeful regulations, he 
convened a general aſſembly at Windlor, to 
deliberate on the affairs of Ireland, which 
were now re- involved in confuſion, The late 
rebellion, had obliged him to recall Richard 
Strongbow, Robert Fitzſtephen, and others 
who had done him eminent ſervices in Eng- 
land and Normandy. 15 

In their abſence, the ſoldiers under the com- 
mand of Herry de Montmorency, had, by 
their depredations, provoked many of the 
Iriſh, to revolt, At this critical juncture, 
Richard Strongbow was ſent back to Ireland, 
with the title ef Guardian of the realm, and a 
grant of Wexford and Wicklow, as a reward 
for his ſervices. | 3 
Raymond le Gros, was, At his own requeſt, 
joined with him in the commiſſion, who im- 
mediately made an, incurſion into the county of 
O' Phelan, and conveyed a conſiderable booty 
in a fleet of ſhips to Waterford. In their pal- 
ſage they were attacked by a large armament, 
fitted out by the Eaſterlings of Corke, whom 
they totally defeated. In the mean time, 
Strongbow conducted the reſt of the plunder 
by land, and obtained a victory over Dermot 
Maccarty, prince of Dermond, in an engage- 
ment near Liſmore. . His np 

Raymond, in the career of his conqueſts, 
was obliged to paſs over into Wales, in order 
to ſettle his patrimonial affairs, on the death of 
his father. At his departure, the command 
devolved on Herry de Montmorency, who, 
either through emulation of Raymond, or to 
ingratiate himſelf with the ſoldiers, prevailed 
on Strongbow to undertake an expedition into 


reſpective ſees ; but the king by a jaſt inter- 


Limerick, bus the reinforcement ordered to 
| EY” | Join 
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join, him from Dublin, being ſurprized and 


cut in pieces by Donald O'Brien, prince of 


Thomond, Strongbow was obliged precipitate- 
ly to retire to Waterford, where he was in a 
manner befieged by the Iriſh. 
Roderic, king of Connaught, elated by 
this ſucceſs, paſſed the Shannon, at the head 
of a numerous army, and ravaged the county 
of Meath, the garriſons of Trim and Duleke, 


being obliged to retire, at his approach to | for the ſecurity of Limerick, was to leave it 


in the hands of Donald, from whom he ex- 


Dublin, Strongbow, alarmed at this rever- 
ſion of fortune, wrote to Raymond, promiſ- 
ing him his ſiſter in marriage, if he would 
immediately return to his aſſiſtance, with the 
ſtrongeſt reinforcement he could poſſibly 
raiſe. Raymond embraced the propoſal, and 
embarked with thirty knights, one hundred 
horſe, and three hundred Welſh archers, and 
arriving at Waterford, was received by the 


earl with great affection, who accompanied 


him to Wexford, where his marriage with the 
fair Baſilia was conſummated. 


He then marched into Meath, and repaired 


the caſtles of Trim and Duleke ; Roderic not 
daring to wait his approach, having retired 
with great precipitation. Soon after this, 
William, ſoo of Maurice Fitzgerald, having 
brought over from Wales a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment, Strongbow, in order to encourage ſuch 
adventurers, gave him his daughter Alice in 
marriage, with the caſtles of Wicklow, and 
Offaly, and beſtowed conſiderable poſts on 
Meyler, and two brothers of the name of 
Hereford, who had embarked with William 
in this enterprize. 

The king of Connaught dreading a viſit from 
Raymond, in his own territories, ſent the 
archbiſhop of Tuam, attended by two other 
clergymen, into England, to ſue for peace, 
and renew his ſubmiſſion. Henry gave his 
ambaſſadors audience at Windſor, where a 
treaty was concluded, by which Roderick was 
to own the king of England as his ſovereign, 
and pay every tenth hide of the cattle within 


his dominions ; the princes alſo who held their 
dominions under Roderic, were. on the ſame 


condition, confirmed in their poſſeſſions, Ray- 

mond then turned his victorious arms againſt 

Donald, prince of Thomond, took Limerick 
No. 10. | | 


— 


and Miles Cogan. 


by aſſault, and having ſecured the place with 
a garriſon of fifty knights, two hundred horſe, 
and as many archers, returned to Leinſter. 
While Raymond was thus extending his 
victorious arms, Strongbow, who had been 
long indiſpoſed, died at Dublin; en incident 
which rendered his preſence indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary in the capital, to prevent an infurrec- 
tion, The only means Raymond could take 


acted hoſtages, and a new oath to defend the 
place, and to reſtore it on demand to the king 
of England. But inſtead of regarding the 
late obligation, Raymond had ſcarce paſſed 
the bridge, before the other part -of it was 
broken down, and the city fired in four dif- 
ferent places. 

Henry, immediately on receiving advice of 
Strongbo 's death, appointed William Fitz- 
aldhelm, and John de Courcy, juſticiaries of 
Ireland, who accordingly embarked for that 
kingdom, accompanied by Robert Fitzſtephen, 
On their arrival, Ray- 
mond delivered up to Fitzaldhelm, as firſt in 
the commiſſion, the government, cities, forts, 
and garriſons of Leinſter, together with all 


| the hoſtages he had taken on ſeveral occa- 


ſions. | 


A. D. 1176. During theſe tranſactions, 
Henry was intent on the regulation of the 
civil policy of England. He ſummoned a 
great council at Northampton, where the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, reſpcRing laymen 
and criminal matters, were amended and con- 
firmed, and ſome of the antient Saxon laws 
revived. | 

Statutes alſo were enacted, for the more 
effectual prevention of murder, robbery, clip- 
ping and coining ; and it was alſo decreed, 
that harbourers of convicted criminals, ſhould 
loſe their right hand, as well as foot; and 
that ruſtics ſhould not eſcape, though ac- 
quitted by the water ordeal, but be baviſhed 
the kingdom, notwithſtanding this trial, if 


they were reputed guilty by a majority of the 


neighbourhood. 
In order to the due adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, the realm was divided into fix circuits, 
Eee to 


to each of which were aſſigned three juſtices, 
who, having engaged on oath, to maintain 
the ſtatutes of Clarendon, departed to their 
reſpective diſtticts, to determine pleas of the 
crown, and civil caufes. As this plan was 
the firſt, which reduced the civil policy of 
England to any certain method of juſtice, to 
the inferior claſs of people, after the conqueſt, 
more glory reſults to Henry from its inſtitu- 
tion, + than from all the conqueſts he ob- 
tained, * en | 
; _ Notwithſtanding the extraordinary cle- 

mency of Henry, in re-admitting his fons to 
his favour, after their unnatural rebellion, the 
eldeſt retained his jealouſy, and averſion to 
his father's government, which was fomented 
by the ſycophants, who had ingratiated them- 
ſelves with him. He could not reſide with 


any content in England, and therefore, an a- 


devotional pretence, de ſired to make a pil- 
gri mage, to the ſhrine of St. Jago de Com- 
poſtella, in Spain. | 

The old king, ſuſpecting his intentions, 
endeavoured to diſſuade him from his pur- 
poſe, but figding him inflexible, granted his 
"defire, and while he was wind- bound at Portſ- 
mouth, his brother arrived from the conti- 
nent, to ſollicit ſuccours for carrying on the 
war With the barons of Guienne, who refuſed 
to deliver up their caſtles, purſuant to Henry's 
order. 

The king ſent for his eldeſt fon to Win- 
cheſter, where he endeavoured to perſuade 
him to defer his pilgrimage, and aſſiſt his 
brother in ſuppreſſing the revolting barons, to 
effect which, he promiſed him a conſiderable 
ſupply. Having complied with his father's 
requeſt, he accordingly embarked with his 
brother ; but on his arrival at Barfleur, re- 

aircd with his queen to the court of 
— leaving Richard to ſuſtain the whole 
burthen of the war. That young prince, le- 
vying a conſiderable army in Guienne, de- 
feated the Brabantins, who had heen hired by 
the revolted barons, in a pitched battle, re- 
duced the caſtles of Aixe and Lemoges, and 
returned to Poitiers, in order to confer with 
his brother on the further operations of the 


campaign, Here they agreed to undertake 
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the ſiege of Chateauneuf; but Henry, after 
ſtaying in the camp about a fortnight, re- 
turned to Poitiers, and took into his ſervice a 
number of French and Roman knights, who 
were the avowed enemies of his father. This 
ptompted him again to renounce his duty and 
allegiance by an open revolt, and his chan- 
cellor wrote an account of their baſe conduct 
to the king; but his letters being intercepted, 
young Henry would have put him to death, had 
he not claimed his privilege as an eccleſiaſtic; 
though this did not exempt him from a moſt 
painful, and ignominious puniſhment, being 
publickly ſcourged through every town in his 
paſſage trom Poitiers, to Argentan, where he 
was cloſcly confined, till the king, hearing of 
his misfortune, ſent four officers of his houſ- 
hould to conduct him ſafe into England. 

Henry now made a progreſs through the 
northern parts of his dominions, and on his 
return held a general councll at Northampton 
before his departure for Normandy, Here 
the earls of Leiceſter and Cheſter made ſub- 
miſſion to the king, and were reſtored to all 
their poſſeſſions, except the caſtle of Cheſ- 
rer, 

He next ordained an inquiſition into divi- 
ded fiefs, and their tenures in Capite, which 
was made by al! the ſheriffs and bailiffs of the 
kingdom, and the report delivered into the 
exchequer, He then iſſued orders to all the 
earls, barons, and knights of the realm, who 
held of him in Capite, to aſſemble in London 
ready equipped, in order to be tranſported 
into Normandy, where they ſhould ſerve a 
whole year at their own expence. 

In the mean time, Alphonſo, king of Caſ- 
tile, and his uncle Sanchez, king of Navarre, 
appealed to Henry's arbitration, in a diſpute 
relating to ſome territories, which the uncle 
had uſurped during the nephew's minority. 
Having laid their credentials before Henry ; 
who not chuſing to take on himſelf ſimple 
determination in an affair of ſo much im- 
portance, aſſembled all his prelates and nob'- 
lity at London, to examine this extraordinary 
appeal; and the facts being fairly ſtated on 
both ſides, the council at length gave judgment; 


that, ſince neither party could contradict the 


allegations 


. 
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allegations of the other, with reſpect to the 
territories which had been ſeized, therefore 
they awarded to each party, the ' territories, 
which the other had uſurped; and the deter- 
mination being approved by both kings, Henry 
diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors with magnificent 
Dads St orbit Rath * 

The king having terminated this diſpute, 
convened an aſſembly at Oxford, where he crea - 
ted his youngeſt ſon, John, lord of Ireland, 
and diſtributed among his noblemen, the lands 
of the Iriſh who had lately revolted ; be- 
tween Miles Cogan, and Fitzſtephen, he divis 
ded, for their eminent ſervices, the kingdom | 
of Corke, and aſſigned the kingdom of Li- 
merick to Philip de Breuſe; but reſerved to 
himſelf the cities of Dublin, Corke, Water- 
ford, and Wexford. | 

A marriage had been ſome time agreed up- 
on, between Richard, Henry's ſecond ſon, 
and Alice, daughter to the king of France; 
this alliance Henry, for political reaſons, 
had poſtponed ; till the king of France, un- 
eaſy at his delaying the conſummation of the 
marriage, had engaged the pope to interpoſe 
his ſpiritual thunder, if Henry did not im- 
mediately fulfil the contract. Henry there- 
fore, ſummoned a meeting of his prelates at 
Wincheſter, and the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, appealed to Rome againſt the intended 
ſentence z by which means, having ſecured 
himſelf from papal cenſure, he embarked at 
Portſmouth, and arrived at the court of 
France, where, by the mediation of cardinal 
Peter, the two monarchs met at Gue St. Renu, 
and Lewis refuſing to perform the ſtipulated 
articles, the. marriage was broke off, The 
legate, however, found means to engage 
both kings, in a new cruſade, who, in tne 
mean time, promiſed a ſuſpenſion of all ho- 
ſtilities. „ 

A. D. 1178. Having thus provided for 
the ſecurity of his Norman dominions, he re- 
turned to England with his ſon Geoffrey, 
who was ſoon after knighted at Woodſtock 
with great ſolemnity; and that prince imme- 
diately went abroad, emulous of excelling his 
brother Richard, in military and manly exer- 
ciſes, in both of which, he evinced an equa- 
lity, if not ſuperiority. 


| 


4 ; 
his own mother to 


A. D. 1179. In the mean time, the old 
king was intent on redreffing the ,grievances 
of his people, and puniſhing venality and 


extortion. Cadwallon, a Welch prince, be- 


Ing aſſaſſinated in his return from court, Hen- 
ry condemned to the gibbet, all that were 
concerned in this flagrant breach of the public 
peace, Treſpaſs of the foreſt laws, he pu- 
niſhed with fines and impriſonment z felony, 
with the amputation of limbs ; and murder, 
rape, and robbery, with death. bs | 
As the progreſs of thoſe itinerent judges 
was attended with vaſt expence to the coun- 
try, who, in honour to their characters, tra- 
velled with numerous retinues, the king, in 
a general council at Windſor, divided the 
kingdom into four diſtricts or circuits, and 
to each of theſe, appointed five juſticiaries, 
two of whom were eccleſiaſtics, and three 
barons. Theſe were to adminiſter juſtice in 
their ſeveral departments. | 

Lewis, king of France, now thought of 
reſigning his crown to his ſon Philip, but 
the young prince being ſiezed with a diſor- 
der, on the day appointed for his coronation, 
his father undertook a pilgrimage to the 
ſhrine of Becket, to make a vow for his re- 
covery, Henry, the elder, watched his mo- 
tions with great circumſpectien, during the 
time of his reſidence in England, which was 
only four days, when, having paid his devo- 
tion at the ſhrine of Sr. Thomas, and made 
ample preſents to the monks of Canterbury, 
he returned to France, where he was ſeized 
with an apoplectic fit, which produced a pal- 
ſy, and rendered him incapable of aſſiſting at 
the coronation of his ſon. | 

Philip, on his acceſſion to the throne; be- 
ing wholly influenced by the earl of Flanders, 
his prime miniſter, and, like too many young 
princes, dupe to the flattery of a ſychophant, 
purſued a plan of government, quite different 
from that of his father, He was prevailed on 
by that arbitrary and imperious earl, to oblige 
quit the kingdom, 
after having injured and diſgraced all her re- 
lations. In her diftreſs ſhe had recourſe to 
young Henry, then in Normandy, who pre- 


vailed on his father to eſpouſe her quarrel. -- 


8 


A. D. 1180. With this view Henry re- 
paired to his Norman dominions, where he 
was viſiced by the queen of France, and her 
brothers, the counts of Blois, Chartres, and 


Sancerre, who. bound themſelves by hoſtages 
en- 
ry therefore raiſed a powerful, army, to ſup- 


to be entirely governed by his councils. 


port their cauſe, but was oppoſed by Philip, 
before he made any progreſs. 
neither party caring to hazard a general en- 


gagement, a negotiation was begun, ard a 


treaty concluded, on condition that the queen 
of France ſhould return to Paris, and receive 

a penſion of ſeven livres a day, during the 
life of the king, and after his death enjoy the 
revenue of the lands aſſigned for her dowry. 
The carl of Flanders, at this conference, did 
homage to the king of England, on the te- 


newal of a former convention, by which he 


received from Henry, a penſion of a thou- 
ſand pourids, in conſideration of his furniſhing 
five hundred knights, to ſerve the king forty 
days, whenever r-quired, 

A. D. 1181. Soon after Henry's return to 
England, be iſſued a proclamation, injoining 
all frecholders, and burgeſſes in his dominions, 
to provide themſelves with arms, offenſive and 
defenſive, in proportion to their ſubſtance; an 
ordinance, which afterwards took place in 
England, according to the following rates. 
Every perſon poſſeſſed of a knight's fee, was 
obliged to have a coat of mail, an helmet, 
ſhield and lance. Every free layman, poſſeſſed 
of effects or rent, to the value of fixteen 


marks, was bound to have the ſame ſort of 


armour ; but thoſe who had not more than 


ten marks, were excuſed for a lighter coat of 
Allbur- 


mail, an iron ſkull-cap, and a lance, 
geſſes, and the whole community of freemen, 


were bound to have a wamboais, or coat quilted 
with wool, tow, or ſuch other materials, a cap 
of iron, and a lance ; nor could a lord take 


it from his vaſſal on any pretence what- 
ever. When the poſſeſſor died, the armour 
devolved on his heir, for whom, if a minor, 
the guardian took it in charge, and provided 
a man, till his ward was capable of ſerving 

in perſon. It was alſo enacted, that thoſe who 
relied to comply with theſe articles, ſhould 
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diſdain. 
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be puniſhed with the loſs of their limbs, and 
not of their lands or goods. Theſe regulations 
afford a ſpecimen of the Engliſh military ceco- 
nomy. in thoſe days, and evince the adherence 
of Henry to this important truth, that cruſt 
ſhould be conferred, and expence enjoined, 
for the ſcrvice of a nation, Proportionably to 
the reſpective property of the ſubjects. 
This year pope Alexander III. reſigned his 
breath, having filled the papal chair two and 
twenty years. Roger, archbiſhop of York, 
alſo died about the ſame time, and left behind 
him immenſe riches, which the king confiſca- 
ted to the exchequer. 

A. D. 1182. Ihe younger Henry, was 
now with his queen at the court of France, 
and thence ſent an inſolent meſſage to his fa- 
ther, demanding an immediate ceſſion of 
Normandy. This demand being rejectcd, 
he pretended a deſire of embarking in the 
cruſade, thinking that his father, from his 
paternal tenderneſs, would grant whatever he 
aſked, to divert him from his reſolution ; but 
being diſappointed in his project, he conſented 
to receive an hundred: and ten livres a day 
for his ſubſiſtence ; and the king promiſed to 
pay a year's appointments. to an hundred 
knights of his houſhold. 

This treaty being finiſhed, Henry the elder 
repaired to his Norman dominions, and was 
met at Angiers by his three ſons, where they 
ſwore to maintain perpetual amity with each 
other, and Geoffrey, having obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of Bretagne, by his marriage with 
Conſtance, did homage to his elder brother 
for that duchy ; but when the father propoſed 
the ſame ſubmiſſion for Guienge, Richard 
proved refractory, and refuſed to comply 
with his deſire, but offered to pay homage to 
young Henry, by whom it was rejccted with 
Richard, therefore, retired to his 
province, and fortified his caſtles, while 
Henry and Geoffrey combined to drive their 
brother out of Guienne, and were ſupported 
by the barons of the province. 

Richard applied for aſſiſtance to his father, 
who immediatciy | raiſed a numerous army, 
and entered the town of Limoges, tho' the 


caſtle was in the poſſeſſion of his eldeſt ns 
who, 
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ther Geoffrey 


diſmiſſed the greateſt 
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who, finding all attempts to oppoſe his father 


would be fruitleſs, pretended to ſubmit, and 
reconcile the barons of Guienne, with his 
brother Richard. Under pretence of affect- 
ing this accommodation, Henry and his bro- 
concerted meaſures with the 
revolters fot their father's deſtruction. Hen- 
ry ſo little ſuſpected their deſign, that he had 
part of his army, and 
while he reſided at Limoges, in full ſecurity, 


ſome ſoldiers in the caſtle, tutored for that 


baſe purpoſe, diſcharged à flight of arrows 
at him, as he was one day taking the air on 
horſeback. Alarmed at this treachery, which, 
however, proved abortive, he now ſuſpected 
his ſons of a deſign againſt his life, and im- 
mediately had recourſe to preventive mea- 
ſures. | 

The unnatural conſpiracy being fruſtrated, 
young Henry reſumed his intentions of going 
to the Holy Land ; but while the neceſſary 
preparations were making for this expedition, 
he was ſiezed with a fever at Martel, and, 
apprehending his diſſolution approaching, de- 
fired a conference with his father; but the 
king, ſuſpecting treachery, ſent a biſhop, who 
found him at the point of death, and receiv- 
ed his laſt requeſt, that his father would for- 
give all his offences, pay the wages due to 
his attendants, and forgive the revolted barons 
of Guienne. Having delivered this requeſt 
to the biſhop, he reſigned his breath, with 
ſeeming penitence for having drawn his ſword 
againſt an indulgent parent. 

Henry was inconſolable for the loſs of his 


fon, notwithſtanding it tended to the diſſolu- 


tion of the conſpiracy, the diſperſion of the 


rebels, the ſurrender of the fortreſſes at Gui- 


enne, and the general peace of the province. 
A. D. 1184. As Richard was now heir 
apparent to the crown of England, he was 


deſired by his father to reſign Guienne to his 
younger brother ] 


ohn, and, on his refuſal, 
a war enſued between the two brothers. Upon 
this, Henry commanded them to ſuſpend 
their hoſtilities, and repair to England, where 
he effected a reconciliation on Richard's ſur- 


render of the province'to his brother. 
During theſe tranſactions, Philip, of Wor- 
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ceſter, had ſucceeded to the lieutenancy of 
Ireland, and re-annexed a great extent of ter- 
ritory to the royal demeſnes. John, Henry's 
youngeſt ſon, was now daily expected, with 
a freſh ſupply of money and troops, who ac- 
cordingly, ſoon after arrived at Waterford, 
with tour hundred knights, eight hundred 
horſe, and a ſtrong body of archers 

On his landing, he was viſited by the moſt 
conſiderable of the Iriſh nobility, reſiding in 
thoſe parts, who had lived peaceably under 
the Engliſh government ; but his attendants 
treated the natives with inſult and deriſion, 
and committed ſuch outrages, that many of 
them removed their families and cattle into 
the territories of Limerick, Corke, and Con- 
naught, They made ſuch a report of the 


| infolence with which they had been treated, 


by the young prince and his Norman compa- 
nions, that the inhabitants of this part of the 
country, though they had before reſolved to 
ſubmit, now renounced all thoughts of ſubjec- 
tion to the Engliſh government. According- 
ly, the petty princes, inſtead of offering their 
ſcrvice to John, engaged in a league for their 
common defence, and the refugees ſerved 
them. as ſpies and guides to the Engliſh quar- 
ters, into which they made repeated incur- 
ſions, 
A. D. 1185. When the Engliſh firſt land- 
ed in Ireland, the natives had no defenſive 
armour, and no other offenſive than long 
launces, ſlender darts, and hatchets ; beſides, 
they were wholly ignorant of military diſci- 
pline, and therefore abſolutely incapable of 
ſuſtaining the ſhock of heavy armed, and ex- 
perienced troops. But time had improved 
their knowledge, they had procured defen- 
ſive armour, and long ſpears, and being inur- 
ed to toilſome marches, by cautioufly avoid- 
ing a pitched battle, harraſſed the Engliſh in 
exploring their retreats, 

At the ſame time, John, regardleſs of 
ceconomy, ſquandered away the money, in- 
tended for the ſubſiſtence of his forces, while 
the enemy beſet his camp in ſuch a manner, 
as frequently to obſtruct his troops in procur- 


ing neceſſary proviſions. 


Fff 
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Fleury, receiving advice of the incapacity 
of bis ſon, and levity of his youthful compa- 
nions, recalled them, and aſſigned the chief 
command to the famous John de Courcy, by 


whoſe vigorous efforts the Iriſh were obliged |. 


to ceaſe their depredations, and retire for ſafe- 
ty to their bogs and foreſt, Henry's perſonal 
engagement of going to the Holy. Land, 
ſeemed for a conſiderable time to be forgotten 
or neglected. He was again in credit abroad; 
and the duke and dutcheſs of Saxony were 
this year reconciled to the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, who, with the carl of Flanders came to 
England, 'and were magnificently entertain- 
ed by Henry. Immediately before John's de- 
parture from Ireland, Heraclius, patriarch of 
Jeruſalem, with the grand maſters of the knights 
templars and hoſpitallers arrived in England, 
with letters from the pope, not only inviting 
Henry to take the croſs, but offering him the 
diadem of that unprofitable kingdom. 

When theſe ambaſſadors arrived, Henry 
was making a progreſs to the north of Eng- 
land; but on hearing of their landing, he 
returned to Reading, where he gave them au- 
dience, and was preſented by Heraclius with 
the keys of the holy ſepulchre, and the roy- 
al banner of Jeruſalem, both which he return- 
ed to the patriarchy till he ſhould have con- 
ſulted with the prelates and nobility of his 
kingdom. For this purpoſe, he ſummoned 


a great council at Clerkenwell, in which, the | 


king of Scotland and his barons aſſiſted, bur 
when the patriarch's propoſal was ſubmitted 
to their conſideration, they were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that the king could neither accept 
of the crown of Jeruſalem, nor engage in 
any expedition to Paleftine, without endanger- 
ing the ſafety of his own dominions. 

Henry, therefore, receding from his en- 
gagement, offered the patriarch a large ſum 
of money, to aſſiſt the Chriſtian cruſaders, 
till he ſhould have conſulted the king of 
France ; and the two kings, at a. conierence 
at Vandreuil, agreed to ſend large ſupplie 
of men and money, but neither of thems 
would go in perſon. 

A. D. 1186. Qieen Eleanor, who, on 
the arrival of her daughter, dutcheſs of Sax- 
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was now ſent for to Normandy, and Richard 
ordered to ſurrender the whole duchy of 
Guienne as her inheritance. 5H 
Richard, who loved his mother with the 
warmeſt affection, delivered up the province 
and ſubjets of Guienne, reſpect ing her as the 
heireſs of their ancient princeſs, received her 
with the greateſt demonſtration of joy. Hen- 
ry now loſt his ſon Geoffrey, a prince in 
whom pride, diſſimulation, and hypocriſy 
ſeemed to bear equal ſway. He had been 
deeply engaged in all the unnatural ſchemes 
of rebellion, which had broke out in the courſe 
of his father's reign; but at length being 
thrown from his horſe, in a tournament held 
at Paris, he was bruiſed in ſuch a manner, 
that a fever enſued, and he dicd in a few days, 
very little regretted by thoſe who were attach- 
ed to the cauſe of virtue. 

A. D.. 1187, Soon after the death of 
Geoffrey, Richard repaired to the court of 
France, where he received ſuch ſignal favours 
from Philip, that Henry, ſuſpecting the con- 
ſequence. would tend to his detriment, ſent 
ſeveral ſucceſſive meſſengers to recall Richard, 
the extent of whoſe reaſonable deſires he pro- 
miſed to gratify ; but, inſtead of complying 
with his father's requeſt. he retired to Chi- 
non, where he ſiczed his treaſure, and thence 
repairing to Guienne, fortified his caſtles, 
braving his father with an aſſurance, that no- 
thing leſs than his coronation would induce 
him to compromiſe. This imperious propoſal 
Henry rejected, and ſo forcibly remonſtrated 
with his ſon, on the evil conſequences of an 
attachment to Philip, and his owa flagrant 
breach of duty, that he appeared conſcious of 
his errors, ſubmitted, and did homage to his 
father, and promiſed on oath, ſtrictly to ad- 


this folemn promiſe, by receiving the crols 
from the archbiſhop of Tours, without the 
king's conſent or knowledge. 

A. D. 1188, Henry, on his arrival at 
Barfleur, in his way to England, received 
advice, that the king of France threatened to 
lay waſte his dominions, unleſs he immediate- 


ly reſtored Giſors, or compleated the ait 
of 


ony, in England, had been ſet at liberty, 


here to his allegiance; yet he ſoon violated 
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of Richard with Adela. Henry, to avoid 
further hoſtilities, propoſed a conference, 


which was held between Giſors and Tries, at 


which the archbiſhop gave ſuch a melancholy 
account of Saladine's ſucceſs in the Holy 
Land, and the calamities of the Chriſtians in 
that country, that the whole audience was af: 
fected with the relation, and the two kings 
agreed to compromiſe, and unite their forces 
in the relief of thoſe unhappy ſufferers. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, they both re- 
ceived the croſs from the hands of the arch- 
biſnop; and Philip, earl of Flanders, and a 
oreat number of the prelates and nobility 
then preſent, determined to embark in the 
ſame cauſe. | 

A plenary indulgence was publiſbed in the 
pope's name for all who would make full 
confeſſion of their ſins, and embark in the 
cruſade. Certain rules were: eſtabliſhed for 
preventing riot, luxury, and other diſorders, 
which impeded the ſucceſs of former enter- 
priſes of the ſame nature; and to defray the 
expence of the expedition, they impoſed a 
tax, known by the name of the Saladine 
tythe, of a tenth upon all rents and chattels, 
belonging to the clergy, as well as laity. 

In order to levy the ſame tax in England, 
as well as prepare for the cruſade ; Henry em- 
barked at Dieppe, and landing at Winchel- 
ſea, ſummoned a general council at Godding- 
ton, where it was reſolved to lay a tenth on 
all moveables, belonging to Jews, as well as 
Chriſtians ; but every perſon, whether eccle- 
ſiaſtic or laic, that embarked in the cruſade, 
was exempted from the tax, and permitted 
to mortgage his eſtate for the ſpace of three 
years. Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and ſe- 
veral other noblemen, were ſent to ſolicit the 
king of Scotland, to ſubject his kingdom to 


the ſame impoſition, and he readily promiſed !_ 


— 


to comply with their requeſt; but having 
called à general aſſembly of his nobility 
and free tenants, to deliberate on the matter, 
they boldly refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch an un- 
reaſonable incumbrance; nor could the re- 
monſtrances of their king, or perſuaſion of 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, divert them from 
their determined reſolution ; a noble inſtance 


; of the freedom, and independence of the 


Scotch parliament in thoſe days * 
While Henry was thus employed, accord- 
ing to his plighted honour, in taking mea- 


| ſures for the relief of Paleſtine, the perfidi- 


ous king of France, in violation of the oath 
he had ſo lately taken, to ſuſpend all hoſtili- 
ties with the king of England, and to pro- 
tect his territories, till the cloſe of the cru- 
ſade, by fair promiſes to many of the barons 
of Berry, found means to detach them from 
their allegiance. Richard, who ſeemed con- 
federate with him, under pretence of a quar- 
rel with the count of Tholouſe, made an in- 
curſion into his country, in conſequence of 
which, Philip being ſolicited to aſſiſt the 
count, invaded Berry, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter, without oppoſition, of the moſt impor- 
tant town and fortreſſes in that duchy. 
Henry, alarmed at this perfidious conduct, 
ſent Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
the biſhops of Lincoln and Cheſter, as am- 
baſſadors to the king of France, to enquire 
into the cauſe of theſe hoſtilities, and demand 
reſtitution of the places taken. Philip, con- 
ſcious of the flagrant injuſtice of his conduct, 
refuſed to give audience to the prelates; 
Henry, therefore, was obliged to arm in his 
own defence. Having raiſed a ſtrong body 
of Engliſh, reinforced with ſeveral thouſands 
of Welch infantry, he tranſported them into 
Normandy, where they were joined by the 
troops of that duchy, but, ſtill unwilling to 
commence hoſtilities ; he diſpatched the arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, to the court of France, 
once more to demand reſtitution, and in caſe 
of refuſal to renounce all fealty in Henry's 
name, and declare, that he would for the 
future, look upon him as his mortal eae- 
my. | 
Philip peremptorily replied, that he was 
determined to proſecute the war, till he had 
reduced Berry, and Vexin Nornande. Henr, 
therefore, thus inſulted, entered the French 
territories, burnt St Clair ſur Epte, and ad- 
vanced to Mante, where he received advice, 
the French army was encamped. Philip, 
convinced of his inability to oppoſe ſo vigi- 
lant an adverſary, applied for a peace, offer- 


| ms 
B 
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ing reſtitution of all the places he had taken. 
A conference was accordingly held in the 
uſual place, but proving ineffectual, the king 
of France ordered the ſpreading Elm to be 
cut down, meerly to deprive Henry of the 
plealure of fitting under it's ſhade. The 
neutral princes, now convinced, that the 
pride, obſtinacy, and unreaſonable demands 
of Philip, were the cauſe of this quarrel, laid 
down their arms, declaring never to uſe them 
more againſt the Chriſtians, till their return 
from Jeruſalem. 
This defeAion reduced Philip to the ne- 
ceſſity of renewing the conference, which his 
pride and obſtinacy again rendered abortive. 
Henry, perſuaded, that peace would ſoon be 
concluded, ſent away his Welch forces, and 
diſbanded his Brabantins, as another inter- 
view was appointed at Bon Moulins, for put 
ing a finiſhing ſtroke to the treaty. In 
order to obviate a tedious diſpute, Henry 
| propoſed at this meeting, that every place 
taken by either party, ſince their embarking 
in the cruſade, ſhould be reſtored, and a ſo- 
lid peace at once concluded ; but this equita- 
ble propoſal was rejected by Richard, who 
refuſed to reſign his conqueſts. Philip, deſi- 
rous 'of fomenting the diſpute between the 
king and his ſon, now added ſeveral preli- 
minaries, and particularly, that the marriage 
ſhould be immediately concluded between his 
fiſter and Richard, and that all the ſubjects 
of England an:i Normandy, ſhould take the 
_ oath of allegiance to the young prince. The 
king of England was willing to comply with 
the former conditions, | mir Philip would 
cede Bourges, and perform the other articles 
of the original contract, but refuſed the lat- 
ter, as inconſiſtent with his regal authority. 
Richard, incenſed at this refuſal, threw him- 
ſelf at Philip's feet, and did homage for 
Normandy, and other provinces, of which 
Philip, now granted him the inveſtiture 
from theſe circumſtances, it plainly appeared, 
that this was a preconcerted ſcheme between 
Philip and Richard; for while Henry ſtood 
aſtoniſhed at this unexpected ſcene of treachery 
and ingratitude. the perfidious king, and his 
new vaſſal retired, b | 


a 
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Though filial diſobedience amazed, the great- 
eſt ers could not diſmay the truly brave 
Henry, who marched immediately at the head 
of his army, into Guienne, and ſent his chan- 
cellor into Anjou, to ſecure the caſtles of 
that country, againſt the attempts of the con- 
federates. Cardinal Albano, legate to pope 
Clement HI. exerted himſelf on this occaſion, 
and procured another interview; but finding 
Philip till inflexible, laid him under ſentence 
of excommunication, as the chief obſticle to 
the treaty. + 

mags, heard the ſentence with filent con- 
tempt, but the furious Richard, drawing his 
ſword, would have ſacrificed the cardinal on 
the ſpot, had not the other members of the 
aſſembly interpoſed, and prevented his fran- 
tic purpoſe. After the conference, Philip 
and Richard retired to Nogent de Routrou, 
where, having aſſembled their troops, they 
advanced with great expedition, and reduced 
Da Ferte Bernard, Monfort, Maleſtable, 
Beaumont and Balon. 

Thence, marching unexpected to Mans, 
they ſurprized Henry, who was there en- 
camped, with ſeven hundred knights, and a 
ſmall body of forces. The ſudden appear- 
ance of the enemy ſo confounded Henry's - 
party, that Stephen de Tours, ſeneſchal of 
Anjou, ſetting the ſuburbs on fire, the flames 
were unhappily ſuffered to ſpread over the 
walls, and occaſioned a conflagration in the 
ci 


Henry, unable to rectify the diſorder, re- 
ſulting from the fire, as well as ſudden at- 
tack of the enemy, retired towards Frenelles, 
leaving thirty knights, and twice that number 
of ſoldiers in the tower of Le Mans, which 
after a ſiege of three days, was obliged to 
ſurrender. . 

Philip and Richard now purſued their con- 
queſts without oppoſition, and, having re- 
duced the moſt important caſtles in Nor- 
mandy, forded the Loire, and inveſted the 
city of Tours, which ſoon ſurrendered. The 
affairs of Henry now became almoſt deſpe- 
rate; he had ſent away the flower of his 


| Engliſh army, nor could he rely either on the 


courage or fidelity of his Norman __ | 
c 
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to obſerve, he was of the middle ſtature, but 


He therefore reſolved to ſign a treaty nego- 
tiated at Azay, by the legates, prelates and 


nobility of both kingdoms; whereby he 
agreed to put Adela into the hands of five 
perſons nominated by Richard, who ſhould 
eſpouſe that princeſs after his return from the 
we chuſe to wave a particular citation of the 


ctuſade; that all his ſubjects ſhould take 
the oath of eventual fealty to Richard, be- 
fore his departure; and alſo, that himſelf 


ſhould pay 
to the king of France, for defraying the ex- 


pence of fortifying Chateauroux. Philip, on 
to reſtore all that he 


the other hand, engaged 
had taken in Berry, 

Henry did not long ſurvive this treaty; he 
had been infirm a conſiderable time, and was 
now ſeized with a fever, ſuppoſed to have 
been the immediate effect of grief and vex- 
ation, excited by the unnatural behaviour of 
his children; John, his favourite ſon, having 
a few days before, joined his rebellious bro- 
ther: this ſevere ſtroke, ſo heightened his 
fever, that he died at Chion, two days after 
ſigning the treaty, in the fifty-ſeventh year 


of his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign. Nor 
did his corpſe eſcape the effects of ingrati- 


tude; for his ſervants, having rifled his 
wardrobe and coffers, inhumanly ſtripped 
the body of its laſt cloathing; but one of 
the attendants, leſs brutal than the reſt, threw 
over it a ſhort mantle. © At length, his natu- 
ral ſon, Geoffrey, conveyed it to the nunnery 
of Fonteveraud, and next day, while it lay 
in the abbey-church, Richard, chancing to 
enter, was ſtruck with horror at the ſight, 
and, as an attonement for former diſobedi- 
ence, aſſiſted at the funeral rites, with great 
decorum, and marks of contrition; and af- 
ter the obſequies, Geoffrey delivered up the 
great ſeal, which, during his father's life, he 
had kept, as chancellor, and which had been 
carefully depoſited under the ſeals of all the 
barons, who were preſent at the king's de- 
ceaſe 1 e Sa 
Henry, as he lived revered, ſo he died la- 

mented by his ſubjects, whoſe happineſs 


ſeemed to have been the leading principle of 
his actions. 
No. 11. ' 


twenty thouſand marks of filver 


| PO 


Reſpecting his perſon, ſuffice it | 


exact proportion, ſtrong, muſcular, and in- 


lined to be corpulent; a diſpoſit on he en- 


deavoured to prevent, by a conſtant courſe of 


exerciſe and fatigue. 


As perſonal beauties are meerly accidental, 


feature of a face, or colour of an eye, in 
order to make way for a conciſe, but we hope 
ſtriking delineation of the beauties of the 


mind; by which alone, any important ad- 


vantages can accrue from the peruſal of hif- 
tory. | : n yt, 44444 2 | 1 

The monks have endeavoured to aſperſe 
the character of Henry, by accuſing him of 
illicit commerce with Adela, the French prin- 
ceſs, who was educated in England; but 
when it is confidered/ that he was a zealous 
aſſertor of the prerogative of the crown, this 
charge ſeems rather a demonſtration of their 
malice, than a proof of his guilt. 


The tranſactions of his reign, inconteſtibly 


evince the eminence. of his political, legiſla- 
tive and military abilities ; nor does leſs ho- 
nour redound to his character, from a punc- 


tual execution, as we!l as wiſe enaction of ſa- 


lutary laws. Though he exerted his- prero- 
gative againſt the artillery of Rome, he never 


perverted it to the oppreſſion of his ſubjects. 


Compaſſion was diffuſed throughout his frame, 


and his favourite employ was to relieve the 


cares of anxiety, and foften the rigours of 
verty. His pacific diſpoſition, was not the 
effect of daſtardly timidity, but the reſult of 
a general philanthrophy; nor did his for- 
bearance with rebellious ſons, ariſe from pu- 
fillanimity, but deſire of reclaiming them to 
duty and allegianceQ. 


As he delighted in the inveſtigation of na- 


ture, he promoted the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
by his generous benefactions to their profeſ- 
ſors, To ſum up his character, his regal, 
parental, and ſocial qualities, diſplay a great- 
neſs of ſoul, worthy the admiration, as well 
as imitation of ſucceeding monarchs, and ex- 
hibit many inſtances, that muſt ever endear 
his memory to the friends of mankind. 
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RICHARD I. Surnamed 


A.D.D ICH ARD, who ſucceeded to the 
1189. throne, began his reign, with an 
act of tyranny and oppreſſion, that could not 
but afford a melancholy omen to his ſubjects 
of his future government. Immediately after 
the performance of his father's obſequies, he 
arreſted and laid in chains, Stephen de Tours, 


the late king's ſeneſchal, until he had deli- 


vered up not only the treaſure committed to 
his charge, but likewiſe his perſonal property, 


amounting to five and forty thouſand Ange- 
vin livres; he next ordered him to be di- 


vorced from his wife, (alledging, as Stephen 
was a man of mean birth, though great ta- 


lents) his inferiority of rank, and declared 


that he would, by his own authority, annul | 
But Richard, 


alt ſuch unequal marriages. 
notwithſtanding his ſeverity to Stephen, being 
well aſſured of his ability and fidelity, retained 


him in his ſervice, and allowed him to manage 


the revenue of Anjou; and as a farther proof 


of his good ſenſe, took into his ſervice, as: 
domeſtics, all thoſe who had maintained their 
allegiance to his father; while he diſcarded all, 


who had betrayed their maſter, though in his 
own behalt. 


His thoughts were now engrofſed with his 


expedition to the Holy Land, to perform 
which, with a dignity becoming his character, 
he knew it was indiſpenſably requiſite, to ef- 


fect a reconciliation with all who were likely 


to oppoſe him, and to amaſs money for his 


expences, With a view to the former of theſe 
deſigns, he had an interview with the king of 
France, when the late treaty was again ratified, 
| the diſturbance, and prevent further miſchief ; 


with ſome immaterial variations, 
The queen mother acted as regent in Eng- 
land during her ſon's abſence, and as popula- 


rity was neceſſary to the accompliſhment of 


Richard's deſigns, ſhe received orders, to be- 


Cœur de Lion, or Lion's-heart. 


gin her adminiſtration, with an act of general 
indemnity. Accordingly, the priſons gave up 
their captives, and the laws reſigned their for- 
feits; Robert, earl of Leiceſter, retained his 
caſtles, and other barons were indulged with 
the like reſtitution. In the mean time, 
Richard, having been ſolemnly inaugurated in 
the duchy of Normandy, at Rouen, after re- 
gulating his foreign affairs, embarked at Bar- 
fleur, and landed in England, about the mid- 
dle of Auguſt. All the freemen throughout 
the kingdom, had, by order of the queen 
mother, taken the oath of allegiance to 
Richard ; the ſame was now taken by the pre- 
lates and nobility at his coronation, Which was 
ſolemnized in the abbey of Weſtminſter. 
This event was attended with a circum- 
ſtance, that proved the diſturbance of the ge- 
neral peace of the nation, and ſtrongly indi- 
cates the prevalence of avarice, and ambition. 
The Jews, who had always been odious to 
the Engliſh, but more eſpecially at this time, 
when their zeal degenerated into Enthuſiaſm, 
through the preaching of the monks in favour 
of the cruſade, were forbidden by proclama- 


tion, to enter the church, during the corona- 


tion ſer vice, or intrude into the hall, where 
the king and nobility were to dine. 

The populace of London, pretending from 
this prohibition, that the king was deſirous of 
exterminating the Jews, immediately roſe, 
and committed the moſt lawleſs outrages 
on the perſons and properties of that people. 
The king, appriſed of this tumult, ſent the 
chief juſticiary, and other noblemen, to quell 


but all their endeavours proved ineffectual, 
and the rabble, finding it impracticable to 
force the ſtrong houſes, to which ſome of the 
Jews had retired, ſet them on fire, which by 
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adjacent buildinge, cauſed a terrible conflagra- 


tion ; and ſuch of the Iſraelites, as attempted 
to eſcape, were cruelly butchered by the mob. 
Theſe unhappy people were afterwards maſ- 
ſacred, in divers parts of the kingdom, under 
a pretended zeal for the Chriſtian religion, 
but in reality, to ſubvert the baſe purpoles of 
avarice, as {ſome of their chief families in the 
| metropolis, were the abettors of the riot, 


which afforded them an opportunity of plun- 


dering their effects. But at length, the rab- 


ble diſperſed, and many of them being ap- 


prehended, Richard ordered the ring-leaders 
of this outrageous tumult, to be tried by the 


laws of their country, and thoſe” who were 


enormous crimes. 

Having quelled this diſturbance, the king 
called a general afſembly of his prelates and 
nobility, ' at the abbey of Pupewell in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, where he filled up the vacant 
ices of London, Wincheſter, Ely, and Sa- 
rum, and dellberated on meaſures neceſſary to 
be taken, in order to equip a powerful arma- 
ment, for the cruſade he had undertaken. 
He bargained with ſome of the wealthieſt no- 
blemen and prelates, for eſtates and titles, 


the penalty due to ſuch 


and money was the only qualification for a 


purchaſer, 

To Hugh, biſhop of Durham, he ſold the 
earldom of Northumberland; to William 
Longchamp, prime miniſter, the office of 
chancellor; and ſo flagrant was his venality, 
that he publickly declared, he would fell the 
city of London itſelf, if he could find a pur- 
chaſer. It is recorded, to the honour of 
Ralph de Glanville, who was at that time juſ- 
ticiary, and the almoſt honeſt man in office; 
that, finding the king, deaf to all juſt advice, 


and ſquandering away the crown demeſnes, in | 


a moſt profuſe manner, he reſigned his place, 
and engaged in the cruſade. . Why 

He was ſucceeded by Hugh, biſhop of 
Durham, and William earl of Eſſex, and 
Albemarle, the former giving a thouſand 
marks for his employment. By ſuch means, 
as well as illegal methods, Richard raiſed a 


the largeſt and beſt built. 


| 
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larger ſum of money, than any of his pre- 
deceſſors had been known to poſſeſs. He allo 


obtained a bull from pope Clement, empow- 


ering him to excuſe from the cruſade, ſuch as 
had taken the croſs, and were judged neceſ- 
ſary to be left at home, for the defence of the 
kingdom; and many, who in the tranſport 
of their zeal, had taken their oaths, to go to 
the Holy Land, were glad to be abſolved, 
on payment of a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney. | 
R ichard's next care was to provide tranſ- 
ports for his troops. For this purpoſe, he 
ſent proper officers to the different ſea ports, to 
contract for ſhips, always thaking choice of 
Theſe were fitted 
out for the expedition to the Holy Land 
and ſuch a ſpirit of cruſading prevailed 
throughout Europe, that we are told by an- 
cient hiſtorians, the very women ſent their 
diſtaffs in deriſion to thoſe men, who either 
neglected, or refuſed to take the croſs. ' 
Thus, this infatuated prince reduced the pa- 
trimony of the crown, exhauſted the ſubſt ance 
of his people, and proſtituted the juſtice of 
his country, to gratify a blind zeal, and 
boundleſs vanity. On the demiſe of the late 
king, the Welch, under the command of 
Ralph Griffith, reduced ſeveral caſtles, and 
ravaged the counties of Pembroke, and Caer- 
marthen; but this prince, having obtained a 
ſafe conduct from John, came to make his 


ſubmiſſion to the king at Oxford ; Richard, 


however, refuſing to fee him, he returned to 
his own country, meditating revenge. ' To 
anticipate his attempt, he diſpatched his bro- 
ther John into Wales, with a body of forces; 
and a ſcutage was evied throughout the king- 
dom, to defray the expence of the expcdi- 
tion. 

While theſe preparations, were making, 
for the execution of his grand deſign, ſeveral 
ambaſſadors arrived from France, to ſummon 
Richard and his people, to the general ren- 
dezvous near Vezelay, that the two kin 
might embark together for the cruſade. The 
king immediately called a general council at 
London, where the earl of Eſſex undertook 


to 


5 — - 


biſhop of Canterbury, and the monks of Chriſt- 
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terbury, he was viſited by the king of Scot- 


' rity, and joined with him, the avaricious and 


{ \ 
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402 
to repair to the place of redezvous, and meet 
Philip at the time appointed. A diſpute 
ariſing at this period, between Baldwin, arch- 


Church, relative to a new foundation, which 
they alledged, in a complaint to the pope, was 
intended to deprive them of their right of 
election to the archiepiſcopal ſee, and veſt it in 
the power of the ſuffragans; Clement ſent a 
legate to determine the controverſy, but the 
king, having prevailed on the complainants, 
to refer the diſpute to his on deciſion; re- 
paired to Canterbury, and decreed that the 
new foundation ſhould be demoliſned. 

He then invited the cardinal Anagni to 
Canterbury, where he was honourably re- 
ceived, but not permitted to exerciſe his le- 
gantine authority, except in removing the 
interdict, which Baldwin had laid on the lands 
of prince John, when he married the heireſs 
of Glouceſter. During Richard's ſtay at Can- 


land, who preſented him with ten thouſand 
marks ſterling, on condition of his renouncing 
his ſuperiority over the kingdom, delivering 
up the inſtrument, containing the ſubmiſſion of 
him and all his barons, and receiving homage 
for the northern counties, as had been for- 
merly paid by his predeceſſors Richard now 
provided for the adminiſtration of the realm, 
during his abſence, and in this he acted moſt 
impoliucly and capriciouſly. The guardian- 
ſhip of the kingdom, he aſſigned to William 
Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, a Frenchman of 
mean extraction, without influence or autho- 


ambitious biſhop of Durham. To the former 
he committed the cuſtody of the Tower of 
London; to the latter, the caſtle and foreſt of 
Windſor, and appointed feveral noblemen as 
their aſſiſtants and councellors in the exerciſe 
of government, 3 
Having thus ſettled his affairs, Richard em- 
barked at Dover on the eleventh of December, 
accompanied by the legate, and landed the 
ſame day at Gravelines, where he was met by 
the earl of Flanders, who attended him to 
Nor mandy. On his arrival, he concerted, 
and executed a ſtratagem, to extort money 
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parts of the kingdom. But the chief pro- 


— 


from his ſubjects, derogatory to the dignity 
of a monarch of England. He pretended to 
have loſt the great ſeal, and iſſued a procla- 
mation that no credit ſhould be given to any 
deed, grant, or inſtrument, till it ſhould re- 
ceive the ſanction of the new ſeal made for 
that purpoſe. Perſons therefore poſſeſſed of 
any ſuch grants, were obliged to bring them 
in, that they might be ſealed anew, and com- 
pelled to pay large fines for this indulgence, 
by which unjuſt and diſhononrable means he 
amaſſed: an immenſe ſum of money. 
A. D. 1190. On the 13th. of January, 
the two kings had an interview at Gue, St. 
Remi, where the former peace was renewed, 
and they, their prelates, and nobility, mutually 
ſwore to maintain the good underſtanding that 
then ſubſiſted, and in caſe of the death of 
either of the princes, the ſurvivor ſhould 
ſucceed to the poſſeſſion of the money, and 
command of the troops of the deceaſed, for 
the benefit of the expedition, But as the 
rendezvous could not be held at Eaſter, ac- 
cording to propoſal, on account of the death 
of the queen of France, it was deferred till 
Midſummer. | 

Richard now diſpatched Longchamp to 
England, veſted with legantine authority, to 
exact from every abbey, and crown manor in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, one palfrey and 
ſumpter horſe, and from every city, double 
the number, for the ſervice of the expedition. 
He then ſent for his own mother Eleanora 
from England, together with Adela of France, 
his brother John, the two archbiſhops, and 
all the other prelates; and in order to prevent 
diſturbances in his abſence, exacted before 
them an oath of John, and Geoffrey arch- 
biſhop of York, that they would not ſet foot 
on Engliſh ground, for the ſpace ef three 
years, at the end of which, he propoſed to re- 
turn from the cruſade ; but at the interceſſion 
of his mother, he ſoon after abſolved them 
from this obligation. 

The frantic rage of the zealots again broke 
out on the unhappy Iſraelites; their eſtates 
and properties were pillaged, their houles 
burnt, and themſelves murdered in different 


ſecution 


P 
— 
A 


caſtle; and the Jew ſuſpecting his deſign and 


offered a large ſum of money, if he would 


diſplaced, and the inhabitants obliged to give 
an hundred hoſtages, for their good beha- 


being aſſembled from different parts of the 
ſupplied with ſtores for the expedition; he 


appointed five juſticiaries to put them in 
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ſecution was at York, where they were ſettled 

in great numbers, and lived in ſplendor and 

magnificence. | F | 

IJ Vo of the moſt eminent families had ob- 

tained of the governor of the caſtle, permiſ- 

Gon to retire within the walls of the fortreſs.” 
Thither having conveyed their moſt valuable 

effects, the commander, either tempted by the 

glittering treaſure in his cultody, or fearful of 

incurring the diſpleaſure of the mob, left the 


honeſty, manned the walls, and denied him 
admittance at his return, but at the ſame time 


ſuffer them to depart without moleſtation. 

In conſequence of this, the high ſheriff of 
the county put himſelf at the head of the mob, 
and aſſaulted the caſtle, which was bravely 
defended by the Jews; till at length, having | 
neither numbers nor proviſions. to hold out, 
they deliberated on meaſures neceſſary to be 
purſued at this critical juncture. 

Various opinions having been offered, an 
ancient, but truly brave rabbi, on the reſult | 
of the whole, gave the counſel of a Roman: 
Let us, ſaid he, as we have no hopes of 
“ eſcaping, ſet fire to the caſtle, and fall on 
© the ſwords of one another, rather than die 
„ 1gnominiouſly, by the hands of uncircum- 
„ ciſed Chriſtians.” The advice was follow- 
ed, and executed with the moſt deſperate re- 
ſolution, 


Such were the effects of the king's abſence 


from England. Longchamp made a ſtrict, but 


ineffectual ſearch for the authors of the tumult, 
and it appearing, that both the ſheriff and 
governor had abetted the populace, they were 


viour. 
In the mean time, Richard's large fleet 


kingdom, and well manned, victualled, and 


enacted a body of laws, for the maintenance 
of peace, order, and diſcipline on board, and 


execution. 


The time of the rende z vous now approach - 
O. 1 I, | 1 | 


| 


ing, Richard received the ſcrip and ſtaff from 
the archbiſhop of Tours, and marched to Ve- 
zelay, where he was joined by the king of 
France, Hence the two kings ſet out for 
Lyons, at the head of an hundred thouſand 
men; but finding it almoſt impracticable for 
ſo vaſt a body to march together, they ſcpa- 
rated at this city, Philip proceeding to Genoa, 
and Richard to Marſeilles, Here he found a 
great number of pilgrims, who, having ex- 
hauſted all their proviſions, in waiting for a 
paſſage to Paleſtine, made him an offer of 
their ſervice, and were retained, | 

After waiting a week for his fleet, he hired 
three large veſſels and twenty gallies, for his 
houſhold, with which he embarked for Sicily ; 
but putting in at Salerno, remained there till he 
heard of the arrival of his fleet at Meſſina. 
Thither he immediately repaired, but finding 
the town already crowded with French troops, 
took up his quarters in the ſuburbs. As he 
intended to winter there, he ſeized two ſtrong 
caſtles, ſituated on the Faro, one of whick he 
aſſigned for the accommodation of his ſiſter, 
widow to the late king of Sicily, and converted 
the other into a magazine. 

The citizens of Meſſina, alarmed at theſe 


proceedings, kept a conſtant watch on the 


Engliſh. Soon after, a quarrel happened” be- 
tween the inhabitants, and ſome of the Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers, in the proſecution of which, the 
former expelled the latter with great inſolence, 
ſhut their gates, manned their walls, and ſet 
Richard at defiance. The king of France 
interpoſed in order to compromiſe the quarrel, 
but, during the conference, the Meſſenians 
ſallied out of the town, killed a number of 
his men and horſes, and attacked the quarters 
of Hugh le B:un with great impetuoſity. 

Richard, enraged at this inſtance of perfidy 
and cowardice, took to his arms immediately, 
and not only repulſed the citizens to their 
Hates, but aſſaulted the city with ſuch fury, 
chat notwithſtanding the reſiſtance of the in- 
habitants, aſſiſted by the French troops, the 
place was taken by ſtorm, and the ſtandard of 
England diſplayed on the ramparts, 

As the conduct of the king of France, on 
this occaſion, was abſolutely unjuſtifiable, fo 
| H hh that 
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and their attendants. 
ſhore, inſtead of being hoſpitably, received, 
were ſtripped and impriſoned by Iſaac, who 
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that of Richard was remarkably moderate, 
who, far from moleſting the French quarters, 
quitted the city, and encamped within a forti- 
fication, which he erected in the ſuburbs, and 
a new treaty was ſigned between the kings of 
England, France and Sicily. 

A. D. 1191. Philip now took his depar- 
ture from Meſſina for the Holy Land, but 
Richard waited the arrival of his mother, and 
the princeſs Berengaria, whom he intended to 
marry. The princeſs being arrived, and a 
ſufficient number of veſſels procured for the 
tranſportation of his cavalty, Richard failed 
from the port of Meſſina, on the tenth” of 


April, with an hundred and fifty large ſhips, 


and fifty-three gallies. In a few days after 
his departure, the fleet was diſperſed by a 
ſtorm, and the king obliged to put into the 
iſle of Crete, while two of his largeſt ſhips 


-were ſtranded on the coaſt of Cyprus, and his 


vice chancellor drowned, with ſeveral knights 
Thoſe who reached the 


ſtil:d himſelf emperor of Cyprus; nor would 
that inhuman tyrant ſuffer a third veſſel, hay- 
ing the queen of Sicily and Berengaria on 
board, to put into the harbour of Limeſol. 
Richard was no ſooner informed of their 
diſtreſs, than he haſtened to their relief, and 


found them lying at anchor before the port, 
expoſed to the inclemency of the weather. In- 


cenſed at the barbarity of the tyrant, Richard 
ſent a meſſenger to demand his pilgrims, with 


their effects, which had been ſeized; but re- 


ceiving an inſolent anſwer, he inſtantly landed 
his men, attacked and routed the Cypriots, 


took the town, and brought his fleet into the 


harbour. A ſecond engagement decided the 
fate of the iſland; all the caſtles: and towns 


ſurrendered, and the mighty emperor ſub- 


mitted at difcretion. 

Having thus eaſily atchieved the conqueſt 
of Cyprus, he eſpouſed Berengaria, who was 
crowned the ſame day; and the Cypriots, 
after paying homage to Richard, whom they 
hailed as their deliverer, and preſented, as a 
token of gratitude, with a moity of their 


effects, engaged to ſend a ſupply of proviſions 


——_— 


7 


to the Chriſtian army employed in the ſiege of 
Acon, Having regulated the affairs of this 
iſland, and appointed Richard de Camville, 
and Robert de Furnham, governors of Cy. 
prus, he ſet ſail with all his fleet for Acon, 

The ſiege of this place was one of the moſt 
celebrated of any recorded in hiſtory. Though 
undertaken on a frivolous account, it was 
carried on by great princes from diſtant climes, 
and its long reſiſtance was rather the effect of 
prevailing animoſities among the aſlailants, 
than the courage and fortitude of the de- 
fenders. The tamous Saladine was then em- 

ror of the Saracens, and watched the motions 
of the beſigers, with an army of three hundred 
thouſand men ; ſo that the arrival of Richard, 
happily prevented the ſurrender of the whole 
Chriſtian army to the Saracens, above two 
hundred thouſand of them having already 
periſhed before the walls. 

Richard, in his paſſage, encountered a large 
veſſe] equipped by Saladine, at Bautch, on 
board of which were fifteen hundred of his 
choiceſt troops. This ſhip was commanded 
by ſeven admirals, and loaden with proviſions 
and warlike ſtores, for the garriſon of Acon, 
Richard, undiſmayed at the prodigious ſize 


| of this veſſel, attacked it, for&d the com- 


mander to ſtrike, and arrived with it in com- 


pany, before the place, to the expreſſible joy 
of the Chriſtian army, and the terror of the 


beſieged, who were overwhelmed with deſpair 
at the loſs of this veſſel, on which all their 
hopes of relief depended, | 

The ſiege which had hitherto languiſhed, 
was now carried on with renewed vigour, the 
whole army being animated by the preſence of 
Richard, whoſe noble feats totally eclipſed the 
king of France, who became envious of his 
glory, and jealous of his greatneſs, 

The befieged were ſoon reduced to extre- 
mity; and Saladine, finding it was imprac- 
ticable to raiſe the ſiege, allowed them to 
ſurrender on the beſt terms they could pro- 
cure; but the capitulation they obtained, did 
not ſecure even their lives; for they were 
obliged, by one of the articles, to remain in 
cuſtody, until their heads ſhould be redeemed 


with two hundred thouſand Byzantines; in 
| default 
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' perfidy ; for in his paſſage through Italy, he 
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default of which ranſom, at the the time 
ſtipulated, they were to be at the mercy of 
the conquerors. R | 

Soon after the ſurrender of the city, Philip 
deſired Richard to conſent to his return, un- 
der pretence that the air of Aſia did not agree 
with his conſtitution. Having obtained his 
deſire, he failed from Acon, leaving his 
troops under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy, | 
- Previous to his departure, he ſolemnly 
ſwore, that he would not only abſtain from 
all hoſtilities againſt the territories of Richard, 
but even protect them from invaſion, to the 
utmoſt of his power. But his future conduct 
added to the many former inſtances of his 


complained to the pope, aſſigning the intoler- 
able infolence of Richard as the cauſe of his 
departure, and therefore, defired abſolution of 
his holineſs from the vow he had made, that he 
might avenge himlelt on that haughty prince. 
The pope abſolved him from the breach of 
oath of which he had been guilty, in quitting 
the cruſade, but at the ſame time forbade him 
to invade the territories of Richard, on pain 
of excommunication ; a prohibition which he 
regarded as little as the oath he had ſworn to 
the king of England. 

On the departure of Philip, the whole 
charge of the war devolved on Richard, who 
having repaired the fortifications of Acon, be- 
gan his march for Joppa along the ſea coaſt, 
that his army might be ſupplicd with provi- 
ſions from his ſhips. 

Saladine continued with his army upon the 
mountains, ready to attack him the firſt fa- 
vourable opportunity; and, at length, gave 
battle to the Chriſtians, as they paſſed a river 
in the neighbourhood of Cæſarea. The Sara- 
cens, being routed in the battle, with the 
laughter of forty thouſand men, ordered Cæ 
ſarea, Aſcalon and Joppa to be demoliſhed. 


The king of England, however, repaired the 


fortifications of Cæſarea and Joppa, and re- 
peopled them with part of the inhabitants of 


Acon. 


A. D. 1193. While Richard was thus 


fighting the cauſe of religious bigotry, in the 
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fields of Paleſtine, the civil affairs of England 
was involved in great confuſion, through the 
oppreſſive adminiſtration of William, biſhop 
of Ely, to whom he committed the guardian- 
ſhip of the realm. Inſtead of conſulting with 
his colleague, the biſhop of Durham, William 
had committed that prelate to priſon, and 
reduced him to the neceſſity of purchaſing his 
liberty, by delivering the caſtles of Windſor, 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the manor of Sudbury, 
and county of Northumberland, and giving 
his own ſon, and Gilbert de la Ley, as hoſtages 
for his quiet ſubmiſſion. Hugh applied tor 
redreſs to the king of Marſeilles, who ſent 
orders to William to reſtore the places he had 
wreſted from the biſhop z but he refuſed com- 
pliance, on pretence than he knew the pleaſure 
of the king betcer-than it could be explained in 
writing, and perſiſted in his arbitrary proceed- 
ings with intolerable pride and arrogance. His 
venality was beyond all bounds; he deprived 
both clergy and laity of their benefices, lands, 
and poſſeſſions, and conferred them on his 
creatures; he embezzled the king's revenue, 
to make vaſt purchaſes for himſelf ; he ſe- 
queſtered the vacant abbies and churches ; in 
his viſitation of religious houſes, he travelled 
with ſo numerous a retinue, that the convents 
in which he lodged hardly recovered in three 
years, the damage ſuſtained by one night's 
entertainment, He numbered among the + 
domiſtics who waited on him at table, the 
ſons of the nobleſt blood in England, whoſe 
families thought it an honour for them to 
intermarry with the remoteſt relations of this 
imperious prelate. Nothing but the reverence 
which the Engliſh entertained for the perſon 
of Richard, and the ſanctity of the expedition 
he had undertaken, could have prevcated a 
civil war from raging amongſt a people irrt- 
tated by ſuch monſtrous oppreſſion and inſo- 
lence, Even prince John was treated with 
ſuch indigaity, that he appealed to his brother 
for redreis. In a word, the great power veſted 
in his perſon had elated him to ſuch an intoler- 
able degree of pride and arrogance, that he 
incurred the hatred of the whole nation, Who 
earneſtly wiſhed kis ſpeedy depoſition. 
Richard, 
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Richard, though informed of theſe parti - 
culars, inftead ot depriving the legate of chat 


power, which he ſo baſely perverted, content · 
ed himſelf with ſending Walter, archbiſhop 
of Rouen, and Wilham Marſchal, earl of 
Stirgul, with poſitive orders to the chancellor, 
reſtricting him from acting any thing without 
their advice, But, on their arrival, they were 
intimidated by the univerſal ſway of the legate, 
from delivering their commiſſion; ſo that 
William proceeded in his uſual career. He 
diveſted Gerard de Camville of the ſneriffdom 
of Lincolnſhire, and commanded him to de- 
liver up the fortreſs, of which he was here- 
ditaty caſtellan; but Gerard boldly refuſed to 
comply with the orders of the chancellor. 
The haughty prelate, incenſed at this refuſal, 
advanced with a body of troops to reduce the 
caſtle by force ; but before he could accomp- 
liſh his deſign, he received a meſſage from 
prince John, threatening to viſit him at the 
head of an army, if he did not deſiſf from 
his undertaking. At the fame time an expreſs 
arrived with intelligence -of the death of the 
pope, with whom his legatine authority ex- 
ired, — 

F Theſe complicated circumſtances, induced 
Longchamp to liſten to propoſals for an ac- 
commodation, which, by the mediation of 
the barons, was at length effected, on condi- 
tion, that William ſhould retain the caftles and 
adminiſtration; but, in caſe the king ſhould 
die without iſſue, they were to be delivered up 
to John, as ſucceſfor to the crown. 


By this agreement, the chancellor retained 


the greateſt part of the power he had uſurped; 
but an incident ſoon occurred, that totally an- 
nulled his authority. Geoffrey, the king's 
brother, had for ſome time been elected bi- 
ſhop of York ; but Baldwin, primate of all 
England, cl.tming the prerogative of conſe- 
crating the archbiſhop of that ſee, and the 
other refuſing to give up his independency, 
the ſuffragans were put under ſentence of in- 
terdict, and the temporalities ſequeſtered in 
the hards of the chancellor, 

Queen Eleanor, when ſhe left Meſſina, had 
been defired by the king, to ſolicit pope 


Teleſtin, for the confirmation of Geoffrey's 


be ſent by the pope a latere. 
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election; and accordingly, that pontiff had 


emꝑowered the archbiſhop of Tours to con- 
ſecratẽ Geoffrey 


z immediately after which, he 
received the pall, and a bull of prwilege, 
exempting the ſee of York from the juriſ- 
diction of all legates, except thoſe who ſhould 
Thus confirm- 
ed, Geoffrey procceded for Whitland, in 
order to embark for England; but on his 
arrival at the caſtle of Guiſnes, he underſtood 
that the counteſs of Flanders had, at the in- 
ſtigation of the chancellor, iſſued orders to 
prevent his paſſage. | 

As this reſtriction did not include his re- 
tinue, they embarked at Boulogne, and he 
himſelf went privately on board an Engliſh 
ſhip, and landed at Dover, where he was im- 
mediately taken into cuſtody, by onder of 
the chancellor. From this confinement, he 
found means to eſcape, annd took refuge in 
che church of St. Martin, a privileged place 
belonging to the monks of Canterbury. Here 
he was inveſted by a body of Brabantins, who 
dragged him in his pontificals from the altar, 
and committed him to priſon in the caſtle of 
Dover, as a common criminal, 

This act of ſacrilege and violence, com- 
mitted on the perſon of ſo great a ſubject, 
who was ſo univerſally beloved, excited a 
general clamour in the nation, The biſhop 
of Lincoln excommunicated all who were con- 
cerned in the outrage, whoſe ſentence was con- 
firmed by the other prelates at Reading, 
where prince John, who had eſpouſed his 
brother's cauſe, ſummoned a general council. 
The biſhops of London, Coventry and Nor- 
wich, threatened to lay the kingdom under 
an interdict, if Geoffrey was any longer de- 
tained in priſon; ſo that Longchamp was 
awed into compliance, and releaſed the arch- 
biſhop, who immediately repaired to the other 
prelates aſſembled at Reading. 

In this aſſembly, the king's letters were 
read, appointing Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, 
to ſuperintend the election for filling the archi- 
epiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, and, with his 
colleagues, to aſſiſt the chancellor in the ad- 
miniſtration of the kingdom, It was likewiſe 
unanimouſly agreed, that as Longchamp = 

| a&c 
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leagues, to the oppreſſion of the people, he 
ſhould be depoſed, according to the tenor of 
the king's letters which were produced ; and 
William then reſiding at Windſor, was ſum- 
moned to meet them next day at Lodbridge, 
ſituated between that place and Reading; but 
inſtead of obeying the ſummons, he puſlillani- 
mouſly repaired to London, and ſhut himſelf 
up in the tower. 

This daſtardly conduct increaſed the general 
odium, and the fortreſs was inveſted before 
he could lay in a ſufficient ſtore of proviſions, 
ſo that he was compelled to ſubmit to the 


judgment of the prelates and nobility, who, 


after a full hearing, deprived him of his poſts 
and caſtles, except thoſe of Dover and Here- 
ford, which he poſſeſſed before the king's de- 
parture. At the ſame time, they conferred 
the poſts of chancellor and juſticiary on the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, a prelate eminent for 
his abilities and integrity, | 

William however, tenacious of the caſtles 


he had uſurped, retiring to Dover, endeavour- | 
ed to make his eſcape in woman's apparel 


but being detected by the populace, to whom 
he was extremely odious, he was confined in 
a dark cellar, after having been treated with 
the utmoſt indignity. 
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acted without the concurrence of his col- 


chard and his heirs againſt all mankind. At 
the fame time they reinforced the garriſons, 
and aſſigned the command of them to brave 
and ſkilful officers, the propriety of - which 
precaution ſoon appeared ; the late chancellor 
having exerted all his faculties to the preju- 
dice of England, at the courts of Rome and 
France, 

Philip, king of France, ſoon after his ar- 
rival from Paleſtine, propoſed a conference 
with William Fitz-ralph, ſeneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, and the prelates and nobility of that 
duchy, in which he demanded his ſiſter Adela, 
with the caſtle of Giſors, and the counties of 
Eu and Aumale, pretending that theſe were 
ceded to him by the treaty of Meſſina. The 
Normans refuſed compliance, alledging, that 
they had received no orders to authorize the 
ceſſion; he therefore threatened to aſſert his 


right by force of arms, and they made pre- 


parations for defence. Baffled in this attempt, 
he endeavoured to debauch prince John from 
his duty, to whom he offered his ſiſter in 
marriage, and the poſſeſſion of his brother's 
dominions on the continent, immediately after 
the ſolemnization of the nuptials. 

John was ripe for any project to the preju- 
dice of Richard, for whom\he had conceived 
a deteſtation, on account of his declaring his 


The affociation againſt Longchamp was, nephew Arthur his ſucceſſor, not only in 
doubtleſs, founded on laudable principles, but his treaty with Tancred of Sicily, but in his 
it was headed by John, who had neither vir- | letters to Longchamp, who had entered into 
tue nor honour, He joined the public voice | a negotiation with the king of Scotland, for 
in depoſing the chancellor, but a ſpecious aſ- | ſecuring this ſucceſſion, He therefore em- 


ſumption of public ſpirit, no longer ſerving 
to cloak private ambition, refuſed to co-operate 
with thoſe who acted from the noble and diſ- 


braced the propoſal of the French monarch 
without heſitation, and was on the point of 
croſſing the ſea, in order to repair to the place 


intereſted views of aſſerting the prerogative of of conference, when his departure was pre- 
their prince, and liberty of their country; they vented by the remonſtrances of the queen 
therefore rather retarded than promoted his | mother, and the menaces of the juſticiaries, 
deſigns. His future conduct fo plainly indi- who threatened to ſeize all his lands and caſtles 
cated his intentions, that they invited queen if he preſumed to quit the kingdom. | 
Eleanor into England, to ſtrengthen the royal = Theſe ſchemes proving abortive, the French 
party, : king determined to invade Normandy, but his 
The princeſs complied with the invitation, nobility refuſed to join in the expedition, in 
and was of great ſervice to the royal cauſe, violation of the oath they had taken, not to 
The lords juſticiary, now more unanimous attack the dominions of Richard during the 
than ever, called another general council, and | cruſade, The pope at the ſame time, declar- 
ſeverally took the oath of allegiance to Ri- ed his intention of ſupporting the intereſt of 
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a prince ſo laudably employed in fighting the 
bat tles of religion. N 

Ina the mean time, ſuch were the factions of 
Guy de Luſignan and  Conrade, who both 
claimed- the crown. of Ferulalem, and whoſe 
diſputes had filled that land with blood, that 


any effectual reſtraint of the Saracens, was by 
Richard was therefore | 
guards, was tranſported by ſea; and compel- 


that means prevented. 


perluaded that a union between theſe princes 
and accordingly 


was abſolutely neceſſary; 
gave the crown of Jeruſalem to Conrade; but 
as Guy could not be expected to reſign his 


pretenſions without an equivalent, Richard 


generouſly preſented him with the crown of 
Cyprus, | a 

T his expedient produced an accommodation, 
and Conrade determined to join the Chriſtian 
army without delay ; but before he could ex- 
ecute his deſign, he was ſtabbed in the ſtreets 
of Tyre by two aſſaſſins, at the inſtigation of 
a petty Saracen prince, whole dominions lay 


in the mountains of Phænicea, and was thence | 


commonly called the Old Man of the-moun- 
tain, who afterwards ſent a letter of manifeſto 
to the European princes, explaining and juſti- 
tying his conduct, and exculpating Richard 
from a charge which his enemies had imputed 
to him, without the leaſt ſhare of reaſon. 
The death of Conrade added to the impe- 
diments that obviated the progreſs of the ad- 
venturets; but his widow being married to 
Henry, count of Champigne, who was, 
therefore, declared king of Jeruſalem ; the 
Chriſtian army began their march for that 
city. But on their approach, the ſiege was 
deemed impracticable, from the difficulty of 
procuring ſupplies of proviſion; and the 
duke of Burgundy retreated with the French 


troops to Tyre, in order to embark for 


France, 
This defection ſo leſſened the Chriſtian ar- 
my, already diminiſned by continual fatigues 
and engagements, in which the king had diſ- 
tinguiſned himſelf by his valour, that all 
hopes of new conqueſts vaniſhed, and Richard 
having received expreſſes from the regency of 


England, ſolliciting his immediate return, to | 


prevent the calamitics, in which it was likely 
to be involved, determined to quit Paleſtine, 


Saladine ſtill commanded a vaſt army among 
the mountains, ready to attack the maritime 


towns, immediately on the departure of the 
king of England, who, accordingly, on his 
arrival at Acon, receized advice that Joppa 


| was taken; and the caſtle reduced $0 extremity, 


Richard, therefore, ordered his troops to 
march thither, While he himſelf, with a few 


led the Saracens to raiſe the ſiege, by the ter- 
'ror of his name, and diſplay ot the moſt in- 
trepid reſolution. As Richard could not re- 
main in Paleſtine, conſiſtent with the ſecurity 
of his own kingdom, and was at the ſame 
time ſenſible, that the Chriſtians, when de- 
prived of his aſſiſtance, would be altogether 
incapable of coping with the Saracens 3 he 
agreed upon a truce of three years with the 
Saladine, on condition that Aſcalon ſhould be 
demoliſhed, that the Chriſtians ſhould fortify 
Joppa, and enjoy all the places on the fea 
coaſt; while the Saracens ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of the hilly country. The truce 
being ratified, Richard returned to Acon, 
where he embarked for Europe on the ninth 
of October, and as he could not ſafely paſs 
through France, or the territories of 'Thou- 
louſe, he ſteered towards Raguſa, from 
whence he intended to travel incognito through 
Germany; but being diſcovered in a village 


pold, Duke of Auſtria, who, embracing this 
opportunity of revenging an affront he had 
received from Richard at Acon, ordered him 


eternal diſhonour of his own name. 

This ungenerous inſult, aroſe from a mo- 
tive of avarice, as much as revenge; for he 
expected a ſhare of the ranſom, as he ſtipu- 
lated for the payment of fifty thouſand marks, 
when he delivered him up to Henry VI. of 


Germany, who received the prize with a 


tranſport of joy; though he had not the 
leaſt plauſible pretence for detaining a prince 
who had done ſuch ſignal ſervice to the 
Chriſtian cauſe in Paleſtine. 

A. D. 1193. Philip, informed of Richard's 
captivity, renewed his offers to prince John, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to Canute V. king of 
1 ; „ Denmark, 


near Vienna, he was delivered up to Leo- 


to be arreſted, and loaded with chains, to the 
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Denmark, to demand his ſiſter Ingeburga in | 


marriage, demanding no other portion, than 
an aſſignment of the Daniſh chaim to Eng- 
land, and the affiſtance of an armament, co 
effect rhe conqueſt of that kingdom. 

The propoſal was accepted, and the lady 
married at Amiens to Philip; but that fickle 
monarch repudiated her the very next day, on 
pretence of her conſanguinity to his former 
queen. This affront could not but detach the 
Danes from the intereſt of the French king, 
who derived no aſſiſtance from that quarter; 


though he ſuceeeded better in his negotiation 


with prince John, who, allured by the hopes 
of aſcending the Engliſn throne, returned to 
that kingdom, in order to raiſe a party in his 
favour, and prevent the government from 
ſending any ſuccours to Normandy. 

Philip now entered that duchy without op- 
poſition, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong 
places, reduced the counties of Eu, and Au— 
male by treachery, and advancing to Rouen, 
ſummoned the inhabitants to ſurrender on pain 
of being put to death, But the citizens, ani- 


mated by the preſence of the gallant earl of 


Leiceſter, now returned from Paleſtine, diſ- 
dained the threats of the French king, and 
even threw open the gates of their city, which 
Philip attempting to enter, was repulſed with 
oreat ſlaughter. | 

At the ſame time, the pope inſiſted on his 
immediate departure with his troops, from 
Richard's territories, on pain of excommu- 
nication, and ſubjection of his country to a 
general interdict. Thefe reaſons induced the 


king of France to propoſe a truce, on condi 


tion of receiving twenty thouſand marks at 
different payments, and being put in poſlet- 


ſion of certain caſtles as pledges for the per- 


formance, In the mean time, John, having 
carried over to England a number of fo- 
reigners, ſeized the caſtles of Windſor, and 
Wallingford, and on pretence of his brother's 
deceaſe, endeavoured to exact the oath of al- 
legiance from Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, 


and other juſticiaries, 


But the regency, diſregarding his report, 
he applied to the nobility for their aſſiſtance, 


fortified his caſtles, and ravaged the demeſnes 


493 
of his brother. The juſticiaties ordered bo- 
dies of troops to march down to the fea ſide, 
to intercept the landing of a further rein- 
forcement, and raifcd another army, with 
which they took Windſor; while the biſho! 

of Durham, inveſted the caſtle of Tikehill; 
fo that John's ſcheme being rendered abor- 


| 


tive, he as obliged to purchaſe a truce, by 
ſurrendering the caſtles of Pec and Walling- 
ford. During this ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
John retired into France, and Hubert Wal- 
ter, biſhop of Saliſbury, arriving with letters 
of recommendation from the king, was by 
the unanimous ſuffrages of the biſhops and 
monks, elected archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This prelate, heating on his return from 
Paleſtine, of his ſovereign's captivity, ' had 


| paid him a viſit, and received a commiſſion 


to repair to England, to raiſe the futn neceſ- 
ſary for his ranſom. The regency on receiv- 
ing the biſhop's in formation, applied them- 
felves to concert meaſures for raiſing the ran- 
ſom. This was done partly by taxes, and 
partly by voluntary contributions. The king 
of France employed every art to prevent 
Richard's return, and propoſing an interview 
with the emperor at Vaucoleurs, offered him 
a ſum adequate to the ranſom, if he would 
detain the king of England another year. 

A. D. 1194. But the pope threatening to 
inter poſe his ſpiritual interdi&t, if Richard 
was not ſet at liberty; that prince was re- 
leaſed on the fourth of February, with great 
ceremony, in preſence of the archbiſkops of 
Mentz ard Cologn, the duke of Auſtria, and 
moſt of the German nobility. The emperor, 
whoſe ruling paſſion was avarice, reſolved to 
take him again into cuſtody, but Richard, 
apprized of his deſign, went on board an 
Engliſh ſhip lying at the mouth of th 
Scheld, and- arrived ſafe at Sandwich. 

The king was received in London with 
great rejoicings, and the inhabitants, on his 
entering the city, diſplayed ſuch vaſt opu- 
lence, as amazed the German noblemen who 
accompanied him to England; and one of 
them remarked, that he would have paid 
much dearer for his ranſom, had the emperor 
known the affluence of his ſubjects. A little 

before 


410 
before his arrival, ] 
Adam de St. Edmund, with orders to his ad- 
herents to ſortify their caſtles, and attack his 
enemies. The chaplain was ſo vain of his 
commiſſion, that he openly boaſted of his 
maſter's intimacy with Philip, on which he 
was arreſted by the mayor of London, and 
all his papers ſeized, and by that means the 
deſigus of John were fully detected. The 
council immediately gave orders for beſieging 
his caſtles, and diſſeizing of all his poſſeſſions, 
and the biſhops excommunicated him and all 
his adherents. Richard approved of theſe 
meaſures, and in order to confirm them by 
a more ſolemn ſanction, ſummoned a general 
council at Nottingham, where he deſired 
judgment againſt John, count of Montagne, 
and Hugh Novant, biſhop of Coventry, one 

of his prtacipal adherents, 
| The former forfeited all his poſſeſſions, and 
a proceſs was ordered againſt the latter, both 
as biſhop and high ſheriff of the county. In 
this council, a tax called hidage, was Jaid on 
every ploughed land throughout the king- 
dom, and a day appointed for Richard's ſe- 
cond coronation at Weſtminſter, 

This ceremony was repeated on pretence of 
wiping off the ſtain of captivity, but in rea- 
lity, to furniſh a plea for new modelling the 
kingdom, reſuming the grants, and anulling 
the ſales he had made of the crown revenue, 
before his departure for Paleſtine, Various 
reaſons were aſſigned for purſuing ſo mortity- 
ing a meaſure to the late purchaſcrs ; and 
amongſt others, he alledged, that the pur- 
chaſers had reaped ſufficient profit from their 
bargains, which were detrimental to the 
crown, and that ſubje&s ought never to make 
an advantage of their king's neceſſities. No- 
body durſt diſpute the juſtice of this reſump- 
tion. Hugh, biſhop of Durham, reſigned 
the earldom of Northumberland, Godfrey, 
b ſnop of Winckeſter, ſurrendered the ſhe- 
riffaity of Hampſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſ- 
ter, and the two manors he had purchaſed 
before the tion to Paleſtine; and all 
the other grantees, and purchaſers followed 
their example. Having thus retrigved the 
crown demelnes, and ſettled the peace of the 


ohn had ſent his chaplain, | 


| Va 
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nation, Richard greedy *. his fo- 
reign dominions, an e the progreſs of 
the French king, who tad — to ra- 
his territories. Accordingly he em- 
barked for Normandy, with a of one 
hundred large ſhips, carrying a great number 
of ſoldiers, and military ſtores, and landed 
ſaſely at Barfleur. He then proceeded to his 
palace at Bures, near Bayeux, where the next 
morning his brother John appeared in his pre. 
ſence, and throwing himſelt at his feet, im- 
plored the king's pardon, which he obtained 
by the interceſſion of the queen mother; but 
no part of his eſtate was reſtored to him till 
the enſuing year, when he obtained the reſti- 
tution of the counties of Mon „ and 
Glouceſter, and an annuity of eight thouſand 
livres, in lieu of his other poſſeſſions, 

Richard then repaired to L*Aigle, where 
he had appointed the rendezvous of his troops, 
and advanced immediately to the relief of 
Vernueil, then beſieged by Philip, to whom 
he determined to give battle. But that prince 
had not courage enough to face Richard in 
the open field, and retired in the night with 
great precipitation, Having repaired the 
breaches made in the walls of Vernueil, he 
directed his march to Tours, where he re- 
ceived a free gift of two thouſand marks from 
the citizens, and then to Loches, which he 
took by aſſault. 

The king of France now propoſed a con- 
ference, at Pont de PArche, but while the 
Engliſh commiſſioners waited for the French 
deputies, Philip took the caſtle of Fontaines, 
near Rouen, and in his retreat ſurprized the 
earl of Leiceſter in the neighbourhood of 
Gourney : he afterwards burnt the town of 
Evreaux, and then marched towards Frette- 
val. Richard, alarmed at the progreſs of 
the French king, advanced as far as Ven- 
dome in order to give him battle, and Philip, 
as uſuaj, not daring to ſtand the ſhock, re- 
tired in great confuſion ; but was overtaken, 
and his army routed with great ſlaughter. 

All his baggage and treaſure, his ſeal and 
portable chapel were taken, together with the 
contracts ſigned by the rebellious barons, who 


had obliged themſelves to renounce their alle- 
| | glatice, 


* * 
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glance, and eſpoule the cauſe of Puilip and 
ohn. The king of England now applied 


Wich this view, the itinerant juſtices were di- 


Walter, brother to Hugh, high juſticiary, 


him to the regulation of his revenue, which 
had been embezzled during his abſence. 


rected to make an exact detail of the demeſ- 
nes of the crown, the lands of Wards, eſ- 
cheats, and forfeitures; and alſo of the 
wealth of the Jews, who were obliged, on 
ain of forfeiture, to deliver true inventories 
of their eſtates. 
biſhop of Ely, was deprived of the great 
ſeal; and a new one being made, all charters 
were ordered to be renewed, the fees of 
which produced a very conſiderable ſum of 
money. | 

Though the remonſtrances of the prelates 
and nobility againſt the legatine power of 
Longchamp, had been wholly diſregarded by 
the pope, his holineſs no ſooner underſtood 
that he had incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
king, than he ſuperceded his commiſſion, and 
created Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury his 
legate throughout the realm, notwithſtanding 
the exemption which the late pope had grant- 
ed to the church of York. 

The practice of tilting, and tournaments, 
had long prevailed in different parts of Eu- 
rope; but the pepes finding that the young no- 
bility were diverted by theſe exerciſes, from 
their expeditions to the Holy Land, had for- 
bid all ſuch entertainments under ſevere cen- 
ſures They were however ſtill practiſed 
by the gay and active part of the world, not- 
withſtanding all the interdicts of the church, 
It was in this exerciſe that Leopold, duke of 
Auſtria, ſuſtained the misfortune of having 
his foot cruſhed to pieces, on which a gan- 
grene enſued, and he ſuffered amputation 
without ſucceſs. 

Richard, perſuaded that the admirers of 
this diverſion could beſt afford to contribute 
toward the accompliſhment of his deſigns, 
impoſed a tax on it, and erected an office for 
that pupgſe, under the direction of Theobald 


and regent of the kingdom. the duke of 

Auſtria deſpairing of recovery, and touched 

with remorſe at his ungenerous behaviour to 
No. 12. 


At the ſame time, William, | 
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| the king of England, ordered the hoſtages 


to be ſect at liberty, and the money he had 
received, for his ranſom, to be reſtored His 
ſucceſſor was very unwilling to comply with 
his orders, but fuch was the eſtimation of 
Richard with the clergy, on account of his 
expedition to the Holy Land, that they would 
not ſuffer the body to be buried till the late 
duke's will was fulfilled. 1 
A. D. 1195. The young duke was there- 
fore under a neceſſity of releaſing the hoſta- 
ges, and remitting four thouſand marks of the 
ranſom. The emperor Henry had offered 
Richard the kingdom of Provence, and the 
countries about the Rhone, provided he would 
undertake to conquer them from France; 
ſince which time he marched into Italy, and 
conquered Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, of 
which he was crowned king; on his return 
from this fortunate expedition, he conceived 
a plan for re- uniting all the kingdoms and 
provinces formerly belonging to the weſtern 
empire, under his ſole command; and con- 
ſidering Richard as an important ally, he ſent 
an embaſſy to England, with a preſent of a 
golden crown, and a propoſal of an offenſive 
and defenſive league againſt Philip. 

Richard, from former defaults on the part 
of German mercenaries, was dubious of 
Henry's ſincerity, and therefore ſent the bi- 
ſhop of Ely to ſound his real ſentiments, and 
adjuſt the particulars of the treaty. Philip, 
informed of their proceedings, endeavoured 
to intercept the biſhop in his paſſage to the 
Imperial court, but failing in that attempt, he 
ſent a meſſenger to Richard, acquainting him 
that he was informed of the negotiation he 
had entered into with the emperor, and there- 
fore conſidered the truce as finally deter— 
mined. Both parties took the field, and ho- 
ſtilities were renewed with great barbarity. 
Philip invaded Normandy with a numerous 
army, where he demoliſhed ſeverai caftlcs 
which he had taken in the beginning of the 
war. | 

Vandreuil was on the point of ſharing the 
ſame fate, when Richard advanced at the head 
of an army, and Philip unable to cope with 
him in the field, had recourſt to his old ſtrata. 
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„ 1a conference with which he amuſed [juſtice in the adminiſtration of the 


govern- 


Richard, while his engineers were privately 
employed 'in undermining the fortifications, 
which ſuddenly” fell with a hideous cruſh. 


£ - Richard, alarmed at the report, ſtarted up with 


fury, and heading his troops, attacked the 
French with ſuch impetuoſity, that they had 
hardly time to retreat beyond the Seine, and 
Philip narrowly eſcaped drowning in paſling 
a bridge, which broke down with the weight 
of him and his attendants. Several French 
knights were taken in Vandreuil, and the king 
of England advancing into France, - laid waſte 
the country with fire. and ſword. Soon after 
this defeat, Richard, perceiving that as the 
emperor was fickle and inconſtant, the negoti- 


ation between them would prove abortive, re- 


called the biſhop of Ely, and put a final pe- 
riod to the affair. At the ſame time, he at- 
tended to the propoſals made by Philip for 
putting an-end to the war 3 and a conference 
was accordingly held between Yſſodun and 
Charoſt, where peace was concluded on the 


following terms; that the king of France 


ſhould retain Giſors and the Vexin Norman- 
de, with ſeveral other places; and reſtore to 
Richard the counties of Eu, and Aumale, 
with ſeveral caſtles that had been wreſted from 
him during his abſence. The'princeſs Adela 
was allo reſtored to her brother, who after- 
wards gave her in marriage to the carl of 
Ponthieu. 

While Richard was employed in foreign 
parts, the city of London was involved in 
confuſion by a ſcdition, raiſed by one William 
Fitzoſbern. This incendiary, by bawling out 
for liberty, had conciliated the favour of 
the populace, who, through his inſinuation, 
loudly complained of a tax that would whol- 
ly fall on the poor. The principal citizens, 
at the inſtigation of Hubert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was then juſticiary, took to 
their arms, and Fitzoſbern, finding himſelf 
hard preſſed, fled to the church of St. Mary 
le Bow, where he was taken, and afterwards 
hanged in chains with his accomplices. The 
whole of Hubert's conduct in the king's ab- 
ſence was truly unexceptionable, as he exert- 
cd himſelf with the greateſt diligence and 


| 


ment. This prelate, ſoon after the late com- 
motions, was called to the exerciſe of that 
military {kill - he had acquired in the wars of 
Paleſtine. The Welch under the command 


ed the Engliſh dominions, attacked the town 
of Caermarthen, and reduced the caſtle to 
aſhes. They 
maſters of the caſtles of Clum and Radnor, 
after a conſiderable reſiſtance. Roger Morti- 
mer, and Hugh Say, noblemen of the greateſt 
intereſt in thoſe parts, alarmed at the progreſs 
of Rees, levied an army, and attacked the 
Welch prince, but were defeated, and com- 
pelled to a precipitate flight, Rees extending 
his conqueſts, the regent himſelf took the 
field at the head of a powerful army ; but the 
Welch prince, thinking proper to evade an 
engagement with ſuperior force, he was oblig- 
ed to content himſelf with reducing the caſtle 


retreat, were re-taken by the enemy. 

As good is frequently the reſult of ſeeming 
evil, ſo the religious expedition of the Eng- 
liſh, which at firſt ſeemed to ſhake every pil- 
lar of the ſtate, diſcovered to them countries 
before unknown, and prompted them to com- 
mercial enterprizes, hitherto unattempted. 
Had not the commerce of England been 
widely extended, ſhe could not have an- 
nually furniſhed her prodigal monarch with 
ſuch immenſe ſums ; for it was that alone that 
furniſhed the ſecond and inferior claſs of peo- 
ple, with the means of making ſuch large re- 
mittances to the government, 

A. D. 1197. Richard, having with great 
difficulty ſecured the peace of Guienne, that 
had been interrupted by the diſapprobation of 
the Bretons to the government of Ralph 
Blundeville, earl of Cheſter, who had mar- 
ried Conſtance, widow of Geoffrey; deter- 
mined to firengthen the frontiers of Norman- 
dy, and gave orders for erecting a fortreſs at 
Andely, to ſtop the incurſions of the French. 

The ground belonging to the ſee of Rouen, 
Richard offered to make a reaſonable ſatis- 
faction for, to the archbiſhop ; but the pre- 
late, who always preferred the rights of the 


of Rees, prince of South Wales, had invad- 


afterwards made themſelves 


of Gwenwynwyn, which immediately on his 


church 
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church to the public good,” reſected ibe Pro- | citation from his haligels, who replied, + The , 
poſal, appealed to the pope, and laid all, Nor- „ coat the king had ſent him! did not belong 
mandy undet” an interdict. But his Holineſs, | „ to a ſon of the church, but of the 1 
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deaf to the appeal, decreed that Andely ſhould 
be conveyed to his majeſty, for lands of equal 
YE. - n tay 

In conſequence of the prelate*s conformity 
to this deciſion, . Richard annexed to the ſee 
of Rouen, three towns, with other poſſeſ- 
ſions, to the amount of five hundred livres 
yearly rent, above the revenues of Andely ; 
the fortifications of which were completed, 
and this, together with the famous chateau 
Gaillard, erected at the ſame time, formed 
on that fice, a ſecure bulwark to Normandy. 
As a peſtilence, occaſioned by a dreadful 
cearth, had raged for the laſt' "five years 
over all the weſtern parts of England, it was 
impoſſible to bring large armies into the field; 
ſo that the war was maintained in light incur- 
ſions. © Richard, making an irruption into 
Picardy, took the town of St. Vallery on 
the Somme, deſtroyed tha caſtle, and ſcized 
all the ſhips in the harbour, 18 
The caſtle of Melly, in Beauvais, was in- 
veſted by prince John, and Maccadee, gene- 
ral of the Brabantins, who took it by aſ- 
ſault, and demoliſhed the fortifications. Pe- 
ter de Dreux, biſhop: of Beauvais, and' firſt 
couſin to the French king, advancing to its 
relief, fell into an ambuſh, was routed and 
taken priſoner. Richard ordered the prelate 
to be cfoſoly confined at Rouen, and there 
Toaded with fetters; and to the remonſtrance 
of two of his clergy, on this ſeverity, re- 
plied, 4+ When J was taken priſener in Ger- 
many, the emperor at firſt treated me with 
* civility and good manners, but the day 
after the biſhop of Beauvais arrived, I was 
* chained like a ſlave, and more irons heaped 
upon my limbs, than a horſe could carry: 
* can you therefore condemn me if I treat 
** the biſhop in the ſame manner?“ The 
bilhop ſollicited the pope's interceſſion in his 
behalf, who wrote a pathetic letter to Richard; 
and the king replied, (ſending the prelate's 
armour) in the language of the ſcriptures, 
Knew now whether this be thy ſon's coat 
or no,” This prevented any farther ſolli- 


to 


* and that the priſoner was at Rich 
«miercy,” © "FOR ew 8a 
A. D. 1198. « 
leſtin, Hubert met with little oppoſition in 
the exerciſe of his temporal function; but, 
Innocent III. a pope more ſevere, now ſuc- 
ceeding him, cabals were formed againſt rhe 
archbiſhop by the monks,” who were perſuaded; 
that Hubert 'inte&ded"t6 change his fee from 
Canterbury to Lambeth. Hubert at firſt chaf- 
tiſed the monks, and had he been ſupported 
by, Richard, would have brought them back 
o-ehtr duty. But the king, could by no 
means forkeit the favour of the pope, a man- 
date from whom arrived, peremptorily re- 
quiring him to. give up Hubert, and never 
more to employ. ccclefiaſtics in temporal af- 
fairs. Hubert was therefore laid aſide, and 
Geoffrey Fitz-peter ſubſtituted in his place, 
while Hugh de Neville, was made chief juſ- 
ticiary of all the king's foreſts. 

The Welch again rcnewed their invaſions 
of the Engliſh dominions, on pretence of 
revenging the murder of the Trahern Vaugh- 
an, related to the family of Gwenwynwyn, 
their prince. An army being raiſed, the 
Welch prince inveſted the caſtle of Payn, in 


* 


Elwulph, belonging to William de Barauſe, 


who had put Vaughan to death. 

The ftrength of the place, and want of en- 
gineers among the Welch, afforded Fitz- peter 
time to raiſe an army; but the Engliſh having 
already experienced the proweſs of Gwenwyn- 
wyn, .declined an engagement. The regent 
propoſed ſcveral conferences, but the Welch 
prince rejected all terms; not being at liberty, 
as he alledged, to ſell the revenge, due to 
the blood of his couſin, Fitz-peter then ſet 
at liberty his profeſſed enemy, Griffith ap Rees, 
who immediately collected a body of troops, 
joined the Engliſh, and the united armies pre- 
pared to give battle to Gwenwynwyn. An 


engagement enſued, in which the latter was 
defeated, with the loſs of ſeveral of his rela- 
tions, and four thouſand men. 


But as the 
fiege 
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ſiege of the caſtle was not raiſed, the victory 
mult have been purchaſed by the Engliſh at a 
rery dear rate. a 
In the mean time, Baldwin count of 
Flanders, who had before entered into an al- 
Jiance with Richard, invaded Artois, and took 


of Burgundy, and ordered all his priſoners to 
be deprived of their eye-fight ; which barba- 
rous practice, provoked Richard to. have re- 
courſe to fimilar acts of cruelty. The two 
kings took the field, and came to an action 
between Gamages and Giſors, in which the 
French were routed, and purſued to the very 
gates of Vernon. 
Richard improved this advantage, by the 
reduction of ſeveral caſtles, and at length 
took Courcelles by aſſault z while the French 
king, ignorant of this event, aſſembled an 
army, and marched to the relief of the place. 
But advancing to the neighbourhood of Cour- 
celles, he was met by Richard, and his army 
totally routed, In croſſing the river Epte, 
the bridge being broken down by the number 
of fugitives, above twenty knights periſhed 
by its fall, and the king himſelf, narrowly eſ- 
caped with his life. 

In conſequence of this victory, Maccadee, 
with his Brabantins, made an incurſion into 
Piccardy, advancing, as far as Abbey Ville, 
where he found an immenſe booty, and took 
a number of merchants priſoners, who paid 
very large ſums for their ranſom. Richard 
erected the fortreſs of Boutavant in an iſland 
of the Seine, and Philip, having reinforced 
his army, burnt the town of Evreux, toge- 
ther with ſeven adjacent villages, 

Pope Innocent III. whoſe favourite ſcheme 
was a renewal of the cruſade, which was im- 

ded by the war between France and Eng 
land, diſpatched cardinal de Capua into France, 
to effect a reconciliation. On his arrival, he 
found both parties diſpoſed to enter into trea- 
ty 3 but Richard inſiſted that his ally, the earl 
of Flanders ſhould be preſent at the confe- 
rence. A truce, however, was at length con- 
cluded, but ſoon broken by the treachery of 
the perfidious Philip, | 

Maccadee, in marching with his Brabantins, 


| 


r 


St. Omer, while Philip ravaged the frontiers 


erected a fortreſs between 


to his quarters, was attacked by four noble. 
men, and ſeveral of his people were ſlain; 


and Philip, in the abſence of Richard, who, 


truſting to the truce, had gone into Guienne, 
ailloa and Bouta- 
vant, and ordered an adjoining foreſt to be 
cut down, though it belonged to the king of 
England., _. 7 | 
A. D. 1199. Richard, incenſed at theſe 
indignities, returned forthwith into Nor- 
mandy, and demanded ſatisfaction for this 
violation of the treaty ; declaring, at the ſame 
time, that he would hold the truce as dif- 
ſolved, unlefs the new caſtle was immediately 
demoliſhed. The king of France pleaded ig- 
norance of the injury done to the Brabantins, 
and promiſed to diſmantle the, fortreſs z but 
Richard inſiſted on a final diſcuſſion of all diſ- 
putes. Several conferences were held for the 
purpoſe, and a peace was concluded on the 
following condition : That the king of France 


ſhould deliver up to the king of England all 


he had taken from him, except Giſors; but 
that Richard ſhould have a right of nominat- 


ing to the archbiſhoprick of Tours; that 


Lewis, the prince royal of France, ſhould 
marry. Blanch, of Caſtile, niece ts the queen 
of England, and yield to her, Giſors, by 
way of dowry ; Richard, at the ſame time, 
adding to it, twenty marks of filver ; and 
that the king of France ſhould promiſe on 
oath, to aſſiſt Otho, elected emperor of 
Germany, againſt his competitor, Philip of 
Suabia, 1 

In the courſe of this year, Richard was in- 
volved in a petty quarrel, which coſt him his 
life. Aymar, viſcount of Limoges, refuſing 
to deliver a treaſure found by a peaſant, in 


diging a field, on its being claimed by the 


king of England, as lord paramount; he 


aſſembled a body of troops, and inveſted the 


caſtle of Chalus, where, he was informed 
the treaſure was lodged. | | 


This curioſity, according to ſeveral au- 


thors, conſiſted of a ſtatue of one of the Ro- 


man emperors, his wife, his ſons, and ſome 


others, all in pure gold. On the fourth day 


of the ſiege, as he rode out to reconnoitre the 
place 


R 


1 — 


the ſhoulder, by an arrow from a croſs-bow, 
and the unſkilful ſurgeon, endeavouring to 
diſengage it from the fleſh, ſo mangled the 
part, that a gangrene enſued, : 
When he found his end approaching, he 
made his will, in which, he bequeathed the 
kingdom of England with all his other do- 
minions, and three fourths of his treaſure to 


“ liver the world from ſuch a tyrant, who 
has filled it with blood and carnage.” 

This ingenuous declaration of an arraigned 
priſoner, wrought more effectually on the 
mind and conſcience of Richard, than all the 
admonitions of his ghoſtly father; and he or- 
dered him to be ſet at liberty, and preſented 
with an hundred ſhillings; but 3 e 
like a true ruffian, commanded him to be 
Head alivre. 
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lace, 'attended by Maccadee, he was ſhot in | 


ments of human nature, 


41 5, 
Having given directions relative to his fu- 
neral, and ſettled every thing that might oc- 
caſion diſputes after his deceaſe ; he departed 
this life, on the ſixth of April, in the forty- 
ſecond year of his age, and tenth of his reign, 
leaving only one natural ſon, called Philip, 
on whom he had conferred the caſtle and ho- 


nour of Cognac, in Guienne, and who after- 


wards revenged his father's death, by ſlaying 
the viſcount of Limoges. 0 Pq 

Thus fell this mighty prince, who, for the 
greatneſs of his courage was ſurramed Cœur 
de Lion, which appears to have been his only 
virtue. His military capacity rendered him 
at once the admiration and terror of foreign 
climes; and Saladine, immediately after his 
defeat on the plains of Joppa, preſented him 
with a pair of fine Arabian horſes, as a token 
of his high eſtimation of his valour, Some 
hiſtorians, dazzled by thoſe ſhining parts of 
his character, proweſs, penetration, eloquence 
and lively humour, have endeavoured to. apo- 
logize for thoſe blemiſhes, which will reflect 


diſhonour on his memory, ſo long as huma- 


nity and benevolence are the greateſt orna- 

d Conſidered as a 
king, he was arbitrary and oppreſſive, no 
did he ever diſcover, the ſmalleſt regard for 
the Engliſh nation. The riches of England, 
he appropriated to the ſupply of his extrava- 
gance; and her power, to the ſupport of his 
ambition. His prerogative he perverted by 


the moſt unreaſonable impoſitions ; and mean- 


ly condeſcended by known frauds, to gloſs 


over repeated exactiops; witneſs his pretence 


of having loſt the great ſeal, in order to re- 
duce his ſubjects to the neceſſity of renewing 


their grants and charters. In ſhort, he was 
rather the ſpoiler than father of his people. 


If we view him in private life, ſo many vices 


will preſent themſelves, that we cannot but 


turn away our eyes from the diſguſtful ſcene. 


His ingratitude, want of filial and conjugal 
affection, pride, cruelty, nay, deſtitution of 
every ſocial virtue, while they excite our aver- 
ſion, evince that well known maxim, that 


irreſpective of all ranks and degrees in life, 

virtue 1s the only nobility ; or, to be great, 

is to be good, 
ow THE 
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1 O HN, ſurnamed 


4. D. ICHARD'S will, which. be- 


1199. queathed the crown of England to 
his brother John, was no ſufficient atteſta- 
tion of the legality of his claim. The will of 
a prince, deſpotic during life, could on his 
demiſe be only regarded, ſo far as conſonant 
to the laws and conſtitution of the realm, 
unleſs ſupported by dint of force. Richard's 
aſſignation in favour of his brother, ſeems to 


be owing to the ſollicitations of his mother 


Eleanor, whoſe long experience, and credit 
with her ſons, had given her conſiderable 
weight during the late adminiſtration, and 
ſhe was as defirous of maintaining it. 

Senſible that the ſucceſſion of Arthur, who 
was heir of blood, would defeat all her de- 
ſigns; ſhe attached herſelf to the intereſt of 
her ſon John, from whom ſhe obtained a per- 


ſonal right to the earldom of Poictou, which 
added much to her importance, The right 


of the crown of England, was not yet aſcer- 
tainable by any expreſs law, as, from the time 
of the Confeſſor to the preſent period of our 
hiſtory, no act had paſſed with regard to the 
right of ſucceſſion. All that could be urged, 


- therefore, in favour of John, was, that as 
there was no expreſs law relative to the ſucceſ- 
fon, his title was as void, as that of his ne- 
phew Arthur, and moreover, as it was con- 


firmed by the will of his brother. 
Arthur was at this time but twelve years of 
age, and his mother Conſtance, having by 


her behaviour incurred a general odium, found 


it impracticable to form any party in his be- 
half. Though Arthur had few or no friends in 


England, the principal noblemen in Richard's 


foreign dominions, eſpouſed his intereſt, ac- 


knowledged him as their liege lord, and by an 
act of their aſſembly, eſtabliſhed him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the government of Anjou, Tou- 


® 


L AC E-LAN P. 


rain, and Maine. At the fame time, Con- 
ſtance put him under the protection of Philip, 
king of France, who garriſoned all his towns 
and caſtles, ſent the young prince to be edu- 
cated with his ſon Lewis, at Paris; and with- 
out any regard to the peace, invaded Nor- 
mandy, which he waſted with fire and ſword, 
John, regardleſs of any objections, that 
might ariſe concerning his title, determined to 
maintain it, and accordingly diſpatched Hu- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William 
Mareſchal to' England, to concert meaſures 
with queen Eleanor, and Geoffrey Fitz-peter, 
chief juſticiary, in order to ſupport his inte- 
reſt, While John was employed on the con- 
tinent, in taking poſſeſſion of Richard's trea- 
ſure, reducing the town le Mans, which had 
eſpouſed Arthur's claim, and obtaining the 
ducal coronet of Normandy, his friends ex- 
erted themſelves for his intereſt in England, 
where they exacted the oath of fealty in his 
behalf, from the citizens, burghers, corpora- 
tions, and military tenants of the crown ; but 
the prelates and nobility, tenacious of their 
liberties, retired to their caſtles, which they 
fortified, and ſupplied with a ſufficient ſtock 
of proviſion, | 

Hubert, and his colleagues, in order to ob- 
viate their doubts, and comply with their rea- 
ſonable demands, ſummoned them to a gene- 
ral aſſembly at Northampton, where they aſ- 
ſured them of John's favour and protection, 
and fo largely expatiated on his generoſity and 
munificence, that they all came over to his in- 
tereſt, and took the oath of fealty on certain 
conditions, which they ſtipulated for their own 
ſecurity, At the ſame time, they perſuaded 
David, earl of Huntingdon, to pacify his 
brother William, king of Scotland, whoſe 
envoys they had ſtopt in their way to 
| John, 
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John with a demand of Cumberland, and 
Northumberland. eee eee O10 
John, perſuaded that it was in vain to re- 
duce” the provinces of France, before he had 
taken poſſeſſion of the crown of England, 
embarked with a ſtrong body of forces, and 
immediately on his landing at Shoreham, pro- 
ceeded to London. The next day he was 
crowned in Weſtminſter- Abbey, by Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a full aſſembly 
of the prelates and nobility, where he took 
the uſual oaths, to maintain the peace of 
the church and people, to reſtrain rapine, and 
and other iniquitics, and to be governed by 
equity and mercy, in all his deciſions. After 
the ceremony of his coronation, he confirmed 
the poſt of Chancellor, on archbiſhop Hu- 
bert; William Mareſcha], and Geoffrey Fitz- 
peter, were created earls of Pembroke and 


Eſſex, and other barons favoured with diſ- 


tinctions of honour and advantage. 
The king of Scotland, diſſatisfied by de- 
lay, renewed his ſollicitations by freſh ambaſ- 
ſadors, John propoſed an interview with him, 
and advanced as far as Nottingham for that 
purpoſe 4 but the Scottiſn king, refuſing the 
invitation, ſent him word, that if his requeſt 
was not granted within the ſpace of forty 
days, he would aſſert his claim by force of 
arms. This peremptory declaration induced 
John, to commit the care of the diſputed 
counties to William d' Eſtouteville, an able, 
experienced officer, and a baron of great pro- 
perty in the North. Having taken theſe pre- 
cautions for ſecuring the peace of England, 
John embarked for Normandy, and landed at 
Roven on Midſummer-day, where he had ap- 
pointed a rendezvous of his troops, which 
were numerous, and well diſciplined. ' © 
During his abſence, there had been ſevera 
ſkimiſhes, in one of which, the French king 
had taken Philip, count of Namur, and Peter 
de Corbeil, biſhop elect of Cambray, priſon- 
ers. The latter having been preceptor to In- 
nocent, that pontiff ſollicited his releaſe, which 
the king of France refuſed, - on pretence, / that 
the pope had not interpoſed in behalf of the 
biſnop of Beauvais, who was ſtill confined in 
Normandy, The pope's legate laid France 
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and that dutchy under an interdict, until both 
| rhe prelates were ſet at liberty. This cenſure 


gave occaſion to a truce, which was followed 
by an interview between the two princes; but 
it ſoon appeared, there were no hopes of a te- 
conciliation, for Philip behaved in an arrogant, 
diſreſpectful manner, and at the ſame time 
inſiſted, that in conſequence of the ceflion 
formerly made by Geoffrey Plantagenet, father 
to Henry II. John ſhould yield up to him 
all that tract of country. lying between the 
foreſt of Lyons, and the rivers Seine, Andely, 
and Epte, He alſo demanded, that young 


Arthur ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all Bre- 


tagne, Guienne, Anjou, and Tourain, which 
conditions John rejected with diſdain. | 
The Engliſh monarch was emboldened to 
reject the demands of Philip, as the earl of 
Flanders, with the other parties, who had 
joined in an alliance with Richard, repaired 
to Rouen, juſt before the opening of the con- 
ference, and ſwore, never to liſten to an 
accommodation without. The conference be- 
tween the kings of France and England prov- 
ing ine ffectual, Philip invaded Normandy, 
reduced Conches, and then marching into Le 
Maine, diſmantled Ballon, one of the ſtrong- 
eſt fortreſſes of that country. William de 
Roches, hereditary ſeneſchal of Le Maine, 
and general of Arthur's forces, complaining 
of this demolition as an injury to the young 
prince; Philip haughtily replied, that he 
would act according to his own judgment, 
and not by the direction either of Arthur, or 
his ſeneſchal, and immediately advanced to 
the ſiege of Lavardin; but John collecting 
a ſuperior force, marched to its relief, which 
obliged Philip to retire into Maine with great 

precipitation. ew er 
Conſtance had now repaired to Mans, in 
order to put her fon John under Arthur's 
protection; but on private intelligence that 
the Engliſh monarch intended to ſhut up her 
and her fon in priſon, made her eſcape, with 
the young prince, and a great number of her 
adherents to Angeirs. In the mean time, the 
pope's legate prevailed on the kings of France 
and England to conclude a truce, hoping he 
ſhould be able to adjuſt the article of a "__ 
be fore 
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before its expiration. Theſe proceedings alarms 
ed the earl of Flanders, as well as the French 
nobility, who were penſioners to the Engliſh, 
lealt, a peace being concluded, they ſhould be 
ſed to the reſentment of an enraged ſove- 
reign 3 they therefore applied to Philip, and 
obtained a peace, on very advantageous terms. 
This de fection induced John to liſten to pro- 
als of peace, and a conference was acoord- 
ingly held between Andely and Gaillon, where 
a peace was concluded on the following 
ditions. That Lewis, heir apparent to the 
crown of France, ſhould marry Blanche, 
daughter to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, and 
neice to John; that the latter ſhould, toge- 
with the princeſs, give up the earldom and 
city of Evreux, together with his claim to 
all the places poſſeſſed by Philip in Normandy, 
at the time of . Richard's death, and+pay him 
thirty thouſand marks of filver. At the ſame 
time, John engaged to grant no aid to his 
nephew Otho, either in troops or money, 
without the conſent of Philip. 
The peace being thus concluded, John went 


over to England, where, in order to furniſh . 


money for his extravagant expences, he levied 
a tax of three ſhillings a hyde, upon all the 
land in England, under pretence of paying 
the fortune with his neice, purſuant to the 
late treaty ;. a ſtep which he probably took on 
his own authority, in as much, as Geoffrey, 
archbiſhop of York, would never ſuffer it to 
be collected on his eftates, which he would 
hardly have done, if the tax had been impoſed 
by the great council of the nation. Having 
found means to procure the ſum he wanted, 
John returned to Normandy, from whence, 
after the ratification of the treaty, he marched 
into Guienne, where he received the homage 
of Aimery de Thouars, together with the 
oath of fealty, from the counts of Thoulouſe, 
Engouleſme, la Marche, Limoges, and all 
the barons of the country. 


In this expedition, he chanced to ſee Iſa |. 
bella, daughter to the count of Engouleſme, 


contracted to Hugh, earl of Marche, and 
was ſo captivated with her charms, that he 
demanded her in marriage of her father, who 
conſenting to ſo advantageous a match, re- 


con- 


from whoſe cuſtody he conveyed his daughter 
to Engouleime. John, determined to procure 
a divorce from his own wife Avila, ſent the 
biſhop of Liſiux, and three Engliſh noblemen 
as ambaſſadors, to demand the daughter of 
the king of Portugal in marriage; by which 


vorce, from the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and 
was by that prelate married to Iſabella of En- 
geuleſme. This precipitate, if not perfidious 
ſtep, ſo incenſed the king of Portugal, that 
the ſafety of the ambaſſadors was endangered 
the pope took umbrage at a match which he 
had not been ſollicited to confirm, and the 
count of la Marche, being deprived of a prin- 
ceſs, on whom he had placed his affections, 
was ſo inflamed by the injury and diſappoint- 
ment, that he vowed vengeance on John, and 
had many opportunities of annoying him in the 
ſequel. But the king, fond of indulging the 
vanity of his new wife, carried her with him 
to England, where they were both ſolemnly 
crowned by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

In the mean time, the king of England, 
doubtful of the attachment of William of 
Scotland, who was ſtill from time to time, 
vigorouſly renewing his claim to the northern 
countries, thought it of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, to conciliate the favour of that prince. 
He therefore ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to the 
king of Scotland, with an invitation to his 
court at Lincoln, where he propoſed to re- 
ceive his homage. The two kings met ac- 
cording to appointment, and the Scot did ho- 
mage publickly to John at Brehil; ſwearing 
on the croſs of archbiſnop Hubert, that he 
would be his liege-man and bear faith to him, 
of life, limbs, and terrene honour, againſt all 
men, ſaving the rights of his own crown. 
But at the ſame time, his claim to the nor- 
thern counties, was poſtponed to another op- 
portunity, to the great chagrin and diſap- 
pointment of the Scottiſh king. 1 

John, after making a progreſs through the 
northern counties, celebrated the feſtival of 
Chriſtmas at Guilford, and repaired in the 
ſpring to Canterbury, where, in imitation of 
the ancient kings, he and his queen were 

crowned 


nounced his treaty with the ear} of Marche, 


baſe pretence, he obtained the ſentence of dis. 


a Marche, and his brother, Ralph de Vſſodun, 


neſchal of Normandy, to invade Ralph's 


lord paramount of their fiefs. 


crow 
ſiſted by the biſhops of Dublin, London, Ro- 
cheſter” Ely and Norwich. „ 

A. D. 120i. While John revelled in the 
delights of his new marriage, the bad effects 
of that alliance began to appear in Guienne, 
where a commotion was raiſed by the count ef 


poſſeſſed of the county of Eu in Normandy. 
John informed of theſe diſturbances, diſ- 
patched orders to Guienne de Glapion, ſe- 


territories, and beſiege the caftles of Dri- 
encourt. The place was accordingly in- 
veſted, but the ſiege was ſoon railed by 
the king of France, who marched with an 
army to it's relief, The king of Eng- 
land, alarmed at the interpoſition of Phi- 
lip, ſummoned the earls and barons of Eng- 
land to meet him at Portſmouth, well pro- 
vided with arms and horſes, to ſerve him on 
the continent. But the nobility, though ſenfi- 
ble of their obligation to ſerve their ſovereign, 
in all his wars with foreign potentates, were 
nevertheleſs convinced, that theſe diſturbances 
were the effects of John's tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion; and, therefore, aſſembled at Leiceſter 
to deliberate on the king's command, where 
they unanimouſly agreed to refuſe compliance, 
unleſs he would reſtore their ancient rights, 
John, informed of their reſolution, ordered 
them to deliver up their caſtles; but they 
were at length excuſed from ſerving in the 
expedition, on Paying a certain ſcutage for 
every knight's fee, and promiſing to keep the 
peace of the kingdom. f 
Having thus ſettled his affairs in England, 
he embarked with his queen for Normandy, 
and on his arrival appointed a conference with 
Philip near Andely, where that monarch ex- 
poſtulated with him, on the grievances of the 
barons of Guienne, who had been oppreſſed 
by John's officers, and appealed to Philip as 
John pro- 
miſed to do them juſtice, but ſoon forgot his 
reſolution, and found new pretences for his 
indolent conduct. | HOSE, 
A. D. 1202. The king of France, in- 
cenſed at the little regard paid to his remon- 
ſtrances, prepared to redreſs the injuries of the 
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| eq at Eaſter by archbiſhop Hubert, af- © omplainants by force of arms, and after re- 


ducing Tilliers, Boutavant, and ſeveral other 
caſtles, he ſat down before Gourney, ſituated 
on the river Epte, eſteemed one of the ſtrong- 
eſt places on the frontiers of Normandy, 

During this ſiege, Arthur came to the 
French camp, where, on the ſurrender of the 
town, he was knighted by Philip, and in- 
veſted with the earldoms of Britagne, Gui⸗ 
enne, and Anjou. At the ſame time, he fur- 
niſhed him with a ſum of money, and two 
hundred knights well attended, for his guards. 
The young prince, as a proof of his gratitude 
for theſe marks of diſtinction, marched into 
Poictou, which he propoſed to reduce en- 
tirely to obedience. But queen Eleanor had 
thrown herfelf into the garriſon, which ſhe 
encouraged to hold out, affuring them of 
their ſpeedy relief by her fon John. The 
king of England, was no ſooner informed of 
the danger, to which the queen- mother was 
expoſed, than he flew to her relicf, at the 
head of his Brabantins, and ſurrounded - Ar- 
thur*s ſmall body, before they were aware of 


his approach; they had been reinforced by a 


{mall party of Poictovin barons, who were ſo 
confident of their own bravery, that they im- 
prudently determined to engage the hardy 
Brabantins in the open plain. Accordingly 
they raiſed the ſiege, and attacked the enemy 
with great ſpirit and reſolution, but after an 
obſtinate and bloody battle, were compelled to 
yield to ſuperior numbers, and driven back to 
the caſtle, where prince Arthur himſelf, with 
the count of la Marche and ſeveral other ba- 
rons, and above two hundred knights were 
taken priſoners. . 

Arthur was immediately ſent to Falaiſe, but 
moſt of the others were put in irons and con- 
ducted to different priſons. Philip, ſenſible 
that his deſigns were now abſolutely fruſtrated, 
raiſed the ſicge of Argues, and marched di- 
rectly to the Loire, in order to ſupport the 
party of Arthur; where, having reduced the 
city of Tours, he ſet the houſes on fire, le- 
velled the walls, and diſmantled the caſtle. 

In the mean time, John repaired to Falaiſe, 
in order to prevail on his nephew to re- 
nounce the protection of the French king; 
but the young prince, not only refuſed to 

M m m abandon 
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abandon the king of France, but boldly up- 


braided him with uſurping the crown of Eng- 
land, as well as the provinces of France 


young, and appreherfive* that this diſpoſition 
was cheriſhed by ſome of his attendants, re- 
moved him to Rouen, and again endeavoured 
to win him to his intereſt ; but all his attempts 
were ineffectual: nor had confinement and ca- 


lamity any effecton the intrepid ſpirit of young 


Arthur; and John, for his own ſecurity, had 
recouiſe to a ſcheme of barbarity, at which 
the humane heart cannot but ſhudder, He is 
ſaid to have preſſed many of his adherents to 
aſſinate the young prince; and, on their refu- 
ſal, to have taken the ſavage reſolution of 
perpetrating the horrid act with his own hands. 
'But however this be, the young prince was 
murdered, and his body afterwards found in 
the river by a fiſherman, who cauſed it to be 
privately interred in the priory of Notre Dame 
du Pre. 

A. D. 1203. This deteſtable crime, render- 
ed the tyrant odious in the eyes of all 
mankind. He was univerſally deemed an in— 
famous monſter, and the proximity of . his 
blood to the regal diadem, only heightened 
the public deteſtation of his perſon. John 
haſtened to England, and was again crowned 
at Canterbury, as if that ceremony would con- 
ſecrate him anew, and wipe off the ſtain of ſo 
foul a ſuſpicion. | 

On this occaſion, he carried with him Ar- 
thui's ſiſter El-anor, now heireſs of Bretagne, 
who, inheriting her brother's title to the 
crown, was then become the object of the ty- 
rant's jealouſy; In order therefore, to pre- 
vent her from raiſing any diſturbances in the 
kingdom, or having any children, who might 
diſpute the crown with his poſterity, he com- 
mitted her to cloſe cuſtody in the caſtle of 
Briſtol, that ſhe might have no opportunity 
of engaging in a clandeſtine marriage. 

The diſconſolate mother of Arthur and 
Eleanor, applied to the king of France for 
revenge and protection, who readily under- 
took her cauſe, and ordered John to be 
ſummoned before his court ; but he appeared 
only by his deputies, the biſhop of Ely, and 


court, 


Hubert de Burgh. Their buſineſs was to demand 


a ſafe conduct for their maſter to the French 
court. He may come in peace, ſaid Philip 
John was ſtartled at this fer: city in a mind ſo ö 
peace, replied the biſhop of Ely.“ « Yes, 


« with a ſtern aſpect.” But may he return in 
t anſwered Philip, if the ſentence of his peers 
will permit him.” The ambaſſadors, per- 
ceiving the tendency of that reply, inſiſted 
on a farther explanation, and on the King's 
granting the ſafe conduct required. Philip, 
after ſome heſitation, at length gave them an 
abſolute denial ; ſwearing by all the ſaints of 
France, „that he ſhould return no otherwiſe, 
e than according to the ſentence of the court.” 

John refuſed to appear, and was therefore 
condemned by the unanimous ſentence of the 
couched in the following terms : 
« Whereas John, duke of - Normandy, for- 
de geting his oath to king Philip, his lord, 
e has murdered his elder brother's ſon, an 
« homager of the crown of France, and 
de the king's kinſman, and perpetrated the 
ce crime within the ſigniory of France; he is 
« found guilty of felony and treaſon, and 
« adjudged to forfeit all the territories he 
« held by homage,” 

This ſentence was immediately put 'in exe- 
cution by force of arms, and, during the 
campaign, Philip reduced the greateſt part 
of John's foreign dominions. 

A.D. 1204. John, heedleſs of the rapid 
progreſs of the king of France, gave himſelf 
up to the enjoyment of his fair bride, and 
ſeemed to renounce all precaution, except that 
of confiſcating the Englith eſtates of the Nor- 
man barons, who had ſubmitted to Philip, 
He likewiſe conſoled himſelf, with gratifying 
his perſonal animoſity towards John de Courcy, 
the conqueror, and lord of Ulſter, who had 
refuſed to do him homage, and openly ac- 
cuſed him of murder and uſurpation. 

Walter de Lacey, and his brother Hugh, 
were ordered to ſeize the perſon of this no- 
bleman ; which as they were unable to do by 
force of arms, they determined to accompliſh 
by ſtratagem. Walter invited him to a con- 
ference, and ſuddenly attacked him with a 
body of troops prepared for that purpoſe ; but 
he defended himſelf with great bravery, by 

mo 


moſt of his retinue were ſlain, when he was | 
compelled to a precipitate figur. 
As he paſſed through the territories of 
Hugh de Lacey, he was invited by him to 
take ſhelter in his caſtle, until he could raiſe 
his forces. John accepted the invitation, but 


was detained in that place, till his followers 


ravaged the lands of the Lacey's in ſuch a 


manner, that they were forced to ſet him at 


liber x. | 7 
After his releaſe, he defeated them both 
in a pitched battle, and they again had re- 
courſe to treachery. Accordingly they brib- 
ed his own attendants, who ſeized him on 
Good-friday, as he was going, to his devotion, 
and delivered him to Hugh, who brought 
him to London, where he was committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower, while the trea- 
cherous Lacey was rewarded with a grant of 
the earldom of Uliter, This year died Elea- 
nor, Queen dewager of England, in a very 
advanced age, atter great experience of the 
viciſſitudes of fortune. 

A. D. 1205, John was of fo irregular, 
and unſettled a diſpoſition, that his conduct 
could not poſſibly he unifom. He was by 
turns frightened into compliance, and provoked 
to the moſt obſtinate oppoſition, This pe- 
riod gave birth to his quarrel with the pope 3 
which involved. himſelf and the Engliſh na- 
tion in the greateſt calamities. Hubert arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, dying at this time, 
the younger monks of the ſee aſſembled that 
very night, and choſe Reginald, their ſub- 
prior, hoping afterwards to obtain the pope's 
confirmation; in order to which, the biſhop 
elect ſet out before day with ſome of the 
monks for Rome ; ail concerned in the elec- 
tion, having taken an. oath of ſecrecy, on 
which their ſucceſs depended, Reginald, 


however, no ſooner arrived on the continent, 


than he took upon him the title of archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and declared the intention of 
his journey. But Innocent, on his arrival at 
the papal ſee, refuſed him confirmation, be- 
fore he had enquired more fully into the affair. 
In the mean time, he ſent a bull to the ſuf- 
fragans of Canterbury, requiring that they 
would aveid all diſpute with the convent of 
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Chriſt-church 3 and when the former inſiſted 
on their right of electing the archbiſhop, he 
heard the cauſe before his own tribunal, and 


declared, that the right of election was veſted 


ſolely in the convent. (3 * 
A. D. 1206. While theſe particulars were 
canvaſſing at Rome, the monks, who were not 
in the intrigue, remonſtrating with the elec- 
tors, on the folly of Reginald, in divulging 
the ſecret, they all agreed to apply to the 


pope, for permiſſion to proceed to another 


election. 


John granted their requeſt without ſubject- 
ing them to the leaſt reſtriction, but intimated, 
at the ſame time, that it would give him 
great pleaſure, if their choice ſhould fall on 
John de Grey, biſhop of Norwich; who was 
accordingly elected in all the forms, and in- 
veſted with the temporalitits.* The ſuffragans 
ſent a deputation to Rome, informing his ho- 
lineſs, that Reginald had bzen elected without 
their concurrence, and requeſting him to pre- 
ſerve their right. c 
Innocent, who was ambitious of ſubjecting 
the church of England to the papal autho- 
rity, annulled both elections, informing them, 
at the ſame time, that there were at his court, 
a ſufficient number, to eltct another archbi- 
ſhop, which he deſired might be Stephen 
Langton, a Roman cardinal of Engliſh deſ- 
cent, though bred at Paris. 

The monks were amazed at this unprece- 
dented doctrine, and alledged, that the king 
had a right to be conſulted in the choice of an 
archbiſhop z but their own precedent in chuſ- 
ing Reginald, cut them off from that plea. 
The pope, therefore, commanded them to 
chuſe Langton, on pain of excommunication. 
The monks, awed by this threat of the pon- 
tiff, complied, except one, who had courage 
enough to adhere to his former refolution ; 
and Stephen was conſecrated by Innocent, at 
Viterbo. The conduct of Innocent in this 
election, annulled the rights of the biſhops 
to interpoſe in the elections of their metropo- 
litans. 

A. D. 1207. During theſe tranſactions at 
Rome, John rendered himſelf odious to bis 
ſubjects, by extorting from them a tax, con- 

| liſting 
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ſiſting of the thirteenth part of their move- 
ables, This impoſition was particularly op- 
poſed by the clergy z and the archbiſhop of 
York, finding his remonſtrances unavailable, 
withdrew out of the kingdom. The king's 
friends, urged in his behalf, that it was un ; 
reaſonable the eccleſiaſticks ſhould refuſe to 
aſſiſt the king in a time of neceſſity, as they 
had ſubmitted to great exactions from the le- 
gate, for the pretended uſes of the Roman 
pontiff. But notwithſtanding the general diſ- 
ſatisfaction of the people, they had the mor- 
tification to ſee their ſubſtance ſquandered 
away, in the ſplendid reception and entertain- 
ment of the emperor, who came to vilit his 
uncle, | | 

Innocent, doubting the approbation of John 
to the election of Langton, wrote a flattering 
letter, in which, he recommended the new 


archbiſhop, and peremptorily enjoined the | 


monks to receive and obey him. But John, 
regardleſs of the pope's letter, charged the 
monks, who had been concerned in the elec- 
tion, with high treaſon, and betraying their 
truſt, having been ſent on his embaſſy and 
furniſhed with money out of his exchequer ; 
and alſo ſent two knights to Canterbury to ex- 


pel the monks there, and ſeize their eſtates. | 


His commands were punctually obeyed, for, 
on the monks heſitating to comply with the 
import of their commiſſion, they entered 
the cloiſter ſword in hand, ſwearing, that if 
they did not inſtantly depart, they would fire 
the monaſtery about their ears; the monks, 
alarmed at this threat, quitted the convent, 
and embarked for Flanders, leaving the 
knignts in full poſſeſſion of their eſtates, houſes 
and effects. He then wrote a very ſharp let- 
ter to the pope, in which he declared his reſo- 
lution of ſupporting the election of the biſhop 
of Norwich, and that if he was oppoſed in 
this particular, he would break off all inter- 
courſe with Rome, and concluded, with ob- 
ſerving, that Langton was a perfon unknown 
to him, and that there were prelates enough 
in his kingdom, qualified to fill the metropo- 
litical ſee. Innocent, unaffected by John's 
parade, diſpatched orders to the biſhops of 
London, Worceſter and Ely, to expoſtulate 


— 


, 


| 


| 


the oath of allegiance. 


) 


with the king, and perſuade him to ſubmit to 


the orders of the church, to receive archbi- 
ſhop Langton, and recall the monks of Can- 
terbury z and, if he proved-contumacious, to 
lay the kingdom under an interdict. 

They had hardly informed the. king of the 
pontiff's commiſſion, when he ſwore, in a 
violent rage, by the teeth of God, (his uſual 
oath) that if any of the clergy preſumed to 
lay his kingdom under an interdict, he would 
expel all the eccleſiaſtics, and ſeize their eſ- 
tates; and, farther. added, that if the pontiff 
ſent a Roman prieſt into. his dominions, he 
would lit his noſe, and cut off his ears, and 
then ſend him back to Rome, that he might 
be diſtinguiſned from all other perſons. 

A. D. 1208. The laſt year, John had a 
ſon by his beloved Iſabella, of Engouleſme, 
to whom he 'gave the name of Henry ; and 
this year the queen was delivered of another, 
who was called Richard. In the mean' time, 
the prelates, finding the king inflexible, pro- 
nounced the ſentence of interdict on the whole 
kingdom, and retired to the continent. 


well as the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
except baptiſm, and the euchariſt to dying 
rſons. The church-yards were ſhut up, 
and the dead buried in ditches and high- 
ways, without the uſual rites, or funeral ſo- 

lemnity. | 
It might appear highly unreaſonable to a 
neutral perſon, that a whole nation ſhould ſut- 
fer for the default of the ſovercign; but the 
policy of Rome found it requiſite, by this 
means to ſow diſſention between the king and 
his people, in order to curb the power of the 
former. John was once enraged and terrified 
at the proſpect of being excommunicated by 
name, and ſeeing his ſubjects abfolved from 
He therefore ordered 
all the clergy and their abettors, to depart the 
kingdom, and ſeized their revenues. At the 
ſame time, he ſent an armed force to all the 
nobility, whoſe allegiance he ſuſpected, to 
demand hoſtages for their fidelity, Many 
complied with the demand; but when the ot- 
ficers entered the houſe of the lord of Breck- 
nockſhire, on that commiſſion, his ha AMES 
ately 


Di- 
vine ſervice was immediately ſuſpended, as 


rogative, by building a caltle at Berwick, 


the earl of Boulogne ; and, that he harboured 
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luteſy told them, ſhe. would never truſt her 
children in the hands of a man, who had baſes. 
ly murdered his own nephew, and rightful ſo- 
vereign. . 1 4 . 

John, incenſed at this ſtinging reproach, 
ſent another body of troops to 1eize the per- 
fon. of William, who, to avoid impriſonment, 
fed. into Ireland with his wife and family. 
About this time, the king of Scots com- 
plained, that John had encroached on his pre- 


John, perſuaded of the neceſſity of keeping 
up his army at fo critical a time, not only diſ- 
regarded the complaint of the Scottiſh king, 
but moſt injuriouſly alledged, that he had, 
without his conſent, married his daughter to 


in his kingdom certain outlaws. 

A. D. 1209. The king of Scotland, be- 
ing unequal to John, both in age and number 
of forces, endeavoured to decline an open 
rupture with him; which he effected, by 
agreeing to deliver up his two daughters Mar- 
garet and Iſabella, into the hands of John, to 
be educated at his court, in order to their be- 
ing married to his two ſons, Henry and 


Richard, together with fifteen thouſand marks, 
by way of portion; in conſequence of which 
agreement, John commanded the caſtle to be 
demoliſhed, 

The king had ſent the abbot of Beaulieu, 


as his ambaſſador to Rome, to avert the pope's | 


indignation, and accommodate all differences 
with the Roman ſee; and Innocent had given 
inſtructions to the biſhops of London, Ely 
and Worceſter, to ſettle the terms of pacifi- 
cation, The prelates came over, and the ar- 
licles were ſoon adjuſted, and ſigned by the 
deputies on both ſides; but John objecting to 
that part. which included the reſtitution of all 


that had been taken from the eccleſiaſtics, the 


prelate refuſed to admit of any alteration, 


and retired to the continent. 


The pope, perceiving the interdict, which 


had continued a year, inſufficienr to anſwer 
his purpoſe, deterinined to excommunicate 


the king; but nobody was found dating 


enough to publiſh the ſentence in England; 
for the pope, having ſent the ſentence to be 
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promulgated by the exiled biſhops, - was diſ- 
appointed, as John had reſtored all the clergy, 

Who had conlented to celebrate divine ſer- 
vice, in Contempt of the interdict. Theſe 
therefore refuſed to promulgate the ſentence 3 
and thoſe who ſtill conformed to the papal 
decree, were afraid of the civil power. How- 
ever, the news of the king's excommunica- 
tion was ſpread throughout the kingdom, 
notwithſtancing his endeavours to ſuppreſs. 
Kh er 
Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, and one 
of the barons of the exchequer, retired from 
the bench, alledging, that he could not, con- 
ſiſtently with his conſcience, ſerve an excom- 
municared prince. But John, being informed 
of this declaration, ordered him to be impri- 
ſoned ; where, it is affirmed, his death was 
occaſioned, by the intolerable weight of a- 
leaden, cope with which he was loaded. 

Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, having ob- 
tained Jeave to go abroad, in order to be con- 
ſecrated by the archbiſhop of Rouen, went 
directly to the abbey of. Pontigny, where he 
was conſecrated by Stephen Langton. The 
king immediately ſeized his revenue, and 
gave his poſt of chancellor to Walter de 
Grey; and as the cenſure was not yet pub- 
liſhed, proceeded with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
againſt thoſe who paid the leaſt regard to that, 
as weli as the interdict. 8 

The nobility ſeemed to have approved his 
meaſures, for he was attended at his court at 
Windſor this year, by all the leading men of 
the kingdom. 

A. D. 1210. In the beginning of this 
year, John impoſed a heavy tax on the king- 
dom, under pretence of recovering his Nor- 
man dominions. The Jews were the greateſt 
ſufferers, who, as they held their propertics 
precariouſly at the beſt of times, were ſub- 
jected to tortures, to extort from them a diſ- 
covery of their wealth. 

John, having amaſſed a vaſt ſum of mo- 


ney, and collected a powerful army, em- 


barked for Ireland, and arrived ſafely at Dub- 
lin on the eighth of June. The kingdom 
was at this time infeſted with robbers, and 
the inſolence of Lacey, the juſticiary, had 

Nun alienated 
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alienated the affections of the people from 


John's government. | 
John ſoon redreſſed the former grievance, 
and Lacey, conſcious of his tyrannical con- 
duct, fled into France. He then marched 
againſt the king of Connaught, author of the 
diſturbances which then prevailed ; who was 
ſoon defeated, and taken priſoner, when above 
thirty petty princes of the iſland, came and 
made their ſubmiffion, 
Before his departure, he introduced and eſta- 
bliſhed- the laws and cuſtoms of E in 
this kingdom, and appointed the biſhop of 
Norwich his juſticiary, Having finiſhed this 
expedition, John returned to England, and, 
calling an affembly, 1 
hundred thouſand marks on the eſtates of ec- 
clefiaſtics. - 8 
Aſter this, having ſought occaſion to quar- 
rel with the prince of Wales, he marched in- 
eo that country, and compelled the inhabi- 
rants to deliver up twenty-eight hoſtages. 
A. D. 1211. The king's inflexibility did 


not a little alarm the pope ; who, perceiving. 


it might not only be of dangerous conſe- 
to proſecute the conteſt, fent two nuncios into 
England, under pretence of effecting an ac- 
commodation between the king and his clergy, 
but, in reality, to ſound John's intentions. 
The king was prevailed on by the nuncios, to 
promiſe, that the eccleſiaſtics ſhould be re- 
ſtored to their benefices, that Langton ſhould 
take poſteſſion of the archiepiſcopal fee, and 
that all the privileges ſhould be reſtored to the 
church of England, which ſhe enjoyed in the 
time of the confeſſor. But theſe.. concefſions 
could not ſatisfy the nuncios, who: demanded 
reſtitution of all that was taken from the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, and full reparation of all the loſſes 
reſulting from the late diſputes. 


On John's refuſal of theſe more that reafon- | 
able demands, the negoriation was broke off, 
and the nuncios returned, after paſting ſen- 


tence of excommunication'on the king, which 
all the Engliſh prelates had before declined. 
John now ſummoned a general meeting of his 
nobility, to attend him in an expedition 


againſt the Welch, who had made ſome in- 


curſions on the Engliſh borders. 


ſed a tax of an 
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A numerous army was accordingly ſum. 
moned at Oſweſtry, and advancing along the 
ſea- coaſt as far as Conway, they burnt Bangor, 
and committed fuch ravages in the country, 
that Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, re. 
tired with his people and effects, to the moun- 
tains of Snowdon in Caernarvonſhire, and 
ſent his wife Jane, the king's natural daugh- 
ter, to ſue for peace, which: was granted, on 
condition of paying twenty thouſand head of 
cattle, forty horſes, delivering hoſtages, and 
doing homage. Having finiſhed the expedi. 
tion, John returned in triumph to Witchurch, 
and levied a ſcutage on all knights, who had 
not attended purſuant to his ſummons. 

A. D. 1212. On the king's return, a 
general council was ſummoned at Northamp- 
ton, in order to meet Pandulph, a Roman ſub- 
deacon, and Durand a knight templar, whom 
the pope, at his requeſt, had ſent into England, 
to effect an accommodation between the regal, 
and pontifical power; but the king ſtill re- 
fuſing to make full reſtitution to the clergy, 


they returned again to the continent. John 


a ordered ſome of his chaplains to accompany 
quence'to the holy ſee, but alſo to other ſtates, 


the nuncios to Rome, with power and inftruc- 
tions for making a folid peace. 

In the mean time, he renewed his alliance 
with William, king of Scotland, whoſe ſon 
Alexander, now fourteen years of age, attend- 
ed him to London, where the king knighted 
him at Clerkenwell; and at the ſame time re- 
ceived homage of Alan, lord of Galloway, for 
a large tract of land given to that nobleman in 
Ireland. John's ambaſſadors had now reached 
Rome, but the pope, incenſed-at the rejection 
of his propoſals delivered by the nuncios, not 
only refuſed them audience, but iſſued a bull 
abſolving all his ſubjets from their oath of 
allegiance, and ordered al{ perſons to avoid 
him on pain of excommunication. 

At the ſame time he encouraged the king of 
France, and other princes of the continent, to 
fall on his territories, and diſtreſs him by every 
means, as an enemy to the church; and per- 
ſuaded Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, to 
invade England. The Welch prince accord- 
ingly engaged in an aſſociation with the other 
prinees and barons, fell on the Engliſh marches 
maſſacring 


with great fury, taking caſtles, 


1 


garriſons, 
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garriſons, burning towns, and ravaging the 


country, from which he carried off an immenſe 
booty. Theſe unprecedented proceedings ex- 
aſperated John, who marched immediately 
into Wales, while Llewellyn retired at his 
approach. 8 R 45 c 
The king, deprived of vengeance on the 
offender, ordered all the hoftages, conſiſting 
of thirty of the principal nobility among the 
Welch, to be put to death. 
with this inhuman facrifice, he reſolved to ex- 
terminate the whole Britiſh race, and had con- 
certed meaſures for the execution of his bloody 


deſign, when he received advice from the king 


of Scotland of a dangerous conſpiracy formed 
againft his life ; which was confirmed by ano- 
ther account, ſent him by his natural daughter, 
married to Llewellyn. Alarmed at this event, 
he concealed himſelf in the caftle of Notting- 
ham, during the ſpace of fourteen days, when 
his frars ſubſiſting, he reſumed his enterprize, 
and advanced as far as Cheſter, where he re- 
ceived further intelligence, that if he proceed- 


ed any further, he would certainly be either 


aſſalſmated by his on nobles, or delivered up 
to the enemy. He was now alſo informed 
of the pope's bull, abſolving his ſubjects from 
the oath of allegiance. Theſe concuring mti- 
mations ſo terrified him, that he difmiſfed his 
forces, and returned to London. 


John, from his tyrannical and unjuſt beha- 


viour, had the urmoſt reaſon to fuſpect the 
attachment of his nobility ; but was exceed- 
ingly alarmed, when he heard, that, exaſ- 
perated by the injuries he had done to them 
and their families, they had entered into an 
aſſociation againſt him, and by an authentic 
deed, ſigned and ſealed by every individual of 


the conſpiracy, invited Philip, king of France, 
to come over and take poſſeſſion of the crown. 


This was the firſt league of confederacy en- 


tered into by the Engliſh, in defence of the 


liberty of the ſubject. 

At ſo critical a juncture, John thought it 
neceffary to have recourſe to lenient methods, 
and accordingly delivered an aptitude to re- 
dreſs the grievances of the indigent and 


Opprefſed, and by many popular acts endea- 


voured to re- conciliate the forfeited favour of 


NT 
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his ſubjects. But after a ſeries of miſconduct, 
a ſudden reformation in government appears 
founded on a motive of incapability - of doing 
farther miſchief, or view of betraying, under 
the appearance of redreſs, No behaviour 
could remove the / ſuſpicion of the people, 
though their averſion was conſiderably - abated, 
nor was the dangerous connection with the 
king of France yet broken off. ie 
A. D. 1214. This confederacy ſeems to 
have been entered into, at the inſtigation of 
the exiled biſhops, who went to Rome, to 
lay the ſtate of affairs in England before the 
pope, and deliberate with him on meaſures 
proper to be taken, at this important criſis. 
Accordingly, the pope aſſembled a general 
council of cardinals and prelates, where, after 
a long debate, he ſolemnly depoſed John, de- 
claring the throne of England vacant. At the 
ſame time, he exhorted the king of France, to 
atrack the dominions of John, and for his en- 
couragement, promiſed him the throne of 
England as his reward. He likewiſe invited 
ſeveral other princes of Europe, to join forces 
with Philip, beſtowing on all who ſhould en- 
gage in this expedition, the fame indulgencies, 
that were granted to thoſe who took the croſs 
againſt the infidels in the Holy Land. 
Thus armed with the power of carrying on 
a dangerous war, or bringing about a ſtill more 
dangerous peace, the legate, with the exiled 
biſhops, repaired from the court of Rome, to 
that of France, Philip, eager to embrace this 
opportunity of crowning his ambition, pro- 
poſed the enterprize, in a general aſſembly ar 
Soiſſons, where he offered rewards accruing 
from the conqueſt,” proportionate to their re- 
ſpective dangers and expence in obtaining it. 
Animated by ſo. generous a propoſal, they de- 
 clared an; unanimous defire of embarking in 
the enterprize., The pope's grand motive be- 
ing to effect a ſabjechtor of the crown of Eng- 
land to the holy ſee; After the diſmiffion of 
the aſſembly, he delivered to Pandulph cer- 
| tain articles, as the bafis of the treaty with 
the Engliſh monarch, and ordered him to 
exert his utmoſt efforts, to bring avout a re- 
conciliation, 5 
e TY The 
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The artful legate, therefore, in order to 
conceal his intentions of renewing the treaty 
between John and his maſter, affected to haſten 
the preparations for an invaſion, By this 
means he concealed his deſign from Philip, 
and armed [himſelf againſt a failure in the 
negotiation, In the mean time, he diſpatched 
two knights-templars into England, with a 
commiſſion to explore the diſpolition of John, 
and learn whether his embaſſy would be agree- 
able. The knights executed their commiſſion 
with ſuch dexterity, that John readily em- 
braced the propoſal ; and the legate, pretend- 
ing a neceſſity of his being an eye witneſs to 
the miſeries ſuffered by the Engliſh church, 
be fore hoſtilities ſhould commence, diverted 
Philip from putting to ſea, till his return from 
England. 

The king of France, not ſuſpecting his de- 
ſign, agreed to his departure, and having 
collected a conſiderable fleet, conſiſting of 
ſeventeen hundred veſſels at the mouth of the 
Seine, and encamped a large army near Bou- 
logne, ready to embark, he patiently waited 
the legate's return. During theſe tranſactions 
on the continent, the Engliſh were greatly em- 
baraſſed with reſpect to their meaſures of pro- 
ceeding. Relying for ſupport on a foreign 
power, they had determined not to take the 
field, till Philip had landed his forces. 
was by this time apprized of the nature of 
their engagements, which gave him great ad- 
vantages, but greater anxiety. 

He baniſhed Stephen Ridel, late keeper of 
the Great Seal; and committed Geoffte 
Norwich, one of his chaplains, to cloſe con- 
finement, where he died. At the ſame time, 
Robert Fitzwalter fled into France, and Eyu- 
Race de Veſci into Scotland. John ſeized their 
eſtates, and demoliſhed their caſtles ; but was 
ſo intimidated by their defeion, that he never 
ſtirred out of his palace, without a body 
guard of foreign bow men, hired for the de- 
fence of his perſon. He alſo attached to his 
intereſt ſeveral foreign princes, and by large 
ſubſid ies, obtained a reinforcement . of his 
nephew Otho's whole army, as well as the 
alliance of many of the moſt powerful princes 


on the continent, Nor did John neglect any 


John 
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means, for making a proper uſe of the natural 
ſtrength of ihe kingdom. Senſible of the 
importance of being maſter of the ſea, he 
directed writs to the bailiffs of the ſca ports, 
ordering them to ſend all the ſhips of. burthen 
to Portſmouth, ready manned, armed and 
victualled, there to enter into pay on the 24th 
of March. At the ſame time he ſummoned 
all his earls, barons, knights, eſquires and 
vaſſals, to rendezyous with horſes and armour 
at Dover, Feverſham, and Ipſwich, before 
the 24th of April, on pain of being degraded 
or branded for cowards, 

In conſequence of theſe orders, ſuch num. 
bers aſſembled, that the greater part were ſent 
home as unneceſſary. The biſhop of Norwich 
arrived with five hundred Knights, and the 
ſame number of light cavalry, and the whole 
force aſſembled at Barham Downs, near Can- 
terbury, amounted to ſixty thouſand men, 
well armed, and diſciplined. But John was 
perſuaded that this powerful armament would 
little avail him, unleſs he was reconciled to the 
ſee of Rome. Pandulph, on his conference 
with John at Dover, omitted no method, that 
had a tendency either to ſooth, or alarm him 
into compliance. 

He repreſented to him, the great force with 
which Philip was ready to invade the kingdom 
he obſerved that, beſides the troops he had 
already levied, he expected ſupplies from all 
the 'princes in Chriſtendom, who conſidered 
him as an avowed rebel to the ſee of Rome, 
and his crown was forfeited by the pope's ſen- 
tence ; and further added, that Philip pub- 
lickly declared, he had received an invitation 
from the principal nobility of England, who 
promiſed to join him on his landing. John, 
conſcious of his guilt, was alarmed at theſe 
repreſentations, and his apprehenſions were 
not a little augmented, by an idle prophecy 
uttered by a hermit, called Peter of Ponte- 
fract, who pretended to foretel, that John 
would be depoſed before the expiration of the 
year; a prediction which deeply impreſſed the 
minds of the people, and greatly perplexed 
the king's affairs. Theſe concurring circum- 
ſtances, fo terrified John, that he agreed to 


the legate's propoſals of peace, and 1twore is 
| Ga the 


A. D. 1214. 
the pusctua obſervance of them, in preſence 
of the earls of Boulogne, Saliſbury, War- 
renne, and Ferrers, who alſo promiſed on 


which were as follows: That king John ſhould 
admit into his favour, Stephen, archbiſhop 


tions, and exerciſe their authority without in- 
terruption 3 that Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtace 
de Veſci, and all others, both of the clergy 
and laity, concerned in the aſſociation, ſhould 
be pardoned, and reſtored to their eſtates and 
honours 3 that full reſtitution ſhould be made 
of ali liberty and property, which had been 
taken away in the courſe of this diſpute ; that 
eight thouſand pounds ſhall be paid imme- 
diately, in part of reſtitution, to the exiled 
biſhops, for the payments of their debts, and 
the expences of their return ; and that in the 
mean time, their agents ſhall be put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their effects and temporalities ; that 
John ſhall releaſe all homage exacted from 
their vaſſals ſince the interdict, reverſe all ſen- 
tences pronounced againſt clergy or laity on 
account of this diſpute z and oblige himſelf 
not to iſſue any writs of outlawry againſt ec- 
cleſiaſtics for the future. 

Theſe articles. plainly evince, that the pope's 
ſole aim in the part he acted, was to aggran- 
dize the potifical authority. But notwith- 
ſtanding John was delivered from all eccleſi- 
aſtical cenſures, he was ſtill expoſed to the 
formidable league entered into againſt him by 
Philip, and the diſcontented nobility ; nor was 
it 850 to concert any expedient to avert the 
E impending ſtorm. In theſe alarming circum- 
E ſtances, at the inſtigation of the legate, who 
ſuggeſted to him the important advantages 
that would reſult from his putting his king- 
dom under the protection 91 the Roman ſee, 
he determined to have retourſe to that only 
ſecurity againſt the combined power of the 
French monarch and his own nobility. Ac- 
cordingly he convened a general aſſembly on 
the 15th of May, in. the houſe of the knights 
templars, at Dover, where he reſigned his 
crown into the hands of the pope's legate, and 
RY it again as a preſent from the ſee of 
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of Canterbury, and be. reconciled to the ba- 
niſhed prelates, who ſhould reſume their func- 
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Rome, to which he took an oath of fealty and 
vaſlalage. | Yay: 1 

By this deed, he obliged himſelf and his heirs 
to acknowledge the pope's ſuperiority, and to 
pay an annual tribute of ſeven hundred marks 
for the kingdom cf England, and three hun- 
dred for Ireland ; referving, however, to him- 
ſelf and his heirs, the power of adminiſtering 
juſtice, and all his right and regalities. This 
diſgraceful ceremony, excited the indignation 
even of the eccleſiaſtics themſelves, as well as 
incurred the general odium of the people, as 
nothing could more counter- act their deſigns 
of recovering their privileges, than the vaſſal- 
age to which John had ſubjected the kingdom, 
The archbiſhop of Dublin folemnly proteſted 
againſt it, and laid his proteſtation upon the 
altar, 

John had rendered himſelf deſpicable by his 
former conduct, but this moſt abject ſubmiſ- 
ſion expoſed him to general contempt; while 
he himſelf appeared wholly inſenſible of his 
diſgrace, and triumphed in having preſerved 
his crown, in ſpite of the prediction of the 
hermit, whom, notwithſtanding his prophecy 
was literally fulfilled, he cauſed to be hanged 
as an impoſter, Pandulph, having ſucceeded 
in his negotiations with the Engliſh monarch, 
had now a more delicate part to act, than he 
had yet undertaken. He had left the king of 
France at Boulogne, with a powerful arma- 
ment, ready to invade England, where that 
prince remained, entirely ignorant of John's 
reconciliation with the pope. 
The legate was now under a neceſtity of 
divulging the ſecret, and accordingly paſſed 
over into France, with all the charters that 
had been executed, and firmly required Philip 
to diſcontinue his preparation againſt a prince 
now reconciled to the Roman ſee, and im— 
mediately under the protection of his holineſs. 
Philip, provoked as well as ſurpriſed at this 
declaration, treated Pandulph as a deceiver, 


and, oa told him, that as the pre- 
paratio 


ons he had made were attended with great 
expencè, and he had engaged in this under- 
taking at the expreſs deſire of the pope, and 
purely from religious motives, he was deter- 
mined to proſecute the enterprize, in ſpite of 
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all ecbleffäſtical cenſure. But ſenſible that it 


would be in vain to attempt a deſcent on Eng- 


land, without previouſly reducing the earl of 


Flanders, who might annoy his dominions in 
his abſence, he began his march along the coaſt 
from Calais, while his fleet ſupplied him with 
proviſions as he advanced. 

Having reduced Caſſel, Ypres, and ſeveral 
other places, he undertook the ſiege of Bruges, 
while his fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of 
Damme, about two leagues from that city. 
The earl now applied to England for ſuccours, 
and John ſent a powerful fleet, with ſeven 
hundred knights, and a ſtrong body of forces, 
under the command of the earls of Saliſbury 
and Boulogne. The French fleet appeared ſo 
numerous to the Engliſh on their approach, 
that they were fearful of attacking them, but 
receiving advice that the greater part of the 
French forces were on ſhore, employed in the 
fiege of Ghent, which Philip had inveſted 
after the reduction of Bruges, they fell on the 
ſhipping with great fury, took above three 
hundred veſſels loaden with ammunition and 
proviſion, *burnt an hundred which ran aſhore, 
while the reſt being farther out at ſea, ſaved 
themfelves by flight. 

Elated with this ſucceſs, the Engliſh landed 
their forces, in order to purſue the flying 
enemy. But Philip, informed of his miſ- 
fortune, had raiſed the ſiege, and haſtily ad- 
vanced with part of his army to drive the 
victors back to their ſhips, and accordingly, 
ſurprized them fo ſuddenly, that they were 
obliged to re-embark with conſiderable loſs. 
This ſucceſs was a very inadequate compenſa- 
tion for the loſs he had ſuſtained; and the 
Engliſh, after their late defeat, continued their 


blockade at the mouth of the harbour, ſo that | 


Philip, after unriging his ſhips, was forced to 
ſet them on fire. 
crafty prieſt, John's memory was branded 


with infamy, and Philip's ambitious deſigns, 


totally defeated ; though England was by that 


means delivered from an invaſion, and per- 


haps a conqueſt, more calamitous than ſne had 
ever yet experienced, not only from the de- 
vaſtation of the ſword, but the bondage of 
the chutch. John, being delivered from all 


Thus by the ſtratagem of a | 


— 


apprehenſion of an invaſion, diſmiſſed the 
forces he had levied for the protection of the 
coaſt, and ſent a reinforcement to enable the 
earl of Flanders to invade the dominiens of 
Philip, in conjunction with a ſtrong body of 
forces, which the emperor Otho had promiſed 
to furniſh for that purpoſe z while he him- 


ſelf propoſed to land in Poictou, and attack 


the French in that quarter. 
With this view he ſummoned all his barons, 
knights, and vaſſals to attend him at Portf. 


mouth; but not a ſingle ſubject would obey 


his fummons, till he was abſolved from his 
ſentence of excommunication, The king, 
therefore, finding himſelf under a neceſſity of 
recalling the exiled biſhops, ſent an honour- 
able embaſſy to conduct them into the king. 
dom, together with letters from many noble. 
men, who promiſed to protect them from all 
danger and inſult. Encouraged by thele ſol- 
licitations, they landed at. Dover, and imme- 
diately repaired to Wincheſter, ' where they 
were met by the king, and accompanied to 
the chapter-houſe of the convent, 

Here the archbiſhop obliged his majeſty to 
renew his oath of allegiance to pope Innocent, 
and to ſwear that he would defend and main- 
tain the church and clergy againſt all their 
adverſaries; that he would revive the laws of 
Edward, and make full reſtitution before 
Eaſter, to all concerned in the interdict, on 
pain of relapſing into ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. Having taken thefe oaths, he was 
publickly abſolved, when he ordered four re- 
ſponſible men to come from every town in his 
demeſnes, to St. Albans, on the fourth of 
Auguſt, to give an account of all the da- 
mages fuſtained by the exiled biſhops. 

John, imagining that he had obviated every 
difficulty between him and his barons, reſum- 
ed his French expedition, and repaired to 
Portſmouth, where he fummoned them to 
embark with him for France; but inſtead of 
complying, they alledged that their long at- 


tendance had already exhauſted their patience | 


and eſtates, and therefore, they could not pro- 


ceed without a ſupply from the exchequer, 
This propofal he rejected, but perſuaded they 


would follow him, either through a ſenſe of 
85 duty. 
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Canterbury. in all their deliberations, 


exaſperated at the barons, who refuſed to ſerve 


he thought abſolute, anſwered, that the arch- 


Produced againſt them. The barons accord- 
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dee, r fear of puniſhment, embarked with 
bis own houſhold, for the iſland of , Jerſey ; 
having, before his departyre, appointed. the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and George Fitzpeters, 
regents of the kingdom in his abſence, and 
enjoined them to conſult the archbiſhop of 


Theſe juſtices, . ſummoned a council at St. 
Albans, where the laws of Henry I. were 
revived, after abrogating ſuch as were oppreſ- 
five; and all ſheriffs, foreſters, and other 
officers of the crown, forbidden, on ſevere 
penalties, to export money, on any pretence 
FS. to ime oc nt; 

At the diſmiſſion of this aſſembly, the 
king landed in England from Jerſey ; and, 


in the expedition, aſſembled an army to re- 
duce them by force. With this view, he ad- 
vanced towards the north, where the principal 
barons reſided, and was overtaken by Lang- 
ton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, at Northamp- 
ton. Langton forbad him to approach, with- 
out the advice of his council, by which he 
had promiſed, in the oath he had taken at his 


abſolution, to be guided in all his meaſures, | 


John, relying on the protection of the pope, 
whoſe authority over an eccleſiaſtic eſpecially, 


bilhop had no power to take cognizance of ſe- 
cular affairs; and, next morning, ſet out for 
Nottingham, breathing vengeance againſt his 
adverſaries ; but the archbiſhop followed him, 
and threatened to excommunicate him and all 
bis followers, unleſs they would deſiſt from 
the enterprize. John, ſenſible that it was in 
vain to. oppoſe the archbiſhop, and confede- 
rate barons, and perſuaded it was now gene- 
rally underſtood, both in England and on the 
continent, that every baron had a right to be 
tried by his peers, before ſentence could be 
paſſed on him, appointed a day, for the ba- 
rons whom he accuſed, to appear at his court 
at Willingford, and there anſwer to the charge 


ingly appeared, but nothing of conſequence 
Was tranſacted in that council. | 

About this time, Nicholas, biſhop of Fraſ- 
cat, arrived in England, as the pope's legate 


a latere, to adjuſt and regulate the demands 
of the clergy; and convened a general coun- 
cil, in the church of St. Paul, where he re- 
ceiv'd the king's homage, together with the 
firſt year's tribute of a thouſand marks, ac- 
cording to a new inſtrument of John's reſig- 
nation and fealty, ſealed with a golden bull. 
At this meeting, eſtimations of the damages 
ſuſtained by exiled clergy, were examined ; 
but it was difficult to aſcertain any, from the 
contradictory accounts that had been produced. 
John voluntarily propoſed immediately pay- 
ment of an hundred thouſand marke, for the 
damages the church had received, and to make 
farther ſatisfaction, if, on exact ſcrutiny, they 
were found to amount to more. 4 294 
This offer, being very inadequate to the 
views of the archbiſhop of Canterbury and his 
brethren, though. approved by the legate, 
they inſiſted more than ever on their right by 
virtue of former promiles. It was therefore 
propoſed, that an inquiſition ſhould be taken 
of all the damages the church had ſuſtained, 
and that the groſs ſum ſhould be preſented by 
the inquiſitors to the king. 1 
John ſeemed to agree to this propoſal, but 
in a ſubſequent meeting at Reading, the pre- 
lates accepted of fifteen thouſand marks, as 
part of their demand, till the whole diſpute 
could be determined; and the legate began a 
progreſs through the whole kingdom, in order 
to viſit the monaſteries, and fill up the vacan- 
cies, according to the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived from his holineſs. __ | * 
Having, re-eſtabliſhed the public tranquil- 
lity, John determined to proſecute his expe- 
dition into Poictou, purſuant to the promiſe 
he had made to Raymond, count of Tholouſe, 
and Guy, count of Auvergne. He was far- 
ther prompted to this undertaking, by the ſol- 
licitations of Raymond, and the counts of 
Flanders and Boulogne, who came over to 
England, to receive their penſions, and con- 
cert the operations the enſuing campaign. 
John, having made the neceſſary pre para- 
tions, and appointed Peter, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, juſticiary, ſailed from Portſmouth, 
in the beginning of February, and about the 
middle of that month, landed at RIES: 
a 
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Savary Maule6n-; and in a ſnort time, took 
divers caſtles, as welf as reduced ſeveral pow- 
*etfult barons, who did homage to him in con- 
ſſeguence of a treaty, by which he promiſed to 
Where the lands in England, belonging to the 
count d' Eu, and beſtow his daughter Jane in 
marriage, on the count de la Marche's eldeſt 
fon, with an annual ſettlement of two thou- 


7 


ſand pound ſtefling. 

eig thus ſecured Poiftou in his intereſt, 
be proceeded to Anjou, where he reduced 
Beaufort, with ſome other inconſiderable 
places. Hence he ſent out detachments to 


took Robert, and fourteen French noblemen, 
priſoners, while himſelf inveſted the caſtle of 
IA Roche, in Maine, 4% 
Lewis, prince of France, and the mareſ- 
Chal, Henry Clement, teok the field, with a 
body of horſe and foot, to ſtop the progreſs 
of his conqueſts. John, though much ſupe- 
Tior in numbers, on receiving advice of their 
approach, raiſed the ſiege, and retired fo pre- 
cipitately, that he left his tents, baggage, 
and military engines to the enemy, loſt a 
number of men, in croſſing the Loire, and 
marched eighteen leagues in one day, with- 
out halting. 3 n ; 
Thus John loſt by his cowardice, all the 
footirg he had gained in Anjou, while the al- 
hed army ſuſtained a total defeat, and the earls 
of Flanders, Boulogne and Salifbury, were 
taken priſoners at Bovines. This victory, the 
moſt confiderable France ever obtained, in- 
duced John, whoſe daſtard fpirit now dreaded 
the farther progreſs of his enemy, to ſollicit 
the mediation of the pope's legate, in his be- 
half, by whoſe: means, he procured a truce for 
five years, and returned, after an inglorious 
compaign, to his Engliſh dominions. The 
barons determined to improve this defeat, as 
a favourable tunity for obtaining their 
rights and privileges; and accordingly aſſem- 
bled, in general, at St, Edmundſbury, under 
pretence of devotion. _ | 

Here they all ſwore upon the great altar, 
that they would repair to the king, and de- 
mand the confirmation of all the conſtitutional 


ravage the Pais Nantois; which, in a ſkirmiſh, 
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and in caſe of refuſal, would compel him to 
| do them juſtice by force of arms, 'Having 
| taken this reſolution, they departed to their 
reſpective habitations. | 
- Hiftory does not afford a more fingular 
inſtance of unanimizy, than the foregoing, 
among ſo numerous a body as the barons 
were in thoſe days. The unanimity of their 
reſolutions, and the equity of their demands, 
as founded: on poſitive conceſſions of the 
crown, obviate all pretence for imputing their 
proceedings, to principles of rebellion, as well 
as indicate 4 molt heroic attempt, to recover 
and confirm that liberty, which is the diſtin- 
guiſhmg characteriſtic of a free people. I 
John celebrated the feſtival of Chriſtmas, at 
Worceſter, but it laſted only one day; for fo 
odious had he rendered himſelf, that not one 
baron would attend; ſuſpecting, therefore, 
that ſome deſign was plotting againſt him, 
he poſted up to London, where he took up 
his refidence in the new temple. <A 
A. D. 1215: In the beginning of January, 
the barons repaired to London in a military 
garb and equipage, and demanded the confir- 
mation of their liberties, ' in conſequence of a 
ſolemn oath he had made, before he received 
his abſolution at Wincheſter. The king, de- 
ſtitute of all means of evaſion, and deprived 
of all hopes of eluding their vigilance, deſired 
he might defer his anſwer till Eaſter, when, 
on a certain day, he would give them fatis- 
faction. | 
_ Having with ſome difficulty obtained a reſ- 
pite, he endeavoured, during the interval, to 
conciliate the favour of the clergy, by grant- 
ing them liberty to fill up the vacant be- 
nefices, irreſpective of conſent of the crown, 
as to fidelity, and other qualifications, He 
alſo required a new oath of allegiance 
from all his ſubjects, and to forty himſelf, 
as he imagined, againſt the effects of the 


inviolable badge, then capable of ſcreening 
all perfidy, and abſolving from all engage- 
ments. But the barons determined to proſe- 
cute the grand point in view, with the utmoſt 
vigour, aſſembled at Stamford, and ſo fear- 


| 


barons reſentment, afſumed the croſs, that 


leſs 
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leſs were they of eccleſiaſtical thunder, that no 
leſs than two thouſand knights, beſides other 


horſemen, appeared in the field, well armed, 
and bravely reſolved to revive the dying li- 
berties of England. They now marched to 
Brackley, near Oxford, where the king then 


kept his court. 


John, hearing of their approach, ſent the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and earl of Pem- 
broke, to know the particulars of their de- 
mand ; and they delivered a ſchedule of their 
ancient rights and privileges, contained in Hen- 
ry's charter, and the laws of Edward the confeſ- 
ſor, declaring, that if the king refuſed to 
confirm them, they were reſolved to compel 
him, by ſeizing his caſties, | 

The deputies faithfully related the whole to 
the king, who after peruſing the ſchedule, 
thus contemptibly remarked; * And pray 
« why, ſaid he, did not the barons, with 
« thoſe unjuſt exactions, demand my king- 
« dom alſo ? what they aſk, is idle and fool- 
« iſh, adding, with a great oath, that he 
« never would grant them ſuch privileges, as 
« would render himſelf a ſlave.” | 

The barons, convinced, by the king's re- 
ply, they could obtain their demands by force 
of arms alone, choſe Robert Fitzwalter for 
their general, dignifying him with the title of 
marſhal of the army, and holy church, and 
marched to inveſt the caſtle of Northampton. 
But being deſtitute of proper engines, and the 
place making a vigorous defence, they raiſed 
the ſiege, with the loſs of Fitzwalter's ſon, 
and proceeded to the caſtle of Bedford, where 
they were readily admitted by William Beau- 
champ, the governor. There they received 
advice, by private meſſengers from London, 
that the city was ready to admit them, pro- 
vided they made their approaches with ſecrecy 
and reſolution. Wee 

In conſequence of this intelligence, they 
broke up their quarters, proceeded to Ware, 
and marching all night, arrived at London 
early on Sunday morning. The gates being 
opened for their reception, they entered by 
Aldgate, and being joined by their friends, took 
poſſeſſion of the city, while the greater part 
of the inhabitants were employed at their de- 


votions. Having thus far ſucceeded, they ſent | 
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circular letters. to all the nobility and gentry, 
who had not yet declared in their favour, in- 
viting them to join in the glorious cauſe of li- 
berty, and adding, that on refuſal, they would 
fall upon their eſtates, demohſh their caſtles, 
and ſeize their properties. Theſe threats had the 
deſired effect, and moſt of them repaired im- 
mediately to London, and engaged in the aſ- 
ſociation. 

John now applied to Langton and his ſuffra- 
gans, deſiring they would thunder out the ana- 
themas of the church, on thoſe who had taken 
up arms againſt a prince, who engaged in the 
cruſade, whoſe perſon and dominions were 
therefore accounted ſacred. | | 
Pandulph interpoſed in behalf of the king's 
requeſt, but Langton declared, he could not 
paſs any ſentence on the barons, while the 
king indicated a ſuſpicion of the fidelity of 
his ſubjects, by ſending for mercenary troops 
from the continent; though he promiſed at 
the ſame time, that on diſmiſſion of thoſe 
foreigners, he would not only excommunicate 
the barons, but exert his utmoſt endeavours in 
oppoling all their meaſures, 

This motion, was in order to deprive John 
of all foreign aſſiſtance, and thereby facilitate 
the reſtoration of liberty, without the effuſion 
of human blood. The ſcheme ſucceeded ; 
the king diſbanded a numerous body of Ger- 
mans and Flemings, whom he had retained 
in his ſervice, but the archbiſhop, having 
gained his ends, refuſed to paſs ſentence 
againſt the barons. The defection now be- 
came ſo general, that the king had ſcarcely 
ſeven knights to attend him, and there was a 
total ceſſation of juſtice throughout the king- 
dom. Circumſtances. being thus deſperate, 
the perplexcd king found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of compromiſing all diſputes with his 
ſubjects, thus reſolutely united in defence of 
their conſtitutional rights, againſt the infringe- 
ments of regal tyranny. 

W ith this view he beſought the archbiſhop 


to meditate between him and the injured peo- 


ple; and uſe his endeavours to forward a ne- 
gotiation. Accordingly, the king's propoſals 
were laid before the barons, and a day ap- 
pointed for finiſhing this diſpute between the 
king and his people. This event, gave riſe 
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to thoſe two grand charters, called M agna 


Charta, and Charta de Foreſta, which are the 
foundation of the Engliſh liberties, and pe- 
culiar glory of the Engliſh nation. Theſe 
were granted and ſigned on the fifteenth of 
January, 1215, and ſtand recorded in the an- 
nals of England, as awful diſſuaſives from an 
attempt to encroach on the privileges of the 
ſubject, as well as prevailing incitements to 
loyalty to the ſovereign. 

By peruſing the following account of theſe 
charters, the reader will be informed, of the 
oppteſſions to which the Engliſh had been ſub- 
je cted fince the conqueſt, and the glorious pri- 
vileges ſhe obtained on this occaſion: Magna 
Charta, or the great charter, confirmed what 
was lately granted to the clergy, relative 
to the freedom of elections; allowed per- 
ſons to leave the kingdom without ſpecial li- 
cence, except in time of war; ordained that 
no clergyman ſhould be amerced in pro- 
portion to his benefice, but according to his 
lay tenement; ſecured to the lay nobility, the 
cuſtody of vacant abbies and convents, which 
were under their patronage; aſcertained the 
reliefs for earldoms, baronies, and knight's 
fees, which before were arbitrary; decreed 
that barons ſhould recover the lands of their 
vaſſals, forfeited for felony, after they ſhall 
have been a year and a day in the poſſeſſion 
of the crown ; that they ſhould enjoy the 
wardſhips of their military tenants, who held 
no other lands of the crown by a different te- 
nure; that a perſon, knighted by the king, 
though a minor, ſhould enjoy the privileges 


of an adult at law, provided he was a ward of 


the crown; but ſuch knighthood, conferred 
on the ward of a baron, ſhould not deprive 
that baron of his wardſhip; that widows 
ſhould not be forced to marry againſt their in- 
clination, or pay any fine for their dower ; 
that the wardſhips of minars ſhould not be 
ſold ; that guardians ſhould not take unreaſo- 
nable profits from the lands of their warde, 
or commit waſte, but keep the houſes in good 
repair, leave the farms well ſtocked, and diſ- 
poſe of their wards in marriage, without diſ- 
paragement ; that no ſcutage ſhould be levied 
in the kingdom, without the conſent of the 


common-council of the realm, except in the 
caſes of ranſoming the king's perſon, knight- 
ing his eldeſt ſon, or marrying his eldeſt 
daughter; that no freeman ſhall be taken, 
impriſoned, or diſſeized of his freehold, liber- 
ties, or free cuſtoms, but by the lawful judg- 


ment of his peers; or by legal proceſs ; that 


ſheriffs ſhould not hold county courts above 
once a month; that they as well as caſtellans, 
coroners, and king's bailiffs, ſhould be re- 
ſtrained from holding pleas of the crown; 
that ſheriffs, who had the management of the 
crown revenues, within their ſeveral diſtricts, 
ſhould not raiſe the farms of counties, hun- 
dreds and tythes, according to their pleaſure, 
except in the king's demeſne manors z that the 
people ſhould not be unjuſtly proſecuted, and 
put to canonical purgation, without legal 
proof, in regard to carriages, purveyance of 
victuals, and other ſervices; that amercia- 
ments ſhould be proportioned to the offence, 
and circumſtances of the offender, ſo as not to 
affect his landed eſtate, or diſable him from 


| following his vocation, but be rated by the 


verdict of twelve credicable men in the neigh- 
bourhood. Fr | 

The Charta de Foreſta, was intended to 
prevent the extortion of foreſters ; to allow 
treeholders to improve their lands and woods, 
within the limits of the foreſts; to disforeſt 
all lands taken in ſince the coronation of 
Henry I. except the crown demeſnes; to ex- 
empt thoſe who lived without the foreſts, 
from the trouble of attending thoſe courts, 
except when ſummoned for ſome tranſgreſ- 
ſion; to annul all outlawries for ſuch tranl- 


greſſions; and to convert the penalty for kill- 


ing veniſon, from a capital puniſhment to 1 
fine, or in caſe of infolvency, to a year's im- 

priſonment. | 
The barons, perſuaded, from the impttu- 
ous, vindictive, and inconſtant diſpoſition of 
John, that neceſſity alone could compel him 
to agree to the performance of theſe articles, 
inſiſted on his conſent to their chuſing five and 
twenty barons, to ſee the charters carried into 
execution; and that if any part was infringed 
by him or his juſticiary, four of thoſe conler- 
vators were empowered to demand 3 | 
WIEN 


of the chriſtians in Paleſtine. 


, 
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within forty days ; and, in caſe of neglect, to 
inform the reſt, who, with the cammonalty 
of the nation, might ſeize his lands, caſtles, 
and poſſeſſions, until ſatisfaction ſhould be ob- 
tained, ſaving the perſons of himſelf, his wife 
and children. All perſons might ſwear to al- 
Giſt them in theſe compulſatory proceedings, 
and obey the orders of the five and twenty 
barons, or the major part of their number. 
To theſe conceſſions he added letters patent, 
directed to all his ſheriffs and officers, to aſſiſt 
them on theſe occaſions, on pain of ſeeing 
their eſtates ſeized, and all their caſtles ſold 
within a fortnight after refuſal, for the relief 


The barons, having taken every poſſible 
precaution for ſecuring the execution of the 
treaty, returned to London, and exulting in 
their ſucceſs, which exceeded their moſt ſan- 
guine expectations, appointed a tournament to 
be held at Stamford, on the fixth of July; but 
notwithſtanding the readineſs with which John 
affected to grant the great charter, he intended 
not (to uſe the phraſe of an ancient hiſtorian) 
to bind himſelf with chains of parchment, 
and therefore continually meditated how he 
might break it, -under pretence of its being 
extorted. As he had no hopes of raiſing an 
army in England, he invited into the king- 
dom a great number of foreign mercenaries, 
whoſe arrival he daily expected. 

The barons, ſenſible of this, procured or- 
ders under John's own hand, directed to all the 
ſheriffs, bailiffs, and other officers throughout 
the kingdom, to ſwear to the performance of 
the great charter. Letters of indemnification 
and amneſty were at the ſame time iſſued by 
the king, for immediately ſetting at liberty all 
priſoners, hoſtages, and others, who had been 
bound or detained on account of the late trou- 
bles,, the barons renewed their homage, which 
they had publickly renounced at the beginnirg 
of the revolt, | 

Thus there appeared a ſincere coalition be- 
tween the king and his nobility ; but the fo- 
reign mercenaries about the king, inſinuaung 
to him, that for a monarch to be under com- 
pulſion to gratify the caprice of his ſubjects, 
was a degradation of majeſty itſelf ; and John, 


cainciding with the ſame maxim, determined. 
at all adventures, to annul the charter he had 
granted. . 

As liberty too frequently degenerates into 
licentiouſneſs, ſo this exertion of the barons 
laudable as it was in itſelf, was productive of 
ſuch outrages, and even inſults, to the perſon 
of the king, and could not but offend every 
man of diſcretion and moderation. 

In the midſt of thefe diſturbances, John 
diſpatched Pandulph to the pope, to ſollicit 
from him, an abſolution from all his engage- 
ments with his barons ; and then, retiring pri- 
vately from court, proceeded to the Ille of 
Wight, where he plied about the ſea coaſt 
unknown, and, by his behaviour and affability 
attached to his intereſt a great number of 
ſeamen, 

The pope, incenſed at the inſults to which 
the king was expoſed, from his ſubjects in ge- 
neral, as well as perceiving that fuch extenſive 
liberty, would tend to leſſen the authority of 
the church, annulled and anathematized for 
ever, by a definitive ſentence, all the engage- 
ments, that had been entered into between the 
king and his barons, and eſpecially the great 
charter, and wrote letters to the barons, com- 
manding them to return to their duty and al- 
legiance, on pain of excommunication, er- 
joining cardinal Langton to ſee the ſentence 
carried into execution. | | 

But the archbiſhop, pretending that the 
pope was miſinformed, refuſed to obey the 
mandate, till he ſhould have informed his ho- 
lineſs of the whole tranſaction. On this 1e- 
fuſal, Pagdulph, and the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
the pope's commiſſaries, publiſhed the bull, 
and ſuſpended the archbiſhop, purſuant to the 
orders they had received. But as the ſentence 
was couched in general terms, without in- 
cluding any particular perſon by name, it was 
utterly dilregarded, 

Langton, on his arrival at Rome, far from 
being able to juſtify his conduct to the popes 
ſatistaction, was convicted of maintaining 
correſpondence with the barons, and abetiing 
their rebellious proceedings; his brother Si- 
mon's election to the ſce of York was va- 
cated, and the deputics of the chapter were 


enjoined 


A 
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_ * enjoined to elect Walter de Grey, biſhop of 
Worceſter, who was accordingly confirmed, 
and received the pail upon giving ſecurity 
for the payment of ten thouſand pounds 
Kerling, 

The outrages above-mentioned, furniſhed 
John with a plauſible pretence, for the violent 
meaſures he had taken; which muſt have been 
attended with deſtructive conſequences, had 
not the biſhops, in order to prevent the flames 
of war from being kindled atreſh, propoſed a 
conference between the king and his barons 
at Oxford. The barons appeared at the place 
appointed, but the king ſent deputies to com- 
plain of the injuries he had received, and ex- 
cuſe his avoiding an aſſembly, which he 
could not attend conſiſtent with the ſecurity of 
his life. | [Oboe 

T he barons afterwards met at Staines, for 
the ſame purpoſe, where the king's commil- 
ſiogers iſſued ſentence of excommunication 
againſt all who had oppoſed his meaſures, and 
alſo informed them, that the king determined 
to annul the grants by force of arms. Alarm- 
ed at theſe declarations, the barons continued 
their preparations for war, repairing their for- 
trefſes, railing ſoldiers in different counties, 
and providing arms and ammunition. John 
was now at Dover, at the head of a ſtrong 
reinforcement of foreigners, ſo that he was in 
a condition of taking the field againſt the 
aſſociates, His firſt ſtep was to beſiege the 
caſtle of Rocheſter, which Robert Fitzwalter 
attempted in vain to relieve, the bridges being 
broken down, and all the ports occupied in 
ſuch a manner by the enemy, that he was 
obliged to return to London. 

William d' Albiney, the governor, made an 
obſtinate defence for two months, till at length 
their proviſions failing, -and their forces ruin- 
ed by the military engines of the beſiegers, 
he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
John was fo provoked by the loſs he had ſuſ- 
tained before the place, that he would have 
put all the garriſon to death, had not he been 
diverted by the remonſtrances of Savary de 
Mauleon, who repreſented to him the dan- 
gerous conſequences of ſuch a precedent, by 
which means, a barbarous practice would be 


the prejudice of his majeſty 


introduced, to the diſgrace of humanity, and 
's affairs, 

This advice feemed ſo reaſonable, that he 
ſent William d*Albiney, and the other priſon- 
ers of quality to different caſtles, but ordered 
all the common ſoldiers, except the croſs-bow- 
men, to be hanged over the walls of the for- 
treſs. The barons, though unſucceſsful, con- 
tinued to exert themſelves with vigour, and 
beſieged the king's garriſons in Oxford and 
Northampton, but being deſtitute of proper 
engines, miſcarried in both attempts. This 
loſs, added to a ſecond bull of excommunica- 
tion, which arrived about the ſame time, ſo 
alarmed the confederates, that many of them 
deſerted the cauſe, patticularly Gilbert Rain- 
froy, and the conſtable of Cheſter, who re- 
turned to the king's ſervice. 

John then called a council of war at St, 
Albans, where it was reſolved, that the royal 
army ſhould be divided in two bodies, one of 
which under the command of the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, advanced to check the excurſions of 
the Londoners, while the other, commanded 
by the king in perſon, marched to the north- 
ward. The ſecond diviſion conſiſted wholly 
of Brabantins, left the traces of their progrels 
in devaſtations, burnings, and murder, John 
proceeded in the ſame barbarous manner till 
he arrived at Nottingham, and notwithſtanding 
the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, ſummoned the 
ſtrong caſtle of Bolvais to ſurrender, threat- 
ening the garriſon, in caſe of refuſal, to ſtarve 
the governor (whom he had in cuſtody) to 
death. : 

The ſoldiers, to preſerve the life of their 
lord, delivered up the caſtle, after ſtipulating 
for indemnity, and the enjoyment of their 
eſtates. He alſo reduced the caſtle of Daven- 
ton, which he afterwards razed to the ground. 
In ſhort, ſuch were the ravages of this army 
of mercenaries in all the northern parts, that 
the cruelties related by ancient hiſtorians to 
have been committed on the wretched inhabi— 
tants, ſeemed to have ſurpaſſed the inven- 
tion of the mofl brutal of mankind. 

A. D. 1216. The barons of Yorkſhire, 
provoked by theſe outrages, left their eſtates, 
and fled into Scotland, where they did ho- 
mage 
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mage, and ſwore. fealty to Alexander, then 
king of that country. 
John, however, purſued them in their re- 
treat, and his troops laid waſte the whole 
country, through which they paſſed ; till at 
length, the barons of Northumberland, un- 
able to oppoſe his progreſs, and dreading his 
reſentment; followed thoſe of Yorkſhire into 
Scotland. Having deſolated a vaſt tract of 
land, and reduced all the caſtles of the north- 
ern barons, except one in Yorkſhire, belong- 
ing to Robert de Ros, he committed the 
government of the whole country between the 
Teeſe and Tweed, to Hugh de Baliol, and 
Philip de Huliote, with a good body of forces 
to awe the male-contents, and then marched 


with the reſt of his army to the borders of 


Wales, reduced a number of caſtles, fome of 
which he diſmantled,” and others he ſecured 
with ſtrong garriſons. The affairs of the ba- 
rons were now in a moſt deplorable ſituation 
their only recourſe was the city of London, 


and of this they were in hourly danger of be- 


ing deprived by the victorious king, whoſe 
forces watched every opportunity of making 
themſelves maſters of that important place. 

In theſe moſt diſtreſsful circumſtances, they 
had recourſe to an expedient, which nothing 
could juſtify but their impending deſtruction. 
They ſent deputies to Philip, king of France, 
with an offer of the crown to his ſon Lewis, on 
condition that he would come over with a force 
ſufficient to dethrone the tyrant. This invita- 
tion gratified the ambition of the French king, 
who only waited an opportunity of reſuming 
his deſign of annexing England to his domi- 
nions; he therefore chearfully embraced the 
propoſal of the ambaſſadors, and having re- 
ceived five and twenty hoſtages for the per- 


| formance of the promiſe, began to prepare for 


the expedition. In the mean time he ſent a con- 
ſiderable detachment to aſſiſt the Londoners, 
commanded by the Caſtellans of St. Omer, 
and Arras, and Giles de Melun. John, imme- 
diately on receiving advice of the engagement 
between his nobility and the court of France, 
advanced with his army into the neighbour- 
hood of London, with a view to ſecure the 


cinque ports in his intereſt, and oppoſe the 
No, 13. 


landing of Lewis, whoſe arrival in the iſland 
was daily expected. But the citizens, having 
received ſo conſiderable a reinforcement, bold- 
ly threw open their gates and ſet the royal amry 
at defiance, Savary de Malleon, one of his mer- 
cenary generals, advancing with a party too 
near the walls was dangerouſly wounded, and 
his men cut to pieces by the Londoners, 
The northern barons, encouraged by theſe 
ſucceſſes, took the field, and laying ſiege to 
York, obliged the garriſon to purchaſe a 
truce, at the expence of a thouſand marks. 
John, alarmed at this progreſs, and anxious 
of terminating the diſpute at once, diſpatched 
an embaſly to France, to diſſuade Philip from 


ſupporting; his ſon in the intended enterprize ; 


but the French monarch, ſuſpicious of the 
import of- their commiſſion, found means to 
evade coming to an audience with them. Baf- 
fled in this attempt, the king of England, 
took every precaution that could be invented 
to diſappoint the enemy, put every place in a 
proper poſture of defence, and obliged the 
cinque ports, and other fortreſſes on which he 
moſt depended, to renew their allegiance to 
his perſon and government. He then preſſed 
into his ſervice all the ſhips in thoſe parts, and 
manned them with great expedition, reſolved 
to attack Lewis in his paſſage, but while his 
fleet waited the enemy's approach, there aroſe 
a violent ſtorm, in which the greateſt part of 
his ſhips were loſt. 

The pope hearing of theſe tranſactions, and 


jealous of the power of Philip, if peradven- 


ture he ſhould ſucceed in his enterprize, diſ- 
patched one Gualo, as his legate to the French 
court, with a mandate, prohibiting Philip or 
his ſon from invading England, which was 
part of the patrimony of St, Peter, But 
Philip, regardleſs of the pope's prohibition, 
proceeded with the equipment of his fleet, 
and told the legate, that no prince could diſ- 


pole of his dominions without the conſent of 
| his barons, 


The legate then demanded a ſafe 
conduct into England, to which Philip replied, 


| he might have fafe conduct while he was in 


the dominions of France, but he would not 
enſure his ſafety, if he ſhould fall in with any 
of his ſon's commanders at ſea, The legate 

Q retired 
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landed ſafely at Sandwich. 


\ 


before the legate, embarked his troops, and 

John, fearing his mercenaries would ſerve 
with the fame alacrity, in oppoſing Lewis, 
as they had done in oppreſſing the Englifh, 
committed the caſtle of Dover to the care 
of the gallant Hubert de Burgh, and retreated 
to Wincheſter. 2M -- 

In this retreat he met the pope's legate, 
juſt arrived from France, who now excom- 
municated Lewis by name, together with all 
his adherents and abettors. Lewis endea- 
voured to. avert the ſentence, by arrogating a 
title to the crown of England, in right of his 
wife Blanche, of Caſtile, who was grand- 
daughter to Henry II. but the legate refuſing 
to admit the juſtice of bis claim, he boldly 
ſet the pope at defiance, and marched againſt 
the caſtle of Rocheſter, which he ſoon re- 
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retired from court, much alarmed at this re- 
ply. Lewis, perſuaded that it would be of 
ſome conſequence for him to reach England 


duced. From thence he proceeded to Lon- 


don, where the barons and burghers did him 
homage, and took the oath of fealty, after 
he had ſworn to maintain the people in the 


ſſeſſion of their rights and properties, and 


re-eſtabliſh the privileges of the nation. 

He then took upon him to diſpoſe of eſtates 
and honours, and advanced Simon Langton, 
to the office of chancellor, who, incenſed 
againſt the pope, perſuaded the barons, and 


Lewis himſelf, to be preſent at divine ſervice, 


in deſpite of pontifical cenſure. The parti- 
zans of Lewis increaſed daily, while thoſe 
of John diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, 
who being many of them vaſſals of the crown 
of France, abandoned his ſervice, rather than 
fight againſt the ſon and heir of their natural 
ſovereign ; fo that John, unable to keep the 
field, after having garriſoned his caſtles, re- 
tired towards Briſtol and Glouceſter. Lewis, 
in order to avail himſelf of his adverſary's 
weakneſs, detached William Fitzpeters, Ro- 
bert Fitzwalter, and William de Hunting- 
field, into Efſex, great part of which they 
fubdued ; while he himſelf marched into Suſ- 
ſex, the caſtles of which being deſtitute of 
any important fortifications, he, ſoon reduced, 


i 
1 


Throughout this rapid progreſs, he met 
with no reſiſtance, except from William de 
Callingham'z who, with a thouſand archers, 
retired into the wilds and faſtneſſes of the 
county, held out againſt Lewis, and killed 
ſome thouſands of his Frenchmen, Lewis, 
finding it in vain to attempt the reduction of 
this bold adventurer, marched to Wincheſter, 
the city and caſtle of which he reduced, and 


received the homage of Hugt de Neville, 


| whe alſo delivered up the caſtle of Marlbe- 


rough. bis | 

John's affairs being rendered deſperate by 
the repeated ſucceſs of his enemies, he was 
deſerted by the earls of Warrene, Saliſbury, 
Arundel, Albemarle, and Oxford; and Lewis, 
elated by his proſperity, ſummoned a general 
council at London, in order to exact the oath 
of allegiance, from all the prelates and nobi- 
lity of England. Alexander, king of Scot- 
land, attended this aſſembly, and, according 
to the order he received, raiſed a ſtrong body 
of forces, with which he reduced the city of 
Carliſle, from whence he repaired to London, 
and did homage to Lewis, after that prince, 
and the Engliſh barons, had ſworn not to 
conclude a peace, without his concurrence. 

But notwithſtanding the amazing progrels 
of the French prince, the conqueſt of Eng- 
land proved yet a very arduous enterprize. 
The maritime ports were, in general, well af- 
fected to John; which counteracted the de- 
figns of Lewis, who was deſirous of poſſcſſ- 
ing the ſea coaſts, that he might either fe- 
cure a retreat, or admit a reinforcement, 
Dover, the moſt important port in the king- 
dom, ſtill defied his power, and the goverror 
made continual excurſions, and ravaged the 
lands of the barons, | 

Lewis, therefore advanced to inveſt that 
fortreſs, but it was fo gallantly defended by 
Hubert de Burgh, that after uſing all poſſible 
means to reduce it, he was obliged to remove 
his camp to a greater diſtance from the walls. 
He then had recourſe to threats and p.omiles, 
alternately, but the faithful governor, equal) 
proof to every attempt, continued to defend 
the place with ſuch intrepidity, that Lewis 


was at length forced to change the ſiege into 
a blockade. 
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a blockade. While he was vainly employed 
in this enterprize, the northern barons, in be- 
ſieging Barnard: caſtle, had the misfortune to 
Joſe Euſtace de Veſci, who was the principal 
of the confederates z , and though the city of 
Worceſter had declared for Lewis, it was af- 
terwards ' recovered to John, by the earl of 
pembroke, who, in conjunction with the earl. 
of Cheſter, and Fulk de Breant, retrieved, 

and fortified the Iſle of E[lIx. 
The einque ports, having equipped a fleet 
for the king's ſervice, intercepted a large te- 
inforcement deftined for Lewis, and cut off 
all communication with London, by ſea, John 
had been engaged in the marches of South 
Wales, againſt Reginald de Barouſe, and 
Llewellyn, who had declared for his enemies. 
Having reduced their caſtles, and levied an 
army, on whoſe attachment he could depend, 
he marched into Norfolk, ravaged the lands 
of the revolted barons, and compelled Gil- 
bert de Grant, whom Lewis had created earl 
of that county, to raiſe the ſiege of Lin- 
coln. 

Lewis, by excluding the Engliſh barons 
from his councils, and a flagrant partiality to 
his country men, had not only. incurred the 
diſregard of his moſt important partizans, but 
even induced them to repent of having invited 
a foreign prince into the kingdom. He was 
therefore deſerted by the earl of Saliſbury, 
William Beauchamp, and ſeveral other noble- 

men, at Whoſe defection he was incenſed, that 

he is ſaid to have formed a plan of revenge, 

which was diſcovered to them by the count de 

Melun, one of the chief confidants. That 
nobleman, deſpairing of recovery from a dan- 

gerous diſtemper, with which he was ſeized 

ar London, expreſſed a deſire to ſee ſuch of 
the barons as were left in the capital, and told 

them, he could not die in peace, until he had 

diſcharged his conſcience, by diſcovering an 

affair, in which they were deeply intereſted : 

then he gave them to underſtand, that Lewis 

determined to puniſh all the Engliſh, who 

bad eſpouſed his cauſe, as traitors to their 

lawful ſovereign, and that he had confirmed 

this reſolution by oath, in the preſence of ſix- | 
teen French peers, 


—— 
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| The barons, alarmed at this information, 
communicated it to their friends and confede-; 
rates, that they might embrace the firſt op- 
portunity of detaching themſelves, from ſuch 
a perfidious, and ungrateful chief. The ſitu- 
ation of the barons was now deplorable, and 
many of them (according to. ſome authors, 
no leſs than forty) had given John aſſurances 
of eſpouſing his cauſe ; but it does not ap- 


| pear, he was yet able to bring an army in- 


to the field, numerous enough to face the 
enemy. i us of Es 
That unhappy, monarch, after having ra- 
vaged the lands of the revolted barons in 
Norfolk, retired to Lynn, where he depoſited 
his treaſure, in a place of the utmoſt ſecurity. 
There he received advice, that the chief of 
the barons were retired to London, and that 
Lewis was ſtill ineffectually employed in the 
ſiege of Dover. He therefore determined to 
penetrate into the heart of the kingdom, and 
hazard a deciſive battle. With this view, he 
ordered the royal wardrobe, with all his rega- 
lia, to attend him, while he himſelf marched 
at the head of his army over the waſhes, be- 
tween Lincolnſhire and Norfolk, where he 
loſt his whole treaſure, baggage, and in ſhort, 
all the moveables that attended him, and he 


P%. 


himfelf narrowly eſcaped with life. 


Ina the evening he arrived at the abbey of 
Swineſhead, where he was ſeized with a vio- 
lent fever, ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by his 
grief for the irreparable loſs, and great fatigue 
he had lately ſuſtained. Next day, being un- 
able to ride on horſeback, he was carried in a 
litter to Sleaford caſtle, and from thence to 
Newark, where, having made his will, and 
appointed his eldeſt ſon Henry his heir, he 
died on the nineteenth of October, in the 
fifty-firſt year of his age, and eighteenth of 
his reign, 
His bowels were interred in the abbey of 
Croxton, and his body in the cathedral of 
Worceſter, between the graves of St, Of- 
wald, and St, Wulſtan, John was in his 
perſon, of a ſtature above the middle fize, 
elegant ſhape, and agreeable countenance ; 
and it would have been happy for his mn + 
| 1 
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if the qualities of his mind had borne any | tal compound, muſt be deemed a maſs of 
proportion to thoſe of his perſon. I horror. 1 
The predominance of his paſſion for plea- | Deſtitute as he was of every principle of 
ſure, and indolence, ſtifled every generous |, virtue, the æra of his reign is memorized, by 
and laudable emotion in his breaſt, and no- | the glorious inſtitution of Magna Chara, 
thing but the moſt imminent danger, could | which was the effect of his tyranny and op. 
rouſe him from his habitual ſupineneſs. In | prefſion, and ſtands as a leſſon to inſtruct us, 
proſperity, he evinced an arrogance moſt ex- | that cauſes to finite beings apparently bad, 
ceſſive; in adverſity, a condeſcenſion moſt | may be productive of ſuperlative good; fox, 
abject. By his perfidy, he loſt that allegi- | from his want of thoſe diſpoſitions which dig. 
ance, ſo eſſential to the happineſs of a prince, | nify the man, and adorn the prince, ſuch in. 
nor could he ever reclaim his ſubjects, while | valuable privileges accrued to England, as 
the tool of implacable reſentment. The mur- | have ever fince rendered her, the happieſt of 
der of prince Arthur, has ſtained his name | nations, 

with indelible infamy, and his whole men- 
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B O OK V. 


From the Death of King Joan, to the Death of ED WAR D I. 
a Period of Ninety-One Vears. 


HENRY III. ſurnamed of WIN CHESTER. 


an. TouN left his kingdom, in a 
1476 on the brink of falling under the 
dominion of a foreign prince. Lewis had al- 
ready conquered the metropolis, ard ſo ex- 


ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, ' 


tended his intereſt, that the royal family had 


very little hopes from the ſmall number of no- 
blemen, who adhered to the late king. Henry, 
the heir, and eldeſt ſon of John, being but 


nine years of age, at the time of his father's 


death, was not only incapable of the arduous. 


taſk of government, but alſo af diſcerning, 
which of his ſubjects, from integitꝝ and abili- 


__ 
9 


ties was beſt qualified for that inſtant of- 


fice. 
While the government was rent civil 
rage, and forcign invaſion, deſtitutè ef. an 
able and honeſt guardian, the wiſe and gal- 
lant earl of Pembroke, boldly ſeized the h&m 
of ſtate, anxious of delivering it from lawleſs 
uſurpation. He well knew that the majority 
of the barons were diſpoſed to renounës the 
Intereſt of Lewis, and that the death of John 
had obviated all pretence for oppoſition. He 
No. 13. 175 . 


| 


a 


therefore called a council of the barons, at 
which, 'all who adhered to the royal family, 
attended, 5 | 

In the midſt of this aſſembly he placed 
young Henry, ſaying, ** behold your king:“ 
and, after a ſhort pauſe, thus ſeriouſly remon- 
ſtrated. * My dear countrymen, though we 
e expreſſed a juſt reſentment againſt the fa- 
te ther of this prince, becauſe his conduct 
& was iniquitous, this little child is free from 
ee the imputation of his father's guilt. Pu- 
te niſhment can be inflicted, with juſtice, but 
% on the offender, and reaſon and revelation 
« combine to inſt ruct us, that the ſon ſhall 
« not bear the iniquity of his father; we 
« ought therefore, to compaſſionate the caſe 
„ of this infant king, and zealouſly to unite, 
« in driving Lewis, ſon to the king of 
« France, with his people, out of our land. 
« Thus ſhall we revive the ancient glory of 
ce our country, and break the reproachful 
« chains of ſervile bondage.“ | 

This remonſtrance had ſuch an effe& on the 
whole aſſembly, that they unanimouſly ex- 

' 6 8 claimed, 
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claimed. Let Henry be king, let Henry be Lewis, in the mean time, was blocking up 
king.“ Accordingly, the ceremony of his the caſtle of Dover, and had frequently at- 
coxonation was performed at Glouceſter, on | tempted to corrupt the fidelity of the gover- 
the feſtival of St. Simon and St. Jude; by | nor, by the moſt alturing propoſals 3 but Hy. 
the biſhops of Wincheſter, Bath and Wor- bert de Burgh, nobly dildained his offers, and 
ceſter, in preſence of the pope's legate, arch- | declared, that he would defend the right of his 
biſhop Langton being then at Rome, ſollicit- young ſovereign, at the expence of his life 
ing a releaſe of his ſuſpenſion. In order to | and fortune. : : 
conciliate the favour of the people, and re- Lewis, finding that neither forcible nor le- 
claim thoſe who had deviated from their alle · Hient methods would prevail over the inflexi- 
giance; the young king took the cuſtomary ] ble honout of Hubert, gaiſed the ſiegę, and re- 
oath, and, in particular, ſolemnly bound him - paired to London. Having ſecured his intereſt in 
ſelf, to perform every article of the two char- | that metropolis, he inveſted the caſtle of Hert. 
ters granted by his father, with the greateſt | ford, which ſurrendered, after a faint re. Wi 
punctuality. : | LES ſiſtance. Robert Fitz- walter, hereditary ca. 
The legate inſiſted on his doing homage to tellan of this fortreſs, demanded the cuſtody 
the holy fee, a demand, with which the no- of it, but had the mortification to hear himſefti . 
blemen preſent thought it neceſſary to comply; | upbraided as a traitor, and fee the govern. 
the barons then took the oath of allegiance to | ment of the fortreſs conferred on a French. | 
their new ſovereign, and his perſon was com- man, and the caſtle garriſoned with fo- 
mitted to,the guardianſhip of the earl of Pem- | reigners. AY 
broke, who acted as regent of the kingdom. | This inſulting act, produced a general cla- 
This honourable and important office, could | mour among the Engliſh, who were not only , 
not have been' conferred on a perſon of greater depnved of their eſtates, but reviled (tho? too 
abilities, or more inviolable honour, and per- | juſtly) as traitors unworthy to be truſted with , 
haps none but himſelf could have healed the | a place of importance. They now. perceived, { 
wounds of his bleeding country. From his | the truth of Melun's diſcovery on his death- c 
attachment to his late ſovereign, he was per- | bed, and conſidered themſelves as victims, 1 
fectly acquainted with the cauſe of the trou- | devoted to deſtruction. In the mean time, * 
W 
c 
n 


bles in which he was involved, and the in- | Lewis purſued his conquefts, and about the 
trigues of thoſe by whom they had been ex- end of the year, returned to London, But 
cited. Nor was he ignorant of the averſion | the regent, while the French monarch was 
of the barons to the prince, whom they in- availing himſelf of the king's death, exerted 
vited, or of their ſecret negotiations, for re- | his utmoſt abilities, in ſecuring the intereſt of 
nouncing the intereſt of Lewis ; from whence | young Henry. He informed the pope of his 


at 


he juſtly concluded, that ſecurity of exemp- | coronation, and ſollicited his protection in fa- 
tion from the penaltics of rebellion, would | vour of a prince, encompaſſed with foreign ir 
effect a total diſſolution of the. confederacy. | and domeſtic enemies. | | hk 
He therefore notified, by circular letters, ad- Innocent, ever attentive to his own intereit, cl 
dreſſed to all the barons and corporations of | applied himſelf to the preſervation of Eng- 9 
the kingdom, the cororation of young Henry, | land, as a part of St. Peter's patrimony. He {i 
and offered a general indemnity, to all who | empowered his legate to renew the excommu- g 
ſhould return to their allegiance. nication againſt Lewis and his adherents. The hi 
This affurance, and the known probity of | whole body of the clergy eſpouſed the royal 4c 
the regent, ſtrongly impreſſed many of the | cauſe, the French prince having incurred their WF m 
Confederate barons z who were farther influ- | diſpleaſure, by deſtroying their poſſeſſions, ſlo le: 
enced by the ſentence of excommunication, | that Lewis readily conſented to a ſhort truce; WF | 
which at the command of the legate, was re- during which, he held a general aſſembly a: WWF co 
peated every Sunday, Oxford, while the regent convoked another en 
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it Cambridge, and demanded a prolongation 
of the truce, which Lewis, on hearing that 
the pope intended to excommunicate him in 


full confiſtory, _—_— to; that he might have | 
0 


opportuni vifiting Paris, and obtain- 
ral from his Father, a fupply of men and 
money. . ap 
A. D. 1217. His abſence greatly promoted 
the royal cauſe, for immediately on his depar- 
ture, the earls of Salifbury, Arundel, War- 
renne, and the young earl Mareſcha}, returned 
to their allegiance, and afterwards acted with 
reat zeal in che fervice of the young king. 
Phe jegate, to excite others to follow their 
example, offered to all who would embark in 
the royal cauſe, the fame privileges with thoſe 
who undertook a cruſade. g 

The cinque ports, and other maritime 
places, declared in favour of Henry, and fit- 
ed out a ſtrong fleet, to diſpute the return of 
Lewis. That prince, having procured a rein- 
forcement of mercenaries, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Perche, embarked for 
England, and was met in his paſſage by the 
royal fleet, who took a great number of his 
ſhips, but he himſelf, with the earl, and a 
conſiderable body of foldiers, eſcaped, and 
landing at Sandwich, reduced the town to aſhes, 
The truce being now expired, the earl of 


Cheſter inveſted the caſtle of Mont Sorrel, in 


the county of Leiceſter, defended by a French. 

ado ; and Lewis detached the earl of 
erche, with an army of twenty thoufand 

men tc ſuftain the beſieged, 

Tbe Engliſh, being greatly inferior in num- 

bers, retired, and- the count advanced, and 


inveſted the caſtle of Lincoln, which was 


held for the king, though the town had de- 


clared for the barons. As this was a place of 
great importance, the regent determined to 
ſuccour it, though at the expence of an en- 
gagement. Accordingly, having aſſembled 
his forces with great diligence and ſecrecy, he 
advanced as far as Newark, within twelve 
miles of Lincoln, before the count had the 
leaſt intimation of his approach. 

The French general thus ſurprized, called a 
council of wir, when ſome of the moſt experi- 
enced officers, deemed it expedient to quit the 


1 


town, in order to eng 


age the earl of Pem- 
broke in the open plain, where he could charge 
wich his cavalry, which would otherwiſe be 
uſeleſs, but the majority were for continuing 
the fiege, and keeping themſelves within the 
walls of the town, which was in no danger of 
being forced by the regent. | * 
In conſequence of this opinion of the ma- 
jority, they repaired the fortifications, ſo as to 
render the place defenſible, and the regent ap- 
proaching, without oppoſition, threw into 
the caſtle, by a poftern, a choice body of 
troops, under the command of Fulk de 
Breant, who, according to his inſtructions, 
ſallied out furiouſly on the beſiegers, while the 
earl of Pembroke affaulted one of the city 
gates. This double, and unexpected attack, 
threw the enemy into the utmoſt terror and 
conſternation, who were entangled for want of 
room, and faw themfelves charged with in- 
credible impetuoſity; the legate having given, 
to animate the common ſoldiers, abſolution, 
and full aſſurance of paradiſe, to all who 
ſhould fall in battle, againſt the enemies of the 
church ; ſo that they behaved, in general, 
with ſurprizing alacrity and reſolution. Un- 
able to oppoſe the vigorous attacks of che royal 
army, they would fain have conſulted their 
ſafety, by a precipitate flight ; but the earl of 
Perche rejected the expeditar, as mean and 
inglorious, and at length, aiter ſurprizing ef- 
forts, to rally his troops, and ſuſtain the im- 
petuoſity of the Engliſh, ſeeing them totally 
routed, and diſdaining to furvive the diſgrace, 
ruſhed upon the ſwords of the enemy. 

A great number of barons and efquires 
were taken priſoners, and no quarter given 
to the French, who were all cut to pietes. 
The town, which had long eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the barons, abandoned to pillage, and the 
ſoldiers gained ſuch a vaſt booty, that they- 
diftinguiſhed the pillage by the appellation of 
Lincoln fair. 

This victory was deciſive, and attended 
with many happy circumſtances. The French 
evacuated the caſtle of Mont-Sorrel, which 
was inftantly diſmantled, at the command of 
the regent. All the adjacent country, imme- 
diately ſubmitted to the royal army, and the 
regent 
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regent,” having. appeaſed the tumults in the 
north, prepared to march to the ſouthward, 
and attempt the reduction of London. 
The news of this defeat, ſtruck Lewis with 
the utmoſt conſternation. He immediately 
raiſed the ſiege of Dover, which ke had re- 
inveſted, and returned to London, in order 
to repair the loſs he had ſuſtained. He then 
diſpatched letters to his father, the king of 
France, ſolliciting a ſpeedy reinforcement, 
without which, it would be impoſſible for 
him to face his enemy in the field, or even 


quit the kingdom with ſafety. Philip, un- 


willing to embroil himſelf farther with the 
pope, affected to diſclaim his proceedings, 
and publickly refuſed him compliance, but 
at the ſame time, permitted Bianche, his 
daughter- in law, to equip an armament in her 
own name, for the relief of her huſband; 
and accordingly a ſtrong fleet was prepared to 
tranſport a conſiderable army to England. 
The regent, was no ſooner informed of this 
expedition, than he ſent out a ſtrong fleet, 
under the command of Philip d* Albiney, and 
John de Mareſchal, to intercept them in their 
paſſage, and prevent their debarkation in Eng- 
land. The French fleet ſoon appeared, and 
was attacked with ſuch fury by the ' Engliſh, 
that the greateſt part of their ſhips were 
taken, and the reſt obliged to make for 
France. Figs 

This misfortune, was the more ſeverely felt 
by Lewis, as the Engliſh army approached 
London, in which he ſoon found himſelf 
blocked up, by the regent, without any hopes 
of relief; the people now expreſſed their diſ- 
content, without reſerve ; his principal parti- 
zans had been taken priſoners at Lincoln, 
many had deſerted him already, and others 
were on the point of defeftion. His enemies 
were maſters of the ſea, and himſelf beſieged 
in a foreign country, and cut off from all 
ſources of ſuccour and ſupply. In this for- 
lorn ſituation, he demanded an honourable 
peace of the regent, in which all his allies 
ſnould be included. 

The earl of Pembroke, willing to evade an 
open rupture with the king of France, who 
would doubtleſs exert his power, in ſaving 


» —— 


ation of Lewis, Henry made his public entry 


his ſon from ruin, readily complied with his 
demand. 6 1 

Conferences were accordingly opened, and 
a treaty of peace concluded, on the following 
terms: That all the adherents of Lewis, ſhould 
be reſtored to the eſtates and poſſeſſions they 
enjoyed before the commencement of the 
troubles 3 that the city of London ſhould re- 
tain her antient privileges; that all priſe. 
ners, taken ſince the arrival of Lewis, ſhould 
be releaſed, and commiſſioners appointed, ta 
ſettle the terms on which the reſt ſhould be 
ranſomed or exchanged; that all the Engliſh, 
without diſtinction, who had revolted againſt 
John, ſhould take the oath of allegiance to 
Henry; that the hoſtages delivered to Lewis, 
for the ranſom of priſoners, ſhould be ſet at 
liberty, upon the payment of the money; 


that all places, towns, and caſtles, occupied 


by Lewis, in England, ſhould be ſurrendered 
to king Henry ; that the king of Scotland, 
might be comprehended in the treaty, upon 
reftoring all that he had ſeized during the 
war, the ſame reſtitution being made to him 
by the Engliſh monarch ; that the prince of 


| Wales, ſhould enjoy the benefit of the ſame 


ſtipulation ; that Lewis ſhould relinquiſh all 
the iſles that were held in his name, and re- 
nounce the homage he had received from the 
Engliſh ſubjects; that all the ſums which were 
due to him, -and the terms of paying which 
were fully expired, ſhould be regularly remit- 
ted; and that eccleſiaſtics ſhould enjoy the 
benefit of this treaty, not in their clerical ca- 
pacity, but only with reſpect to their law- 
tees. | 

Lewis alſo promiſed to uſe his intereſt with 


his father, that the foreign dominions belong- 


ing to the royal family might be reſtored, and 
that on failure in his remonſtrances on this ſub- 
jet, he would make the reſtitution, on his 
own acceſſion to the crown of France. 

This treaty being ratified and confirmed b) 
the pope's legate, Lewis received abſolution, 


and ſailed for France, after having borrowed 


five thouſand marks of the citizens of Lon- 
don, to pay his debts, and defray the expences 
of the voyage. Immediately on the embark- 


into 


W 
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this voluntary oath, afforded. the barons more 
ſatisfaction, than could ever have reſulted 
from the victories of a foreign prince, by which 
he would have been enabled to enſlave them 
deeper. 24 7671 wk et | 
The noblemen and citizens on this occa- 
Gon, took the oaths of duty and allegiance to 
their new ſovereign. The ſword of civil diſ- 
ſention being now appeaſed, the regent now 
applied himſelf to the improvement of that 
peace, which he with great Aificulty obtained. 
This proved a very arduow yndertaking, as 
ſome of the nobility delete de the grants of 
John to be valid, as he died ꝓoſſeſſed of the 
regal power; and others, had received from 
him grants of eſtates, which the late treaty ob- 
liged him to reſtore. This created many debates 
in the council, as well as excited perſonal ani- 
moſities among the noblemen, who, during 
the late diſputes, had eſpouſed the intereſt of 
different parties. 1 | 
A. D. 1218. In order to appeaſe any diſ- 
turbances that might ariſe from either of theſe 


ſtrates of the kingdom, to obſerve the two 
charters of king John, and to exact an oath 
from all perſons, that they would obſerve 
them with the greateſt punRuality, The carl 
of Pembroke, whoſe whole conduct ſeems to 
have been influenced by a genuine ſpirit of 
patriotiſm, in order to ſpare the expence that 
would have attended the reduction of Llewel- 
lyn, prince of Wales, prepoſed honourable 
terms of accommodation, to which that prince 
acceded, and was afterwards abſolved by the 
legate, at the earl's interceſſion, This was the 
laſt exertion of legatine power, by Gualo, 
who was recalled by Honorius, ſucceſſor to 
M Pandulph being veſted with that 
ce. BA 
A. D. 1219. The nation now ſuſtained 
an irreparable loſs, by the death of the earl 
of Pembroke,” who was removed from this 
[age of life, in the midſt of the wiſeſt and 
moſt faithful endeavours to confirm the peace 


and happineſs of the ſubjects of England. 
No. 13. : 


cauſes, the regent ſent orders to all the magi- 


| 


F 
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into London, amidft the ſhouts and acclama- | 
tions of the populace. . Here he ſwore to 
maintain the nation in all ics privileges, and 


This nobleman, was no leſs eminent for his 
honeſty, than his capacity, being not only en- 
dowed with a good head, but poſſeſſing a good 
heart, No man, in fo exalted a ſphere, ever 
had, and none ever deſerved to have fewer 
perſonal enemies. It was his peculiar” happt- 


nels of his country, that the young prince loſt 
ſo faithful a guardian, and wiſe a preceptor, 
before he had time to imbibe his excellent in- 
ſtructions, and imitate his ſhining example. 
He was ſucceeded by William de Roches, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and Hubert de Burgh, 
who ſo gallantly defended Dover-caſtle, was 
created chief juſticiary of the realm. 

A. D. 1220, As the king*s coronation had 
not been ſolemnized with the uſual formalities, 


nal Langton, who was now freed from the 
ſuſpenſion, on account of which, he had quit- 
ted the kingdom. Immediately after the co- 


progreſs through the different counties of the 
kingdom, in order to examine the conduct of 
the ſervants of the crown, and remove ſuch 
governors, as were thought averſe to the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration. None of theſe oppoſed 
the king's meaſures, except William de Albe- 
marle, caſtellan of Rockingham, who had 
arrogated a kind of ſovereignty, and affected 
to deſpiſe the laws of government. This im- 
perious nobleman, retuſed to reſign his em- 
ployment, and put himſelf in a poſture of de- 
fence z but hearing of the concurrence of the 
neighbouring governors with the king's party, 
he thought proper to ſurrender on capitu- 
lation. | | 

A, D. 1221. After this expedition, Henry 
returned to London, where, with his own 
hands, he laid the firſt ſtone of the new ab- 
bey-church of Weſtminſter, which remains to 
this day, a monument of the architecture of 
that age. About the ſame -time, cardinal 
Langron, archbiſhop of Canterbury, tranſ- 
ferred the body of Thomas Becker, from the 
ſtone coffin, and vault in which it was firſt in- 
terred, to a rich ſhrine of gold, adorned with 
precious ſtones. This pompous ceremony, 


„ Was 


neſs, to reconcile the maxims of policy, to. 
| the ſtrifteſt rules of juſtice, and the unhappi- 


the ceremony was again performed, by cardi- 


ronation, Heary ſet out with the regent, on a 
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was performed in the preſence of the king, 
and Pandulph, the pope's legate, ſurrounded 
by a vaſt multitude, many of whom came 
from foreign parts, meerly to be ſpectators of 
ſo ridiculous a ſolemnity. 

In the mean time, the earl of Albemarle, 
reſenting the late proceedings of the king, 
fortified himſelf in his caſtle of Biham, and, 
inſtead of obeying a ſummons to a general 
council, at Weltminſter, raiſed a body of 
troops, and ſurprized the caſtle of Fotherin- 
gay, in Northamptonſhire. He then returned 
to Biham, where he compelled all tradeſmen 
and merchants, to purchaſe his paſſports, on 
pain of being plundered of their effects. 

The council, informed of theſe illegal pro- 
ceedings, aſſembled an army to beſiege his 
caſtle, determined to puniſh him with the ut- 
moſt rigour of the law. William, apprized 
that the king's ttoops were in full march againſt 
him, retired into the north, leaving the caſtle 
of Biham to a governor, who did not ſur- 
render, till reduced to the utmoſt extremity. 
The rebel, at length, through the mediation 
of the archbiſhop of York, effected a recon- 
ciliation with the regent, of whom he obtained 
forgiveneſs, in conſideration of his ſervices to 
the late k ing. 

This diſturbance being quelled, the king 
advanced againſt the prince of Wales, who 
had inveſted the caſtle of Buelt, belonging to 
Reginald de Barouſe, but he retired at the ap- 
proach of the royal army, and Henry purſued 
him to Montgomery, and there erected a caſ- 
tle, to prevent future incurſions, Notwith- 
ſtanding the care which had been taken ſince 
the acceſhon of young Henry, to appeaſe the 
tumults of the nation, ſome turbulent people, 
about this time, took occaſion to excite civil 
broils and commotions. 

The citizens of London, having obtained 


the prize in a wreſtling match, a ſteward 


belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter, one 
of the combatants, piqued at the glory he had 
loſt, and determined to revenge the diſgrace, 
propoſed a ſecond conteſt, and a ram, as the 
prize of the victor, The Londoners, who 
flocked to the place of diverſion, were ſud- 
denly attacked by the ſteward, and a band of 
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armed ruſtics, by whom, being cruelly maim. 


ed and wounded, they were obliged to fly for 


refuge into the city, The citizens, incenſe 
at this outrage, took to their arms in a tumul. 
tuous manner, determined to be revenged on 
the perfidious ſteward. Serle, the mayor, 
endeavoured to appeaſe the mob, and referred 
them to the abbot for ſatisfaction; but this 
moderate expedient was rejected at the inſti. 
gation of Conſſantine Fitz- Arnulf, a rich, fac. 
tious and popular citizen, who had been a zeal. 
ous partizan of the barons, 

This incendiary, having inflamed the riot. 
ers, propoſed that they ſhould march againſt 
the abbot and hi&&ward, and level their 
houſes with the nd, The mob, readily 
embracing the propoſal, Conſtantine * him- 
ſelf at their head, proceeded to Weſtminſter, 
and having demoliſhed ſeveral houſes belong. 
ing to the abbey, returned in triumph to the 
city. 

The chief juſticiary, being informed of this 
outrage, excited at the inſtigation of Conſtan- 
tine, repaired to the tower, and ſummoned 
the citizens to appear and anſwer for their riot- 
ous proceedings, Conſtantine juſtified what 
he had done with unparalleled impudence, 
declaring, that he would repeat the ſame con- 


duct on a like occaſion, He was thus em- 


boldened, by a vain preſumption on the ſecu- 
rity which had been ſtipulated in favour of 
the adherents of Lewis; but the jufticiary 
informed him, that no benefit accrued from 
that ſtipulation to rioters, and that he, with 
his chief accomplices, ſhould be hanged the next 
morning; a ſentence which was punctually 
executed, notwithſtanding an offer of fifteen 
thouſand marks of ſilver for his ranſom. Ma- 
ny of the rioters were puniſhed with the am- 
putation of their hands and feet, and the king 
expreſſed his reſentment of this behaviour, by 
diſplacing the magiſtrates, and ſubſtituting 
others by his ſole authority. 

A. D. 1222. This act of ſeverity, 4s 
directly oppoſing the charters which had been 
ſo lately confirmed, raiſed an univerſal cla. 
mour amongſt the people; notwithſtanding 
which, the royal power was ſo abſolute at this 


period, that the king exacted hoſtages, _ 
TY 
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the peaceable behaviour of the citizens; and turbulent nobility, actuated by ſelfiſh and in- 
the corporation obliged themſelves, by an au- | tereſted motives, 


thentic deed, to deliver them upon demand, 


The barons, incenſed againſt Hubert, on 


. Theſe deſpotic meaſures were ſo diſpleaſing account of a late act for reſuming the lands 


to the nation in general, that in a ſubſequent 
council of the prelates and nobility, the king 
was peremptorily demanded to execute thoſe 
charters, to the obſervance of which he had 
ſolemnly ſworn. | 

The court had, ſince the death of the earl 
of Pembroke, adopted new maxims; and 
when this addreſs was preſented to the king, 
William Briwere replied, that it was unreaſon- 


able to demand the execution of charters, - 


extorted by force. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, offended at this raſh reply, obſerved, 
that if he loved the king, he would not pre- 
vent the peace of the kingdom. | 
Henry, though young, and beſet with fawn- 
ing creatures, diſcerned the equity of the de- 
mand, and the conſequences that might reſult 
from a refuſal, and therefore not only declared 
his approbation of what the archbiſhop had ob- 
ſerved, but iſſued orders for the exact execu- 
tion of the articles of the charter throughout 
the kingdom. The council, to teſtify their 
approbation of the king's behaviour on this 
occaſion, granted him a conſiderable ſubſidy, 
for relieving the chriſtians in the Holy Land, 
A. D. 1223, Philip Auguſtus, king of 
France, dying about this time, the council of 
England lent over ambaſſadors, to congratu- 
late Lewis on his acceſſion to the throne, and 
remind him of the promiſe he made, reſpect- 
Ing Normandy ; but the French monarch in- 
formed them, that he conſidered himſelf as 
freed from that obligation, by Henry's in- 
fringement of the articles of the treaty in the 
affair of Conſtantine, and neglect of reſtoring 
the ancient laws, purſuant to the charters. 
The deputics, finding their negotiation in- 
effectual, returned to England, declaring, 


that nothing but force of arms could recover 


Normandy, But Henry could not undertake 
an expedition of ſuch importance, with any 
probability of ſucceſs, at a time, when the re- 
venue of the crown was impaired by many 
alienations, himſcif a minor, and the harmony 
ot government diſturbed by a factious and 


and caſtles of the crown, determined, if poſ- 
ſible, to deprive him of his authority, Ia 
order to accompliſh their delign, they ſent 
Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, an implacable 
enemy to Hubert, to ſollicit a bull from the 
pontiff, declaring Henry of full age, and au- 
thorizing him to take the government into his 
own hands z and enjoining thoſe who held any 
offices of ſtate, to reſign them into the king's 
hands, that he might diſpoſe of them as he 
ſhould think proper, 

The pope readily complied with the bi- 
ſhop's requeſt, but the king, in conſequence 
of a mandate from his holineſs, was no ſooner 
in poſſeſſion of the caſtles, than Burgh's go- 
vernments were reſtored, The principal 
malccontents were the earls of Cheſter and 
Albemarle, Fulk de Breant, and Robert de 
Vipot, who, with ſome other diſcontented ba- 
rons held a meeting at Leiceſter, to concert 
meaſures for carrying their rebellious projects 
into execution; when the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and his ſuffragans, pronounced ſentence of 
excommunication on all diſturbers of the pub- 
lick peace, and particularly thoſe who refaſed 
to reſign the caſtles belonging_to the crown, 
which were then in their cuſtody, 

In conſequence of this ſpirited meaſure, the 
maleconteat barons repaired to Northampton, 
reſigned the lands, caltles, and honours which 
belonged to the crown, and renewed their 
oaths of allegiance to their ſovereign. 

A. D. 1224. But the tranquillity conſe- 
quent thereon, was ſoon interrupted, - by the 
unbounded ambition of Fulk de Breant, who 


had lately ſeized the lands of ſeveral free- 


holders, whom he ejected without legal pro- 
ceſs, and appropriated to himſelf, ſome paſ- 

ture ground that was formerly common, 
Complaints having been made of his ty- 
ranny, three judges were ſent to Dunſtable, to 
take cognizance of his conduct, who amerced 
him in one hundred pounds ſterling, in lieu 
of damages to the people whom he had op- 
preſſed, Enraged at this dctermination, he 
endea- 


endeavoured to apprehend the judges z two of 
whom eſcaped, 22 third — was. 
committed to cloſe - confinement in Bedfotd- 
caſtle, end treated with the-urmoſt indignity. 
The council at Northampton determined to 
puniſh the author of this act of violence with 
the utmoſt rigour ; and they accordingly le- 
vied forces, and ſummoned Fulk to ſurrender. 
the caſtle 3; but inſtead of obeying, he retired 
into Wales, and left the caſtle to the charge 
of his brother, who, after a deſperate re- 
ſiſtance was obliged to ſurrender. 
William de Breant, notwithſtanding the in- 
terceſſion of bis friends, was hanged, toge- 
ther wich four and twenty knights, and the 
fortreſs itſelf levelled to the ground. Fulk, 
diſappointed in his deſigns, had recourſe to 
the king's clemency, through the interceſſion 
of the biſhop of Coventry; and Henry, in 
conſideration of paſt ſervices, granted him his 
life, but confiſcated his eſtate, - and baniſned 
him the kingdom, | © 
A. D. 1229. A general aſſembly was now. 
held at Weſtminſter, in which Hugh de Burgh 
laid before the aſſembly, the ſtate of the 
king's affairs abroad, the ſucceſſes of the 
French, and the neceſſity of an immediate 
ſupply ; concluding with a motion, that a fif- 
teenth part of all moveables belonging to 
clergy, or laity, ſhould be granted for that 


purpoſe. 
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The people ſubmitted to this tax with great 
chearfulneſs, as the charters were again confirm- 
ed by Henry, who was now in the eighteenth 
year of his age. The Ciſtertians added a free 
gift of two thouſand marks; and the Jews 


preſented the king with five thouſand for his | - Langton obey 


tavour and protection. Thus ſupplied, Henry 
equipped an armament for an expedition in- 
to Guienne, under the command of his bro- 
ther Richard, who had reduced ſeveral places; 
but hearing that the main army of the French 
was advancing to give him battle, he re- 
treated, and through the interpoſition of the 
pope, a truce was concluded for three years. 
During theſe tranſactions in Guienne, Otho, 
the pope's legate, arrived in England, and a 


general aſſembly being conveged, while the 


king lay dangerouſly ill at Marlborough, he 


1 


made : a very extraordinary propoſal in the 
name of the pontiff. Having obſerved, that 
as the holy ſee had long been ſubject to the 
reproach of ſelling her favours for money, 
through che extreme indigence of the Roman 
church; it was the duty of all her members, 
to remove the cauſe of that imputation; he 
propoſed that tuo prebends in every cathedral, 
and as many cells in every convent in Eng- 
land, ſhould be granted to che pope by an 
authentic deed, confirmed by an act of the 
general aſſemoly. 154 | 

This demand appeared ſo unreaſonable, that 
the council continued ſilent, till the legate 
complained of being ill treated, when they 
told him, that the abſence of the king, and 
ſeveral principal members, would not permit 
them to deliberate on a point of ſuch im- 
portance. ' Otho, with a true pontifical ar- 
rogance, deſired them to continue the ſeſſion, 
till the arrival of his majeſty, and the princi- 
pal members; but regardleſs of his importu- 
nity, they broke up, without ſo much as con- 
ferring on the ſubject, ſo that the legate was 
obliged to wait another opportunity. 

During this interval, he made a progreſs 
through the northern counties, where, under 
pretence of the right of procurations, he 
fleeced the churches in ſuch a manner, that 
the people in general, complaining to the 
pope, he was recalled, in order to avoid ex- 
alperating the Engliſh at ſuch a junEture. At 
the ſame time, the pontiff deputed the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to demand a poſitive 
anſwer to the propoſal he had made by his 


legate, | 
ed the mandate, and the king, 
with the advice of the prelates, declared, That 
as the affair concerned all the powers in Chriſt- 
endom, he would conform to the reſolutions 
of the other potentates. During theſe tranſ- 
ations, Lewis king of France, was poiſoned by 
his ſon Lewis IX. under the guardianſhip of 
Blanche, of Caſtile, who was allo declared te- 
gent of the kingdom. ; 
A. D. 1226. Henry began his reign with 
a tranſaction which afforded an unfavourable 
omen of his future government. As he could 


not, with the leaſt pleauſibility, demand 3 
grant 
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grant of money from the afſembly, after the 
large ſubGdies he had ſo lately received, he 
reſolved to revive an expedient, practiſed by 
his uncle Richard, after his return from Pa- 
leſtine. This was an impoſition of a certain 
tax, upon all perſons who enjoyed charters ; 
by which, the nation in general, and the mo- 
naſteries in particular, were aggrieved ; but 
this extortion was imputed to the juſticiary, 
who had gained an abſolute aſcendency over 
the king, and incurred the odium of the peo- 
ple, which was not a little increaſed by the 
death of the earl of Saliſbury, natural ſon t 


Henry II. n | 
A. D. 1227. This nobleman had done 
many ſignal ſervices to the king, and was con- 


ſidered as a rival in power with Hubert, who 
invited him to an entertainment in his houſe, 


where he was ſeized with a languiſhing diſ- 


temper, that brought him to the graves ſo 
that a general opinion prevailed, that he had 
been poiſoned at the inſtigation of the juſ- 
ticiar . \ | | 
* his diſguſt to the miniſter, was increaſed 
by the conduct of the prince, who, as he ad- 
vanced in years, diſcovered an avaricious, ca- 
pricious, irreſolute, and oppreſſive diſpoſition. 
The people were perſuaded, that a king, deſ- 
titute of maxims and reſolution, could never 
manage the helm of ſtate, and would there- 
fore be liable to the influence of ſome inſinuat- 
ing ambitious individual, who might rule him 
and his kingdom, as favourite, and prime 
miniſter, 
Henry was thus devoted to the caprice 0 
Hubert de Burgh, who, impatient of any con- 
troul, prevailed on the king to diſmiſs the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter from his councils, and 
accordingly, that prelate was ordered to retire to 
his dioceſe, After his departure, Hubert per- 
ſuaded the king, to render himſelf independent 
of thoſe reſtrictions that controuled him in his 
adminiſtration, and aſſume a deſpotic power. 
This advice, agreeing with the diſpoſition of 
the king, the juſticiary prevailed on him to 
exact five thouſand marks from the city of 
London, on pretence of that community's 
having lent the like ſum to Lewis, when he 
left the kingdom, He alſo exacted from 


No, I3. | 


Northampton, twelve thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, on various frivolous pretences, and ex- 
torted large ſums from the monaſteries, not- 
withſtanding their appeals to the pontiff; but 
that by which he incurred a general odium, 
was the unexpected revocation of the two 
charters, - which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to 
obſerve, and now renounced, alledging, the 
invalidity of any act paſſed in his minority. 
An univerſal ſpirit of diſſatisfaction, now 
prevailed among the barons, and prince Rich- 
ard, lately arrived from Guienne, took the 
advantage of this alienation, to inſult his bro- 
ther, in conſequence of a quarrel. about the 
inveſtiture of an eſtate in Cornwall, poſſeſſed 
by one Walleran, a German, who in his ab- 
ſence, had ſeized the manor, and now refuſed 
to produce his title. 

Richard, therefore, ſeized the eſtate, and 
refuſed to ſurrender it, till the title was deter- 
mined by the judgment of his peers. Henry, 
incenſed at this declaration, ordered his bro- 
ther to reſtore the lands in diſpute, or imme- 
diately quit the kingdom. Richard, boldly 
replied; that he would abide by the decifion 
of his peers; and retired to his own houſe. 
Hubert, adviſing the king to arreſt him with- 
out delay, but while he heſitated, Richard ſet 
out for Marlborough, where he communicated 
the tranſaction to the earl of Pembroke, who 
approving his behaviour, undertook to form 
an aſſociation to vindicate his right. 

Accordingly a plan was concerted, in con- 
currence with the earl of Cheſter, and ſome 
other noblemen, and a rendezvous appointed 
at Stamford, where they publiſhed a manifeſto 
containing their grievances, and demanded a 
confirmation of their charters, and reſtitution 
of their rights. The juſticiary, to evade the 
danger, that might reſul from this inſurrec- 
tion, adviſed the king to call a council ar 
Northampton, and promife the barons tv 
redreſs the grievances of the nation. This 
conceſſion, induced the barons to lay aſide 
their deſigns, and return to their allegi- 
ance. 
A. D. 1228. Stephen Langton, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, dying about this period, 
the monks of St, Auguſtin elected one ow 

S 13 c 


demanding the king's permiſnon. Henty, 
incenſed at their proceedings; refuſed to con- 
firm his election; and agents were diſpatched 
with appeals to Rome, when the TIT baving 
examined the merits of the caufe, annulled 
the election, and reſerved the nomination of 
another archbiſhop to himſelf, All the Eng- 
liſh envoys, concurred ' in recommending 
Richard le Grant, chancellor of Lincoln, who 
was accordingly appointed by the pope, and 
conſecrated at Canterbury, by the biſhop of 
Rocheſter, before he had received the pall. 
A. D. 1229. The buſineſs of the late 
convention at Rome, being in itſelf ſo ſcanda- 
lous, was induſtrioufly concealed till one Ste- 
ven Seagrave, came over from the pope to 
collect the tenths of all moveables throughout 
the nation, that had been ſtipulated by the 
agents, in conſequence of the pontiff 's con- 
ſenting to the nomination of Richard. A 
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de Hemiſham, to ſucceed him, without even | and Hei 


4 Henry, * 1  % his finances 
Broad, returned to England, and again de. 
rhanded ſubſidies, "Which à generous council 
granted to his thdigenee. OO 
The abſence of Henry from his dominions, 
occaſioned many diſturbances. The king of 
Connaught, knowing that moſt of the Engliſh 
troops were employed -in foreign parts, re. 
ſolved to avail himſelf of their abſence, and 
aſſembling a great number of vaſſals, invaded 
the lands of the Britiſh proprietors, which he 
waſted with fire and ſword. until he was op- 
poſed and-routed, by Geoffrey de Morico, 
juſticiary of Ireland. Llewellyn, prince of 
Wales, had alſo renewed his incurſions, ra- 
vaged: the borders of that country with im- 
punity, and returned with his plunder in 
of rep pet ebay 00s Cota wes. 
Henry marched into Wales, at the head of 
a numerous army, but meeting with ſome dif- 
ficulties; and much oppoſition, he retreated 


od >» 
> 


meeting of the nobility being called, on the without having reduced the enemy, or done 


arrival of Stephen, the members were aſto- 


niſhed at the propoſal, but as a mark of | 


reſpect to his holineſs, agreed to grant him a 
donation, without proceeding to a minute en- 
quiry into the effects of individuals. 

But while all the reſt of the nation diſco- 
vered ſuch a puſillanimous ſpirit, in ſuffering 
themſelves to be robbed of their property, by 
this religious freebooter; the earl of Cheſter, 
maintained his independence, inſiſted on his 
prerogative of Paleſtine, and forbad the nun- 
cio, or any of his agents to ſet foot within 
his territories, at their peril, "The collection 
of this tax was hardly finiſhed, when the 
king demanded freſh ſubſidies, to enable him 
to proſecute a war in France, for the recovery 
of his dominions on the continent. But after 
a numerous army had been collected from all 
parts of the kingdom, the expedition was 
prevented, by a neglect of the juſticiary, who 
had not provided a ſufficient number of tran(- 
ports. 14 


A. D. 1230. The following year, a feu- | 


tage was levied, to defray the expences of a 
ſecond armament, - which was accordingly 
tranſported into Bretagne, But the whole at- 


tempt was fruſtrated by impolitic conduct, 


* 
N 
4 


any thing worthy of notice.  _ | 
A. D. 1231. About this time, Richard, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, reſigned his breath, 
and the monks choſe Ralph de Neville, biſhop 
of Chicheſter, and chancellor, for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and Henry ſo approved their choice, 
that he put him in immediate poflefion of 
the temporalities of the ſce; yet he could not 
obtain the confirmation of the pope, who 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that, ſhould he be ad- 
vanced to the primacy, he would endeavour 
to detach the Engliſh church from its depend- 
ence on the holy ſee. N 

He therefore annulled his election, and or- 
dered the monks to chuſe another, and after- 


— 


laſt, they elected Edmund, treaſurer of the 
church of Saliſbury, who being choſen by re- 
| commendation of the pope, was duly con- 
firmed, This exertion of deſpotiſm in the 
court of Rome, excited a general clamour 
throughout the kingdom, 


It was now become a practice, to beſtow 


benefices on Italian prieſts, and inhibit the 
Engliſh, till theſe foreigners were provided 
for. This being conſidered as a national in- 
for de- 
livering 


ſult, many aſſociations were formed, 


wards a third, who was alſo rejected; but at 
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hivering the kingdom from ſuch ſhameful op- that means added the influence of his holineſs, | 
preſſion. Circular letters Were ſent to the bi- to the confederacy alteady formed againſt Hu- 
1 and chapters, warning them againſt fa - bert. The juſticiary's enemies perceiving the 

vouring ſuch practices, on pain; of . baving | fickle; temper of the king, by calumniating the 
their houſes burned, and their farms de- character and conduct of his miniſter, pre- 
ſtroyed. oe nnn een, ae vailed on his majeſty to recall the biſnop of 
Sincio, a Roman, clergyman, and preben- | Wincheſter to court. 
dary of St. Paul's, was ſeized in the neigh- That artful prelate, found means to obtain 
bourhood of St. Albans, by a number of the favour of this weak prince, by which he 
men in maſks, who confined him for five | filled the vacant poſts with his adherents, and 
weeks, and obliged him to pay a very conſi- while he ſtrengthened his own party, weaken- 
derable ſum. for his liberty. The barns, of the ed that of the juſticiary. About this time, 
Italian clergy were broke open, and their meal | the prince of Wales made freſh incurſions in- 
either given to the poor, or ſold in public; to the Engliſn territories, with impunity ; 
and when the magiſtrates interpoſed, counter- | the biſhop repreſented to the king, the diſ- 

feit warrants were produced by the riotors, grace of tamely ſuffering his dominions to be 
who generally appeared to the number of four- | ravaged by a handful of banditti. When 
ſcore, on ſuch occaſ ions. l Henry informed him, that his finances were 

In this manner they proceeded ſome time, not adequate to the expences of his houſhold, 

without . and the foreign clergy much leſs to the charges of a war; Peter took 

fled for refuge to monaſteries and convents. | occaſion to inveigh againſt the conduct of the 

The pope, on information of theſe outrages, prime miniſter, affirming, that his revenues 

wrote a letter to the King, inſiſting, that he were embezzled; that the wardſhips of the 

ſhould inflict an exemplary puniſhment on the | crown were beſtowed on individuals; that the 
delinquents, otherwiſe he would excommunt- | income of vacant: benefices were intercepted, 
cate his perſon, and lay his kingdom under an | as well as that reverting to the crown, by 
interdict. Henry, alarmed at theſe menaces, death or confiſcation ; adding, that by means 
appointed inquiſitions in the different parts of | of honeſt officers and ceconomy, he might, 
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the kingdom, and it Toon appeared, that they like his predeceſſors, keep his coffers always 
had been countenanced by all ranks and, de- full, and his power conſequently independent 
| grees apple. ind bog 6 of the general aſſemblxyñVA.At FQ 
ö A. D. 1232. At laſt, Robert de T wange, - Theſe inſinuations, gratified the avaricious 
a gallant young knight, who, under the ficti- | and rapacious diſpoſitions of Henry, who gave 
4 tious name of W. Wither, had headed. the immediate orders for all his ſheriffs, and of- 
1 rioters, appeared in the king's preſence, and | ficers of the revenue, to produce their ac- 
| owned himſelf the ringleader, in all the expe- counts. Many who were detected in frauds, 
0 ditions againſt the Italians, who, he alledged, were deprived of their offices, and impriſoned. 


had endeavoured to deprive him of the only 


Ralph Brito, treaſurer of the chamber, was 


f Patronage he enjoyed. Henry was charmed |. fined in a thouſand pounds, and his poſt be- 
; with his frank confeſſion, and as ſentence of | ſtowed upon Peter de Rivaux, nephew to the 
excommunication had been denounced againſt biſhop of Wincheſter. - Having removed the 
w | all concerned in thole riots, he ſent him to | dependents. of Hubert frow court, this artful 

Rome, with letters recommending him to the |. prelate prevailed with the king, to diveſt him 


Pope's indulgence. orf his office of juſticiary, and confer it on 
W Though the confeſſion of this young knight, Stephen de Seagrave, one of his principal ad- 
ol exculpated Hubert; his profeſſed enemy, Pe- | herents. | n 

od ter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, .infinu- | Mean while Hubert, pereciving that Peter 
* ated to the pope, that the juſticiary was actu- was bent on his ruia, and that the king's af- 
al ally concerned in the late diſturbances, and by fection was wholly alienated froia him, re- 


| tired: 
ing 55 


— 
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tired to the priory of Merton, in Surry, where 
he took ſanctuary; and Henry, whoſe reſent- 
ment againſt him was now as furious, as his 
confidence in him had been implicit, ' ordered 
the mayor of London to force him from his 
retreat, either dead or alive. þ 7 
This order being received in the evening, 
the mayor aſſembled the populace with the 
alarm bell, and having acquainted them with 
the purport of his majeſty's command, di- 
rected them to be ready to march the next 


morning, to ext cute the king's order. This 
direction was extremely grateful to the mob, 


who retained an implacable hatred againſt Hu- 
bert, ever fince- the execution of their fa- 
vourite leader Conſtantine, and therefore 
chearfully diſperſed, to make preparations for 
the enter prize. Dee een n: 
In the mean time, ſeveral citizens of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank, who ſeem to have had more 
regard to order and good government, than 
either the king, his council, or the mayor, 
repaired to the biſhop of Wincheſter, in South- 
wark, and repreſented to him the danger that 
might enſue, not only to the church of Mer- 
ton, but even the city itſelf, from the un- 
governed rage of a licentious multitude. The 
ptelate, inftead of acting 
moderation becoming his character, told them, 
that whatever might be the conſequence, the 
king's command muſt be obeyed. 
Animated by this declaration, and prompted 
by their own reſentment, the populace, to the 
amount of twenty thouſand armed men, 
marched towards the church of Merton, 
where Hubert was kneeling before the altar, 
expecting his fate, with great fortitude and 
reſolution. But the execution of this lawleſs 
command, was prevented by the remonſtrances 
of the earl of Cheſter, who, though a pro- 
feſſed enemy to Hubert, prevailed on the 
king, to obviace a reproach, he would in- 
evitably incur from ſuch tumultuous, ' as well 
as ungrateful proceedings, againſt a nobleman, 


whoſe whole life had been devoted to the ſer- 


vice of himſelf and family. 
Henry, affected with the ingenuity of the 
earl, and conſcious of the truth of his allega- 


with prudence and 


A 


dion, diſpatched a 
of London, which, by the care of the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, arrived time enough to pre- 
vent miſchief, and the mob returned to Lon- 
don, much chagrined at their difappointment, 

Hubert, afterwards, through the interceſ. 
ſion of the archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhop 


of Chicheſter, and earl of Cheſter, obtained 


time to prepare for his trial. Relying on the 
protection of this indulgence, he ſet out for 
St. Edmundſbury, on a viſit to his wife, and 
Henry, imagining that he istended to make 
his efcape, ſent a detachment of three hundred 
men, under the command of Geoffrey de 
Craucombe, to apprehend, and commit him 
Cloſe priſoner ro the tower. The party de- 
tached, found Hubert in the chapel of Brent- 


wood, with a croſs in one hand, and a conſe- 


crated wafer in the other; which having 
wreſted from him, he was dragged out by 
violence, and conveyed to prifan like a com- 
mon felon. Next day, Roger, . biſhop of 
London, repaired to court, to complain of 
this breach of the church's privileges, and 
threatened to excommunicate all concerned in 
it, unleſs Hubert was immediately releaſed. 

The king accordingly ordered him to be 
re-conveyed to the chapel z but at the ſame 
time, the ſheriffs of Hertford and Eſſex, 


were directed to raiſe the populace of thoſe 


counties, and beſet the place in ſuch a manner, 
that he could neither eſcape, or receive ſuſ- 
tenance; and offered him only the alternative 
of perpetual impriſonment, perpetual exile, or 
a confeſſion of his treaſon, 

The earl, conſcious of his innocence, dif 
dained to purchaſe life on ſuch inglorious 
terms, and after remaining in the chapel a 
whole month, and Jabouring under great want 
of the common neceſſaries of life, ſurrendered 
| himſelf to the ſheriff, who delivered him up 
to the conſtable of the tower. During his 
confinement the king, informed that he had 
depoſited a conſiderable ſum of money in the 
hands of the templars, demanded it of the 
"maſter, who refuſed to comply, without Hu- 
bert's order, which was immediately granted. 
This unreſerved compliance, appeaſed the in. 


tched a counter- order to the mayor 


dignation 
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digvation of Henry, who now declared, he' 


would never conſent to the death of a noble- 


may, to whom he and his father owed ſuch 
important obligations. He therefore liſtened 
to terms of accommodation, and Hubert, 
after - conveying to Henry all the lands he 


held of the crown, was permitted to enjoy 


the reſt of his fortune. 
A. D. 1233. The biſhop of Wincheſter, 
thinking his own power eſtabliſhed, on the 


ruins of that of Hubert de Burgh, affured 


Henry, that as few of the Engliſh nobility 
were well affected to his government, he 
could never render himſelf independent, 


kingdom. | 

He therefore adviſed him, to leſſen their 
power and influence, by depriving them of 
their lucrative poſts and employments, which 
he might beſtow on foreigners, and thereby 
ſecure their unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his plea- 
ſure. Henry, like a weak prince, believed 
his ſuggeſtions, and embraced his council. 

In a ſhort time, above two thouſand knights 
were imported from Gaſcony and Poictou, 
the native country of the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, who had invited them over to ſhare the 
ſpoils of the nation. Theſe were immedi- 
ately provided with lucrative employments, 
of which the Engliſh barons were diveſted. 
At length, the earl of Pembroke, at the inffi- 
gation of the Engliſh nobility, openly com- 
plained of this unjuſt adherence to ſtrangers, 
and told the king, that his attachment to fo- 


reigners,. alienated the affections of his ſub- | 


jets, and muſt, if perſiſted in, be attended 
with dangerous conſequences, frankly aſſuring 
him, that ſhould hc continue to laviſh his fa- 
vours on foreigners, the barons would be ob- 
liged to conſert ſome meaſures for deliver- 
ing the nation, from theſe rapacious inter- 
lopers, 

Wincheſter, who was preſent at this expoſ- 
tulation, immediately replied, that his inſo- 
lence deſerved chaſtiſement, adding, that the 
king had full liberty to call in what foreigners 
he though proper, for the ſecurity of his 
crown, and, that if thoſe already in Eng- 
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land, were not ſufficient, others ſhould be im- 
mediately invited over for that purpoſe. 
The Engliſh nobility, inflamed with this 
arrogant declaration, retired from court, and. 
began to form aſſociations, for the defence 
of their lives and fortunes ; while the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, affected to deſpiſe their re- 
ſentment, confiding on his foreign friends, 
who almoſt overſpread the kingdom, 5 
Soon after, the barons were ſummoned to 
attend a council at Oxford, but refuſed to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the inſults and treachery of 
perfidious foreigners. They received a ſecond 


and third ſummons, with promiſes, that their 
while they poſſeſſed the great offices of the 


grievances ſhould he redreſſed; but hearing 
that freſh ſwarms of aliens arrived daily, with 
military accoutrements, they ſent a deputation 
to the king, inſiſting on the removal of the 
biſhop of Wincheſter from all his councils, 
and the expulſion of his foreign aſſiſtants from 
the kingdom; otherwiſe they ſhould be ob- 
liged to transfer the crown of England, to 
ſome prince more worthy. of ſuch an exalted 
dignity. | 

This declaration alarmed the king, but the 
biſhop ſoon diſpelled his fears, aſſuring 
him, that he ſhould ſhortly be able, with the 
aſſiſtance of his foreign friends, to chaſtize- 
the inſolence of ſuch rebellious ſubjects, . who 
dared to treat their prince with ſuch indignity. 
Accordingly, all the barons that ſtil] continued 
about the court, were treated as enemies to 
their country, and obliged to give hoſtages for 
their peaceable behaviour. | 

At the ſame time, a conſpiracy was formed 
againſt the earl mareſchal, who, to avoid the 
execution, retired into Wales. As the ab- 
ſence of this nobleman, prevented the other 
barons from coming to any reſolution, the 
king, with the advice of Wincheſter, ſum- 
moned all his military tenants to meet him in 


| arms at Gloucefter, on the fourteenth of Au- 


guſt, and the barons,. refuſing to obey the ci- 
tation, were proſcribed as traitors, and their 
eſtates confiſcated, and given to foreign mer-. 
cenaries, 

The parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
earneſtly beſought the king to be reconciled to 
Uu u. + 3. 
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his barons, and exclamed againſt the practice followers thinking mortal, gathered round him, 


of proſcribing Enghſh noblemen, without 


ter, not only pretended to juſtify 
ceedings, but impudently aſſerted, that the 


Engliſh nobility were intituled to the ſame 


privileges with the of France. 

This falſe, as well as inſolent aſſertion, fo 
exaſperated the biſhops in general, that they 
roſe up, and threatened him with the ſentence 


of ex communication; and, when Wincheſter 


told them he was exempted from their ju- 
riſdiction, as having been conſecrated by the 
pope, to whom he appealed from any ſtep 
they might take to his prejudice z they de- 
nounced a general -ſentence againſt all thoſe, 
who had alienated the king's affections from 
his ſubje cts; but when Henry urged them to 
excommunicate the earl of Pembroke, they 
refuſed compliance, alledging the injuſtice of 


cenſuring a man, for vindicating his right and | 


property. 
The king, finding himſelf under a neceſſity 
of attacking the earl in the field, ordered his 
troops to rendezvous at Glouceſter, in order 
to march from thence into Wales. The earl, 
receiving advice of the approach of the royal 
army, ordered the cattle to be driven from the 
adjacent country, ſo that the king's troops be- 
ing deſtitute of forage and proviſions, were 
cbliged to retire into Monmouthſhire, to pre- 
pare magazines for their ſubſiſtence. The 
ear], informed that the king and his principal 
officers had taken up their garriſons in the 
caſtle Groſmont, while the army lay encamped 
in the open plain, ſurprized them in the night, 
routed them the firſt onſet, and 'took above 
five hundred horſes, with all the king's bag- 
gage, ſo that he was obliged to return to 
Glouceſter. Pembroke then undertook the 
fiege of Monmouth, which was defended by 
Baldwin de Guiſnes, who making a ſally, as 
the earl was reconnoitring the walls with a 
ſmall retinue, attacked them with the utmoſt 
fury. A deſpevate conflict enſued, in which 
the earl, after performing wonders, and kil- 
ling numbers with his own hands, was very 
near being carried off priſoner, when Baldwin 
received a wound with an arrow, which- his 


trial or conviction. The biſhop of Wincheſ- | 
the late pro- | 


at th. DJ 


try to his mercy. 


$ 


and gave the earl an opportunity of making 
err... | 

In the mean time, Pembroke's army march. 
ed up, and ſeeing the danger of their general, 
ſurrounded and took the whole party. In the 
mean time, Hubert de Burgh, who ſtil! con- 
tinued a priſoner in the caſtle of the Devizes, 
received advice that the biſhop of Wincheſter 
determined to take away his life, and that, in 
order to facilitate his deſign, he was ſolliciting 
the king for the government of the caſtle, 
communicated the darger of his ſituation to 
ſome of the guards, who, commiſerating the 
fate of ſo gallant a man, connived at his eſ- 
cape. But the governor, ſenſible of the im- 

rtance of his charge, detached a party in 
purſuit of the fugitive, whom they found in 
a church, and dragged back again to his 
priſon. 70 

At the remonſtrances of the earl of Saliſbu- 
ry and ſome other prelates, Henry ordered 
Hubert to be re-conveyed to the church, but 
with the ſame difadvantageous circumſtances 
as before, when at length, Richard de Siward 
routed the ſurrounding mob, and reſcued Hu- 
bert, who retired with him into Wales, and 
joined the earl of Pembroke, | 

A. D. 1234. That nobleman, early in the 


ſpring, defeated a conſiderable body of troops, 


commanded by John of Monmouth, ravaged 
the lands belonging to the king's foreign coun- 
ſellors on the borders of Wales, and laid the 
town of Shrewſbury in aſhes. Henry, in- 
ſtead of oppoſing the progreſs of the marel- 
chal, retired to Wincheſter, leaving the coun- 
The biſhops, therefore, 
ſollicited the king to compromize with Pem- 
broke, but he rejected this ſalutary advice, at 
the inſtignation of Wincheſter, unleſs that no- 
bleman would throw himſulf at his feet, and 
acknowledge himſelf a traitor. 


T heſe diſhonourable terms were rejected by 


the earl, who fell with redoubled fury, on the 
lands of the king's adviſers. But the crafty 
and inſidious Wincheſter, had concerted 4 
ſcheme unknown to all but himſelf. Ele wrote 
letters in the king's name, to Maurice Fitz- 


gerald, juſticiary of Ireland,. Walter and 
Hugh 
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Hugh de Lacy, and others, giving them to 


underſtand, that Richard, earl of Pembroke, 
had been deptived by a ſentence in the king's 
court, of all his honours and eſtates, and deſi- 
ring that they would ravage his lands in Ireland, 
in order to draw him over thither z in which 
caſe, if they would take him, either dead or 
alive, all his fortune in that kingdom, ſhould 
be divided among them. | 

This treacherous contrivance, hed the deſired 
effect; the earl ſet out for Ireland, with only 
fifteen attendants, and en his landing, was re- 
ceived by Geoffrey - de Mareis, with all the 
exterior marks of zeal and attachment, This 
traitor engaged to raiſe troops for his ſervice, 
and inveigled him into a parley with his col- 
leagues; on which occaſion, being deſerted 
by his followers, he received a mortal ſtab in 
the back with a poinard, of which he died 
in a few weeks, to the regret of all honefl 
men, who revered him as a nobleman of great 
yalour, capacity and virtue, a hater of tyran- 
ny, and zealous aſſertor of the conſtitutional 
rights of his country. But the unprecedented 
and infamous proceedings of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter and his adherents, now approached 
their final clauſe ; for in an aſſembly at Weſt- 
minſter, the prelates joined as one man in the 
common cauſe of liberty, and were well ſe- 
conded by the barons ; nor was there a ſingle 
adyocate in the whole aſſembly, for the prime 
miniſter and his foreign faction. 

Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ac- 
cuſed Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, and his 
foreign aſſiſtants, as acceſſary to the misfor- 
tunes that had befallen the kingdom, and the 
alienation of the affect ions of the people from 
their prince; and finally inſiſted on a ſpeedy 
redreſs of thoſe grievances, under which the 
nation had too long laboured, on pain of ſen- 
tence being denounced againft him and all his 
adherents, 

This ſpirited reſolution alarmed the king, 
who, according to the archbiſhop's demand, 
remanded Wincheſter back to his dioceſe, dif- 
miſſed Peter he Rivaux from the office of high- 
trealurer, and ordered. him to produce his ac- 
counts, and deliver up the caſtles in his cuſtody, 
Seagrave was ſoon after diveſted of his poſt of 


e 


* 


juſticiary, the foreignets were obliged to quit 
the country, and the Engliſh prelates and pv-, 
bility admitted into the privy council. 
This change of miniſters, was immediately, 
followed by a change of meaſures z ambaſ- 
ſadors were ſent to conclude a peace with Lle- 
wellyn and his aſſociates, and the king him- 
ſelf repaired to Glouceſter, to forward the ne- 
gotiation, In his way to that city, he re- 
ceived the news of Pembroke's death, and 
though he had proſecuted that worthy noble- 
man with the utmoſt virulence, could not re- 
frain from tears, when he heard the treache- 
rous manner in which he had been betrayed. 
Llewellyn conſented to the propoſals of 
peace, on condition that the barons who were 
in alliance with him ſhould be pardoned, and 
reſtored to their eſtates. Thele terms being 
granted, they repaired to court, and met with 
a favourable reception from his majeſty, wha 
among the reſt, diſtinguiſhed Hubert de Burgh 
with peculiar marks of his favour. Baſſet 
and Siward were created privy counſellors ;, 
Gilbert, brother to the earl of Pembroke, re- 
ceived the inveſture of the Engliſh and Iriſh 
eſtates, and Henry, having previouſly con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood, de- 
livered into his hands the mareſchal's ſtaff, in 
a parliament held at Worceſter, It being now 
reſolved to commence a proſecution againft 
the late miniſters, Edmund, archbiſhop of. Can- 


| terbury, produced copies of the letters which 


had been ſent to the Iriſh noblemen, for the 
deſtruction of the earl of Pembroke; the re- 
citation of which, filled the whole aſſembly 
with horror and indignation. The miſcreant 
authors were ſummoned to appear in court 
at Midſummer, to anſwer this, and other 
charges of mal-adminiſtration, but inſtead of 
obeying the ſummons ; Wincheſter and Ri- 
vaux took ſanctuaty in the cathedral of Win- 
ton, Seagrave retired to the church of St. Ma- 
ry Newark, in Leiceſterſhire, and another 
of the accomplices tied himſclf in a cellar in 
e | 
Edmund, who was a prelate of modera- 
tion, and averſe to all violent meaſures, pre- 
vailed on the king to grant them a fate con- 
duct; in conſequence of which, they came, 
3 e 
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from their retreats and appeared in court, to 
take their trial. Sac ay, | 
Peter de Rivaux, was dreſſed in the habit 
of a clergyman, under which were concealed 
a coat of mail and a ſtilletto. Detected in 
this diſguiſe, he fell on his knees and ſued for 
mercy, defiring time to regulate his accounts 
of the royal revenue, which was granted, 
though his lay poſſeſſions were - ſequeſtered. 
| Seagrave was fined a thouſand marks, and 
obliged to reſtore feveral manors that had 
been alienated from the crown in his favour, 
But Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, the princt- 
= offender, being a favourite of the pope, 
th on account of his riches, and military 
knowledge, was, at the deſire of his holineſs, 


fent to Rome to command his armies, and 


thus efcaped the judgment of his country, 
A. D. 1235. The council were now em- 
E in regulating the confuſed ſtate of the 
ingdom; the fortreſſes were committed to 


the care of Engliſh noblemen, well affected 


to their country; the extent of the civil and 
eccleſiaſt ical policy of the kingdom, was af- 
certained by certain reſtrictions, to prevent a 
mutual encroachment; and proclamations were 
iffued, to enforce a due obſervation, of th 
two charters of liberty. 
About this time, the emperor, Fredrick II. 
demanded Henry's ſiſter, Ifabella, in mar- 
riage ; the propoſal was embraced, the arti- 
cles of the contract ſettled, and the prelates 
and barons granted a ſcutage ; by which, 
thirty thouſand marks were levied, as a dowry 
for the young princeſs, who was immediately 
ſent, with a ſplendid retinue, into Germany, 
and the nuptials were celebrated at Worms, 
with great pomp, in preſence of a great 
number of perſons of the firſt rank in the em- 
ire. 
E The king now determined to marry Elea- 
nor, ſecond daughter of Raymond Berenger, 
count of Provence, whe had already diſpoſed 
of his eldeſt daughter to the king of France. 
The council approving this alliance, and the 
father the propoſals of Henry, the young 
lady was conducted by the ambaſſadors into 
England, and the ceremony performed at 
Canterbury, whence tbe royal pair proceeded 


| 


| 
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to London, which they entered with great 
ſplendor. Rn LIENS 

A D. 1236. The Sunday following, tho 
queen was crowned at Weſtminſter, with 2 
pomp exceeding any thing known before, 
But what completed the general joy on this 
occaſion, was the king's readineſs to gratify 
the people, by holding a court at Merton, 
in Surry, in which ſeveral regulations were 
made, and particularly the famous ſtature, re. 
lating to the dowers, and wills of widows ; 
the improvement of waſte z the exemption of 
heirs from uſury, during their minority, for 
debts contracted by their father; the limita- 
tation of writs, and other articles calculated 
for the eaſe and ſecurity of the people. 

There ſtill remained ſome grievances,. but 
they were ſuch as might eaſily be removed, 
A council, was therefore, ſummoned to be 
held at London, but the weakneſs of Henry 
ſoon re-appeared, notwithſtanding all the pains 
which the new miniſtry had taken to regulate 
his conduct. William de Savorie, biſhop 
ele of Valence, uncle to the queen, had at- 
tended her to England, and was' now become 
a great favourite with the pliant king. The 
Engliſh nobiiity, who were always remarkable 
for their hatred of foreign favourites, deter- 
mined to cruſh this new influence, before the 
minion could acquire a degree of authority; 
ſuffictent to affect the welfare of the nation. 

Accordingly; in an aſſembly convened at 
London, they preſented a remonſtrance to the 
king, who was ſo alarmed at their addreſs, 
that he retired to the tower, and there propoſed 
to finiſh the buſineſs of the ſeſſion; but the 
nobility, refuſing to attend in that place, 
Henry. had foreſight enough, on this occaſion, 
to remove to his palace, and prevent the com- 
plaints of his people. This had the deſired 
effect; the members, ſeeing all compulſion 
on their deliberations taken off, repaired thi- 
ther, and the king, by their advice, regulated 
the office of ſheriffs. COT OL 
Great abuſes had crept into the diſcharge of 
that important truſt, and the perſons in gene. 
ral, who enjoyed it, having been creatures 0 
the two laſt miniſters, were become obnox- 


ious to the people. Such, therefore, were 


diſchargeds 


| 
| 
| 
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dilcharged, and their places filled with men 
of birth, fortune and horour, above the 
temptation of mercenary actions. e 

The foreigners, alarmed at the power and 
influence of the barons, over the conduct of 
the king, employed every art to ſtrengthen 
their party. They prevailed on Henry to 
diſmiſs Ralph Fitz-nicholas, lord ſteward, 
and other. officers from the houſhold and coun- 
cil, and to demand the ſeal from the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, who was a conſummate lawyer, 
and upright judge ; but the prelate boldly re- 
fuſed to reſign bis poſt, except by order of 
that council, from which he had received his 
authority 

Rivaux, Seagrave and Paſſelwe were re- 
called to court, and recovered their former in- 
fluence ; the pernicious meaſures, for which 
they had been ſo juſtly diſgraced, were now 
revived ; the caſtle of Glouceſter, was com- 
mitted to their charge; in ſhort, they engroſſ- 
ed all the benefactions Henry had to beſtow. 
But theſe inſolent foreigners, not content with 
ſatisfying their avarice, muſt alfo gratify their 
revenge. They exhorted Henry to revoke 
all alienations of the crown demeſnes, and 
grants made the nobility before his marriage, 
and even engage the pope to interpoſe his au- 
thority. Accordingly, Gregory iſſued a bull, 
repreſenting thoſe grants as injurious to the 
honour of the crown, detrimental to the 
king's right of ſovereignty, abſolving Henry 
from the oath by which they had been con- 
firmed, and enjoining an immediate reſump- 
ton, 

This mandate was communicated to the 
parliament of Wincheſter, but the members 
rejected the propoſal with contempt, alledg- 
ing, that a compliance with the bull, would 
be an acknowledgment of ſubjection to the 
Roman ſee, of which they conſidered the | 
kingdom entirely independent. 

A. D. 1237. The new miniſtry, finding 
this ſcheme rendered abortive, by the re ſolute 
oppolition of the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, concerted another, for raiſing money to 
gatify their own avarice. 

With this view, another aſſembly was con- 
rened at Weſtminſter, where the king in- 
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dom, and renewed his former practices. 


formed them, that as his finances were EX- 
hauſted, by the expences attending his mar- 


tiage, and the queen's coronation, he defired 


they would grant him a ſubſidy, for the ne- 
ceſſary purpoſes of government. The aſ- 
ſembly replied, that former ſutiſidies had ne- 
ver been employed to the harour or advantage 
of the nation, but ſquandered on worthleſs 
foreigners, who ſupplanted his ſubj &s in 
poſts - of honour and profit, and ſeemed to. 
vaunt themſelves in oppreſſing the people. 
Henry, ſoothed by this ſpuited rep.y, pro- 


miſled to abide for the future, by council of 


his natural-born ſubje&s, and, that if they 
would now indulge him with a thirtieth part 
of their moveables, he would never aſk ano- 
ther ſupply, that ſhould . give them the leaſt 
cauſe of offence. In order to facilitate their 
compliance, he diſavowed the pope's bull, 
touching the refumption of grants, declared 
he would inviolably obſerve the liberties of 
Magna Charta, and ordered ſentence of ex- 
communication to be pronounced againſt all 
perſons, who ſhould dare to violate the ſacred 
conſtitution. - The aſſembly, influenced by 
theſe aſſurances, and the admiſſion of ſeverat-- 
Engliſh noblemen into the council, complied... 
with his requeſt, but on condition, that the 
money levied, ſhould be depoſited in certain 
abbeys and chuiches, as a fund ſacred ta the 
neceſſities of government; not to be laviſh: d 
on foreigners, who were no longer to rule, 
in prejudice of his natural- boro ſubjects. 

But Henry ſoon receded from theſe folemn 
proteſtations, through the prevailing influence 
of Valence, who directed every tranſaction, 
and graſped at every poſt of honour and ad- 
yantage. | 

The avarice and ambition of this favour- 
ite, ſo exaſperated the Engliſh: nobility, that 
a civil commotion would probably have en- 
ſued, had he not left the kingdom, on pre- 
tence of viſiting his own country; but as ſoon 
as he was informed that the reſentment of the 
barons had ſubſided, he returned to the 17 

e 
vertheleſs, being ſtill apprehenſive of danger, 
he prevailed on Henry, todeſire the pope would 


fend over a legate, whoſe authority, added to 


X x x that 
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that of the crown, - might intimidate the ba- 
rons, and reſtrain the mutinous ſpirit of the | 
people. The pope readily granted Heary's 
requeſt, Otho was invelted with legatine au- 
thority, and ſent over into England, _ 
Though lis arrival excited an univerſa 
clamour, he conducted himfelf with ſo much 
prudence and moderation, that he ſoon ac- 
quired the eſteem and veneration of the pub- 
lic. Henry, however, was ſo emboldened by 
his prince, that he made no difficulty of 
conferring all his favours on foreign miniſters, 
and totally diſregarded the remonſtrances of 
the Engliſh nobility. | : 

A. D. 1238. But though the king was 
averſe to their advice, the miniſtry found it 
abſolutely neceſſary, to engage ſome of the 
leaders of the oppoſition in their intereſt ; and 
they accordingly gained over John earl of 
Lincoln, and Simon de Montfort earl of 
Leiceſter. This ambitious young nobleman, | 
thinking himſelf too great for a fubject, aſ- 
pired to the dignity of a ſovereign. With 
this view, he paid his addreſſes ſucceſſively, 
to two heireſſes in foreign countries, the count- 
Seſſes of Boulogne and Flanders, but failing 
In thoſe attempts, he turned his eyes upon 
Eleanor, ſecond ſiſter of Henry, and widow 
of the wiſe and gallant earl of Pembroke. 

The foreign miniſters, reſolved to attach 
Simon to their intereſt, perſuaded Henry to 
conlent to the marriage, notwithſtanding ſhe 
had made a vow of chaſtity, at the deceaſe of 
Pembroke, and, as a confirmation of which, 
taken the ring, without the veil, from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the preſence of 
a great number of nobility. The king was 
ſeverely rebuked, for conſenting to this mar- 
riage, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
the barons, who oppoſed the foreign mi- 
niſters, were ſo incenſed at the defection of 
the earls of Leiceſter and Lincoln, that they 
began to concert meaſures for doing them- 
ſelves juſtice. ; 

Accordingly, the earls of Cornwall and 
Pembroke, with the greateſt part of the no- 
bility of England, engaged in a confederacy 
againſt the adminiſtration. They aſſembled 


3a arms at Southwark, and being — felves before the legate, the cenfures were a4 
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by the citizens, repaired to court, and pe. 
remptorily inſiſted that Lincola and Mont. 
fort, ſhould be removed from the council 
board, Henry, alarmed at this demand, hag 
recourſe to the good. offices of the legate, 
who, on the promiſe of large grants, appeaſed 
the reſentment of Cornwall; and a truce: wag 
concluded, till the firſt Monday in Lent, when 
all grievances were to be redreſſed, at a gene. 
ral council in London. | 

The barons appeared according to appoint- 
ment, but the carl of Cornwall being de- 
tachcd from the aſſociation, the grievances 
were but half redreſſed, and the diſpute was 
compromiſed, by the mediation of the legate, 
'The two earls were removed from the coun- 
cil, and Simon, fearing his marriage might be 
diſſolved by means of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, went privately to Rome, and pur- 
chaſed a confirmation of that venal court, 

Otho, having effected an accommoda- 
tion between the king and his barons, ſet out 
on a viſitation, towards thc north of England, 
and taking Oxford in his way, was ſumptu- 
ouſly entertained in Oſiney. After dinner, the 
ſcholars coming to pay their reſpects to his te- 
verence, were refuſed admittance, by his Ita- 
lian porter. Enraged at this indign treatment, 
they endeavoured to force their entrance, and 
the legate's ſervants running to ſuſtain the por- 
ter, an obſtinate frey enſued. A poor Iriſh 
ſcholar, begging at the grate, was miſerably 
ſcalded by the ſteward, who was brother to 
the legate; and a Welchman, obſerving this 
outrage, ſhot him dead with an arrow. The 
legate, alarmed at this diſaſter, fled to the 
church, whence he eſcaped to Abingdon, 
where he loudly complained to the king, of 
the unworthy treatment he had received, 
Henry immediately detached the earl of War- 
renne, with a party of ſoldiers, to apprehend 
the rioters, and thirty of them being taken, 
wor committed cloſe priſoners to Wallingford 
caſt le. 
| Otho, not yet ſatisfied, laid the univerſity 
under an interdict, and excommunicated 4 
thoſe who had been concerned in the late riot; 
but the ſcholars, ſubmitting co humble them- 


moved. 


king recommended William de Valence, to 


as being a foreigner, odious to the Englith 


"conferred that dignity on Ralph de Neville, 


poſed acceptable to his majeſty. Henry, in- 


on the court, procure 
tue and liberty. 


.great reſpect by the king. He then, by his 


bert earl of Pembroke, who was now refuſed 

admittance at court, 1 

this affront, retired to the north, to ſhelter. 
\ himſelf from the intrigues of his enemies, and 
concert meaſures with the diſcontented barons | - 


_ king's capricious humour, for in a ſhort time 


Vretch, who had debauched his wife before mar- 
riage, and afterwards, by bribery and cor- | 
.Tuption, obtained the pope*s confirmation. 


rank, and in the preſence of the counteſs, 


the pope's legate, had deviated from his ori- 


cheſter, dying in the courſe of this year, the 


ſucceed him in that rich biſhoprick. 
L The monks abſolutely refuled to elect him, | 


nation, and at the ſame time illiterate and im- 
moral. Yet, in order to manifeſt their incli- 
nation to conform to the king's delire, they 


a prelate of unblemiſhed reputation, and ſup- 


cenſed at the preſumption of the monks, in 
diſputing his recommendation, applied to the 
pope, who, in conſideration of a ſum of mo- 
ney, annulled the election, and diſplaced the 
prior, and nen one wholly dependent 

| a majority in favour of 
Valence. He did not however long enjoy his 
promotion, for he died the following year at 
8 little regretted by the friends of vir- 


A. D. 1239. The earl of Leiceſter now 


returned from Rome, and made a ſplendid en- 


try into London, where he was received with 
inſinuations, incenſed bis majeſty againſt Gil- 


The earl, provoked at 


for their mutual ſafety, Nor did the earl of | 
Leiceſter himſelf, eſcape the effects of the 


after his return, he reviled him in the moſt op- 
probrious terms, branding him with the odious 
appellation of traitor, and excommunicated 


This indignity, offered to a nobleman of his 


who was the king's own ſiſter; alarmed them 
both to ſuch a degtee, that they immediately 
retired to the continent. By this time, Otho, 


ginal conduct, and ſo oppreſſed the churches 
and clergy, to gratify his inſatiable avarice, 


4 


ney, on pain of excommunication. 


penalties. The 


| 
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moved. Peter de Roches, biſhop of Win- 


that this biſhop complained to the pope of his 
exactions z and though the pontiff had twice 
ſent letters of revocation to the cardinal, they 
were ſet alide by the king, who conſidered 
Otho, as the chief ſupport of his admini- 
ſtration. i e 
A. D. 1240. This emboldened the ava- 
ricious legate to rene his arbitrary exactions, 
who levied ſums from churches and monaſte- 
ries, under the title of procurations; and at 
length, publiſhed a mandate, in the name ot 
his holineſs, importing, that he was empow- 


_ ered not only to abſolve from their vow, all 


ſuch as had taken the croſs, but to compel 
them to purchaſe their redemption with mo- 
| He like- 
wiſe granted to the abbot and monks of Clug- 
ny, a tenth of the profits of all the benefices 


in England fer the term of three years. But 
this impoſition was ſo repugnant to all rules 


of juſtice, that Henry, abject as he was, for- 
bad the agents to collect it, on pain of ſevere 
| pe, far from being intimi- 
dated by this repulſe, ſent orders for raiſing a 
fifth on all ecclc ſiaſtical revenues, as an aid 


| againſt the emperor; and accordingly exacted 


it firſt from the Roman clergy, reſident in 
England, who, relying on the pope's pro- 
tection, were obliged to comply with this ex- 
orbitant demand. It was afterwards propoſed 
to the prelates in council, at Reading, and 
granted by the ad vice and example of Edmund, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The pope had no ſooner received the im- 
menſe ſums raifed by the late exactions, than 
he ſent orders to Edmund, and the biſhops of 
London and Sarum to reſerve three hundred 


of the beſt livings in England, for the benefit 


of the Roman clergy, on pain of being ſuſ- 
pended from the power of collatirg. Theſe 
benefices were deſigned for the children and re- 
lations of ſuch, as ſhouid afford him their aſ- 


| ſiſtance againſt the emperor. 


Edmund, incenſed at ſo flagrant an impoſi- 
tion, and meeting with no redreſs from the 


king, retired to Burgundy, where, he died, 


and was interred in the abbey of Pontigny. 
The pope and his emiſſaries continued to op- 
preſs, not only England, but Irelaud, Wales, 

| and. 


; and Scotland, by methods, which plainly in- 


Was 


dicated, that the religion of thoſe days 
little more than a mark to veil all that was 
vile and diabolical. Nor did his holineſs reap 
the fruit of his rapacious impoſitions, for 
Otho, in his return to Rome with the French 
legate, was intercepted by the emperor's al- 
lies, who ſtripped them of their whole acqui- 
ſitions. 


A. D. 1241. The indulgence foreigners 


had met with in England, encouraged Peter de 


Savoy; one of the queen's uncles, to viſit the 


iſland, who, on his arrival, was created earl 
of Richmond, and ſolemnly knighted in the 
abbey of Weſtminſter. But Peter, perceiving 
how diſguſtful his preferments were to the 
Engliſh nobility, behaved with great modera- 


tion, and took all poſſible care to avoid giving | 


them offence. {| 

Soon after, his brother Boniface was raiſed 
to the ſee of Canterbury, though he could 
not be confirmed, on account of the vacancy 
in the Roman ſee. About this period, died, 
in a very advanced age, Llewellyn, prince 
of Wales, leaving his principality to his ſon 
David, who had committed ſome depreda- 
tions on the Engliſh territories, He had an 
illegitimate brother, elder than himſelf, named 
Griffin, who was extremely popular among 
the Welch, and thence the object of his jea- 
louſy and hatred. | 

Griffin claimed part of his father's inheri- 
tance, to which he was entitled by the laws of 
the country ; but David, inſtead of comply- 
ing with his demand, committed him to cloſe 
priſon. Henry, at the inſtigation of his wife 
Senana, interpoſed his good offices in, favour 
of Griffin; but theſe -proving ineffectual, he 
advanced from Glouceſter, and entering Wales 
with a ſtrong army, compelled David not on- 
ly to releaſe his brother, but to ſubmit to ſuch 
conditions as he thought proper to impoſe. 
But David, who knew Henry's foible, offered 
him a larger ſum than Senana had promiſed, 
obtained his intereſt; and Henry, to his eternal 
diſgrace, accepti ig the baſe and diſhonoura- 
ble bribe, from the protector, became the per- 


ſecutor of Griffin, and committed him cloſe 


.priſoner to the tower. 


OF ENGLAND. [A. D. 1241-42. 
While Henry was degrading his birth and 
character, by acts of perfidy and baſeneſs, his 
brother Richard was gathering laurels in the 
plains of Paleſtine, where he acquired great 
reputation, for his courage, conduct, and li. 
berality. He fortified Aſcalon, recovered Je. 
ruſalem, and concluded an advantageous truce 
aith the Saracens, for ten years. 

Having thus obtained glory and renown, 
he ſet out on his return to England, and tar. 
ried two months at the imperial court, with 
his ſiſter, the empreſs, who died in child bed 
a few days after his departure. 

Before he ſet out for the Holy Land, he 
had received the inveſtiture of the province of 
Poictou, though Fana poſſeſſed great part of 
ir, by the conqueſts of Philip Auguſtus, and 
the province being thus divided between the 
two crowns, Lewis thought he had an equal 
right to beſtow the livery of it on his brother 
Alphonſo. | | 


and engaged in the quarrel more eagerly, as 
it affected the inrereſt of his mother, Ilabella, 
who had lately married the count de la Marche. 
This count, repreſented to Henry, the facility 
of expelling the French from Poictou, and aſ- 
ſured him, that the province itſelf would at- 
ford a ſufficient number of men for that pur- 
poſe, provided he would defray the expence 
of their ſubſiſtence, Charmed with this pro- 
je, the king aſſembled a parliam: nt, and de- 
manded a ſubſidy, adequate to the importance 
of the expedition. | 

A. D. 1242. But the aſſembly obſerved, 
that the war was entirely foreign to the Eng- 
liſh intereſt, and promoted wholly by the 
count de la Marche, and barons of Poictou, 
and that it was particularly improper at 4 
juncture, when the people and nobillty had 
been exhauſted of their ſubſtance, by the ex- 
actions of the government, and the Roman 
pontiff. The king alledged in his behalf, the 
ſhame that would reſult to Engliſhmen, from 
a deſertion of their ſovereign, at a juncture 
ſo critical, when both the voice of his allice, 
and the inhabitants of the country he claimech 
loudly called upon him to affert the right of 


| | his family and crown. He allo urged the ory 


1 


Henry determined to revenge this inſult, 


from a ſucceſs in the expedition. But theſe 
| had no effect on the - aſſembly. 


. = 


argu ments 
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chat would tedound to them and the ſoldiers, j 


jects. This reply, being deemed a refuſal» 
was followed by a formal declaration of war, 
and Henry advanced to Pons, where he 


Henry, therefore, with the advice of the was joined by the nobility of Gaſcony, with 


Roman agents, divided the province, and, 


by that means, prevailed on a conſiderable 
number of the aſſembly to eſpouſe his in- 
tereſt. | l Sen 


Having obtained a majority, a thirtieth of 
all moveables was voted for the ſervice of this 
undertaking ; but this fund being inſuffici- 
ent, he levied a talliage on the cities, bo- 
roughs, and crown demeſnes in Ireland; 
and demanded an aid from the clergy of that 
kingdom. Having thus procured a ſupply 
of money, he ſummoned all his military te- 
nants, to meet him with horſes and arms, at 
Wincheſter, and in the mean time, agreed to 
a match between his daughter Margaret, and 
Alexander ; fon to the king of Scotland, who, 
in conſequence of this contract, undertook to 
preſerve the peace in the northern parts of 
England. William, archbiſhop of York, was 
nominated guardian of the realm, and a coun- 
cil appointed to aſſiſt him. 

The public tranquillity being thus ſe- 
cured, the king embarked at Portſmouth 
with his queen, his brother Richard, ſeven 
earls, three hundred knights, and thirty hog(- 
heads of ſilver, and, after a ſpeedy paſſage, 
landed at Royane, a port of Saintonge, at 
the mouth of the river Gironde. | 

Lewis, apprized of Henry's deſign, had 
htted out a fleet of thirty gallies, and aſſem- 
bled an army of four thouſand knig hts, 
twenty thouſand gentlemen, beſides a vaſt 
number of infantry. With theſe forces he 
nvaded Poictou, where he reduced ſeveral 
places of the count de la Marche, and, at 
length inveſted Fontenay. He was engaged 
in the ſiege of this fortreſs, when Henry, 
landing at Royane, ſent ambaſſadors, to de- 
mand ſatis fact ion for attacking the count de 
'a Marche, whom he repreſented as an ally of 
England. | 57 

Lewis ſenſibly replied, that he was deſirous 
to maintain, and even prolong the ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities, but that Henry had no right to 
nter poſe between him and his rebellious ſub- 
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| their vaſſals. | 


Thus reinforced, he marched to Saintes, 
but finding his forces ſtill much inferior in 
number to thoſe of the enemy, wrote to Eng- 
land for a ſupply of two hundred knights, 
and half that number of horſemen. Soon 
aſter, he advanced to Toney, on the Cha-' 
rente, in order to check the progreſs of Lewis, 
who had reduced great part of the count de 
la Marche's caſtles. He then returned to 
Saintes, and endeavoured to hinder the French 
from advancing to Taiilebourg, but Lewis, 
getting between the Engliſh and the town, 
the garriſon opened the gates to his forces, 
He then ordered his army to encamp without 
the gates, in a meadow. | 

Henry had in his army, fevera! brave and 
experienced officers, particularly his brother 
Richard, who made himſelf maſter of a ſtone 
bridge, over the Charente, fo that the French 
army was obliged to paſs the attack in boats, 
and aſſault the bridge at the ſame time. The 
Engliſh fuſtained the attack with great intre- 
pidity, but overpowered by numbers, were at 
length driven from the bridge. 95 
The French, animated by this ſucceſs, forced 
the Engliſh from the field of battle, and ob- 
liged them to retreat to Saintes. Henry ſuſ- 
rained ſo great a loſs in this act ion, that he 
abandoned Saintes, and proceeded to Pons, 
where, leaving a ſtrong garriſon, he made a 
haſty march to Blaye. 

The count de la Marche, alarmed at the 
rapid progreſs of Lewis, diſpatched his eldeſt 
ſon to ſue for ſome tolerable conditions of 
peace, Lewis, retaining his uſual modera- 
tion, readily indulged him with a pardon, 
demanding only three of his caſtles, as pledges 
of his future fidelity, ; 

Henry was wholly ignorant of this negotia- 
tion, though the preſent ſituation of his af- 
fairs. rendered an alliance with the count more 
nect ſſary than ever, : PET 

Richard, at length, diſcovered the treaty, 


| by means of a French knight, whoſe life he 


Yyy had 


had ſaved. in the Holy Land, and 'who was 
privy to the whole tranſaction. Henry was no 
ſooner informed of it, than he decamped, 
paſſed the Charente, and ſhut himſelf up in 
Bourdeaux. _ 1» bs 4548 
_ Henry's affairs were now ren 
rate, the earl of Marche, with ſeveral of his 
moſt important allies having deſerted his in- 
tereſt; one nobleman, Hertold de Mirebau, 
alone perſevered in the allegiance he had ſworn 
to Henry, and refuſed to deliver up his caſtle, 


without his maſter 2 permiſſion 7 but 28 ruin 


would have been the inevitable conſequence of 
his re ſiſtance, he obtained leave to make his 
ſubmiſſion, and the king of France was ſo 


charmed with kis honour, that he permitted 


him alone, of all the barons in the oppoſition, 
to retain his eftate and caſtle. | 
Lewis was now preparing, to avail himſelf 
of Henry's loſſes and misfortunes, by attack- 
ing him in Gaſcony; but this expedition could 
not be rendered ſucceſsful, without many dif- 
ficulties. Having advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Blaye, where the Engliſh army was 
eacamped, the plague broke out in his army, 
and raged with ſuch violence, that he loſt up- 
wards of twenty thouſand men, beſides four- 
fcore of his principal nobility, ſo that he was 
obliged to relinquiſh the purſuit of his con- 
queſts, and return to his own dominions, 
A. D. 1243. Henry loitered the winter 
in Bourdeaux among the Gaſcoigne nobility, 
in feaſting and riot; by which means, he ſoon 
exhauſted his finances; ſo that he was obliged 
to write for a ſupply to the archbiſhop of 


York, whom at the ſame time he enjoined, 


to confiſcate the eftates of certain noblemen, 
that had returned to, England, without his 
permiſſion. 


The fart part of his orders was punctually 


executed, and the money immediately remit- 


ed; but the latter, he refuſed to obey, for 


fear of exciting a diſturbance in the kingdom. 
Henry had no fooner received this ſupply, 
than he directed the archbiſhop, to demand 
the profit's of a year's wool from the Ciſter- 
tians, which they refuſed to grant; and the 
regent unwilling to uſe compulſion, obtained 


* 


ered; deſpe- 


a conſiderable ſubſidy from the parliament, 


_— 
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in order to diſengage the king entirely from 
the debts he had contracted, But this was 


ſquandered with his uſual prodigality, The 


prelate attempted to barrow money in the 


king's name, from individuals; but this prac. 


tice produced, ſuch diſcontent. and clamour, 
that he gave the king to underſtand, all the 
reſources were ſtopped, and that there waz 
an abſolute neceſſity for his immediate re- 
tam. | 

Henry, deprived of all hopes of further 
remittances, . prepared for his departure from 
Bourdeaux, and gave. orders that all the Eng. 
liſh nobility ſhould aſſemble at Portſmouth 
ſor his reception. He then ratified the truce 
he had concluded with Lewis, and, at his ar- 
rival in England gave directions for a magni- 
ficent entry into London, as if he had return- 


ed from a conqueſt. 


Henry, before he embarked in this expe- 
dition, had projected a match between his 
brother Richard, and Sanchia, third daughter 
of the count de Provence, This alliance was 


generally diſapproved by the Engliſh, who 


foreſaw it would ſtrengthen the foreign intereſt, 
which was already too powerful. The con- 
tract was however adjuſted, and the young 
lady arriving, under the auſpices of her mo- 
ther, the nuptials were ſolemnized at Weſt- 


minſter, with the utmoſt pomp and magnih- 


cence. | | 

A. D. 1244: After the celebration of the 
nuptials, the king confirmed to Richard, the 
earldom of Cornwall, together with an annual 
ſtipend of five hundred pounds. The old 
counteſs, after borrowing of the king four 
thouſand marks for the uſe of her huſband, 
returned to the continent. Henry, by bis 
profuſion, had reduced himſelf, to the utmoſt 
neceſſity, therefore, to recruit his finances, he 
iſſued out writs, directing all his ſheriffs to 
enquire into all miſdemeanours and tranſ- 
greſſions of the law, by widows and others, 


who had married without a licenſe; or thole 


who had encroached on the royal foreſts ; and, 
by this means a large ſum was raiſed, The 
Ciſtertians were obliged to pay the profit of 
one year's wool, and the Jews to part with 


great part of their ſubſtance. But an 
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His avarice and extravagance, that the ſums 
raiſed by theſe deſpotic meafures, were inſuf- 
ficient, he was, therefore, once more obliged 
to ſollicit a ſupply from parliament. tis 

- The pretence he made uſe of on this occa- 
ſion, was the neceſſity of chaſtizing the Scotch 


predations on the Engliſh borders. Having 
convened an aſſembly at Weſtminſter, he laid 
before them, the great expence attending his 
expedition to France, which, he pretended, 
was undertaken with their concurrence z and 
farcher added, that there was a' neceſſity for 
their granting an immediate ſupply. 

The prelates and laity, retiring ſeparately to 
deliberate on the propoſal, came to a reſolution 
that no ſubſidy ſhould: be granted, but with 
their common conſent, and that a committee 
of twelve perſons ſhould be choſen, to con- 
cert meaſures for preventing all encroachments 
on the two Charters for the future. They 


complained; that writs had been iſſued out of | 


chancery, to the prejudice of their liberties ; 
inſiſted on their right of nominating the chan- 
cellor and juſticiary; propoſed that four no- 
blemen of the king's council, ſhould be ap- 
pointed confervators of the liberty of the 
kingdom, with power to inſpect the treaſury, 
and the application of the public money; to 
lummon a parliament as often as neceſſity 
ſhou!d require, and arbitrate in all differences 
between the king and his people. 

They inſiſted on the revocation of all writs, 
contrary to the cuſtom of the realm ; that 
cenſures ſhould be publiſhed againſt all that 
Oppoſed theſe regulations; that the chancellor 


and juſticiary choſen by conſent of parlia- | 


ment, ſhould always be two of the four con- 
krvators z that if the king ſhould deprive the 
chancellor of the ſeals, all writs figned by his 
ſucceſſor, ſhould be null and void; that be- 
tides the chancellor and juſticiary, two judges 
In the common-pleas, two barons of the ex- 


chequer, and a juſtice of the Jews ſhould be 


nominated by parliament; and that all ſuſ- 
pected perſons, ſhould be removed from a- 
bout the King's perſon. 

Henry was alarmed at theſe demands, 
which were very incongruous with his notions 


of the royal prerogative. But as this was an 
improper time to ſhew his reſentment; he evad- 


ed their propoſals, with promiſes of amend- 


ment; and after having vainly endeavoured to 
perſuade them to a compliance, at laſt pro- 


| rogued the aſſembx. * 
and Welch, who had lately committed de- 


Soon after this ſeſſion, Innocent, who now 
filled the papal chair, ſent one Martin, as 
nuncio into England, with powers exceeding 
thoſe of all his predeceſſors, in extortion. His 
commiſſion, was to procure a ſubſidy of ten 
thouſand marks from the clergy, to enable his 
holineſs: to maintain the war againſt. the em- 
peror, who, at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to England, to vindicate his own con- 
duct, and diſſuade the prelates from granting 
any contribution. | | 0 
This nuncio had received orders to excom- 
municate all whom he ſhould finct refractory to 
the papal commands, contained in the. bull he 
carried with him; and that all the dependants 
on the ſee of Rome, ſhould be provided with 
livings, worth at leaſt thirty marks a year. 
Martin, perſiſted in his inſolent behaviour, 
and monſtrous exactions, till at length, the 
clamour againſt him became ſo loud and ge- 


neral, that Henry commanded him to depart 


the kingdom. Mean while, the king having 
acquired the ſubſidies he demanded, made 
preparations for attacking Alexander, king 
of Scotland, who after the death of Iſabella, 
had married the daughter of Enguerrand de 
Courcy, and thereby given great umbrage to 
Henry; at the ſame time, he refuſed to pay 
homage for any part of the lands he held in 
Scotland. 

Theſe meaſures ſo incenſed Henry, that he 
gave orders for aſſembling an army, and equip» 
ing a fleet, to invade Alexander's dominions, 
by ſea and land. All the military tenaats 
were ſummoned to attend him, at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, and the king putting bimſclt at 
their head, marched immediately againſt the 
Scottiſh army. At Pentland, he found the 
enemy in battle array, and as the furces were 
near equal on both ſides, a bloody engagement 
muſt have enſued, bad not che archbiſhop of 
York, with ſeveral prelates and noblemen in- 
an eccommodation,, 


terpoſed, and effected 


whereby 


* 


f 


— 
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whereby the former peace was confirmed, to- | 


gether with a contract of marriage between 
Alexander's fon, and Henry's eldeſt daughter. 
In the mean time, Griffin, brother to the 
prince of Wales, weary of his long confine- 
ment in the tower, attempted to make his eſ- 
cape, but the rope giving way, he fell head- 
long from the battlements, 'and immediately 
expired. David, during the impriſonment of 


his brother, had maintained an harmony with 


the Engliſh, leſt by provoking Henry, he 
might have occaſioned the releaſe of Griffin, 
2 great popularity had excited his jea- 

5. 5 4 
This check being removed by the death of 
that prince, David aſſembled a body of troops, 
and in open violation of the treaty ſubſiſting 
between him and the king of England, com- 
mitted great depredations on his territories. 
Henry, contrary to the advice of the nobi- 
lity, had diſbanded the greateſt part of his 
army, and detached only three hundred horſe, 
under the command of Hubert Fitz-mat- 
thews, who was immediately routed by Da- 

The Welch prince, aſſured that Henry 
would employ his whole force againſt him, 
had ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the pope, offer- 
ing to become a vaſſal to the Roman ſee, and 
and pay his holineſs an annual tribute of five 
hundred marks, the ſum impoſed on him by 
the Engliſh monarch. | 4 

Innocent, though charmed with the pro- 
poſal, declined a determinate anſwer, till he 
ſhould have enquired into the merits of the 
cauſe, and particularly, whether the late trea- 
ty was the effect of compulſion, on the part 
of David, as he alledged. Accordingly, by 
commiſſion, he directed two Welch abbots to 
examine into the pretended complaint ; and if 
David's allegation appeared to be founded on 
fact, to abſolve him from his oath, and annul 
the treaty. Elated with their commiſſion, the 
abbots ſummoned the king of England to ap 
pearance, without deference to his dignity, an 
example of infolence, equally provoking to 
Henry and his ſuhjecte, who had therefore 
reaſon to repent the diſmiſſion of the army. 
Determined to chaſtize this arrogance, Hen- 


* 


to do homage, and anſwer for their depre. 


his majeſty ſhould command the army in per- 


vous. 


with Henry, by which they engaged to fur- 


the nuncio, was grown inſupportable. 


1 


ry having levied a powerful army, ſummoned 
him, with all the nobility of north and ſouth 
Wales, to appear in the king's court at Weſt. 
minſter, on the firſt Thurſday in Lent, there 


dations. | | 
A. D. 1248. David, alarmed at the ſpirit 
of the king and his council, endeavoured to 
amuſe them with a negotiation, which produc- 
ed no effect. At a grand council aſſembled 
about Whitſuntide, it was determined, that 


ſon, and the military tenants of the crown be 
ſummoned to appear at a certain rendez. 


About the middle of Auguſt, Henry began 
his march to north Wales, and penetrated 
without oppoſition, to the river Conway, near 
which, he built the ſtrong caſtle of Garinac, 
to check the excurſions of the enemy. This 
fort ſo embarraſſed the Welch, that they could 
draw no ſupplies from Cheſhire, while the 
Iriſh auxiliaries waſted the Iſle of Angleſey ; 
and proclamation was made in all the marches, 
that no proviſions, or merchandize, ſhould be 
carried into Wales, on ſevere penalties; ſo 
that the ancient Britons were penned up in the 
mountainous counties of Caernarvan and Me- 
rion th, and reduced to a ſtarving condition. 
In this melancholy ſtate they continued till the 
death of David, which happened in the be- 
ginning of the next year, when his dominions 
were divided between Llewellyh, and David 
Goch, the two ſons of Griffin, 

Theſe princes, affected with the miſcries of 
their countrymen, concluded a treaty of peace 


niſh England with a thouſand foot, and four 
and twenty horſe, well armed and diſciplined, 
to ſerve in Wales, and the marches, when re- 
quired, 7 

The barons, immediately on their return 
from the Welch expedition, applied them- 
ſelves to the conſultation of methods for deli- 
vering the nation ſrom the tyranny of Rome, 
which, through the oppreſſion and e xactions of 


The nobility beheld, with grief and indig- 


nation, the treaſure of the nation exported 15 
| a h oratily 
oO 


gratify the pope's avarice, and ambition z 
and petceiving that the clergy were always 
wrought into compliance, by the artifice of 
the legates, determined to put a ſtop to ſuch 
ſcandalous impoſitions. Without waiting for 
the ſanction of the king, they of their own 
authority diſpatched a knight in their name, 
to the nuncio, requiring him to leave the 
kingdom. When Martin aſked him, by 
whoſe authority he brought ſo inſolent a meſ- 
ſage, he replied, by that of the whole nation, 
informing him at the ſame time, that if he 
ſhould, after, three days, be found in Eng- 
land, he muſt expect to be hewn in pieces. 
The nuncio complained to the king, but 
meeting with no redreſs, demanded a paſſport, 
and departed immediately, to the general ſa- 
tisfaction of the people. The pontiff, on his 
return, enraged at the inſult offered to him- 
ſelf, in the perſon of his nuncio, broke out 
into the following exclamation 3 ** I ſee plainly 
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the male line of the illuſtrious family 


“ I muſt make peace with the emperor, in 
« order to humble theſe petty princes, for 
« the great dragon being once appeaſed, we 
« ſhall. find no difficulty in cruſhing thoſe leſ— 
« ſer ſerpents.“ 

Before the barons ſent the above peremptory 
meſſage to Martin, they . had diſpatched am- 
baſſadors to the general council at Lyons, 
where the pope preſided in perſon. The pur- 
port of their commiſſion, contained a narra- 
tive of the oppreſſions, both civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtic, under which England had laboured, 
from the Italians, whoſe benefices exceeded the 
ordinary revenue of the crown; and the inſo- 
lence and exactions of his nuncio. 

This charge was boldly enforced by the ſecre- 
tary, William Poweric, who loudly diſclaimed 
the tribute that had been paid, and the ſubmiſ- 
ſion that had been made to the ſee of Rome, as 
having been extorted from the clergy, with- 
Out conſent of the barons, and great council 
of the nation. To this charge, the pope 
evalively replied, that theſe matters, bei 
of infinite conſequence, required deliberation, 
But the ambaſſadors, not content with this 
anſwer, inſiſted on immediate ſatisfaction 3 - 
and the pope continuing to prevaricate, they 

No. 24. 
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with the emperor, which the 
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departed from the aſſembly, after ſolemnly 
proteſting "againſt future payments of the 
ſhameful tribute, or any money out of the 


revenues of churches, to which 
ſented. | Y 

The pope politically diſſembled his. reſent- 
ment at theſe proceedings; but finding his 
intereſts decline in England, he ſent over a 
bull, requiring the prelates to confirm the 
charter of ſubmiſſion, made by John to the 
ſee of Rome. The prelates complied with 
this inſolent demand, to the aſtoniſhment and 
concern of the whole kingdom, and even 
Henry himſelf, who ſolemnly ſwore, ©* That 
% however ſcandalouſly the biſhops behaved, 
<< yet he would, while he had breath, ſupport 
the liberties of his people.” This year, 
of 
Strongbow become extinct, by the death of 
Anſelm, who ſucceeded his brether Walter, 
and enjoyed the honours only a few weeks. 

A. D. 1246. Innocent on the diflolution 
of the council of Lyons, determined to reſent 
the inſolence of the Engliſh ambaſſadors, and 
the refractory behaviour of Henry. With 
this view, he endeavoured to perſuade the 


lay men pre- 


/ 


king of France to expel that prince from his 


dominions, or at leaſt compel him, to ſub- 
mit to the papal authority, But Lewis ob- 
jected to that propoſal, alledging terms of 
this truce with England, his affinity to Henry, 
and the dictates of con.mon juſtice. He in 
his turn, preſſed the pope to a reconciſiatiou 
pontiff decline”, 
and afterwards hired ruffians to aſſaſſinate Fre- 
deric. | | | 
The Engliſh nation was now highly exaſ- 
perated with the pope, who, nevertheleſs, 
deſpiſed their reſentment, and perſiſted in his 
actions. He demarded of the Engliſh pre- 
lates, a number of knights, to ſerve in the 
army of the church; and, by his ſole autho- 
rity, granted the profits of all the vacant be- 
nefices within the province of Canterbury, 
for one year, to archbiſhop Boniface, He 
levied fix thouſand. marks, aſſeſſed on the 
prelates by his nuncio, the twentieth part of 
all eccleſiaſtical revenues, according to a de- 
Cree 


— en 


3 


the 


reſident canons and clergymen; exactions, 


which, according to computation, amounted 
to eighty thouſand marks, a ſum, thought 
cquivalent to the whole ſpecie of the king - 
dom; and as this enormous ſum was to be 


exported for three ſucceſſive years, it could 
not fail to involve the nation in the utmoſt 


diſtreſs. A parliament being ſummoned for 
the redreſs of public grievances, it was deter- 
-mined, once more to renew their complaints to 


his holineſs. Accordingly, three letters of 
expoſtulation were diſpatched to the court of 


Rome, one by the king, one by the prelates, 
and the other by the barons, all which were 
committed to the charge of William de Po- 


weric, and Henry de la Mare, who had in- 
ſtructions to ſecond them with perſonal re- 
monſtrances. But no means could check the 
arbitrary and rapacious career of Innocent, 
who proceeded with greater tyranny and de- 
ſpotiſm than ever. He claimed the perſonal 
eſtates of eccleſiaſtics who died inteſtate; all 


goods fraudulently acquired, provided the 


owner did not appear; all effects amaſſed by 
uſury, and all legaces granted for reſtitution 
and pious uſes ; he appointed the dominicans, 
on whom he had conferred privileges, ſub- 


verſive of all order and government, com- 


miſſioners to levy theſe actions. 


_ Henry had prohibited the levy of the fix 
thouſand marks, and the payment of any tal- 


liage or contribution to the pope, till the re- 
turn of the agents; but notwithſtanding this 
prohibition, it was collected by ſeveral biſhops, 
who were empowered by the pope, to excom- 
municate all recuſants. At length, the depu- 
ties returacd ; and, in a parliament, held at 
Wincheſter, reported the ill ſucceſs of their 
negotiation, bas” AM 
Innocent had treated them with contempt, 
and openly declared, that rather than relinquiſh 
the proſecution of, his ſchemes, he would pro- 
ceed to the ſame extremities with the king of 
England, as he had done with the emperor. 

The aſſembly, enraged at theſe menaces, 


— 


— 
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ctee of the council of Lyons; one third of 
the income of all benefices, exceedi 
-yearly amount of one hundred marks; and a 
moiety of the prebends, and livings of non- 


perſuaded the king to renew the prohibition, 
under the ſevereſt penalties; and this ſo in. 
cenſed' the pope, . that he immediately gif. 
patched orders to Canteloup, biſhop of Wof— 
ceſter, to procure the payment of the contri. 


bution money to his nuncio; at the new tem- 


ple, on or before a certain day, on pain of 
ſuſpenſion and excommunication. 
Henry, at firſt, ſeemed tenacious * of the 


liberties of the nation, but was ſoon intimi. 


dated into a compliance, by the menaces of 


this prelate and others, who threatened the king- 


dom with an interdict; eſpecially as his bro- 
ther Richard had eſpouſed the intereſt of his 
holineſs, who had ſecured his aſſiſtance by a 
grant of money ariſing from the commutation 
of vows, made to engage in the cruſade. 
Influenced, therefore, by theſe conſidera- 
tions, which were ſufficient to ſtagger the re- 
ſolution of a more couragious prince than Hen- 
ry, he was obliged to ſubmit, and the people 
were delivered over as a prey to pontifical in. 
ſolence and rapacity. In vain did the abbots 
and clergy remonſtrate on theſe extortions, in 


the enſuing parliament, for the ſpirit of the 


nation ſeemed to be wholiy. depreſſed, by a 
Ppopiſh faction, armed with the terrors of ec- _ 
cleſiaſtical cenſures, and abetted by the con- 
currence of the king's brother. The only re- 


ſource was, to repreſent, by new agents, the 


impoſſibility of the nation's ſuſtaining ſuch 
exorbitant burthens; but this repreſentation, 
as the former, was totally diſregarded. 

A. D. 1247. The preſent poſture of In- 
nocent's affairs, obliged him to abate ſome- 
what of the rigour of his exactions, which he 
was deſirous of having attributed to his mo- 
deration. The landgrave of Thuringia, in 
ſupport of whoſe pretenſions he had expended 
a great ſum, died of grief, occaſioned by the 
loſe of a pitched battle; but Innocent enraged 
at the triumph of Frederic, determined to 
ſet up another competitor, in the perſon of 
William, count of Holland. 

In order to defray the expences of this new 
project, he ſent four legates into different 
countries, to raiſe contributions; and diſpatch- 
ed two Franciſcan Friars into England, % 

a 
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aſk. a ſupply for his holineſs, not authoratively, 
but as mendican ts. 99 905 
Having by this diſſimulation, obtained their 
point, they threw off the diſguiſe, and ſent 
circular; letters to the biſhops, abbots, and mo- 
naſteries, demanding exorbitant ſums, which 
the prelates, however, refuſed to pay, with- 
out che conſent of parliament. 

The pope, incenſed at their refuſal, ſent 
over Marino, one of his chaplains, to en- 
force the demand by legatine authority; from 
which, the prelates appealed both to the pop* 
and parliament, but meeting with no redreſs, 
were obliged to compound for a large ſum of 
money. ; „ ; | | | 
A. D. 1248. Henry's prodigality to fo- 
reigners had ſo reduced the ſtate of his finances, 
that he was obliged to renew his application to 
_ parliament, which met at Weſtminſter, in the 
month of February ; but when he demanded 
a ſubſidy, the barons upbrainded him with 

rofuſion to foreigners, and want of œcono- 
my, and abſolutely refuſed to comply with his 
demand. They complained of his retaining 
vacant benefices, diſcouraging commerce, by 
loading it with heavy duties, and conferring 
the higheſt poſts of the kingdom, on unwor- 
thy perſons. They therefore inſiſted on the 
demands they had made in a former ſeſſion, 
relative to the nomination of chancellor and 
juſticiary ; and the king, finding his deſign 


N 


1 


impracticable, prorogued the aſſembly, in 
order to prepare himſelf againſt their next 
meeting. 
During this interval, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be wrought on by the inſinuations of his fo- 
reign favourites, at whoſe inſtigation, he again 
attempted to intimidate the parliament, At 
the next aſſembly, he inveighed againſt their 
inſolence, in daring to impoſe laws upon him, 
to which they themſelves would never ſubmit ; 
he obſerved, that every maſter. of a private 
family, choſe his own confidants and coun- 
ſellors, and retained or diſmiſſed his domeſtics 
at pleaſure, while he, though a king, was 
treated as a ſlave by his own ſubjects ; decla- 
11g, at the ſame time, that inſtead of chang- | 
ing his meafurcs, in conformity with their ca- 
Pricious humours, he was determined to rule 


the Turk or Saracen, he therefore 


country, diſdaining to ſerve againſt a c 


% 


| 


in his own kingdom, and teach them their du- 
ty. of obedience, R 
He then promiſed to redreſs their. grie- 
vances in general terms, and concluded with. 
demanding an immediate ſubſidy, to enable 
him, at the end of the truce, to recover his 
lawful rights on the continent. The barons 
replied, with great compoſure, that as he was 
not diſpoſed to reform his conduct, they would 
not impoveriſh themſelves, to gratify the pride 
and avarice of foreigners, under the notion of 
imaginary conqueſts. 8 


” 
- 


This reply defeating every view of Henry 
from that quarter, he diſmiſſed the aſſembly, 
leſt they ſhould reſolve on meaſures ſtill more 
diſagreeable. His coffers being now wholly 
exhauſted, he was now obliged to ſell his plate 
and jewels, which were immediately purchaſed 
by the citizens of London, to the great mor- 
tification of the king, with whoſe demands 
they had generally refuſed to comply. As an 
inſtance of his reſentment, he inſtituted a new 
fair at Weſtminſter, during which, he pro- 
hibited all trade in London, and inſtead of 
regarding the remonſtrances of the citizens on 
this ſubject, paſſed the chriſtmas holidays in 
their city; and exacted from them an exorbi- 
tant new year's gift ; nor was he ſatisfied with 
this impoſition, for he ſoon after extorted 
another preſent of two thouſand pounds ſterling. 
A. D. 1249. The pernicious practice of 
cruſading, till prevailed in Europe. Lewis, 


king of France, was now acquiring great re- 


nown againſt the Saracens; but the pope, 
though patron of all cruſaders, found means 
to ſacrifice that prince with all his army to his 
own private revenge and reſentment. | 

This prince, in conjunction with Frederic, 
emperor of Germany, was eſteemed by the 
pontiff a more dangerous enemy, than either 
| publiſhed a 
cruſade againſt the emperor, adding the ſame 
promiſes, pains and penalties, as were com- 
monly annexed to cruſades againſt the in- 
fidels. _ | e 

This at once diſconcerted the ſchemes of 
Lewis; but many af the Engliſh nubility, 
diſſatisfied with their ſituation in their own 
hriſtian 


prince, 


r 
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prince, took the croſs, and repaired to Lewis, 
This proceeding was equally difagreeable to 
the pope and Henry, the latter of whom de- 
ter mined, therefore, to aſſume the croſs, 


This cruſade feems to have been formed 


_ che emperor, for the denounced 
his anathema againſt all che Engliſh nobility, 
who refuſed to follow their own prince; and 
at the ſame time, bulls were fent from Rome, 
ro ſtop thoſe who were preparing to join Lewis. 
But Henry had another motive for aſſuming 
the croſs z he conſidered it as the beſt expe- 
dient for paying his debts, as it would furniſh 
him with a pretence for aſking a ſubſidy from 
patliament for the purpoſes of the expedi- 
tion. | 

Tue king's example was followed by. five 
hundred kmghts, many of whom had diſpoſed 


of their eſtates, to defray the expences of 


their voyage; but as the king was not in a 
condition to perform his vow, they were ob- 


liged to wait his departure. 


W hile the expedition was deferred, Henry 
found himſelf involved in freſh difficulties. 


The army of French cruſaders having been 


defeated, and Lewis himfelf, with his two 
brothers, taken priſoners; the French, irti- 
tated with this reverſe of fortune, violently 
inveighed againft the pope, as the author of this 
fatal event in - prohibiting the Engliſh from 
following Lewis; as ſo ſtrong a reinforce- 
ment would have rendered his army victo- 
rious. | 

A. D. 1251. Henry de Bathe, who was 
now high juſticiary, by a narrow, avaricious 
conduct, had acquired an immenſe fortune. 
This determined Henry to liſten to any accu- 
fation againſt ſo wealthy a ſubject, that might 
infer treaſon, and forfeirure of eftate, Ac- 
cordingly, the juſticiary being charged both 
with infidelity in his office, and treaſon, the 
cauſe was brought before the parliament, who 
acquitted him of both accuſations ; but he 
was obliged to pay a very conſiderable ſum, 
before he could reinſtate himſelf in his ma- 
jeſty's favour. | 

Philip Lovel was ſeverely fined, on an ac- 
cuſation of bribery from the Jews, from 
whom he had collected the talliage. In ſhort, 


| 
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every expedient was practiſed for raiſing mo- 
ney to ſupply the demands of an indigent 


| king, The circumſtances. of the Engliſh 
| notwithſtanding the exactions of papa] and 


royal authority, were far ſuperior to thoſe of 
the other powers of Europe, the former hay. 
ing carried on a_latge and extenſive trade 
while the latter were rent by domeſtic broils, 
or mad, ſuperſtitioug and unavailing cruſades. 
The city of London, this year, in conſidera. 
tion of five hundred marks, obtained the pri- 


] vileges of having her mayor ſworn before the 


barons of 'the exchequer, and not before the 
king in perſon. Henry alſo granted them 2 
renewed confirmation of their rights and pri- 
vileges, and the citizens 1n return, ſworn an 
allegiance to prince Edward. | 
The nation alſo received ſome compenſation 
for its late expences, by the reduction of part 
of Wales, and the payment of eleven hun- 
dred marks, by Alen de la Touch, for the go. 


| vernment of the parts reduced. Henry, be- 
ing „ of a war with Alexander, 
0 


king of Scotland, who had ſecured ſevetal 
places on the borders of England, aſſembled a 
numerous army, and immediately began his 
march towards the north; but before the 
commencement of hoſtilities, an embaſſy ar- 
rived, with propoſals for an accommoda- 
non, 
' Theſe were readily accepted, and a match 
concluded, between Margaret, daughter of 
Henry, and young Alexander, who repaired 
to York, on a viſit to the Engliſh monarch, 
by whom he was knighted, The following 
day the marriage ceremony wes performed 
with great ſolemnity, in the preſence of Hen- 
ry, and the queen mother of Scotland, at- 
tended by the chief nobility of both king- 
doms. Alexander received a bond for five 
thouſand marks, as the 
| with whom he returned to his own country. 
A. D. 1252, The tranquillity of Eng- 
land being thus ſecured, Henry applied his 


taken, fixing the time of his departure at mid- 
ſummer. He therefore convened all the pre- 
lates at Weſtminſter, and produced the pope's 
bull, enjoining them to pay a tenth of their 

revenue; 


1 


portion of his wife, 


whole attention to the cruſade he had under- 
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«Genus; bur the prelates refuſed compliance, | 
that they *would not proceed to any. 


alledging; * Wound e ; | 
determination, without the two archbiſhops, 
who were then abſent, | 


Innocent, to prevent further delay, and pu- 


niſh the refractory behaviour of the clergy, 
firniſhed Henry with freſh bulls, granting 


kim a twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, | 


a tenth of all the lands belonging ro the pre- 
lates, the cruſade commutation money, 'and 
the profits ariſing from ſtolen goods, uſury, 
and- legacies for charitable uſes; at the fame 
time, he took the king and his dominions 
under his immediate protection. 

Beſides the amount of theſe exaCtions, 
Henry laid a talliage on all the royal demeſnes, 
nor were even the late conqueſts in Wales ex- 
empted from impoſition. Having thus raiſed 
a ſufficient ſum, the king haſtened the. prepa- 
rations for his voyage, which was delayed by 
ſome diſturbances in Gaſcony, deputies ar- 
riving from that province, complaining of the 
tyrannical government of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter. The earl, however, was continued in 
his office z and ſoon after, by his implacable 
fury and revenge, he involved the province 
in a civil war, and then retired into France. 

A. D. 1253. Henry, therefore called a 
parliament at Weſtminſter, where he laid 

fore them the ſtate of Gaſcony, and repre- 
ſented the neceſſity of vigorous meaſures, in 
order to recover that province. | 
debates, the barons agreed to the ſcutage, and 
the prelates granted the tenths of their reve- 
nues, according to the pope's bull, which 
they had before rejected. But they objected 
to the king's over-ruling the election of bi- 
ſhops and abbots, contrary te the firſt article 
of Magna Charta, and inſiſted on the redreſs 
of thoſe grievances. 

The king acknowledged the juſtice of the 
complaint, and confeſſed, that on ſome occa- 
lions he had- extended the royal prerogative 
too far; that he determined a reverſion of 
conduct, and the moſt punctual obſervance of 
te charters. Accordingly, he aſſembled the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, in Weſtminſter- 
hall, where every individual appeared with a 
lighted taper in his hand, the king himſelf, 

No. 14. | 


After long 


ſtanding with his hand upon his breaſt, as a 
token of his ſincerity, Then the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury denounced a dreadful anathema 
againſt all thoſe, who ſhould directly or in- 
„ oppoſe the execution of the char- 
ters, or violate, diminiſh or alter, the laws 
and conſtitution of the kmgdom. 5 
This execration being denounced, the two 
charters were read with an audible voice, and 
confirmed by his majeſty, when each noble-. 
man daſhed his taper on the ground, ſaying, 
% ſo let them be extinguiſhed and ,fink in 
c hel], who ſhall infringe the charters.”* This 
event, and its almoſt immediate conſequence, 
abundantly evince the following moral propo- 
ſition : that, as where principles of honour 
and juſtice exiſt, the influence, irreſpective of 
all contingencies; ſo, on the contrary, where 
they are not inherent, no obligation, civil or 
ſacred, can bind; for notwithſtanding the ſo- 
lemnity of this declaration, the parliament 
was no ſooner diſſolved, than Henry endea- 
voured to free himſelf from theſe ſalutary 
reſtraints, to which he had ſo voluntarily ſub- 
mitted, | | 
A. D. 1254. Henry now proceeded to 
Guienne, where, dreading the ſuperior con- 
duct and capacity of Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, 
he effected an accommodation with that mo- 
narch ; at which time, a marriage was con- 
cluded between prince Edward, and Eleanor, 
half ſiſter to Alphonſo, The revolters of 
Gaſcony like wiſe ſubmitted, and tranquillity 
was reſtored to that province, 
About the ſame period, Lewis returned 
from Paleſtine, having purchaſed his liberty 


by the ſurrender of Damietta, which he had 


taken, Henry, on his return, made a mag- 
ficent entry into London, from the citizens 


of which, he received a preſent of one hun- 
dred pounds, and a maſſy piece of plate, of 


excellent workmanſhip. 

A. D. 1255. During the late expedition, 
the king had contracted a heavy debt, which 
was inctraſed by an imprudent contract with 
pope Innocent, for the crown of Sicily, in 
favour of his ſecond ſon Edmund. In conſe- 


quence of which, he ſupplied the pontiff with 
all the money in his exchequer, as well as * 
| . 


Aaaa 


\ 
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he could extortfrom the Jews, who were gtie - 
woully pre. 
Soon after, Innocent reſigned his breath, 
and was ſucceeded in the papal chair by Alex- 
ander IV. who, adopting the meaſures of his 
predeceſſors, gratified Edmund with the in- 
veſtiture of the kingdom of Sicily, which 
was performed by the biſhop of Bologna, 
ſent over to England for that purpoſe. While 
the biſhop was on his way, Alexander's forces 
were defeated at Nocera, by Monfroy, who, 
by this victory, made himſelf maſter of Apu- 
lia, and was crowned king of the two Sicilies 
at Palermo. Though the biſhop was apprized 
of this unfortunate event, he concealed it 
from Henry, who ordered the ceremony of 
the inveſtiture to be performed with great 
magnificence, and vainly expected to exact a 
fupply from his people, for the ſupport of 
this new dignity, | e gd 
The parliament promiſed to grant the ſub- 
ſidy, on condition of the punctual obſervance 
of the two charters, and their right of ap- 
pointing the lord high treaſurer, independent 
of the king's authority; but theſe conditions 
Henry rejected, and therefore prorogued the 

parliament. | 

In the mean time, Henry found his finances 
to be very adequate to the debts he had con- 
tracted with the pope for the inveſtiture of the 
kingdom of Sicily. This debt, according to 
the pope's account, amounted to thirty five 
thouſand five hundred marks of filver, beſides 
intereſt, In order to raiſe this ſum, the moſt 
iniquitous and oppreſſive meaſures were con- 
certed by the pontiff and king, - that ever ſtain- 
ed the page of hiſtory, | 

A number of fictious bills were forwarded, 
owning the receipt of particular ſums of mo- 
ney, trom certain merchants of Sienne and 
Florence ; theſe the pope propoſed the Engliſh 


clergy ſhould ſubſcribe, for ſums proportioned 


to the benefices of each individual. 

In order to execute this villainous project, 
Ruſtan, the pope's legate, aſſembled the cler- 
gy, and imparted to them the demand of his 
holineſs ; but the prelates diſcovered' a noble 
ſpirit of independence, and the biſhop- of 
London, in particular, declared, that he would 
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tanny and oppreſſion, 


conſidered in a general chapter of the order. 


rather loſe his head, than ſubmit to ſuch ty- 
the biſhop of Worceſter, and the aſſembly 
unanimouſly declared, that the clergy of Eng. 
land diſdained popiſh ſlavery. 
The nuncio complained to Henry of the 
refractory behaviour of the clergy, which he 
imputed to the inſtigation of the biſhop of 
London. Henry reprimanded the biſhop, 
aſſuring him, that he ſhould feel the effects of 
his reſentment, The biſhop nobly replied, that 
he acknowledged the ſupremacy of the king, 
and pope, but if they deprived him of his 
mitre, he would ſupply its place witha 
helmit. | . 
A. D. 1236. Failing in this project, the 
pope propoſed another expedient, which he 
determined to carry into execution. He in- 
fiſted on their paying the bills, according to 
the firſt calculation; but agreed to indulge 
them with, the deduction of thoſe ſums from 
the tythes, which might in the ſequel, be 
granted to his majeſty, and with this deciſion, 
the clergy, were at length obliged to ac- 
eee, I 
This difference was no ſooner adjuſted, 
than the nuncio demanded of the Ciſtertians 
the profits of one year's wool, for the pope's 
eccalion ; but they replied, they could not 
comply with ſuch a demand, until it had been 


Ruſtan, incenſed at this evaſion, ſwore, | 
that ſince he could not prevail with them ina 
body, he would be revenged on each particu- 
lar. He therefore commenced ſuits againſt 
individuals, on falſe pretences, and extorted 
from them large ſums, by way of compound- 
ing; but on a general complaint to the pope, 
the nuneio was commanded to ceaſe his proſe- 
cutions. 

The king, during theſe diſputes between 
the pope and clergy, endeavoured to obtain 
from the barons, the ſubſidy he had demand- 
ed, for placing Edmund upon the throne 5 
Sicily; and the archbiſhop of Meſſina arri“ 
from the pope, to enforce the inſtances 0 
Henry with the parliament, But the eager” 
neſs of the pope, defeated the purpoſe it We 


| 1 for the barons, Pet 
intended to promote 3 cCeiving 


l 


— 


the hands of Alexander, whole integrity they 
much doubted, refuſed compliance, alledging 
the danger of the enterprize, and impove- 
riſhed ſtate of the kingdom. Again repulſ- 
ed, the king renewed his application to the 
clergy, and with the aſſiſtance of the pope, 
extorted from them a continuance of the 
tythes, which were at firſt granted for three 
years only. _ : . 

He likewiſe continued his exactions on the 
citizens of London, and other corporations 
of the kingdom, and even extended his acts 
of oppreſſion to the Welch, whom, as they 
were become his vaſſals, he conſidered as his 
ſubjects, fleeced accordingly. But the Welch 
barons, who retained their ancient free and 
independent ſpirit, reſuſed the demands both 
of himſelf and the pope, and boldly declared, 
they would never be brought tamely to ſub- 
mit to extortion and oppreſſion, but by dint of 
arms. . N 
A. D. 1257. At this time, many unfa- 
vourable circumſtances concurred to impove- 
riſh the nation. The emperor of Germany, 


ſkirmiſh with the Friſons, the princes of the 


ceſſor to that dignity ; the majority, voted in 
fayour of Richard, earl of Cornwall, and the 
reſt eſpouſed the intereſt of Alphonſo, king of 


diſpleaſing to the king of France, ſituated 


many, which might unite, in order to recover 
the dominions belonging to their anceſtors. 
Actuated by theſe conſiderations, Lewis 
fortified his frontiers and endeavoured to in- 
tercept the earl of Glouceſter, and John Man- 
ſel, provoſt of Beverly, whom Richard had 
ſent into Germany, to examine the ſtate of 
the country, and genius of the people, before 
he ventured his perſon among them, 
Richard, having received a favourable ac- 


an immenſe ſum of money, embarked with a 


2 


and king of the Romans, being killed in a 


empire were divided in their choice of a ſuc- 


Caſtile. The election of Richard, was very 


between the two powers of England and Ger- 


count from his agents in Germany, and raiſed 


very ſplendid retinue at Yarmouth, and was 
ſoon after his arrival at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
crowned king of the Romans, by Conrade, 


5 * 5 
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ceiviog.that the ſubſidy was to paſs through | 


| archbiſhop of Cologne, To add to the cala- 
mities under which the Engliſh now laboured, 
a war broke out with the Welch, and was car- | 
ried on with as much ſpirit and reſolution by 
the latter, as negligence and miſconduct by the 
former. | „ 
The ancient Britons, alarmed at an attempt 
to introduce the Engliſh laws and cuſtoms into 
the conquered diſtricts, flew to their arms, and 
under the conduct of prince Llewellyn, made 
ſeveral inroads into the Engliſh territories. 
The king irritated at the proſpect of loſing 
the only conqueſts he ever made, ſummoned 
his barons, and military tenants of the north, 
to attend him at Cheſter, and appointed thoſe 
of the weſtern counties, to rendezvous at 
Briſtol, intending to divide the forces of the 
enemy, by attacking them at once in different 
quarters; | From | 
At the ſame time, he ordered a body of 
troops from Ireland, to land upon the iſland 


of Angleſey, in order to deprive the Welch 


of all ſupplies, which they might receive from 
thence, _Thele precautions being taken, the 
king entered north Wales with his army, and 
advancing to Gannock, continued there in- 
active till Michaelmas, in expectation of the 
forces from Ireland z while the weſtern divi- 
| ſion, appointed to make a diverſion into 2 5 
Wales, delayed the execution of their orders, 
on account of the abſence of their general, 
Richard de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, who 
was ſuſpected of holding a correſpondence 
with Llewellyn; ſo that Henry, incapable of 
performing any action of importance, was ob- 


# 


{ liged to return, after an inglorious campaign, 


for defraying the expence of which, he had 
levied a very conſiderable ſcutage. 
Soon after, Ruſtan, the pope's legate, ar- 
rived in England, with orders to excommu- 
nicate the king, unleſs he immediately uader- 
took the projected conqueſt of Sicily; and 


Henry, incapable of ſuch an enterprize, diſ- 


patched an embaſſy to Rome, in the name of 
his ſon Edmund, renouncing all claim to the 
crown of Sicily. * 5 

But the pope, deeming this renunciation 
inſufficient to accompliſh his deſigns, appoint- 
ed a new nuncio, called Arlot, to mitigate 


the 


the convention in favour of Henry, and in- 
eite him to impoſe farther exactions on the cler- 
gy. For this purpoſe, the nuncio publiſhed a 


new bull, enjoining the prelates to pay the 


tythes granted to the king, on pain of excom- 
munication; notwithſtanding all oppoſitions, 
appeals, or exemptions. Such a perſeverance 
in extortion, could not fail of exciting the 
reſentment of any people, who retained the 
leaſt ſenſe of injury or independence. , 
The clergy groaned under theſe intolerable 


burthens; the people driven to deſpair, by 


poverty and diſtreſs, burſt into general excla- 
mations, againſt the eternal impoſitions which 
exhauſted the wealth of the nation; and the 
nobility, not only reſented the inſolence, ava- 
rice, and tyranny of the pope, but were in- 
cenſed at the weakneſs and partiality of the 
king, who had conferred on foreigners, thoſe 
poſts which they had an undoubted right to 
enjoy. | 

Every attempt to reform the condu of 
Henry proving ineffectual, a ſpirit of diſcon- 
rent generaliy prevailed, and the people began 
to deliberate on meaſures more ſevere than 
ever, in order to redreſs their grievances : 
their firſt refolution being to expel the foreign 


...) counſellors, as the beſt expedient towards a 


Teformaticn of the miniſtry. An opportu- 
nity for putting this deſign into execution, 
ſoon offered, for Henry convoking a par- 
liament, and, according to cuſtom, demand- 
ing a ſubſidy for carrying on the conqueſt 
of Sicily: inſtead of complying with his 
demand, they bitterly inveighed againſt his 
breach of promiſe, and all the abuſes of 
government, Notwithſtanding his endeavours 
to allay the reſentment, by an affectation of 
candour and fincerity, they plainly declared 
their non-reliance on his word, and reſolution 
to rectify the abuſes of his government ſo ef. 
fectually, as to obviate all future fears from his 
inconſtancy. 

Alarmed at this peremptory declaration, he 
promiſed his hearty concutrence, in every 
meaſure that tended to the intereſt of the na- 
tion: and even granted a writing, ſubfcribed 
by his own hand, by which he conſented to 
the nomination of four and twenty noblemen, 


| 


— 


| choſen by himſelf, and the parliament, to draw 
up the articles of reformation 3 and as a fur. 
ther proof of his ſincerity, ordered his fon 
Edward to ſign the obligation. 

Fear was the only motive of Henry's beha- 
viour on this occaſion ; for he perceived a 
confederacy formed againſt him, by the moſt 
powerful nobility of the realm, ſome of whom 
were governed by private animoſity to his 
perſon, and others, actuated by a deſire of 
retrenching the prerogatives of the crown, 

On the third day of the ſeſſion, they all 
appeared in the houſe, arrayed in armour, the 
ſight of which ſo much alarmed the king, 
that he aſked, if he was a priſoner ? Roger 
Bigod, replied in the negative, but at the ſame 
time, declared their reſolution to expel all fo- 
reigners, and rectify the diſorders of the ſtate, 
This appearance, and declaration, territied 
him into compliance with their propoſal, the 
execution of which was deferred till the next 
mectings which the king appointed at Ox- 
ord, | 5 

A. D. 1238. During this interval, the ba- 
rons, diffident of his moſt ſolemn proteſta- 
tions, levied a body of forces, and at the 
time appointed, repaired to Oxford, well 
armed and attended, and fully reſolved to ex- 


of four and twenty, Simon de Mont was 


the barons. N | 
The commiſſidners then began to deliberate 
on the ſubject of their meeting, and in a ſhort 
time, the following articles were agreed to: 
Thar the king ſhould confirm the great charter, 
he had ſo often ſworn to obſerve ; that the of- 
fice of high juſticiary, ſhould be conferred on 
a perſun of talents, and integrity; that the 
chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and other mi- 
niſters of ſtate, ſhould be choſen annually, by 
the council of four and twenty; and that the 
parliament ſhould be aſſembled three times in 
the year, to enact laws for the benefit of the 
kingdoms. | | 
Theſe articles being approved by parliament, 


were confirmed by the aſſent of the king, and 


called the ſtatutes of Oxford. But thelc ſalu- 


tary conſtitutions were warmly oppeſcd, 
t 


| ; 


ecute their deſign. Having choſen the council 


placed at the head of the twelve elected by 


1 TS. i. A 


— 


the court party, even among the moſt Power- 
ful barons, was very ſtrong, conſiſting of 
Henry, eldeſt fon of Richard, king of the Ro- 


mans, the earl of Warrenne, Amerde Va- 


Jehce, biſhop elect of Wincheſter, Geoffrey de 


Luſignan, and William de Valence. 

The article enjoining the ſurrender of their 
caſtles, which was now inſerted in the ſta- 
tutes, greatly affected theſe foreigners, as it 


inevitably ſubjected them to the reſentment of 


the Engliſh, who had been long exaſperated 
by their infolence, _ : 

ln the beginning of the ſeſſion, they hoped 
a mitigation of affairs might be effected; but 
the violent ſpirit of the Engliſh, bore down all 
oppoſition, and ſeveral, who at firſt inclined 
to the king's party, were now encouraged to 
declare for the other, ſo that there was a con- 
fiderable majority againſt the court. - William 
de Valence put himſelf at the head of the royal 
party, while Simon de Montford, by virtue 
of election, acted for the other; both of 
them foreigners, both of them men of ſtrong 
paſſions, great parts, and greater ambition, 

In this debate, Valence, in the name of 
his party, declared for the reſervation of his 
caſtles, and his wardſhips; to which Mont- 
ford replied, that he ſhould either reſign them, 
or loſe his head. The earl of Warrenne ob- 
jected to articles ſo derogatory to the King's 
prerogative; and Henry, ſon of Richard, 
king of the Romane, proteſted againſt them, 
or any articles, that ſhould be made in the 
abſence of his father. os 

The carl of Leiceſter, till inſolent and im- 
petuous, informed the young prince, that his 
father's refuſal of compliance, with the ſalu- 


tary meaſures of the barons, would be at- | 


tended with the loſs of every foot of land he 
poſſeſſed in England. Hence the court party, 
perceiving the prevalence of their opponents, 
determined to ſeek their ſafety in flight, and 
agreed to rendezvous at Wincheſter, where 
they took refuge in the caſtle of Wolveſham. 
The barons, apprized of their flight, flew 
to their arms, and purſued them to that city, 
where, without any formal adjournment, they 
reſumed their deliberations, and cloſed the bu- 
lioneſs of the ſeſſion, , As they could not, with- 
Ne, $6: | 
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out violating the privileges of the church, at- 
tack the caſtle to which they had retired, they 
had recourſe to negotiation ; ' propoſing they 
ſhould quit the kingdom, and ſtay abroad, 
till the abuſes of government ſhould be re- 
formed ; when the king ſhould be at liberty, 
with conſent of council, to permit their re- 
turn, To this they readily conſented, and 
after having been ſtripped of about ſeven 
thouſand marks, in ready money, were ſup- 
plied with a ſafe conduct, and embarked at 
Dover, for the continent. | TIES. 

The Engliſh barons, alſo ſeized the ſums 
of money they had depoſited in ſeveral religi- 
ous houſes, confiſcated their lands, and ſent 
agents to Rome, to juſtify their own conduct. 
The barons, having thus expelled the foreigners, 
bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath, to main- 
tain the ſtatutes of Oxford, at the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes, and invited the citizens of 
London, to join in their aſſociation ; a propo- 
ſal which the Londoners readily embraced. 
Few men have equanimity ſufficient to bear ſud- 
den elevation ; the barons now became intoxi- 
cated with power, and exerciſed the moſt 
| daring acts of tyranny. They conferred of- 
fices on their friends and relations, totally re- 
gardleſs of the king's authority, and even aſ- 
ſembled parliaments without his conſent or 
knowledge. 

In one of theſe meetings, they proceeded 
judicially againſt the foreigners, whom they had 
' expelled, and by an authenic deed, condemn- 
ed them to perpetual baniſnment. Henry, 
now found himſeif diveſted of regal autho- 
rity, being daily obliged to ſign orders, to the 
prejudice and ruin of his prerogative. 
Simon de Montford, the king's brother-in- 
law, was ſtill the moſt violent of the anti- 
courtiers, and therefore conſidered by his ma- 
jeſty, as the principal cauſe of his preſent miſ- 
fortunes. But notwithſtanding the danger of 
Henry's ſituation, he could not avoid declaring 
his ſentiments on that ſubject. 

As he was one day going by water to the 
Tower, he was overtaken by a ſudden ſtor, 
on which he ordered himſelf to be rowed 
aſhore immediately, He was received on 
landing, by the earl of Leiceſter, who finding 
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him in great perturbation, at the danger he 
had juſt Aesped, «© Why ſhould your Wey 
« ſaid Montford, be afraid, ſince the ſtorm 
© is over?” Henry replied, with a ſerious 
look, Montford, | own I am greatly afraid 
« of thunder and lightning, but by the head 
« of God, I fear thee more than all the 
„ thunder and lightning in nature“. | 

In the mean time, the great intereſt of 
the king of the Romans, would not ſuffer 
him tacitly to the obſerve fundamental al- 
teration in the Engliſh conſtitution. He 
therefore declared his intentions of viſit- 
ing that kingdom, and loudly diſclaimed 
the conduct of the barons. Had not Henry 
been greatly depreſſed by the power of his 
own ſubjects, the reſentment of this prince 
might have recovered his authority; for the 
parliament hearing of his intentions, and dread- 
ing the effects, not only of his intereſt, but 
their own diviſions, if he landed as a foe in 
the kingdom, they entered into ſerious deli- 
| berations, how to divert him from his pur- 
poſe. The biſhop of Wincheſter, and others, 
were ordered to treat with him, and gain what 
intelligence they could, relative to his journey, 
and his continuance in England. They were 
alſo directed, at all events, to declare that he 
could not be admitted into the kingdom, 
without previouſly conforming to the new 
model of government, and taking an oath to 
that effect. | 

The king of the Romans, incenſed at theſe 
propoſals, ſwore by the throat of God, he 
would never comply with them. But re- 
ceiving advice, that every meaſure was taken 
in England, to prevent his landing, and that 
therefore all oppoſition would at preſent be 
vain, he complied with the barons demands, 
and made preparations for his journey. 

A. D. 1259. On the twenty- ſeventh of Ja- 
nuary, he landed at Dover, and there took the 
oath, in preſence of the king, and a great 
number of barons, aſſembled for his reception. 

Having thus ſecured the king of the Ro- 
mans, their next care was to eſtabliſh a ſolid 
peace with the king of France, whoſe coun- 
tenance and ſupport, might counter. balance 


any efforts made by the king and his friends, 
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for retrieving 'the prerogative, and Montford 
| undertook to conduct the negotiation, Ac. 
cordingly, that nobleman repaired to France, 
and in order to facilitate the deſign, propoſed 
to ſacrifice all Henry's rights to Normandy 
and Anjou. 
Such a propoſal, could not but be agree. 
able to Lewis, who readily agreed to the 
terms, and concluded a treaty, which Henry 
was obliged to ſign. . That weak puſillani. 
mous prince, was compelled to viſit the 
French king at Abbeville, where, in an al. 
ſembly of the ſtates of France, he diſclaimed 
all title to Normandy and Anjou, while Lewis 
ceded in his favour, all the Limouſin, and 
Perigord, together with all that he poſſeſſed, 
on the other ſide the Garonne, on condition of 
his ſubmitting to do homage, and ſitting 
among the peers of France, as duke of Gui 
enne. | 

During's Henry's abſence, the four and 
twenty Governors of England, effectually te. 
moved an abuſe of the court of Rome, of 
which the nation had long complained. Al 
the beft benefices in the kingdom, were eu- 
joyed by Italian prieſts, who, without reſiding 
on the ſpot, farmed their livings to the high- 
eſt bidder. A proclamation was therefore ii 
ſued, ordering all perſons, who farmed bene- 
fices of foreigners, to depoſit the rents in the 
hands of certain receivers, appointed for that 
purpoſe, on pain of having their houles razed 
to the foundation, ? 
A. D. 1260, For ſome time the barons 
had acted with unanimity, but now many of 
them were offended, at the great authority 
aſſumed by the earl of Leiceſter, who began 
to exerciſe a kind of ſovereign power over the 
four and twenty; and the earl of Glouceſter 
endeavoured to form a party, to check hs 
cowering ambition. In order to this, he be— 
gan to diſparage his conduct in private, by in- 
ſinuating, that he had entered into a negotl- 
tion with prince Edward, whom he intended to 
raiſe to the Engliſh throne, even during tt 
life of his father, 

Henry, informed of this report while at &. 
Omer's, was ſo terrified, that he reſolved not 


to return to England, perſuaded that eilte 


; 


EA 
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twenty, and nominating others in their room. 


advice of theſe tranſactions, returned to Eng- 
land, in order to prevent the dreadful conſe- 


the young prince, hearing of his 1uſpicions, 


proved his own innocence, as to the ſubject of 


the report, and thereby wholly removed. his 
father's doubts and fears. Failing in this at- 
tempt, Glouceſter openly attacked Leiceſter ; 
but finding that nobleman's intereſt too power- 
ful to hope for ſucceſs, he prudently dropped 
the proſecution: * : 
Theſe diſſentions furthered the deſigns of 
Henry, as they weakened the ſtrength of the 
barons. But his hopes were principally en- 
couraged by the ſpirit of the common people 
and free tenants, who complained that the 
yoke of the barons, was more grievous than 
that of the King, before the pretended re- 
formation. | 
Henry, therefore, determined to embrace 
the firſt opportunity of freeing himſelf from 
the ſtatutes of Oxford. In order to this, he 
ſollicited of the pope, abſolution from the oath 
he had taken, to obſerve the ſtatutes of Ox- 
ford. The pontiff readily granted the requeſt, 
but dying before the diſpenſation could be ex- 
dited, he was obliged to wait till the papal 
chair was filled by. his ſucceſſor, Urban IV. 
who made no difficulty in comply ing with his 
demand. | | 
Having obtained this diſpenſation, Henry 
determined to throw off the diſguiſe ; and ac- 
cordingly, repaired to the parliament, and de- 
clared, that as they had not complied with their 
promiſe, made to him, on his ſigning the 
ſtatutes of Oxford, he thought himlelt ab- 
ſolved from the oath he had there taken, add- 
ing, that he would no longer ſuffer counſel- 
lors to be impoſed upon him, but was deter: 
mined to aſſert the dignity of his prerogative. | 
He then retired to the Tower, which he had | 
previouſly ſecured, ſeized on all the money in 
the mint, and publiſhed a proclamation, dif- 
carding the officers appointed by the four and 


In ſhort, ſo vigorous and reſolute was his con- 
duct, that heſeemed determined to retrieve his 
independence. 

Prince Edward, then reſident at Paris, on 
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bis life or liberty would be in danger. But 


quences of a civil war. Henry was confounded 
when he heard that his ſon was much diſpleaſed 
with his violating his oath z and his aftoniſh- 
ment was not a little excited, when he under- 
ſtood, that unleſs he would voluntarily re- 
move from his perſon, the counſellors who ad- 
viſed him to oppoſe the parliament, they 
would effect that removal by compulſion. 

Alarmed at this intelligence, the king re- 
lapſed into his uſual perplexity and irreſolution, 
not being able to determine what courſe was 
moſt proper to take for his ſecurity, took no 
notice of the meſſage, but remained in the 
Tower, apprehending that his perſon would 
not otherwiſe be ſafe. 

A. D. 1262. As the nation was alarmed | 
with the daily apprehenſion of a civil war, the 
king of the Romans offered his mediation, 
which being accepted, he prevailed on his 
brother to confirm the ſtatutes of Oxford; 
and, on the other hand, perſuaded the barons 
to relax in thoſe articles, which were moſt 
diſagreeable to the king. The eari of Lei- 
ceſter, ſtill refractory, proteſted againſt the 
peace, and retired immediately to France. 

This treaty ſeemed to portend the reſtora- 
tion of tranquillity ; but the embers of diſ- 
cord ftill elowed under the veil of peace, and 
ſoon burſt into a violent flame. Atter the ra- 
tification of the agreement, the king paſſed 
over to the continent, to regulate the affairs 
of Guienne, and was ſeized with a dangerous 
diſorder at Bourdeaux, which detained him 
much longer than he intended. 

During his abſence, Richard, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, died, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Gilbert. Leiceſter, being now delivered from 
a powertul rival, renewed his cabals, and re- 
turned to England, where his preſence re-ani- 
mated the barons, who had ſubſcribed the ar- 
ticles contrary to their inclinations, 5 
Ihe king, informed of theſe proceedinge, 
embarked immediately for England, in order 
to anticipate the deſigns of the confederate 
barons; but before his arrival, they had cor- 
certed meaſures for ſecuring themſelves from 
the effects of his inconſtancy. Accordingly, 
on his arrival, they preſented an addreſs, in- 


fiſting on the confirmation of the Oxford ſta- 
tutes, 


4 
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tutes, according to a late agreement, and 


threatening to uſe compulſive means in caſe of 
_ refuſal. The LR n 
. This peremptory language, was dictated by 
the furious Leiceſter, in order to terrify the 
king into an immediate compliance with their 
demands. But his deſign in this was de- 
feated; for the king, in his anſwer, treated 
the malecontent barons, as rebels, and threat- 
ened them with the ſevereſt penalties. 

During his reſidence on the continent, 
Henry had engaged in his intereſt, both the 
king of the Romans and prince Edward; the 
latter of whom, under pretence of aſſiſting at 
a tournament at Paris, had levied ſome foreign 
troops, and was leading them againſt Lle- 
wellyn, prince of Wales, who renewed his 
incurſions into the Engliſh territories, 

A. D. 1263. Edward, having repulſed 
tho. Welch, and reinforced the caſtle of Gan- 
nock, and other fortreſſes, returned to Lon- 


don ; but being deftitute of money to pay his 


forces, marched at the head of a ſtrong de- 


tiachment to the houſe of the templars, where 


he ſeized a conſiderable ſum of money, the 
property of the citizens, who had lodged it 
there, as in a place of ſecurity. 

This act of violence excited an univerſal 
clamour among the inhabitants; but the prince, 
regard leſs of their complaints, ordered it to be 
lodged in the caſtle of Windſor, which they 
did not think proper to beſiege. 

The people, thus irritated, Leiceſter con- 
veacd the barons at Oxford, where they unani- 
mouſly reſolved to maintain the ſtatutes, at 
the hazard of their lives, and choſe the ear! 
for their general. Having raiſed a conſidera- 
ble budy of forces, they ravaged the lands be- 
longing to the royal party, and committed 
the moſt dreadiul outrages, where they met 
with the leaſt oppoſition, 1 
The citics of Glouceſter and Worceſter ſub- 
mitted to the earl of Leiceſter, who advanced 
about midſummer, towards London, with the 
royal ſtandard flying before him. Henry was 
now in the moſt deplorable circumſtances, 
deſtitute both of money and friends; and the 
city of London had declared for the barons, 


* 


— 


—— 
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inſulted 


under the influence of the mayor, who was 3 
firm adherent to Leiceſter. + 

The populace now formed themſelves into 
parties, determined to perſecute all foreigners 
and prince Edward retired, - with his French 
knights to Windſor, . where he endeavoured 
to collect an army, in order to take the field 
againſt the barons, © | 

The queen, diffident of her ſecurity in the 

Tower, attempted to follow her ſon by water, 
but as ſhe approached London-bridge, waz 
in the moſt brutal manner by 
the populace, who, not content with re. 
viling her in the moſt opprobrious terms, en- 
deavoured to fink her barge, by throwing 
down ſtones, as the rowers endeavoured tg 
paſs through one of the arches ; fo that ſhe 
was obliged to return to the Tower, which ſhe 
reached with great danger and difficulty, and 
was thence conveyed by night to the palace of 
the biſhop of London, at St. Paul's, as a 
place of ſanctuary. The wealthy citizens 
were equally expoſed to the violence of the 
mob, who under pretence of ſearching for 
foreigners, broke open houſes, and plundered 
friends and foes, without diſtinction. 
The king of the Romans, declaring for 
neither party, interpoſed his good offices, to 
prevent the effuſion of human blood, and a 
negotiation was ſet on foot, under the biſhops 
of London, Worceſter and Lincoln, John de 
Arlington, and Wilkam de Wilton, 

Ia the mean time, the earl of Leiceſter en- 
gaged the cinque ports in his intereſt, and 
then advanced with his army towards Lon- 
don; when the king, dreading the conſe- 
quences of a fiege, agreed to ſuch terms as 
the revolters thought proper to impoſe, and a 


treaty was concluded, importing, That the 


fortified places in the kingdom ſhould be put 


into the hands of the barons ; that the ſtatutcs | 


of Oxford ſhould be inviolably obſerved ; 


that all foreigners ſhould be baniſhed the king: 


dom, except ſuch as might be permitted to 
ſtay by the unanimous conſent of the barons ; 
and that none but natura]-born ſubjects, ap- 
proved by the barons, ſhould be concerned in 
the adminiſtration of public affairs. 1 
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+ Jn conſequence of the latter of theſe arti- 


cles, Hugh. d' Eſpenſer was made high juſti- 
ciary of England, the earl of Leiceſter, high 
ſteward, and Henry had the mortification to 


ſee his moſt inveterate enemy, Sir Roger de 4 


Leyburn, made ſteward of his houſhold. 
Thus the barons, elated by their ſucceſs, 
exceeded all bounds of moderation, and car- 
ried matters to the utmoſt extremity. A par- 
liament was held about the middle of Septem- 
ber, in which the ſtatutes of Oxford were 
confirmed, and the ſtate foreigners, either im- 
priſoned or beneficed, taken into conſidera- 


tion. | 
- Boniface, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 


* 


E then at Boulogne, as being a foreigner, and 


was not only ſolliciting the concurrence of 
the court of France againſt the barons, but 
had excommunicated the two ſons of the ear] 
of Leiceſter, a ſon of the earl of Hereford, 
and many other barons, who had annoyed 
eccleſiaſtical perſons. 

\ Theſe proceedings induced the parliament 
to act with more moderation. The biſhop of 


Hereford, and Matthias de Bezile, governor of | 


Glouceſter, were ſet at liberty, and the eccle- 
ſiaſtical depredations were ordered to be made 
good, But the court of France, having now 
undertaken to act as umpire between the king 
and the earl of Leiceſter, the ear] was ac- 
cordingly ſummoned to appear -before the 
French parliament, then held at Boulogne, to 


which he, and Henry with his queen, re- 


paired at the ſame time. | 

Lewis, at firſt, remonſtrated with great 
moderation, and exhorted the earl to leave his 
factious practices; but Montford anſwered, 
that though in obedience to his ſummons, he 
had attended the parliament, yet he did not 
apprehend, that what he and his peers had 
done were cognizable in a French court. Lewis 
finding him thus reſolute, was obliged to dil- 
mils him, and he immediately returned to 
England; whither he was followed by Henry, 
whoſe queen thought it molt expedient to re- 
main at the court of France. 

From the viciſſitudes of the popular af. 
ſection, ſince the commencement ot the dif- 
ference between the king and' his parliament, 
No. 15. 


it appears, that the public in general were not 
implicitly attached to either party, but wholly 
biaſſed according to the equity and modera- 
tion of their relpeCEtive proceedings, 

A parliament was held ſoon after Henry's 
return from France, wherein he propoſed 
terms of accommodation, which appeared 
equitable to all the diſintereſted part of the 
aſſembly ; but being rejected by Leiceſter and 
his party the major part plainly perceived, that 
their conduct was actuated by factious motives. 

Prince Henry, the earl mareſchal, Jobn 


Baſſet, and ſeveral other noblemen, thought 


it inconſiſtent with their honour to remain any 
longer with Montford, and therefore joined 
prince Edward, determined to curb the inſo- 
lence of that faction, the fatal tendency of 
which was ſo amply evinced. 5 
Their firſt united effort, was the ſurpriſal 
of Windſor caſtle, whither Henry immedi- 
ately repairing, it was made the rendezvous 
of the royal party, and the garriſon reinforced 
by the king of the Romans, and earl of War- 
renne. | 
From Windſor they repaired to Dover, in 


order to ſecure that important fortreſs, which 


was ſtill in the hands of the barons ; but the 


governor refuſing them admittance, they vi- 


fited the other cinque ports, and having re- 
ceived the homage of their barons, return- 
ed to London about the beginning of De- 
cember. 

Prince Edward was then at Merton, watch- 
ing the motions of the ear] of Leiceſter, who 
had raiſed troops for the relief of Dover, 
if it ſhould be inveſted, and remained in pol- 
ſeſſion of London ; where Henry had now a 
conſiderable party. Montford's troops were 
quartered about Southwark, and the adjacent 
places, but both parties remained inactive, till 
Henry, having joined his forces with thoſe of 
his ſon, found himſelf more powerful than 
Leiceſter, who, relying on his intereſt with 
the Londoners, thought himſelf ſecure. But 
one John de Giſors, a Norman, and partizan 
of Henry, found means to ſecure the key of 
the bridge-gate, while the earl was vigorouſly 
attacked in the front, by the ſuperior forces 
of prince Edward. 


S Be ing 


make the beſt defence he could, when the 
common people of the city, who were his 
chief friends, iſſued in ſuch multitudes to his 
aſſiſtance, that they forced the gates of the 
bridge, ſo that the prince was obliged to re- 
tire, and pitch his tents in Lambeth-ficlds. A 


decifive action was now daily expected, when 


by the interpoſition of the humane and mode- 
rate of both parties, a truce was concluded, 
and the diſpute left to the arbitration of the 
French king; the reference of which was con- 
firmed by the oaths of the king, barons, and 
all! the principal perſons concerned in the 
quarrel, | 

A. D. 1264, Lewis, having heard the 
cauſe, in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Amiens, 
decreed, that the ſtatutes of. Oxford ſhould be 
annulled; that the king ſhould recover all his 
rights and prerogatives, and. have the liberty 
of nominating all the great officers of ſtate, 
and that foreigners ſhould be deemed capable 

of holding poſts and dignities, as well as the 
_ Engliſh; but added a clauſe, importing, that 
his award ſhould have no effect to invalidate 
the privileges granted to the Engliſh before 
the parhament of Oxſord. 

This latter clauſe being conſidered by the 
barons as a manifeſt contradiction, the ſtatutes 
of Oxford having been enacted with the ſole 
deſign of confirming their privileges, furniſhed 
them with a pretence for rejecting the deci- 
fron, and renewing hoſtilities, 

Leiceſter, therefore, ſent his ſon with a 
conſiderable detachment, to ravage the lands 
of Roger de Mortimer, and being afterwards 
joined by Llewellyn, they reduced the caſtle of 
Radnor, At the ſame time, another party, 
under the command of Robert Ferrers, earl 
of Derby, ftormed the caſtle of Worceſter, 
and abandoned it to plunder, 

To ſuppreſs theſe commotions, Edward ad- 
vanced with his army, reduced feveral caſtles, 
belonging to Humphrey de Bohum, and pur- 
ſued the two Montforts to Glouceſter, where 
they ſued for a truce, which they obtained by 
the mediation of the biſhop of Worceſter ; 


noblemen. 


— 
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Being repulſed, he found the bridge ſhut, 
and thoſe within, unable or unwilling to give 
him relief; he was therefore preparing to 


before the expiration of which; another treaty 


was begun at Brackley, in the preſence of 


John. de Valence, the French ambaſſador, but 
the parties differing about the articles, the ne. 
gociation was dropped, and preparations for 


renewing the war, were made, both by the 


king and barons. 


T he city. of London was ſubjected to the 


ravages of the populace, who broke open the 
houtes of the Jews, and plundered their ef. 
fects, ſtripped them naked, and kept them 
in cuſtody ſeveral hours, and then maſ. 
ſacred about five hundred of that unhappy 
Peoper. -. > | 

Henry now ſummoned his military tenants, 
and ordered thoſe ſcholars of Oxford, whoſe 


allegiance he doubted, to depart the city, 


which he intended as a rendezvous for his 
troops. Here he was joined by a very conſi- 
derable body from the north, commanded by 
John Cummin, John Baliol, and ſeveral other 
Having received intelligence, that 
the earl of Leiceſter and the Oxford ſcholars 
had retired to Northampton, ſummoned the 
town, and being denied admittance, took it 
by ſtorm. Sixteen barons and ſixty Knights 
were taken priſoners, with a vaſt number 
of inferior rank, after. a prodigious ſlaughter 
in the ſtreets. | | 

This greatly weakened the intereſt of the 
barons, and was followed by the ſurrender of 
Leiceſter, Nottingham, and Tutbury ; the 
royal army alſo over-run the counties of Der- 
by and Stafford, ravaging all the lands be- 
longing to the confederate barons, 

In the mean time, Montford, having ſe- 


cured and fortified the city. of London, laid 


ſiege to the caſtle of Rocheſter, which was 
near ſurrendering, when Henry, by haſty 
marches, advanced to its relief. Montford, 
finding himſelf incapable of coping with the 
king, raiſed the ſiege, and retircd to Lon- 
don, | | 
Henry now reduced the caſtle of Tur- 
bridge, and advancing to Winchelſca, exact: 
ed from ſome of the barons of the cinque 
ports, the oath of allegiance, while the ref: 
put to ſea, and intercepted all ſupplies of pro 


viſion, except thoſe intended for the ule 5 
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* 


— Suſſex, and fixed his quarters 


nin the convent of Lewes, while prince Ed- 
| | ward took up his reſidence in the caſtle, _ + 


Mont ford, being now reinforced by a body 
of fifteen thouſand Londoners, determined to 
hazard a deciſive engagement, and according - 
ly advanced towards the king's encampment. 
He halted about the diſtance of two leagues 
from Lewes, and, in order to throw the odi- 
um of whatever miſchief might happen, on 
Henry, ſent a letter to the king, written in 
the name of the whole party, containing the 
warmeſt profeſſions of their readineſs to ſub- 
mit to his government, and defend his per- 
ſon. They alſo endeavoured, by private ap- 
plication to the king of the Romans, and 
prince Edward, to perſuade Henry to mo- 
derate terms, but all their attempts proved 
fruitleſs ; for the king and his party ſet them 
at defiance, and treated their. ſubmiſſion with 
contempt. 5 97 | 

The barons renewed their application, by the 
biſhops of London and Worceſter, and even 
offered thirty thouſand pounds, as a repara- 


tion for the damages the royal party had ſuſ. 
tained; but as the confirmation of the ſtatutes 
of Oxford was. ſtill inſiſted on, all applica- 


tions were ſtill ineffectual, and both parties 
prepared to try the fortune of a battle. The 
royal army was formed in three diviſions; 
prince Edward - commanded the right, the 
king of the Romans, the left wing, and Hen- 
ry himfelf remained in the center, which con- 
ſiſted of his houſhold troops, and the nor- 
thern forces. Leiceſter had ranged his forces 
in four diviſions ; the firſt was commanded by 


Glouceſter, the third by the general himſelf, 
and the fourth, conſiſting wholly of Lon- 
doners, by Nicholas Seagrave. Montford, 
perſuaded that the prince, from whom he had 


molt to dread, would charge the Londoners, 


affected a reliance on that corps, by drawing 
them up before the baggage, and his own 


_ Chariot and ſtandard. 


This device ſucceeded z prince Edward 
breathing revenge againſt the Londoners, for 
the inſult they had offered his mother, charged 


malecontents. From thence. the king 


: 


them with the utmoſt fury, made a terrible 
ſlaughter, demoliſhed Montford's chariot, - 
and purſued them above four miles from the 
field of battle. The eagerneſs of the prince, 
proved fatal to the royal cauſe ; for the earls 
of - Leiceſter and Glouceſter, now attacked 


the troops under the command of Henry, and 


the king of the Romans, and totally routed. 
the left wing, where the king of the Ro- 
mans, and two barons, were taken priſoners. | 

The center wing made a gallant reſiſtance, 
being animated by the example of Philip Baſ- 
ſet, who intrepidly maintained his poſt, till he 
was overpowered by. numbers, after having 
received four and twenty wounds; the king 
himſelf was ſlightly hurt, and his horſe killed 
under him, before he retired to the priory 
of Lewis, where he fell into the hands of the 
enemy. f ö 

Thus the royal army was totally routed, 
when prince Edward returned from the pur- 


ſuit, and his followers were ſtruck with ſuch 


conſternation, that the earl of Warrenne, 
William de Valence, Guey de Luſignan, and 
Hugh Bigod, fled with ſeven hundred men, 
to Penſey, where they embarked for the con- 
tinent, | 
This defection prevented prince Edward's 
firſt reſolutions of falling on the victors, while 
they. were diſperſed in the purſuit and pil- 
lage ; it likewiſe afforded the earl of Leiceſter 
an opportunity of reducing his forces into 
ſome order, in caſe of an attack. At the 
ſame time, he ſent propoſals of accommoda- 
tion to Edward, on whoſe acceptance of 
which, - a peace was concluded on the follow- 


| | ing condicions ; That the ſtatutes of Oxford 
his ſon Henry, the ſecond by the earl of 


(hail: be punctually obſerved, but under ſuch 
reſtrictions, as ſhould be judged proper by 
four biſhops, or barons, appointed in parlia- 
ment; that on the diſagreement of thefe four 
commiſſioners, the diſpute ſhall be referred 
to the count of Anjou, brother to the king of 
France, aſſiſted by four noblemen ; and that 
prince Edward himſelf, and his couſin Henry, 
ſon to the king of the Romans, ſhall remain. 
as hoſtages in the hands of the barons, till the- 
whole be regulated by the authority of par- 
liament. 


This 


1 
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This convention being ſettled, orders ſub- 


ſctibed by the king, were ſent to the governors 


of all the caſtles, in which the barons,” taken 
at Northampton, - were confined, to releaſe 


the priſoners ; and the garriſon at Tunbridge 
was diſbanded. 
in the late engagement, were diſmiſſed to their 


own country. But notwithſtanding the ſtipu- 
lation, that all the priſoners on both ſides 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, Montford detained 


the king of the Romans, his ſon, the gallant 
Phillip Baſſet, and other 
He then arreſted, 
king's adherents. 


ſcepter of England, and all poſts were diſ- 
poſed of by his will, and on his creatures. 
The king of the Romans, and prince Ed- 
ward, were treated as common priſoners, che 
former being ſent with his ſon, to the Tower 
of London, and the latter, to Dover caſtle, 
without the leaſt regard to his birth or qua- 
lity. In the mean time, the barons concerted 
a new plan of government, to be authorized 
by a parliament, which they intended to al- 
femble, in the king's name, about W hitſun- 
tide. 
But this ſtep was attended with many dif- 
ficuities, as they did not chuſe to ſummon one 


of the oppoſite party, and foreſaw, that a par- 


hament compoſed wholly of their own depen- 


dents, would be deemed deficient in point of 


legality, In order therefore to render it more 
general, they compelled the king to ſign com- 
miſſions, appointing in every county, certain 
officers, or magiſtrates, under the title of 


conſervators, for preſerving the privileges of 


the people, and theſe being of the barons 
party, were inveſted with extenfive authority, 
The king then ſigned new writs to theſe con- 
ſervators, commanding them to appoint four 
knights in every ſhire, to fit in the enſuing 


The northern barons, taken 


priſoners of quality. 

and impriſoned all the 
Leiceſter now became as 
deſpotic, as any prince that ever ſwayed the 


* 


parliament; and from this æra, moſt writers 
date the origin of that right, which the com- 


mons enjoy of fitting in the great council of 


the nation, ſince the Norman conqueſt. | 

Such.a parhament, would doubtieſs approve 
the plan of government, concerted by the 
barons, whereby it was reſolved, that the par- 


0. 


J. 


liament: ſhould nominate three commiſſioners 
of approved ſagacity and diſcretion, empoy. 
ered to chuſe à council of nine noblemen, t, 
whom the adminiſtration of public affairg 
ſhould be committed; but might be changed 
occaſionally, by the king, with the conſent 
of the barons; that if the commiſſioners 
ſhould diſagree, touching the choice of coun. 
ſellors, the diſpute ſhall be referred to the mz. 
jority; that the deliberations of the nine 
ſhould be executed with the approbation of ſx 
of the number; but if that could not be pro- 
cured, the affairs ſnould be decided by the 
three great commiſſioners, with the conſent 
of the barons; and that the nomination of 
all officers, ſhould be at the diſpoſition of the 
nine counſellors ; and Jaftly, that theſe regu- 
lations ſhould prevail, till altered or annulled 
by parliament. ; | 
The three commiſſioners, were the earls of 
Leiceſter, and Glouceſter, and the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, who continued to govern the king- 
dom on this new model ; having extorted 
the zpprobation of the king, and prince Ed- 
ward, by threatening them both with perpe- 
tual impriſonment. h | 
A. D. 1265. Montford, had now reached 
the ſummit of his ambition. The hand of 
the king was made uſe of to authenticate the 
vileſt acts of oppreſſion, and even to aſſign 
over the royal demeſnes, to this inſolent race, 
whoſe ambition was as extravagant, as their 
avarice was boundleſs. The earl of Glouceſter, 
the principal inſtrument of Montford's prefer- 
ment, was now ſet aſide, as no longer requi— 
lite to promote his deſigns. 

Glouceſter obſerved his ſapercilious beha- 


{ viour with indignation, but in filence ; and as 
he was in every reſpect, a nobleman of much 
better principles, than any of the Montford 


race, perceived he had too far acquicſced with 1 
their proceedings. He therefore required Lei 
ceſter, to releaie his priſoners, and render an 
account of the enormous ſums, which con— 
trary to the convention of Lewis, he ha ex- 
torted, and applied entirely to his own ule. 
But receiving only an infolent reply to theſe 
demands, he determined to embrace the firſt 
opportunity, of attoning the raiſcrics he had 
| aſliſted 


aſſiſled to ez by reſtoring the royal family 
ir legal rights, n 8. a bed 

pe — £08" a change in Glouceſ- 
ter's conduct, iſſued a proclamation, enjoining 
all who had taken arms againſt the eſtabliſhed 
government, to retire immediately to Ireland; 
but inſtead of obeying the order, they repaired 
to the eſtates of the earl of Glouceſter, who 
afforded them protection. In the mean time, 
the enemies of Leiceſter ſo wrought on the 
minds of the people, by inſinuating, that the 
cruelties he practiſed towards the royal family, 
plainly betrayed his pernicious deſigns; that 
be found it neceſſary to take ſome ſteps, to 
exculpate himſelf from ſo infamous a charge. 
With this view he called a parliament, un- 
der pretence of conſulting meaſures for ſetting 
prince Edward at liberty; and at this aſſem- 


knights, and two burgeſſes appeared 
city and borough in the kingdom. 
At the meeting of the parliament, Leiceſter 


for every 


and protection to the lords of the Welch 
marches, and demanded hoſtages for his fide- 
lity; but the earl, inſtead of complying with 
his demand, quitted the aſſembly abruptly, 
and retired to the weſt, with a ſtrong body of 


F | fard, one of the braveſt noblemen in Eng- 
land, whom Leiceſter had endeavoured to 
oppreſs. 


ceſter, did not prevent the aſſembly from 
proceeding on the buſineſs for which they had 


Edward. The biſhops of London, Wor- 
ceſter, and Chicheſter, drew up the conditi- 
ons on which he was to be ſet at liberty, and 
the king was obliged to ſwear to the per- 
formance. The prince reſigned his palace at 
Weſtminſter, to Peter de Montford, ceded 
his caſtle of Briſtol, to the earl of Leiceſter, 
and promiſed in writing, to deliver up all his 
caſtles in the marches of Wales, for three 
years, to ſuch perſons as ſhould be nominated 
by the king's council, to perſuade, or compel 
the noblemen of the marches to ſubmit to the 
Preſent adminiſtration, .to oppoſe the intro- 
No. 15. 


his followers, among whom was John Gif- 


This defection, though alarming to Lei- 


bꝛen convened, which was the releaſe of prince 


accuſed Glouceſter, of having granted ſhelter - 


— — 
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bly, every county was repreſented by two 


| 


479 
duction. of foreigners, to obſerye the agtee- 
ment, on pain of forfeiting his eſtate, to give 


5 the cuſtody of all his caſtles, for the term 
of five years, and to conſent that his couſin 
Henry ſhould be detained, till the end of the 
year, as an hoſtage for his- behaviour, in caſe 
of an invaſion. 1 * 
This convention being ſigned and ratified, 
Edward was brought into Weſtminſter-hall, 
where the inſtrument was publickly read, and 
nine biſhops Joined, in excommunicating all 
perſons who ſhould preſume to violate the 
agreement. The prince was then declared 
free, and ſet at liberty, though, like his fa- 
ther, ſurrounded by a ſtrong guard, who had 
particular orders to watch his motions, by 
which means he was in reality as much in 
cuſtody as before. Lo 7 | 
The ſcene of things was now changed, and 
the diſpute not between the king and his peo- 
ple, but between the nation and a faction. 
Glouceſter had openly aſſociated with the no- 
blemen of the marches, and fortified his 
caſtles. et 
This was a retreat to which all the noble- 
men who were diſguſted with the pride, inſo- 
lence, and tyranny of Leiceſter, retired, and 
ſoon became ſo numerous, as to threaten the 
moſt dangerous oppoſition. To divert this 
ſtorm, he directed his ſon to proclaim a tourna- 
ment at Northampton, to which all knights 
were invited, without diſtinction. Leiceſter, 
imagined that nothing could divert young 
Glouceſter from his favourite diverſion, at 
which it would be eaſy to take away his life, 
or at leaſt make him a priſoner. But Glou- 
ceſter, well acquainted with the perfidious 
temper of Montford, avoided the ſnare, and 
Leiceſter, enraged at this diſappointment, pre- 
vailed on the knights aſſembled at the tourna- 
ment, to proceed immediately to the marches 
of Wales, in hopes of taking Glouceſter by 
ſurprize. That nobleman, ſtill ſuſpecting the 
treacherous deſign of Montford, had engaged 
with Mortimer, -and other lords, for their mu- 
tual ſecurity. Leiceſter, now taking with him 
the king, and prince Edward, advanced to- 


wards the borders of Wales, and endeavoured to 
amuſe his rival, with the propoſal for an ac- 
D d d d | 7 commo- 


* 


ſigns, ' detained the meſſengers of Montford, 
and at the ſame time, concerted meaſures for 
the eſcape of prince Edward, aſſured that the 


preſence and influence of the heir apparent to 


the crown, would ſtrengthen his cauſe, for 
humbling the pride of Leiceſter, 
- Having communicated his intentions to his 
brother, Thomas de Clare, who attended 
Edward as a companion ; that prince readily 
embraced the offer of retrieving his liberty, 
and promiled to act according to the directions 
he received. Accordingly, the prince was 
next day mounted on a horſe, remarkable for 
his fleetneſs, and repaired with his guards and 
attendants, to divert himſelf in Widmarſh, 
near Hereford, where he had matches between 
them, till he had tired all their horſes z when 
a certain nobleman, appearing on the aſſent of 
Turlington-hill, and waving his bonnet, ac- 
cording to appointment, the prince mounted 
his horſe, and bade adieu to his keepers, who 
rſued him for ſome time, till they ſaw him 
received by Roger de Mortimer, with a party 
of men, who had concealed themſelves in a 
neighbouring wood, and now conducted him 
to the caſtle of Wigmore. The lords of the 


marches now took to their arms, reduced thoſe 


caſtles which they had formerly given up, and 
overrun all the country between Hereford and 
Cheſter. | | 

At the ſame time, the earl of Glouceſter 
took the field, at the head of his troops, and 
broke down all the bridges on the Severn, to 
prevent the incurſions of Leiceſter. The po- 
pulace flocked irom:all quarters, to ſerve un- 
der the banner of prince Edward, who was 
now joined by John-Giffard, at the head of a 


great number ot horſe and foot, who followed 


the fortunes of that gallant nobleman. 

At the ſame time, he was reinforced by 
William de Valence, John, earl of War- 
trenne, and Hugh Bigod, who had lately 
landed in Pembrokeſhire, with a body of 
troops enliſted on the continent, Leiceſter 


was alarmed at the news of the prince's eſcape, 


though he at firſt believed he was fled into 
fouth Wales, in order to embark for France ; 
but he was ſoon fatally convinced of his miſ- 
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c ommodation. Glouceſter, te further his de- 


take; for the prince, having advanced at the 


found means to cut off his retreat into Eng. 
land, Thus alarmed, Montford ſummoned 
all the military tenants of the crown, to meet 
the king at Glouceſter, with the utmoſt dif. 
patch; but before any body of the militia ap. 
peared in his behalf, both the city and caſtle 
of Glouceſter, were taken by prince Edward, 
| Leiceſter then applied to Llewellyn, prince 
of north Wales, who ravaged the lands of 
the ear] of Glouceſter, in Glamorganſhire, 
and ſent a body of Welch troops to join Mont- 
ford. Thus reinforced, he marched to Mon- 
mouth, whither he was followed by John Gif. 
ford, who offered to give him battle ; but 
declining the engagement, he proceeded to 
Newport, where he expected a naval ſupply 
from Briſtol, in order to tranſport his army 
into England, finding it impracticable to croſs 
the Severn. | 

But this reſource was cut off, by the acti- 
vity of the earl of Glouceſter, who had block: 
ed up the Avon with a fleet of gallies, ſo that 
no veſſel could come to his aſſiſtance. In the 
mean time, prince Edward advanced with his 
army to Newport, and waited for day light to 
begin the attack, Thus baffled, Montford 
decamped ſilently at midnight, and retired in- 
to north Wales, where he marched over the 
mountain to Hereford, and there fixed his 
quarters, til] he could find an opportunity of 
croſſing the Severn, | | 

In the mean time, he diſpatched orders to 
his ſon Simon, to relinquiſh the ſiege of Pen- 
ſey caſtle, and march immediately to his al: 
ſiſtance. Simon, in obedience to his father, 
returned to London, where having aſſembled 
a ſtrong body of troops, he began his march 
for the banks of the Severn. In his route, he 
took Wincheſter by aſſault, was admitted 
without oppoſition into Oxford and Nor- 
thampton, whence he proceeded to Kenil- 
worth, where his army lay encamped, in the 
moſt ſupine ſecurity... 

One of prince Edward's ſpies, informed 
that prince of their defenceleſs ſituation, who, 
| therefore, advancing with the utmoſt exped- 
tion, from Worceſter, ſurprized Montford 5 


| 


head of a numerous army, to Worceſter, 
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troops 
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A. D. 
eſt part of them priſoners, amongſt whom 


found means to eſcape. LETS 
On his return from this fortunate expedition, 


the prince found that Leiceſter had paſſed the 
Seyern in his abſence, and retired to Eveſham, 
hoping to join his ſon the enſuing day. Ed- 
ward, therefore, put his army in motion, 
about ſun-ſet, ſpreading a report, that he in- 
tended to march to Bridgnorth, in order to 
deceive the ſpies of the enemy. Accordingly 
he took the road, but having marched two or 
three miles, he faced about, and reached Eve- 
ſham before ſun-riſing. But Montford dif- 
covering his approach, eluded his vigilance, 
though he took his troops at firſt for a rein- 
forcement marched to his relief, under the 
command of his ſon. But he was ſoon unde- 
ceived, for aſcending an eminence in the 


ners of Glouceſter and Mortimer, and ob- 
ſerving the troops march in a regular manner, 
cried out By the arm of St. James, they 
« advance like well diſciplined troops; it 
© was not from themlelves, but me, they 
&« learned that diſcipline, Lord have mercy 
e upon our ſouls, for our bodies are doomed 
& to deſtruction.** But he did not abandon 
himſelf to unmanly deſpair, for being ſur- 
rounded on all fides, he drew up his men in a 
compact circle, and exhorted them to exert 
themſelves like men, whoſe lives and liberties 
were now at ſtake; at the ſame time, he ob- 
liged the king to put on his armour, that he 
might not be known, and to expoſe himſelf 
in the front of the battle. The prince began 
the attack with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 
Welch, unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. and the greater part 
of them periſhed either by the ſword, or in 
the ſtream of the Avon. | | 

At the ſame time, Glouceſter, charged in 
another quarter, with equal intrepidity ; but 
notwithſtanding the vigorous efforts of theſe 
two impetuous commanders, and the precipi- 
tate flight of the Welch, Leiceſter maintained 
the battle, from two in the afternoon, till 
night, with incredible obſtinacy. The king 


troops, and Without reſiſtance, took the great- 


were many noblemen, but Simon himſelf 


neighbourhood, he plainly perceived the ban- 


. 
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was wounded in the ſhoulder, ' and in immi- 
nent danger of his life, when calling out he 
was Henry of Wincheſter their king, he was 
ſaved by Adam de Mohaut, 1 700 

Prince Edward, hearing his voice, ran im- 
mediately to the ſpot, and conducted him to a 
place of ſafety, and before he returned, Lei- 
ceſter was ſlain. His horſe had been killed 
under him, and when he demanded quarter as 
he fought on foot, his adverſaries refuſed, de- 
claring there was no quarter due to ſuch a 
traitor. | | 

Henry ſoon followed the fate of his father, 
and his troops, ſeeing their leaders ſlain, were 
ſo diſpirited, that they made no farther re- 
ſiſtance; for by this time, the juſticiary, Pe- 
ter de Montford, William de Mandeville, 
Ralph Baſſet, John de Beauchamp, Guy de 
Bardolph, Roger de St. John, and all the 
barons, had ſhared the ſame fate as the earl, 
except John Fitz John, Nicholas de Scagrave, 
Henry de Haſtings, Guy de Montford, 
Humphry de Bohun, junior, and ſeven or 
eight others, who were taken priſoners. | 

Thus fell the earl of Leiceſter, and thus was 
diſſipated a conſpiracy, which, had Mont- 
ford obtained the victory of that day, would 
have ſubverted the Engliſh laws and liber- 
ties; the body of the elder Montford, was 
diſmembered as a traitor, but thoſe of the 
other barons, were buried by the monks of 
Eveſham. N 
This defeat totally ruined the army of the 
malecontents, while the prince loſt only three 
officers of any note, whoſe names have pe- 
riſhed through the negligence of writers. By 
this victory, the king of the Romans, and 
the other illuſtrious captives of the king's 
party, who had been impriſoned ever ſince 
the fatal battle of Lewis, obtained their li- 
berty. The Tower of London was ſurtend- 
ered by the widow of the juſticiary Hugh: 
d' Eſpenſer, but the caſtle of Kenilworth was 
ſtill kept by Simon Montford, who releaſed 
the king of the Romans, that he might ob- 
rain the better terms for himſelf: 

Henry, being returned from Eveſham to 
Worceſter, immediately revoked all the grants. 
and other-writings he had ſigned, to the pre- 

th STE 5 juice: 
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judice of himſelf or the prince. The citizens 
of Hereford were pardoned, on payment of a 
large fine, The poſts which had been filled 
by the earl of Leiceſter, were declared vacant 
and diſpoſed of by the king's order. 

Having taken thefe neceſſary precautions, 
the king repaired to Wincheſter, where he 
called a parliament, in which, the effects of 
the rebels were confiſcated to the crown, and 
a reſolution was entered on, to inveſt, and de- 
ſtroy the city of London, which had always 
favoured the intereſt of the malecontents. 

The citizens, informed of this determina- 
tion, and alſo of their having been adjuuged 
to have forfeited their privileges, ſubmitted to 
the mercy of the king, who deprived the city 
of its Chains, bafricadoes, gates, magiſtrates 
and charter, which the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to redeem with a large ſum of money; 
and Fitz- Thomas, the mayor, with ſeveral 
of the aſſociates were impriſoned, till they 
agreed to purchaſe their liberty with the greater 
rt of their ſubſtance. | 
The confederated barons were perſecuted 
with the utmoſt ſeverity ; their effects being 
ſeized, and themſelves hunted about, till 
deſpair became their only refuge. The inha- 
bitants of the cinque ports were ſo much ex- 
aſperated at Henry*s ſevere treatment of the 
Londoners, that they fitted out a ſtrong fleet, 
with which tkey burnt the town of Portſmouth, 
and committed ſeveral acts of piracy, detri- 
mental to the commerce and navigation of the 
kingdom. 

The king, incenſed at theſe depredations, 
determined to puniſh their inſolence; accord- 
ingly, prince Edward marched againſt them, 
took the town of Winchelſea by aſſault, and 
hanged ſeveral 'of the moſt eminent inhabi- 
tants; and the other ports, alarmed at this 
ſeverity, ſubmitted, on promiſe of a general 
anneſty, and the confirmation of their privi- 
leges. At the ſame time, the caſtle of Dover 
was ſurrendered by the garriſon, on honoura- 
ble conditions. | | 

Simon de Montford, ſtill kept poſſeſſion of 
Renilworth-caſtle, then accounted the ftrong- 
eſt fortification in Europe, The king of the 
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Romans warmly ſolhcited his patdon, declar: 
ing, that he had ſaved his life at the hazard 
of his own, and ſet him at liberty without 
ranſom z but his grateful ſollicitation was in. 
effectual, for Montford was proſcribed as 3 
rebel, and declared a traitor to his country. 
Incenſed at this feverity, he determined © 
aſſemble the remains of his father's army, and 
ſeze on the ifland of Axholm, in Lincoln: 
fhire, where he fortified himſelf, and was ſoon 
joined by a conſiderable number of his father's 
friends, 
Prince Edward, judging; it abſolutely ne. 
ceffary to repel ſuch a body of enemies, 
marched thither at the head of his forces, and 
found the place well fortified by art and na- 
ture. But he carried on his attack with ſuch 
vigour, that the beſieged, after a reſolute de- 
fence, were obliged to ſurrender, on condi- 
tion of their ſtanding to the award of prince 
Edward, -and the king of the Romans, pro- 
vided the ſentence did not extend to their lives, 
limbs, or perpetual impriſoament. Young 
Montford accordingly obtained pardon, andan 
annuity of five hundred marks granted him 
out of the Exchequer, on condition of his de- 
parting the kingdom. | 

A. D. 1266. During thcſe tranſactions, 
the queen, who had reſided two years in 
France, arrived in England, accompanied by 
Ottoboni, cardinal of St. Adrian, the pope's 
legate, armed with ſeveral bulls, confirming 
thoſe of his predeceſſor againſt Leiceſter and 
his adherents, whom he now excommunicated 
dead or living; he like wiſe laid an interdict on 
all lands; granted to Henry one year's tenti 
of the clergy's revenues, and ſummoned the 
biſhops of Worceſter, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, 
and London, to anſwer for their crimes in ſup- 
porting Leiceſter in his rebellious proceedings, 
and drſregarding the cenſures denounced by 
the pope, againſt that arch rebel, and all his 
adherents. - | | 

The biſhop of Worceſter, on profeſſion of 

enitence, was abſoived, and died-foon after, 
8 the other three were ſent to Rome, in 
order to undergo ſuch puniſhment as his holi- 
neſs ſhould think proper to inflict. The caltic 
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Kenilworth ſtill held out, and the gariſon 
-nſolently cut off the hands of a royal herald, 
ſent to ſummon. them to ſurrender. 4 
Henry, exaſperated at theſe proceedings, 
-Tued orders for aſſembling the whole force of 
the kingdom, at Oxford, in order to reduce 
this eaſtle. Having aſſembled the troops, 
he ad vances to Northampton, where he re- 
ccived intelligence, that ſome rebel barons 


had ſurprized, and plundered the city.of Lin- 


1 advice obliged him to continue ſome 
time at Northampton, where he diſpatched 

ince Edward, with a body of troops, to re- 
cover Lincoln. But the rebellious contagion 
had ſpread farther than Henry perceived; the 
earl of Derby, having taken up arms, was 
joined by John d'Ayville, and Bernard Wake, 
This event diſconcerted Henry's ſcheme for 
reducing the caſtle of Kenilworth, as he was 
obliged to diſpatch his ſon, at the head of - a 
party to reſtrain the incurſions of the gariſon, 
while he ſent Henry, ſon to the king of the 
Romans, to the north-weſt counties, now ha- 
raſſed and plundered by the earl of Derby and 
his aſſociates. Prince Henry ſurprized the re- 


bels in Cheſterfield, on Whitſun-eve, where, 
after cutting great part of them to pieces, he 


took the earl of Derby priſoner, but d' Ay- 
ville and Wake mad their eſcap e. 

While Henry was thus engaged againſt two 
parties of rebels, prince Edward was em- 
ployed againſt a third, more dangerous than 


1 either, headed by the intrepid Adam Gurdon. 


This noble man, diſguſted at the late ſevere 
meaſures of the government, ſcorned to ſub- 
mit his property to the will of a rapacious 
court; and the renown he had acquired in 
the field under Montford, induced prince 
Edward to prefer the conqueſt of him alone, 
to a thouſand vulgar foes; nay, ſo emulous 
was he of his glory, that he gave orders, that 
when they ſaw Gurdon and himſelf. engaged, 
no one ſhould interpoſe. The noble rebel, 
lay between Alton and Farnham, attended by 
a handful of men, but theſe ſoldiers of for- 
tune, ſubſiſting on the contribution raiſed 
from the eſtates of the royal party. The ac- 
ceſs to his camp, or rather retreat, was wind- 
No. 15. | 
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ing, gloomy, and unknown to all but himſelf 
and his followers. Edward watched his mo- 
tions, and one day, eſpying him in his return, 
at the head of his party, attacked him hand 
to hand, _ | 

Each party kept a reſpectſul diſtance from 
their leader. Adam was animated by the ho- 
nour of waging ſingle combat with the heir 
apparent to the crown, and Edward, by the 
glory that would accrue from the conqueſt of 
ſo gallant a man. After a fierce and equal 
conteſt, Edward, fired with congenial valour, 
offered his antagoniſt life, fortune, and free- 
dom, in exchange for his friendſhip. 

Gurdon embraced the generous propoſal, 
delivered his ſword to his prince, and ever 
after behaved with the utmoſt fidelity, But 
the caſtle of Kenilworth ftill braved the at- 
tempts of Henry, and the Iſſe of Ely afforded 
a ſecure retreat to the rebels. $ 

Though the fortreſs was inveſted, the ga- 
riſon was ſo well provided, and made ſo gal- 
lant a reſiſtance, that there appeared no pro- 
bable method of reducing it, but that of fa- 
mine. As the cauſe of theſe troubles was the 
confiſcation of the eftates of the rebels, and 
the beſtowing of them on; the king's adhe- 


rents, Henry called a parliament in the town 


of Kenilworth, to mitigate tbe ordinance that- 
had been enacted on this ſubject, and it was 
decreed by a new law, called the Dictum de 
Kenilworth, that all forfeited eftates ſhould be 
reſtored to the original proprietors, after a 
certain deduction, for his majeſty's uſe, ac-- 
cording to the nature of che treſſpaſs, or crime 
of the owner, 

Henry de Haſtings, for his barbarity in, 
cutting off the hands of the herald, was fined: 
in a ſum equal to the revenue of his eſtate for 
ſeven years; and the earl of Derby, who had 
twice rebelled, was condemned to impriſon- 
ment for the ſame term, unleſs he choſe to. 


throw himſelf on the kirg*s mercy. Though. 


this decree was publiſhed within the hearing 
of the gariſon of Kemlworth, they conti- 
nued to defend the place with ſurprizing ob- 
ſtinacy, till their proviſions beginning to fail, 
and the ſoldiers growing ſickly, they agreed 
to. ſurrender the caſtle within forty days, if, 

Es e e nog. 
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not relieved: within that time, on condition of 
ſaving their lives, limbs, horſes, and: armour. 
The propoſal being accepted, hoſtages were 
delivered, and, at the expiration of the term 
ſtipulated, the gariſon marched out dreadful 
to behold, being withered and exhauſted with 
fatigue and famine, and their long confine- 
ment had occaſioned ſuch a ſtench, that the 
king's ſoldiers were almoſt ſuffocated. when 
they firſt entered the caſtle, Thus ended a 
fiege, as memorable as. any recorded in the 
Engliſh hiſtory. Ta Es, 155 
Henry conferred the command of the for- 
treſs on his younger ſon, Edmund, whom he 
had already created earl of Lancaſter, and 
high-ſteward of England, and gave him the 
whole eſtate of the carl of Leiceſter. The 
reduction of Kenilworth, and proſpedt. of 
ſabduing the rebels in the Iſle of Ely, ſeemed 
to baniſh the remembrance of former misfor- 
tunes from the mind of Henry; and though 
Edward had ſolemnly ſworn to the earl of 
Glouceſter, when he eſpouſed his party, that 
be would uſe his utmoſt efforts to re- eſta- 
bliſh the ancient laws of England, and drive 
the foreigners from the king's councils, he 
now ſeemed to prefer the reduction of the 
male - contents, to the performance of the ar- 
ticles to which he was ſo indiſpenſably bound. 
The royal prerogative was already extend- 
ed beyond the limits which the law preſcribed, 
and there was the higheſt reaſon to believe, 
that the king, after totally ſubduing the rebels, 
would render himſelf abſolute; a calamity, 
which Glouceſter thought himſelf obliged, by 
the duty he owed his country, to prevent. In 
order to this, he inſiſted that the malecontents 
ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 
according to the Dictum de Kenilworth ; but 
on Henry's refuſal of liance, he retired 
to his own eſtate on the frontiers of Wales, 
eng ged in a treaty with Llewellyn, and ſome 
noblemen in the adjacent parts, and ſent pro- 
miſe of aſſiſtance to the tevolters of Ely 
The court offended by his abſence, and mi- 
itary preparations, ſent meſſengers to demand 
the cauſe of his non-attendance. Glouceſter, 
with reſpect and ſubmiſſion, aſſured the meſ- 
ſengers, that he would never carry arms againſt 
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the king 


or his fon, but in his own defence . 
and that the levies he was raiſing, were deſtig. 
ed againſt his enemy Mortimer. This anſwer 
appeaſed the king and parliament, who grant. 
ed a ſubſidy for carrying on the war againg 
the malecontents, and at the ſame time, the 
legate importuned the clergy, to grant the 
ſame aid to his holineſs, but the prelates Juſtly 
diſdained fo unreaſonable a demand. 

A. D. 1267. As ſoon as the ſeſſion broke 
up, Henry took the field with his troops, and 
advancing into Cambridgſhire, ſummoned 
the rebels of Ely to ſurrender; but relying on 
their own valour, and the advantage of their 
ſituation, they deſpiſed his menaces, and made 
ſo gallant a defence, that his courage abated, 
and he determined to wait the arrival of prince 
Edward, who was then abſent on an expedi. 
tion againſt John de Veſci, a northern baron, 
who had ſeized the caſtle of Alnwick, which 
the prince, at. length, obliged him to fur- 
render, 

In the mean time,. Glouceſter put himſelf 
in motion, with the forces he had raiſed on 
his. own eſtate, and in the principality of 
Wales, and marched with ſuch expedition, 
that he reached the neighbourhood of London, 


| before the inhabitants had the leaſt intimation 


of his deſign. The magiſtrates, with the ad- 
vice of the legate, afforded him admittance, 
and he remained quiet, till d* Ayville, arriving 
with a party of rebels from the north, and 
Robert de Willoughby, with another from 
the Iſle of Ely, the draw-bridge was ordered 
to be drawn up, and the gates to be guarded 
for the defence of the citizens, But the earl, 
having found means to ſecure the intereſt of 
the greater part of the inhabitants, ſeized the 
gates, and gave admittance to the troops of 
the malecontents, 8 

The populace then choſe a new ſet of ma- 
giſtrates; bulwarks and barbicans were erect- 


ed between the Tower and the city, and Glou- 


ceſter ſummoned the legate to ſurrender that 
fortreſs. At firſt he acted on the defenſive, 
but at length, all communication being cut 
off, and the gariſon conſequently diſtreſſed 
for want of proviſions, he pronounced a ge- 


neral anathema on thoſe who diſturbed the 
public 


churches of 


was preparing for a formal ſiege, ſurrendered 


5 that he ſhould not lay them down, till he had 


N the good offices of the king of the Romans, 
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hundred and twenty knights, and an infinite 
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public trariquillicy, and laid an interdict on the 
WW re at TA 

The ſeverity was ineffectual, and the le- 

ate, on receiving intelligence that the earl 


at diſcretion, Glouceſter, having thus made 
himſelf maſter of the Tower, publiſhed a 
manifeſto; declaring, he had taken up arms 
to prove equitable terms to the revolters, and 


compelled borh the king and prince Edward, 
to perform the engagements which they had 
hitherto neglectec. 

The king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
diſpatched orders to his fon, to join him with- 
out delay, and this being effected, they ad- 
vanced, and took poſt at Stratford, within 
three miles of London. The earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who vainly flattered himſelf that the 
whole nation would flock to his ſtandard, 
was not a little ſurprized, when he found an 
almoſt general reſort to the king's army. 

' Tn order to extricate himſelf from the danger 
in which he was involved, he had recourſe to 


and lord Philip Baſſet, by whoſe mediation 
he obtained pardon for having taken up arms 
againſt his ſovereign, The earl then ſollicited 
and obtained the royal clemency in behalf of 
his friends, and the city of London ; but 
with regard to the rebels of Ely, the king was 
inexorable. 

A. D. 1268. England now enjoyed tran- 
quillity, but foreign frenzy ſucceeded civil 
commotion, A parliament was convoked at 
Northampton, in which the legate Ottoboni, 
declared the pope's reſolution of publiſhing a 
cruſade throughout Chriſtendom, at the ſame 
ume, exhorted the Engliſn to aſſiſt in an ex- 
pedition, tending to the honour of God, and 
the advantage of the church. _ 

His exhortation ſucceeded ; prince Edward, 
and his couſin Henry, received the croſs from 
the hands of the legate, and their example 
was followed by the earls of Glouceſter, War- 
renne, Warwick, and Pembroke ; above an 


number of inferior quality. But the royal 


coffers being exhauſted, a talliage was laid 
on all cities, boroughs, and towns in his 
dominions, and Henry, to confirm the pub- 
lic tranquillity, ſummoned a parliament ta 
meet at Marlborough, where a body of laws 
was enacted, and diſtinguiſhed by the title of, 


the Statutes of Marlborough. 


A. D. 1269. Charles, count of Anjou, 
had by this time acquired poſſeſſion of the 
Sicilian throne, by a victory obtained over 
young Conradin, whom he cruelly put to 
death; and as the king of Tunis had paid an 


annual tribute to the emperor Frederic II. 


Charles claimed that right, as king of the 
Two Sicilies, and accordingly demanded this 
tribute; but the Mahometan prince, rejecting, 
his propoſal with diſdain, he applied to his 
brother Lewis, perſuading him to invade his 
dominions; alledging, that an expedition 
againſt the Saracens of Barbary, would be as 
acceptable to God, as a new cruſade againſt 
thoſe of Paleſtine, 

Lewis, whoſe ſuperſtitious zeal overcame 
every ſuggeſtion of reaſon and common ſenſe, 
agreed to join the troops of his brother Charles, 
in making a deſcent on the coaſt of Africa; 
and being defirous of engaging prince Ed- 
ward, in the ſame enterprize, invited him to 
his court, where he communicated his deſign, 
and ſecured the prince's aſſociation, by a loan 
of thirty thouſand marks, in confequence of 


| which, they adjuſted the particulars of the 


undertaking, and fixed their departure for the 
month of Auguſt, the enſuing year. About 
this period, the king of the Romans, who had 
lately married Beatrix de Falquemort, neice 
to Conrade, archbiſhop of Cologne, a lady 
celebrated for her beauties, both mental and 
perſonal, preſented her to the king. | 
Soon after, Henry tranſlated the relifts of 
the confeſſor, into a new ſhrine, of ineſtima- 
ble value, erected in the abbey of Well min- 
ſter, which he had lately rebuilt. Prince Ed- 
ward, in the mean time, was wholly occu- 
pied in making preparations for his depar- 
ture. 7 
The parliament, which was aſſembled on 
this occaſion, granted a twentieth, of the 
| moveables 
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moveables of the laity ; a tenth of the eccle-. 
fiaſtical reyenues, and all the debts of the 
Jews, not aſſigned to Chriſtians. 8 
The earl of Glouceſter, diffident of the 
ſincerity of Edward's reconciliation, refuſed to 
take his ſeat in parhiament z nor did he ſeem 
inclined to perform his vow of pilgtimage. 
Ed ward, fearful of leaving behind him ſo 
powerful and ambitious a noble man, perempto- 
rily inſiſted on his attending him to Paleſtine; 
and the earl, as peremptorily refuſed to ſub- 
ject himſelf to any reſtriction, with regard 
to the time and manner of performing his 
vow. | 
A. D. 1250, But this diſpute was happily 
compromiſed, by the interpoſition of the king 
of the Romans, to whole arbitration, both par- 
ties ſubmitted. He accordingly determined, 
that the earl ſhould accompany prince Edward 
to the Holy Land, unleſs prevented by ſick- 
neſs, or ſome neceſſary avocation; that, if on 
his arrival, he would join the prince, with his 
followers, he ſhould receive eight thouſand 
marks, and a ſhip for his paſſage; but, 


ſhould he chuſe to act by himſelf, the ſum 


ſhould be reduced to two thouſand marks, and 
he obliged to give ſecurity for applying it to 
the purpoſes of the cruſade. 5 

He alſo obliged himſelf, by a bond, in the 
penalty of twenty thouſand marks, to keep 
the peace in England, provided he was pre- 
vented from fulfilling his vow ; and agreed to 
deliver his caſtles of Tunbridge and Henly, 
into the hands of the king of che Romans, by 
way of ſecurity, till advice arrived of his 
landing in Paleſtine, when they were to be 
ſurrendered to his commiſſioners, 

In order to ſecure the public peace, all the 
caſtles of importance were committed to the 
care of governors, on whoſe fidelity the prince 
could depend. Robert, earl Ferrers, was ſet 
at liberty, and reſtored to the poſſeſſions of his 
eſtate, upon giving ſecurity for the payment 
of fifty thouſand pounds to prince Edmund, 
to whom. it had been granted, when it was 
firſt forfeited by Robert's rebellion. 

The king had indulged prince Edward with 
a grant of the Tower, and all his rights in the 
city of London, together, with the duties on 


| Wincheſter, where the King, who had like- 


| near Tunis, with an army of. ſixty thouland 


deferred the ſiege of the capital, till the ar- 


merchandize, which he farmed to a com. 
pany of Italian merchants, and exacted 
ſome. illegal cuſtoms from the citizens, 
whom he ftill hated' for their attachment 
to the barons, and the inſult they had offereq 
to his mother. Nevertheleſs, at the inſtance 
of prince Edward, he granted them a new 
charter, whereby all their ancient rights and 
tete confirmed; and the citizens, 
as a teſtimony of their gratitude for fo ſignal 
a favour, preſented him with the ſum of five 
hundred marks, towards defraying the expen- 
ces of the Künne. my 
The nation now enjoying an uninterrupted 
tranquillity, a parliament was ſummoned at 


wiſe taken the croſs, delivered it to prince 
Edward, had aſſigned to him the whole pro- 
duce of the ſubſidy lately granted for the ex- 
pedition, The guardianſhip of Edward's ſon 
was committed to the king of the Romans, 
and the cuſtody of his lands, to Walter Gif. 
fard, Archbiſhop of York, Philip Baſſet, 
Roger de Mortimer, and Robert Wallerand. 
Having taken every neceſſary precaution, 
Edward ſet out for France, with his princeſs, 
his couſin Henry, William de Valence, Tho- 
mas de Clare, Roger de Clifford, and ſeveral 
other noblemen. Lewis had already landed 


men, and taken the caſtle of Carthage, but 


rival of his brother Charles, king of Sicily, 
whom he did not live to receive, for he died 
of the flux, in the arms of his ſon, Philip the 
Hardy, who attended him in this expedition, 
Charles landed immediately after his deceaſe, 
and having routed the Tunians, in ſeveral en- 
counters, compelled their king to ſubmit to 
whatever terms he might impoſe. 

Edward, hearing of the king's death, re- 
ſumed his firſt deſign, of proceeding directly 
to Paleſtine, but being importuned by Philip 
to join him in Africa, he failed thither, and 
arrived at Tunis after the treaty was ſigned. 
This war being finiſhed, and the ſeaſon ad- 
vanced, he determined to winter in Sicily, 
but ſent back his couſin Henry, to manage 


the affairs of Gaſcony in his abſence, who _ 
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not live to reach that province, being aſſaſſin- 
ated in the church of the Fraciſcans at Rome, 
by Simon and Guy de Montford, ſons to the 
r 
A. D. 1271. Henry was now aged and in - 
firm, and as he therefore avoided, as much as 
ble, the toils of government, we have but 
— materials to fill up the remaining part of 
his reign. About this time, a diſpute aroſe 
between the inhabitants and monks of Nor- 
wich, about their privileges; when the popu- 
lace attacked. the monaſtery, ſet fire to the 
gates, burned - an . adjoining pariſh church, 
together with the almonry, priory, tefectory, 
dormitory, and all the buildings in the outer 
court; then forcing the convent, murdered 
ſeveral monks in the cloiſters, inſulted and 
impriſoned the reſt, carried off the conſecrated 
veſſels, the church treaſure, veſtments, books, 
and all the moveables that eſcaped the flames, 
A. D. 1272. The king ſummoned a parliament 
at St. Ed mundſbury, to concert meaſures for 
puniſhing the authors of this maſſacre, who 
were already excommunicated by the 'biſhop 
of Norwich; and Henry, with the advice of 
his prelates and nobility, went thither, and 
deprived the city of its Iiberties. * 
About the fame time died Richard, king of 
the Romans, who made a conſiderable figure 
in the hiſtory of this reign. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Edmund, as earl of Corn- 
wall, who married Margaret, ſiſter to the earl 
of Glouceſter. By this match, he ſtrengthened 
his family intereſt, and the flouriſhing condi- 
tion in which his father left his eſtates and 
caſtles, rendered him a very powerful ſubject. 
Henry ſuſtained great lofs by the death of 
his brother Richard, who had aſſiſted him 
with his advice in all his emergencies, and 
contributed to the ſupport of his authority: 
His death muſt therefore have affected Henry, 
and co-operated with his other diſtemper ; | 


which increaſing daily, he ordered himſelf to 
be moved by eaſy journies to Weſtminſter, 
where, finding his end approaching, he ſent 
for the earl of Glouceſter, and inſiſted on his 
taking an oath to preſerve the peace of the 
kingdom, and exert his endeavours in ſupport- 
ing the intereſt of his ſon Edward, 
Then taking a ſolemn farewel of his chief 
nobility, he departed this life on the twentieth 
of November, in the ſixty- ſixth year of his 
age, and fifty-ſeventh of his reign: His body 
at his own requeſt, was interred near the ſhrine 
of Edward the. Confeſſor, in Weſtminſter. 
abbey, where his tomb, with his ſtatue in braſs, 
is ſtill to be ſeen. eee 
Henry was of middle ſtatute, and robuſt 
make, and his countenance had a peculiar caſt 
from his left eye-lid, which hung down ſo 
far as to cover a great part of his eye. The 
particulars of his character may be gathered 
from the hiſtory of his life, which ſtrongly 
evinces his irreſolution, inconſtancy, and ca- 
price. In proſperity, he was preſumptuouſly 
arrogant, in adverſity, fervilely abject. He 
was profuſe without liberality, avaricious with- 
out ceconomy, and choleric without courage. 
His vices ſeem to have ſprung from a luſt of 
power, and his virtues (if any he had) from a 
dread of puniſhment. His remarkable en- 
couragement of foreigners, aroſe from an 
arbitrary difpofition, as they could meanly 
fubmic to gratify his foibles, and humour his 
caprice. Had he acted in a more contracted 
ſphere of life, his want of requiſites to fill the 
moſt important of ſtations, would have been 
latent, and his character confidered in a do- 
meſtic view, done honour to his memory; 
for he is recorded by hiſtorians in general, as 
an indulgent father, and affectionate huſband, 
But to adorn an extraordinary elevation of 
fortune, requires an extraordinary elevation of 
ſoul. 
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1272, VV Edward paſſed the winter in 
Sicily, but early in the ſpring, be embarked 
for the Holy Land, and arrived at Acon, juſt 
as the Saracens were preparing to inveſt that. 
city. The infidels, diſmayed by the remem- 
brance of Richard's proweſs, and the arrival 


courage, but ſuperiour in virtue, not only with. 
drew their troops, who had already aſſaulted 
one of the ſuburbs, but afforded Edward an 
opportunity of refreſhing his ſoldiers, tired 
with the fatigues of the voyage. eo 

His great reputation, ſoon induced ſeven 
thouſand. Chriſtians to inliſt under his banner, 
and Edward, diſdaining inactivity, marched 
out and attacked Nazareth, which he eaſily re- 
duced, but in his return to Acon, fell into an 
ambuſcade of the Saracens, whom he neyer- 


ſafety in flight. | vgs we, 
His next expedition was to Cackow,. where 


of a prince of his blood, equal to him in 
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A. b. W E have already obſerved, that] to his aſſiſtance. That renown which gained 


him the efteem of tile generous. Tirtar, ex. 
poſed him to the reſentment of the cruel Sara. 
cens, Who dreading the conſequence of his 
being placed at the head of a powerful army, 
formed the execrable deſign of diſpatching 
him by treachery, Accordingly, an aſſaſſin, 
educated under the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, undertook the murder of the king of 
England. SE Ae eM3ug 

JI To effect this baſe deſign, the ruffian was 
furniſhed with letters from the governor of 
Joppa,. propoſing a negotiation, by which 
means he gained admittance to the prince, who 
converſed with him freely in the French lan- 
guage, which. the Saracen underſtood. Hav. 
ing ſecured free acceſs, he entered the prince's 
apartment, on Friday in Whitſun-week, and 
the weather being extremely hot, Edward was 
ſitting on his bed, in a looſe garment, The 
aſſaſſin, perceiving there was no other perſon 
in the room, thought it a proper opporiunity 


the Saracens lay encamped ; theſe he attacked 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that, having loſt. about 
a thouſand men, they fled with great precipita- 
tion, leaving behind him a conſiderable booty, 
with which Edward's army returned. next day 
to Acon. He alſo obtained another victory, 
near the village of St. George; but _ theſe 
actions were not proportioned to the aſpiring 
ſoul of Edward, who, defirous of undertaking 
ſome enterprize of greater importance, ſolli- 


cited the aſſiſtance of the king of Cyprus; 


and the Cypriars immediately granted to the 


deſcendant of Richard, what they denied to 


the king of Jeruſalem. 
Edward became already ſo renowned in the 


Ealt, that the king of the Tartars, who had 


conquered great part of Aſia, wrote letters to 
the Engliſh prince, expreſſing his veneration 
for his character, and offering to ſend an army 


to perpetrate his deſign, ſnatching cherefore a 


dagger from his boſom, he attempted to ſheath 
it in the prince's bell x. 
Edward, endeavouring to ward off the 
ſtroke, received a deep wound in his arm, 
and obſerving the villain about to repeat the 
blow, ſtruck him with his foot fo forcibly on 
the breaſt, that he fell on the ground, then 
wreſting the weapon from his hand, buried it 
inſtantly in the villain's heart. The domeitics, 
alarmed at the noiſe, ruſhed into the room, 
and one of them tranſported with rage and 
apprehenſion, ſnatched up a ſtool, and daſhed 
out the brains of the dead aſſaſſin. The wound 
which Edward had received, was the more 
dangerous, as it had been inflifted with a pol- 
ſoned dagger, and being likely to turn t02 
gangrene, he made his will, and waited his 
fate with the utmoſt compoſure, but by the 
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extraordinary ſkill of an Engliſh ſurgeon, who 
ſcarißed the mortified parts, a perfect cure was 
effected in little more than a fortnight. 
The ſoldan of Babylon, ſent to congratulate 
him on his recovery, and to exculpate himſelf 
from avy concern in the attempt. At the ſame 
time, he propoſed ſuch terms of accommoda- 
tion, as Edward could not prudently reject ; 
he therefore received the ſoldan's ambaſſadors 
in an honourable manner, declared that he re- 
tained no ſuſpicion that their maſter was privy 
to the attempt on his life, and concluded a 
truce with him, for ten years, ten weeks, and 
ten days. ha el 12 2; 
This truce being ratified, Edward embark- 
ed at Acon, in Auguſt, and in October arrived 
at Trapani, in Sicily, where he received the 
news of the death of his father, and ſon. The 
latter he bore with becoming reſignation, but 
appeared inconſolable for the former, Charles, 
prince of Anjou, endeavoured to ſooth his 
immoderate grief, by urging the arguments 
common on theſe occaſions ; Edward anſwered 
him, “Sir, the loſs of a ſon is trifling, be- 
« cauſe repairavle, but the loſs of a parent 
« can never be repaired.” | | 
Though the heir apparent was abſent on the 
demiſe of Henry , and Richard, king of the 
Romans, with his ſon, were now no more; 
yet Walter, archbiſhop of York, and the lords 
of the council, conducted matters with ſuch 
diſcretion as to prevent all bad conſequences. 
On the morning after the king's death, Ed- 
ward was proclaimed at Weſtminſter, and in 
Guildhall, and all perſons enjoined to keep the 
peace towards the Jews as well as Chriſtians. 
But notwithſtanding this wiſe caution, there 
arole a tumultuovs diſpute in. the city of Lon- 
don, relative to the election of a mayor. 
The populace declared in favour” of Wal- 
ter Hervey, a turbulent factious man, who 
affected to patronize the poorer citizens; while 
the common-council voted for Philip de Tail- 
leur. After much riot and miſchief, Walter 
de Merton, and others of the council, went 
into the city, and compromiſed the difference, 
by propoſing a new election at St. Paul's croſs, 
where Hervey was choſen mayor, having pre- 


I 


* 


off victorious, when the count, mortißed at 
his ſucceſs, converted the ludicrous conteſt 
into a real engagement. The Engliſh. were 


again ; 
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viouſly promiſed not to moleſt any perſon, 
who had oppoſed his elevation. 

Having quelled this miſchievous riot, the 
council called an aſſembly in the new temple, 
where the oath of allegiance to Edward, was 
adminiſtered to all the prelates, barons, and 


freeholders in the kingdom. This ſame cere- 


mony was performed in Ireland, before rhe 
juſticiary of that kingdom; but Llewellyn, 
1 of Wales, being ſummoned to meet the 

ing's commiſſioners, at the Ford of Montgo- 
mery, and take the oath, refuſed to obey the 


order. | 


It muſt be obſerved, to the honour of Wal- 
ter Merton; the chancellor, that he principally 


conduced to the eſtabliſhment of the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom, during Edward's ab- 
ſence, This able ſtateſman; though an eccle- 
ſiaſtic, ſcrupled not to oppoſe the encroach- 


ments of the clergy, when they interfered with 


the king's prerogative, and regulated every 
thing relative to the rights of the crown and 
people, in a manner, generally ſatisfactory. 


A. D. 1273. In the mean time, Edward 


viſited Rome, in conſequence of an invitation 
from pope Gregory X. who had accompanied 


him to Paleſtine, whence he had been recalled to 


fill the papal chair; and in ord-r to reim- 
burſe him for the expences of the cruſade, he 
now granted him a tenth of all eccleſiaſtical 
revenues, for the term of two or three years. 


In his tour of Italy, he was every where re- 


ceived with honours. and acclamations. On 
the frontiers of Savoy, he was met by ſeveral 
prelates and noblemen; and his queen, part- 
ing with him at Lyons, repaired to Gaſcony, 
where ſhe was ſoon after delivered of a ſon, 
named Alphonſo. Eats. 2 6 

The renown of Edward's proweſs, excited 
the emulation of the count de Chalons, who, 
on his arrival in that city, propoſed a tourna- 
ment, and even defied him to a trial of chi— 


valry. The Engliſh monarch accepting the 
challenge, and with his knights, holding the 
field againſt all that would enter the liſts, came 


f 


again victorious, and entered the city of Cha- 
lons in triumph. „„ 
A. D. 1274. From Chalons, Edward pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and was honourably received, 
and magnificently entertained at the French 
court, where, after ſhort ſtay, he ſet out for 
Gaſcony, and having ſettled every thing neceſ- 
ſary in the government, and concluded a peace 
with Margaret, counteſs of Flanders, by 
which a free trade was opened with that pro- 
vince, he made preparations for paſſing into 
England. Accordingly he embarked at Bou- 
logne, and arrived at Dover in the beginning 
f Auguſt. On the nineteenth day of the 
Jame month, he was crowned at Weſtminſter, 
by Robert de Kilwarby, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in preſence of a great concaurſe of 
prelates, nobility, and people; Edmund, earl 
of Lancaſter, Edward's brother, officiated as 
high ſteward of England, on this occaſion, 
and next day, renounced all hereditary title to 
this office. | 

A. D. 1275. The Jews during the diſ- 
turbances of the late reiga, had, by bribing 
the king's council, been admitted to all the 
privileges of Chriſtian natives. They pur- 


chaſed houſes, lands, and manors, fat on pl 


Juries, enjoyed ſeifin, and the wardſhips of 


Chriſtian heirs, together with the right of pre- 


ſentation to livings. 

This indulgence raiſed a clamour among the 
clergy, and gave great offence to all ſorts of 
people. The king himſelf was ſhocked at the 
ſcandalous connivance of his father in this par- 
ticular, and at his defire, a law was now en- 
acted by the parliament fitting in Weſtminſter, 
to diſqualify all Jews from hoiding fee or free- 
hold, and prevent their lending money on 
uſury to Chriſtians, under the ſevereſt penalties. 
Several other ſtatutes of great importance 
were made in this parliament, and from the 
new model Edward gave to the Engliſh laws, 
he has been deſervedly called the Engliſh Juſti- 
nian, 

As diſcontent ſtill prevailed among the no- 
bility and frecholders, who had been concern- 
ed in the late troubles, and ſubjected to the 
Dictum de Kenilworth ; Edward enquired in- 


| 


was declared 


| 
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to the nature of their complaints, and finding 
that many diſputes had ariſen from the cer. 
tainty of the time within which they could 
claim the benefit of the law, he exempted all 
perſons from the imputation of rebellion, who 
had not appeared in arms from the month of 
April, when his father marched towards Nor- 
thampton, till the ſixteenth of September in 
the following year, when the peace was pro- 
claimed at Wincheſter. Having made theſe 
laudable regulations, Edward determined to 
chaſtize Llewellyn, prince of North- Wales, 
who had refuſed to do hamage for his domi. 
nions, and ſeemed deſirous of renouncing his 
dependence on the crown of England. 

On the death of Henry, he had been ſum- 
moned to take the oath {of allegiance to the 
ablent king, but had declined obeying the 
ſummons. Edward, that he might have no 
pretence for dclaying his ſubmiſſion, appoint- 
ed commiſſaries to adjuſt all matters of diſ- 
pute. This beipg effected, he repeated the 
ſummons, but he ſtill refuſed compliance, 

The king, exaſperated at this refuſal, de- 
tremined to reduce him to obedience by more 
effectual methods; but while he was thus em- 
oyed in making preparations, Eleanor de 
Montford, daughter to the late earl oi 
Leiceſter, betrothed to Llewellyn, was, in 
her paſſage from the continent into Wales, 
taken near the iſles of Sicily by a corlair of 
Briſtol, and delivered to the king's officers. 
The young lady was detained in the queen's 
court, and her brother Amaury,jwho attended 
her, confined in an eccleſiaſtical priſon. 

Llewellyn demanded his bride of Edward, 
and offered to do homage at Montgomery or 
Oſweſtry, provided he might have a ſafe con- 
duct ſubſcribed by the fiiſt nobleman of the 
kingdom, and an afſurance, that the king 
would confirm the articles of the laſt peace, 
and amend thoſe that were defective. The 
parliament enraged at this inſolent propoſal, 
{ranged a ſublidy, for enabling the king to 
ubdue him by force of arms; and at the ſame 


7 


| 


time, by a ſentence of the king's court, ne 
guilty of contumacy and rebel. 


lion. 
The 
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The military tenants of the crowa were 
—_— to meet the king at Worceſter, by 
enſuing Midſummer z the marches were 
guarded, the forts ſupplied with proviſions and 
ſtrong gariſons, and all the Engliſh ſubjects, 
prohibited from holding any correſpondence 
with Llewellyn or his adherents. | 
A. D. 1259, The following year, Roger 
de Mortimer was appointed commander of 
all the forces in Herefordſhire, Salop, and 
the adjacent marches, while William de Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, and Pagen de Cha- 
worth, who commanded in Chefhire, were 
empowered to pardon ſuch of Llewellyn's ad- 
herents, as ſhould be willing to do homage to 
the king of England. 

Rees ap Meredith, Lord of Dynevour, 
acceded to this, propoſal, and his example was 
followed by the noblemen of South Wales; 
the caſtle of Statywy, was delivered to Cha- 


worth, who erected another at Aberyſtwyth for 
the defence of the country. 


The king determined to make an entire con- 


queſt of Wales; and that the adminiſtration | 


of juſtice might not be impeded, while he 
was engaged in this expedition, he removed 


the court of exchequer, and the juſtices of the 


bench to Shrewſbury, About Midſummer he 


entered Wales with a numerous army, on the 


ſide of Cheſhire, and perſuaded that Llewellyn 
placed his chief dependence on his inaceſſible 
woods and faſtneſſes, ordered a large road to 
be opened through a long tract of woods, 
from the frontiers of England, as far as Caer- 
narvonſhire, that his troops might proceed 
with the greater eaſe and expedition. 

In the mean time, he repaired the caſtles of 
Flint and Rutland as he advanced, and then 
marched towards the mountains of Snodun, 
whither the enemy had retired. In that re- 
treat, the Welch might ſtill have ſet Edward 


at defiance, if they had not been attacked by 


famine, that moſt formidable of foes; all ſup- 
plies of proviſion being cut off by Edward's 
fleet, which ſcoured the ſeas, and reduced the 
and of Angleſey, 

Thus Llewellyn, reduced to the neceſſity 
of itarving, or ſubmitting, was obliged to ſue 


for peace, and comply with ſuch terms, as the 
No, 16. 


{ 
„ 
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conqueror thought proper to impoſe; the 
treaty was concluded at Aberconway, on con- 
dition, that Llewellyn ſhould pay fifty thou- 
{and pounds ſterling, as a ſatisfaction for da- 
mages; that he ſhould relinquiſh for ever, all 
the country from Cheſhire to the river Con« 
way, and retain the iſle of Angleſey, as a 
grant from Edward; for which he ſhould pay 
a thouſand marks annually; that all the 
Welch nobility ſhould ſwear allegiance to the 
king of England, except four barons of Snow- 
dun, who ſhould continue to hold of Llew- 
ellyn; that he ſhould releaſe all the barons he 
had imprifoned, and do juſtice to his own 
brother, who had fled from his oppreflion to 
the Engliſh court; that Llewellyn, with his 
council, and twenty men out of every cantred 
in his dominions, ſhould annually ſwear to the 
obſervance of theſe articles; that ten of the 
principal nobility ſhould be delivered as hoſ- 
tages; and that Llewellyn himſelf ſhould do 
homage to Edward, firſt at Rutland, and 
afterwards at London. | 

A. D. 1278. Such were the articles, which 
neceſſity obliged the Welch prince td ſubſcribe z 
but Edward, on reflection, perſuaded that: 
they were too ſevere, not only remitted the 
fifty thouſand pounds, but gave up to Llew- 
ellyn, his betrothed ſpouſe, and was preſent at: 
the nuptials, which were ſolemnized in a mag- 
nificent manner. | 

On the other hand, Llewellyn releaſed his 
ewo brothers, Owen and Broderic, out of pri- 
ſon, and was reconciled to his brother David, 
who was in high favour at the court of Eng- 


| land, where he was knighted by Edward, and 


married to the daughter of the late earl of 
Derby, to whom the king granted the caſtle 
of Denbigh, and a thouland pounds per an- 
num, as a portion. 

As it evidently appeared, from the condi- 
tions of the late treaty, that Edward de- 
termined to annex the ſovereiguty of Wales. 
to the crown of England, aſter the deceaſe of 
Llewellyn, the anxiety both of prince and. 


people, is eaſily accountable, 


The Welch retained, among other tradi- 
tions, that the celebrated Arthur was {till 
living, and as this notion might have proved 


b: 
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fatal at that juncture, Edward and Eleanor en tris} were condemned to death. TVo 
undertook a journey to Glaſtonbury, where hundred and eighty were executed in London, 
the remains of Arthur were interred. On | their houſes and effects forfeited, and ſold for 
their arrival, Edward; under pretenee of do- | the uſe of the king, who aſſigned half the pro- 
ing honour to that renowned hero, ordered his: duce of the ſale, for the maintenance of ſuch, 
coffin to be opened, and the ſkeleton expoſed as ſhould be converted to'Chriftianity, 
to publick vie v; after which, the bones Were A. D. 1279. The prodigious wealth of 


again magnificently depoſited near the high | the clergy had long been matter of complaint; 


— 


altar. Soon after Midſummer, Edward held 


a parliament at Glouceſter, in which the ſta- 
tutes, ſtill known by the name of the Glou- 


ceſter ſtatutes, were paſſed, and which added 


and though care had been taken to inſert 3 
a clauſe in the Great Charter, expreſsly for. 
bidding the ſubjects to alienate their lands in 
favour of the church, this article had been 


a degree of perfection to the municipal ſyſtem: little regarded; and the abuſe was grown to 
of the Engliſh laws. 21044 #7 [ach a height, that it was neceſſary to concert 
In this aſſembly, Alexander III. king of | an immediate expedient to prevent ſo public a 
3 Scotland, renewed his homage to Edward, | calamity. With this view, Edward ſummon. 
where he acknowledged | himſelf the king's | ed a parliament, to whom he explained hi; 
liege vaſſal, and Robert de Bruce, earl of | ſentiments on this ſubject, obſerving, that 
Carrick, took the oath of fealty in his name. | as the church neither died nor alienated, all 
Soon after, ſeveral great ſubjects were ſerved | their lands muſt in time be ſwallowed up in 
with writs,to ſhew by what title they held their that gulph; he therefore deſired their mature 
eſtates; and among the reſt, John, earl of | deliberation on ſome remedy, effectually pre. 
Warwick and Surrey, was cited to appear be- ventive of a grievance of ſo much importance 
fore the king's juſtices ſor that purpoſe. © | to the public. | 
That nobleman appeared, and being called |" His propoſal was joyfully received by the 
on to produce his right, pointed to a family | afſembly, and the famous ſtatute of Mort- 
ſword he had brought into court; * With main, enacted, whereby all perſons whatever, 
this ſword, ſaid he, my anceftors, who | were reſtrained from diſpoſing of their effect 
came in with William the baſtard, won | to religious ſocieties, without the conſent ef 
** thele lands, and by the ſame I will defend | the king, as the lord of the fief. 
„ them. It was not for himſelf that William | A. D. 1280. The peace of the kingdom 
* conquered ; it was not for him alone that | being now eſtabliſhed, Edward made a pro- 
© my anceſtors fought.“ "nt greſs through the different counties, to attend 
Edward, ſenfible that the earl ſpoke: the | to the complaints, and redreſs the injuries of 
ſentiments of almoſt all'the old nobility in Eng- his ſubjects. Mean while, Llewellyn, impi- 
land, who, like him, at that time, had only their | tient of the Engliſh yoke, reſolved to with- 
ſwords to produce, as the beſt title to their | draw from the dominion of Edward, after 
eſtates, wiſely dropped the enquiry. having complained of oppreſſion without te- 
The king's finances being exhauſted, he | dreſs. The chief of his ſubjects, who were 
iſſued orders to the ſheriffs, for ſummoning | more eager than the prince to renounce their 
all perſons, that held of bim by knight's | dependence, applied to David, brother to Liew- 
ſervice in capite, and poſſeſſed a fee of twen- | ellyn, to head them in the feld, as his educt- 
ty pounds a year, to come and receive the | tion had been more martial than that of his 
honour of knighthood. The coin of the | brother. Though ſome differences ſtill ſub- 
kingdom had lately been debaſed by the pra®t- | ſiſted between Llewellyn and David, the }atter 
ice of clipping, and the Jews being generally | generouſly offered to bury all in the common 
ſuſpected of being guilty of this crime, a great | intereſt of their country, provided the forme! 
number of them were apprehended, in dif- would ſwear not to make peace with the, court 
ferent parts of England, and being convicted | l of 
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of England, till the country had received am- 
ple ſatisfaction for its wrong. 

A. D. 1281, This being complied with, 
David took the field, reduced the caſtle of 
Haerwardin, and inveſted that of Rutland. 
The king, in formed of theſe hoſtilities, ſum- 
moned his . nobility and military tenants to 
meet him at Worceſter, removing his courts 
of juſtice from Weſtminſter to Shrewſbury, 
and having aſſembled a numerous army, ad- 
vanced againſt Llewellyn and his brother, de- 
termined to exterminate the whole family, and 


reduce the people to ſuch an abjection, that 


they ſhould never more be able to excite a re- 
bellion of any conſequence. 

At Edward's approach, the Welch princes 
abandoned the ſiege of Rutland, and retired 
to the mountains of Snowdun, which were 
found ſo difficult of acceſs, that the king's 
fury abated, and he permitted the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to treat with the re- 
volters. ; | 

The primate expoſtulated with Llewellyn, 
on the infringement of the late treaty, and 
the Welch prince returned an anſwer to this 
effect; That he had taken up arms in defence 
of his people, who were cruelly . oppreſſed, 
and that the meaſure of his ſubmiſſion ſhould 
be their ſafety, and the dignity of his own 
ſtation, p 

This anſwer became the baſis of an irrecon- 
cileable enmity, He inſiſted on Llewellyn's 
abſolute ſubmiſſion, and propoſed the follow - 
ing terms, which the archbiſhop communi- 
cated to the Welch prince, by the hands of 
Johannes Wallenſis. The king will hearken 
to no treaty with regard to the four cantreds 
and the Ile of Angleſey ; Llewellyn ſhall ſub- 
mit at diſcretion, in which caſe, the king will 
beſtow on him a penſion of one thouſand 
pounds, with ſome county or earldom in Eng- 
land, and make an honourable proviſion for 
his daughter; the ſubjects of Llewellyn 
ſhall be treated according to their condition, 
as the king ſhall think proper to ordain ; if 
David, brother to Llewellyn will go to the 
Holy Land, he ſhall be maintained by. the 
king according to his quality, but ſhall not 
return without being recalled, | 


The archbiſhop exhorted them to embrace 


| theſe offers, in order to avoid utter extirpa- 


tion, adding, that in caſe of refuſal, he ſhould 
be obliged to ſubject them to the ſevereſt cen- 
ſures of the church, Llewellyn replied, That 


he was willing to ſubmit on equitable terms, 


but that the conditions offered were incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſafety of his perſon, the dig . 
dity of his ſtation, and the welfare of his ſub- 


jects. 


The Welch nobility declared they could not 
agree to a peace, unleſs Edward would ad- 


mit of a treaty with reſpect to the four can- 


treds and the Iſle of Angleſey ; the inhabi- 


tants of which, durſt not ſubmit to the king's 


mercy, becauſe he had violated every oath, 
promiſe and covenant, which. he had made 
to the prince and his ſubjects; and his of- 
ficers had always tyrannized over the inhabi- 
tants of Wales with the utmoſt cruelty. 
David informed the archbiſhop, that when 
he ſhould engage in a cruſade, ic ſhould be 
voluntarily and not compulſively, forced 
devotion being devoid of merit; and that 


having taken up arms in defence of his life 


and liberty, he truſted on the providence of 
God, who would fight their cauſe againſt the 
Engliſh, who had wontonly deſtroyed their 
churches, profaned their altars, flain their 
prieſts, maſſacred their countrymen without 
diſtinction of age or ſex, and even murdered 
innocent babes, hanging at their mother's 
breaſts. | | 

The ſentiments of both parties being found 
thus incompatible, the archbiſhop denounced 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the prince 


of Wales and all his adherents, The impartial 


reader will obſerve from hence, that this brave, 
though unfortunate people were injured with- 
out the leaſt provocation or juſtice ; that Ed- 
ward connived at the outrages of his officers, 
and that the Welch were driven to deſpair 
and rebellion, to ſcreen his ambitious deſigns, 
and furniſh him with a pretence for reducing 
them to ſlavery and ſubjection. r 
A. D. 1282. Edward now determined to 
proſecute the war with vigour, but his endea- 
vours were not attended with the uſual ſuc- 
ceſs ; for David ſo harraſſed his troops at the 
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that he loft a great 


"beginning of the ſummer, that | gre 
number of men, and ſeveral perſons of dif- 
tinction. About autumn he returned to Rut - 


land, in order to deliberate on meaſures, for 


carrying on his enterprize with more vigour. 
In the mean time, he advanced with a pow- 
erful army towards the Iſle of Angleſey, and 
1 the river Conway on a bridge of boats. 
heſe forces being joined by a powerful rein- 
forcement, the iſland ſubmitted. From hence 
he ordered another bridge of boats to be laid 
acroſs the river Menay, to the continent at 
Bangor, but the Welch, knowing the nature 
of the tide, which would ſoon ſwell, and cut 
off their retreat to the bridge, let them paſs 
without oppoſition ; but on the tide of flood, 
attacked the Engliſh with ſuch fury, that fif- 
teen knights, thirty-two eſquires, and a thou- 
ſand common ſoldiers, were left dead on the 
field of battle ; the only one of the whole de- 
tachment that eſcaped, was lord William La- 
timer, whoſe horſe carried him: acrofs the 
MST - 
The Erglith were ſtruck with ſuch conſter- 


nation at this defeat, that they neither finiſh- | 


ed the bridge, nor undertook another opera- 
tion in that quarter. The Welch were ſo 
elated by the advantage they had gained at 
the bridge, that they began to think heaven 
had declared in their favour, and that Llewel- 
lyn was the perſon pointed out by one of the 
prophecies of Merlin, as the prince deſtined 
to wear the crown of Britain; beſide, a ſooth- 
ſayer had foretold, that he ſhould ride through 


the ſtreets of London with a crown upon his | 


head. | 

Theſe ridiculous notions had fuch weight 
with a ſuperſtitious people, that they urged 
Llewellyn to fulfil the deſign of the fates, by 
ſhewing himſelf worthy of that honour, and 
attacking the Engliſh army, With this view, 
he paſſed into Radnorſhire, and croſſing the 
river, was met by a body of troops, com- 
manded by Edmund Mortimer, and John 
Giffard. Llewellyn, who had withdrawn from 
his army, returned with the greateſt expedi- 
tion, to head his men, who made a very gal- 
lant reſiſtance; but before he could come up, 


the Engliſh, not being able to force the bridge, 


| the whole Englith camp. 


| 


' writs to aſſemble the lords and commons at 


ſpy, and brought to the king at Rutland- 


bad ſent party to a ford, diſcovered to them 
by a treacherous Welchman, where they crog. 
ed the river. 5 

Thus the brave detachment was attacked 
both in front and rear, and Llewellyn himſelf 
fell by the hands of Adam de Frankton 
who ran a ſpear through his heart. His head 
was ſent to the king, then encamped at the 
abbey of Cotrway, to the inexpreflible joy of 


Thus fell Llewellyn, in the were cauſe 
of endeavotiring to retreive the liberty and in. 
depence of his country, by whoſe unfortunate 
fall, the ruin of a brave people, who had ſo 
long and nobly ſtruggled for freedom, wy 
completed. It muſt however be obſerved, to 
the honour of their memory, that they fell in- 
to a ſtate of dependence, not of ſlavery, and 
into ſuch” a ſtate of dependence, as reſembled 
rather a union than a conqueſt. 
A. D. 1283. David wiſely continued in 
the faſtneſſes of Snowdun, without hazarding 
a battle, but the Welch, on intelligence of the 
death of Llewellyn, were ſo diſpirited, that 
they abandoned all their coontry to the Eng- 
liſh arms. The king, being remforced by the 
army in Angleſey, penetrated into the inmoſt 
receſſes of Snowdun, and compelled David to 


retire. 
| This retreat, put Edward in poſſeſſion of 
all the mountainous parts, and the unfortunate 
prince was hunted through his country, and 
obliged to conceal himſelf from the watchful 
eye of his enemy. 

A. D. 1284. But he was ſoon diſcovered 
by one of his countrymen, employed as a 


caſtle. Edward ordered him to be conveyed to 
Cheſter caſtle, and in the mean time, iſſued 


Shrewſbury, where the priſoner was tried, 
and condemned as a traitor, to be drawn and 
quartered 3 a ſentence, which was exccuted 
with circumſtances of cruelty, never before 
practiſed in any civilized country. 

The principality of Wales, was now eaſilj 
reduced, and the greater part of the conquered 
lands, were divided among the Engliſh ba- 


rons, He then erected two caſtles, one at 
Abets 


1 


wy 5 


Aberconway, and the other at Caernarvon, 
and having ſettled the civil government of 
Wales, it was ever after annexed to the crown 
% 07 29767320) vs 43 2te7 
- Before Edward returned to his capital, he 
held a parliament an'Acon-burnel, in Shrop- 
ſhire, where the laity granted a thirtieth part 
of all their moveables, and the clergy a twen- 
tieth; to defray the expences of the war. In 
this parliament alſo, ſeveral of the Welch no- 
bility were reſtored to their eſtates, and the 
king, as a return for the bounty of his ſub- 
jects, paſſed the law, that is ſtill called the 
ſtatute of Acton-burnel, by which a reme- 
dy is provided, for merchants to recover 
their debts by recognizance, in the three great 
cities of London, York, and Briſtol. 

A. D. 1285.” Edward now made a pro- 
grels into Glamorganſhire, and during his 
ſtay, endeavoured to conciliate the affection of 
the inhabitants; but finding the Welch averſe 
to yielding abedience to a foreign prince, 
thought it moſt expedient, to flatter their va- 
nity and amuſe their ſuperſticion, In order to 
this, he left his queen to be delivered in the 
caſtle of Caernarvon, and afterwards pre- 
ſented young Edward to the Welch barons, 
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| cient charters were exemplified and confirmed, 
and the ſtatute of Weſtminſter I. with ſome 
others, were introduced as laws into Ireland. 
At the next meeting, ſeveral proviſions were 
made to enforce the ſtatute: of © Glouceſter, 
and amend and confirm laws which had lain 
dormant during the troubles of the kingdom, 
and commonly called the ſtatute of Weſt- 
minſter II. To this aſſembly is likewiſe aſ- 
cribed, the ſtatute called Circumſpecte Agatis, 
to prevent the civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdicti- 
ons from interfering. 1 
In another parliament held at Wincheſter, 
the ſtatute of Wincheſter was enacted, for 
fuppreſſing robbers, and cutting woods that 
ſheltered banditti z and reviving the ancient 
cuſtoms relative to watch and ward, hue and 
cry, ſtrangers, lodgers, and views of armour. 
While Edward, thus exeted the abilities 
of a wiſe legiſlator, his mediation was de- 
fired between the kings of France and Ar- 
ragon. 15 
The king accepted the office, and having 
ſettled the affairs of the nation, ſet out for 
Paris about the nnddle of May, leaving the 
guardianſhip of the kingdom to his couſin 
Edmund, earl of Cornwall, during his ab- 


* 
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as a native of their country. This device 
ſucceeded, they confidered the young prince 
as à native of Snowdun, who would govern 
them as diſtinct people from the Engliſh. 
At the ſame time, the king, with a view 
to communicate a proper idea of his magni- 
ficence to his new ſubje&s, held a ſuperb 
tournament a Newyn, in Caernarvonſhire, to 
which many knights from different counties 
reſorted, among whom he diſtributed marks 
of royal munificence. - ah 

A. D. 1286, Edward, on his return to 
London, after an abſence of three years, 
found that great abuſes had crept into the 
ſtate. As the magiſtrates of London had 
been guilty of ſeveral unwarrantable practices, 
he took the charter of the city into his 
own hands, and diſcharged the mayor from 
his office, ſubſtituting John Briton in his 
room, with the title of guardian of the city. 
Immediately after Eaſter, he convoked a 
parliament at Weſtminſter, where ſome an- 


No, 16. 
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ſence. He ſoon concluded a truce between 


good office, Philip exempted him for life, 
from all penalty and forfeiture, on account 
of appeals from himſelf or his miniſters, to 
the court of the French monarch; to whom 
he now did homage for the territories he poſ- 
ſeſſed in that kingdom. 

He then repaired to Guienne, where he 
convoked an aſſembly of the ſtates; and made 
ſome wholeſome regulations, for the advan- 
tage of a country, Which had demonſtrated a. 
zeal for his fervice, by contributing both 
troops and money towards the conqueſt of 
Wales, 

Perceiving that the privileges of the barons, 
who would not ſuffer criminals to be purſued. 
through their territories, interrupted the pro- 
greſs of civil policy ; he appointed a new kind 
of juſticiaries, immediately dependent on the 
royal authority, to adminiſter juſtice in all 
parts of the kingdom, to which their com- 


| H h h h. 


miſſions 


the powers at war, in conſideration of which Po 


of this promiſe, became a malecontent, but | 
| peremptory refuſal, thought it high time to 


whom he ſo ſurprized and cut off, that the 


88 till Robert Tiptoft, juſticiary of 


. 
| 
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miſſions extended. Such was the origin of | 
juſtices of the peace, ſo called from the deſign 
of their inſtitution. 6424s -32S4} 
A. D. 1287. During Edward's abſence, 
a rebellion was raiſed by Rees ap Meredith, a 
a powerful nobleman of fouth Wales, who had 
ſerved the king in the late war, againſt his 
countrymen, - Nie So at's 
Edward had conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood, together with the promiſe of 
certain lands and manors, as a reward for his 
ſervices, Rees, in conſequence of the delay 


did not diſcover his reſentment, till ſum- 
moned- to the king's court, by Payne Tip- 
toft, a warden of the king's caſtles in that 
country, Meredith was incenſed at the cita- 
tion, as contrary to the antient privilege he had 
always enjoyed; a quarrel enſued, and ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes with various ſucceſs, to the great 
annoyance of the neighbourhood. 

The king, apprized of this commotion, en- | 
zoined Rees by meſſage, to abſtain from ſuch 
violent procedures; but inſtead of complying 
with this in junction, he ſurprized divers caſ- 
tles, and reduced ſeveral towns to aſnes. To 
ſupprefs this inſurrection, the earl of Corn- 
wall ſummoned the military tenants of the 
crown, and entering Wales, reduced the 
{ſtrongeſt fortreſs belonging to Rees, who re- 
tired to the woods, from whence, ſally ing 
forth on detached parties of the Engliſh, 


* — 


earl of Cornwall was forced to conclude a 
truce, and return to England. But Meredith, 
regardleſs of the agreement, renewed his de- 


ales, having aſſembled a body of forces, 
routed the Briton in the field, and then ſet a 
price on his head, in conſequence of which 
he withdrew into Ireland, where he reſided on 
the eſtate of the earl of Glouceſter, who had 
connived at his practices. But returning four 
years after into Wales, he was diſcovered 
among the mountains, and executed at Ber- 
wick as a traitor, . 
A. D. 1288. The attention of Edward 
was ſo engtoſſed by his ſchemes on the conti- 
| | 
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nent, that England ſeemed to be an inferior 


object of his regard. He had reſided above 


three years in Guienne, during which, having 
expended conſiderable ſums of money, and his 
finances being thereby exhauſted, he ſent 
orders to his treaſurer, to demand a ſubſidy. 
Accordingly, / in a. parliament aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, he ſignified the king's pleaſure, 
but the earl of Glouceſter, declared, in the 
name of the reſt, that they would grant 90 
ſubſidy, till the king was preſent among them 
in perſon, . | 

A. D. 1289. Edward, alarmed at thi 


return to England, and therefore, embarking 
immediately, he landed at Dover, on th: 
twelfth day of Auguſt. On his arrival, he 
found the nation in great confuſion, occafi- 
oned by the injuſtice and oppreſſion of the of. 
ficers of the crown, who ſuffered the inhabi- 


tants to be plundered by bands of robbers, in 


defiance of the laws. Edward, therefore, il- 
ſued a proclamation, inviting all who had any 
objections againſt his juſtices, ſheriffs, or other 
officers, to come and. exhibit their complaints. 
In conſequence of this invitation, a great 


number of complainants appeared, and all the 


judges, except two, being convicted on the 
cleareſt evidence, of bribery and corruption, 
their eſtates were confiſcated, and their poſts 
filled by men of approved integrity, 

A. D. 1290. The extortion of the Jews, 
did not a little contribute to that depravity of 
manners, to which the grievances of the na- 
tion were principally owing. . Edward, there- 
fore, iſſued a proclamation, | enjoining their 
perpetual exile, The principal part of their 
effects were confilcated, and ſeveral hundreds 


of this miſerable people were drowned out of 


meer wontonneſs and inhumanity. #825 
The bigoted clergy, were ſo pleaſed with 


the fall, and even torture of thoſe enemies 


to Chriſtianity, that they readily granted a 
tenth of their benefices to the king, and after- 
wards joined with the nobility, in obiiging 
him with a fifteenth of their temporalities, {0 


ſupply the deficiency ſuſtained by the exile of 


h . 
the Jews Thi 
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[ | land, but died ſoon after her father, leaving 


W land, in a full parliament of that kingdom, 


the guardians of Scotland, it was agreed, in 


death of Margaret, who died before the com- 


liance, was ſoon deſtroyed by the lamented 


bition, which not only deprived Europe of 


| Of her father, and the king of England. 


| ty of marriage concluded, but this deſign of 


| to the Scotiſh throne, which reduced that 
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This expulſion was followed by the mar- 
rage. of Gilbert, earl of Glouceſter, with 
Edward's daughter, Jane, that nobleman 
having previoully obliged himſelf by oath, to 
maintain the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown of 
England. But the joy occaſioned by this al- 


death of queen Eleanor, who reſigned her 
breath at Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, whence 
her corpſe was removed to Weſtminſter, and 
there interred with great ſolemnity. In the 
mean time, the Saracens had conquered the 
Holy Land, which put a final period to thoſe 
wild projects of enthuſiaſm and papal am- 


infinate treaſure, but an incredible number of 
men, to the vaſt detriment of the countries to 
which they reſpectively belonged, J 

But the troubles of Scotland now engaged 
the whole attention of Edward. Alexander 
III. king of Scotland, who was killed by a 
fall from his horſe, leaving no iſſue but Mar- 
garet, married to Eric, king of Norway; 
this princeſs was acknowledged queen of Scot- 


only one child of her own name, commonly 
called the Maid of Norway. This infant was 
acknowledged heireſs of the crown of Scot- 


who proclaimed her acceſſion, and appointed 
a guardian of the realm, during her minority, 
Edward projected an union of England and 
Scotland, by means of a marriage between his 
ton, and this princeſs. | | 

This ſcheme being approved by Eric, and 


a treaty concluded at Saliſbury, that Margaret 
ſhould be ſent to Scotland, upon the guardi- 
ans giving ſecurity, that they would not diſ- 
poſe of her in marriage, without the conſent 


Commiſſioners were appointed, and a trea- 
Edward's was ſoon fruſtrated, by the untimely 
miſſioners arrived at Norway. 


A. D. 1291. The death of this princeſs, 
occaſioned a diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion 
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country to the very brink of tuin, and in- 
volved England in confuſion and calamity. 
There were no leſs than twelve competitors for 
the crown of Scotland, and the nation was 
divided into as inany parties, for the ſupport 


declined the deciſion of a point of ſo much 
importance; the parliament was divided in 
their opinions, and reference to majority would 
doubtleſs have involved the kingdom in the 
calamities of a civil war. | | 

After long debates, they unanimouſly a- 
greed, to refer the conteſt to the determina- 
tion or the king of England, and William 
Fraſer, biſhop of St. Andrew's, who was ſent 
at the head of a deputation to Edward, deſir- 
ing him to take upon himſelf the office of 
arbitrator. Edward embraced the offer, and 
convened the claimants, and nobility of Scot- 
land, at Norham, on the river Tweed, where 
the conferences were opened, and, after hear- 
ing the ſeveral claimants, and their ac- 
knowledging Edward's ſuperiority over the 
kingdom of Scotland, the meeting was ad- 
journed to the ſecond of Auguſt, at Ber- 
wick. But Edward's mother dying in the 
taterim, the aſſembly was prorogued to the 
ſucceeding year. 

A. D. 1292. Edward, being arrived at 
Berwick, where the commiſſioners were aſ— 
ſembled for examining the claims of the com- 
petitors, propoſed that they ſhould begin with 
the pretenſions of Bruce and Balivi, without 
prejuice to the claims of the reſt, which 
ſhould be afterwards diſcuſſed; but warm de- 
bates ariſing, about the Jaws and cuſtoms, 
according to which the diſpute ſhould be de- 
termined ; Edward adjourned the aſſembly 
to October, when they unanimouſly agreed, 
that the judgment ought to be regulated ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms prevailing in 
the king's dominions, and that the kingdom 
of Scotland ſhould be conſidered as an indi- 
viſible fief. 

The king then propoſed the following queſ- 
tion, Whether the moſt diſtant iſſue of the 
« eldeſt, or neareſt offspring of the ſecond 
daughter, ought to be preferred??? The 
commiſſioners unanimouſly replied, that ac- 

cording 


}- 


of their different p:etenſions ; the guardians _ 


{ 


I 
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. cording to the laws and cuſtoms of both king- 


* doms, the deſcent of the eldeſt was pretera- 


ble to the other, . . 

After this deciſion, Edward ordered them 
them to argue the point in his hearing, and 
then declared he would give judgment on the 
ſixth of November, when he ſolemnly declared 
the claim of Robert de Bruce to be defective. 
Ihe conteſt between Baliol and Bruce being 
determined, John Haſting alledged, that Scot- 
land, as a ficf, was divilible, and therefore 
ought to be divided among the three deſ- 
cendants of David, earl of Huntingdon, 
whoſe youngeſt daughter was his mother. 

He was ſeconded in his claim, by Robert 
de Bruce, who demanded a third of the king- 
dom, as ſon and heir of the ſecond daughter. 
Edward therefore again demanded of the com- 
 miſfioners, whether or not Scotland was an 
indiviſible fief, and they anſwering as before, 
he adjourned the aſſembly to the ſeventeenth 
of the month, when the other competitors 
withdrawing their claims, the king pronounced, 
that John Haſtings, and Robert de Bruce, 
had no title to any ſhare in the kingdom of 
Scotland, which was a fief indiviſible. Ba- 
hol, therefore, ſtanding without competitor, 
was declared king of Scotland, though Ed- 
ward reſerved to himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, 
the right of proſecuting their own preten- 
ſions. 

Orders were immediately iſſued, for put- 
ting him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and 
he took the oath of fealty, acknowledging 
the ſovereignty of Edward, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, over Scotland, in the moſt explicit 
terms, enacted into an authentic conſtitution. 
He was then inſtalled at Scone, with the uſual 
formalities, and all the noblemen of Scotland 
ſwore allegiance to him, except Robert de 
Bruce, who abſcnted himſelf from the cere- 
mony ; after which the new king repaired to 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where he did homage 
to Edward, in ſuch terms, as ſtrongly marked 
his vaſſalage and dependence. 

A. D. 1293. A trifling occurrence, about 
this time, occaſionod a kind of ſea-war, be- 
tween the Norman ſubjects of France, and 
the Engliſn. The court of France, encou- 


ſiſting 
ing in with ſixty Engliſh ſhips of force, many 


— 
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| raging the reſentment of her ſubjects, both 


parties became ſo incenſed, that they gave no 
quarter to each other, and an Englith veſſel 
being taken, the mariners were hanged at the 
yard-arm, in company with dogs, 

This treatment ſo incenſed the Engliſh, 


that they fitted out a fleet of- corſairs, from 


the cinque ports, to cruize againſt the French; 
while Edward, whoſe attention was engroſſed 
with the affairs of Scotland, in order to pre. 
vent an irruption, diſpatched the ear] of Lin- 
coln, as ambaſſador, to effect an accommoda- 
tion with the court of France. 

During the negotiation, the corſairs ſunk 
ſix veſſels in a Flemiſh port; and a large 
fleet, laden with wine from Gaſcony, con- 
of an hundred and forty fail, fall- 


of the French were, driven on ſhore, and the 
reſt taken. 

Elated with this ſucceſs, the Engliſh al- 
ſaulted Rochelle, a place remarkable for its 
{ſtrength 3 and made ſeveral deſcents on the 
coaſts of France, committing terrible outrages, 
and carrying off a conſiderable booty. Ed- 
ward, apprehenſive that theſe violent pro- 
ceedings would terminate in a war, ſent John 
de St. John to defend Guienne; and his bro- 
ther Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, to treat of 
an accommodation. His propoſals were en- 
forced by a powerful party in that court, 
formed by the queen's couſin and mother, by 
whoſe influence a convention was drawn up 


and ratified ; ſo that John de St. John, think- 


ing the difference finally adjuſted, ſold the 
ſtores he had provided for the defence of the 
places under his command, and returned to 
England, 

A, D. 1294. But the king of France de- 
termined to avail himſelf of the jealouſy a- 
mong many powers in Europe, of Edward's 
greatneſs. Having, on trial, ſound Baliol rea- 
dy to enter into any meaſures for freeing him- 
ſelf from his vaſſalage, he projected a treaty 
for a marriage between the king of England 
and Margaret of France, daughter of the late 
king. 1 8 | 
By the articles of this alliance it was ſtipu- 


lated, that the ſon of this marriage, hs 
5 ter 
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but Philip abſolutely refuſed both. 
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after his father's deceaſe, enjoy Gueinne for 
himſelf, and the heirs of his body, and that 
if he ſhould die without iſſue, the country 
ſhould revert to the crown of England, 
The marriage contract being ſigned and 
ratified by Edward, and the king of France 
having promiſed on the word of a king, to 
obſetve all the articles; orders were ſent to the 
governors of Guienne, to ſurrender to him 
the command of the whole duchy, 

Having poſſeſſed the towns and fortreſſes 
forty days, reſtitution was demanded, toge- 
ther with a ſafe conduct for Edward, that he 
might go over and conſurnmate the marriage; 


at the perfidy of the French king, Edward 
renounced the homage he had paid, in pur- 
ſuance of former treaties, and determined to 
recover by force of arms, the territories Phi- 
lip had ſo treacherouſly uſurped. But an inſur- 
rection amongſt the Welch diverted him from 
his deſign; however, he ſent over a body of 
troops, under the command of his nephew, 
John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, al- 
ſiſted by John de St. John, Robert de Tibe- 
tot, and other experienced officers, 

A.D. 1295, Having embarked their 
forces, they failed up the river Garonne, and 
were received into Blaye, and Bourg, which 
having fortified, they paſſed by Bourdeaux, 
and landed at Rions, which, with Macaire, 
ſubmitted without reſiſtance. They then ad- 
vanced to Dordonne, and were joined by the 

rincipal barons of that duchy. John de St. 
Fohn, reduced Bayonne, Sordes, and ſeveral 
Other towns and fortreſſes, and being reinforced 
by a detachment of Gaſcon troops, marched to 
St, Sever, which ſurrendered to him on the 
ſeventh of April. 
Charles, count of Valois, brother to the 
French king, had now taken the field with a nu- 
merous army, reduced Podenſac, and inveſt- 
ed Rions, in which two Engliſh generals com- 
manced a ſtrong gariſon. The generals de- 
termining to ab:ndon the place, the inhabi- 
tants were ſo incenſed, that an inſurtection en- 
ſued, and Charles, availing himſelf of the con- 
fuſion, entered the place, where he took a. 
* number of Engliſh knights, who 

o. 16. | | 


Enraged | liſh 
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had not time to retteat on board their 
The count de Valois now marched to St. 

Sever, on which St. John retired to Bayonne 
leaving Hugh de Vere, with a good gariſon 
in the place. That officer made a gallant 
reſiſtance, and repulſed the French in ſo ma- 
ny aſſaults, that their forces were greatly im- 
paired, and at length compelled by famine, 
to furrender on honourable conditions. Charles 
ſecured the town by a well diſciplined body 
of troops, but he was no ſooner retired into 
France, with the ſhattered remains of his 
army, than St. Sever was taken by the Eng- 
. 

In the mean time, the fleets of the cinque 
ports diſtreſſed the French commerce in ſuch 

a manner, that hardly a ſhip dared to leave 
their harbours. But as order was totally neg- 
lected among the mariners of che cinque 
ports, Edward equipped a navy, compoſed 
of his own ſhips, and dividing it into three 
ſquadrons, appointed John de Boutetbut, ad- 
miral, from the mouth of the Thames to the 
north of England; William de Leybourne 
commandee from that river ſouthward to 
Portſmouth, with a fleet of the cinque ports 
added to his ſquadron ; and the third, was in- 
truſted to an Iiiſh nobleman, who commanded 
in the welt. 

The northern ſquadron committed depre- 
dations on the cuaſt of Normandy, where 
they burnt Cherburgh, and ravaged the ad- 
jacent country, and, on their return, touk 
twenty veſſels laden with wine, and carried 
them into Sandwich, 

The king of France, alarmed at theſe loſſes, 
fitted out a powerful fleet, the command of 
which he gave to Matthew de Montmorency, 
and John de Harcourt, who inveſted the coaſt 
of England, and took Dover by ſurprize ; 
but the militia of the country pouring down 
upon them, before they had time to fortify the 
place, they were obliged to retire to their ſhips 
with precipitation, | 

To prevent future deſcents on the Engliſh 
coaſts, Edward ſummoned a parliament at 
Weſtminſter, and iſſued writs for the repre- 


ſentation of cities and boroughs, which were 
I'111 never 
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never regularly. repreſented. before this period. 


He likewiſe obtained a ſubſidy for carrying on 
the war with vigour againſt France, from both 


the laity and clergy. 


A. D. 1296. Having procured a" ſuffi- 


cient ſum, Edward equipped a fleet of three 
hundred and fifty ſail, for cranſporting a very 
conſiderable body of horſe and foot, under the 
command of his brother Edmund, accompa- 
nied by Henry de Lacey, car] of Lincoln. 
They embarked at Plymouth in the beginning 
of March, and landed at Bourg and Blaye, on 
the river Garonne, where, being joined by-a 
party of Gaſcons, they encamped within a 
league of Bourdeaux, which was ſtil] in the 
poſſeſſion of the enemy. 

In a few days after their encampment, the 
French gariſon, ſallying out, loſt above two 
thouſand men; but Edmund, incapable of 
belicging the place in form, departed thence, 
reduced Longan, recovered St. Macaire, and 
marched ro Bayonne, where, dying of a ling- 
ering, diſorder, the chief command devolved 
on the earl of Lincoln; but nothing worthy 
of record happened during the remainder of 
the campaign. In the mean time, Baliol, 
king of Scotland, having obtained from the 
pope, abſolution for his ſubjects, who had 
taken the oath of fealty to Edward, baniſhed 
all Engliſhmen out of the kingdom, and con- 
fiſcated their eſtates. 

Edward, in conſequence of this behaviour, 
demanded the caſtles of Berwick, Roxburg 
and Jedburg, by way of ſecurity for Baliol's 
future conduct, while the war with France 
continued; but the Scot artfully evaded the 
propoſal, without rejecting the demand, Ed- 
ward, therefore, ſummoned him, with his 
nobility, to a pariiament, convoked at New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, and as they neither appear- 
ed, nor ſent an apology, prepared for an im- 
me diate attack. 

While he was employed in aſſembling his 
forces, he received a letter from Briſtol, com- 
plaining of the repeated injuries he had re- 
ceived from Edward, and renouncing his de- 
pendence on the crown of England. At the 
ſame time, Robert de Kos, lord of Werk, 


revolted to the enemy, though his. brother 


William maintained his allegiance. | 
A. D. 1297. Edward now determined to 


march into Scotland, at the head of a numer. 
ous army, and paſling the Tweed at Colg. 


ftream, inveſted Berwick ; at the fame time, 


the fleet of the cinque ports entered the river, 
but being repulſed, after an obſtinate engage. 
ment were obliged to retire with the loſs of ſe. 
veral veſſels, | | 5 

The king, immediately on perceiving the 
ſmoke, ordered the aſſault to be given, and 
the Scots were ſo intimidated by the impetuo. 
ſity of the aſſailants, that they ſuffered them. 
ſelves to be ſlaughtered without re ſiſtance. In 
the mean time, the Scotch army ravaged 


Northumberland, as far as Hexham, com- 


mitting horrid barbarities, till, hearing that 
the Engliſh monarch was advancing to give 
them battle, they retreated to their own coun» 
oy, 

The reduction of Berwick, expoſed all the 
low- lands of Scotland to the incurſions of the 
Engliſh, there being no other fortification be- 
tween that town and Edinburgh, excepting 
the caſtle of Dunbar, belonging to the carl of 
Marche, who was himſelf in the intereſt of 
Edward. The king attached to his cauſe 
Robert de Bruce, by promiſing him that 
crown, which he intended to wreſt from Baliol; 
and the influence of this nobleman, engaged 
many of the principal barons of Scotland in his 
ſervice, if ae: 

The partizans of Baliol, ſenſible of the im- 
portance of Dunbar, prevailed on the countels 
of Marche to deliver up the fortreſs into their 
hands, and ſupplied it with a ſtrong gariſon, 
to retard the progreſs of the Engliſh. Ed- 
ward, informed of this tranſaction, detached 
the earl of Warrenne, with a ſtrong body of 
forces, to beſiege the caſtle, which was gal- 
lantly defended for ſome time, till the beſieged, 
finding it impoſſible to withſtand the attack of 
the aſſailants, demanded a truce for three days, 
in order to inform their king of their ſituation, 
promiſing to ſurrender the caſtle, if he did 
not within that term, march to their relief. 


Baliol 


7 
LN. 


HBaliol, having aſſembled a numerous army, 
reſolved. to hazard an engagement, rather than 
give up a caſtle of ſuch. importance, and ac- 


cordingly, on the third day of the truce, he 
appeared within ſight of Dunbar, at the head 
of forty thouſand men. Watrenne immedi- 
ately advanced, and attacked him with ſuch 
impetuolity, that the Scots were totally routed, 
and fled beyond the Forth, leaving the ſouth- 
ern parts to the mercy of the Engliſh. 

Dunbar immediately ſurrenderedat diſcretion, 
and the caſtles of Jedburg and Roxburg, fol- 
lowed their example. Edward's army having 
lately been very conſiderably reinforced, he 
detached Robert de Bruce to receive the ſub- 
miſſion of the barons of Annandale and Car- 
rick; while he himſelf reduced the caſtles of 
Edinburgh and Sterling; after which, march- 
ing to Perth, he gave audience to the agents 
of John Baliol, who now implored his mercy 
in the moſt abj«& manrer. Anthony Beck, 
biſhop of Durham, was directed to treat with 
the king at Kincardin, and as he aſſented to 
every thing that was propoſed, his ſubmiſſion 
was per formed in the church-yard of Stricka- 
thoe, where he appeared meanly mounted, 
with a white rod 1n his hand, before Edward, 
who received him with the utmoſt diſdain. 
Baliol then meanly profeſſed his ſorrow, for 
having engaged in a league with the king of 
France, againſt his liege lord, of whom he 
now entreated forgiveneſs, renouncing his 
French alliance, in the name of himſelf, his 


fon Edward, and all the nobility of Scotland. 
 Adeed, containing the terms and manner of 


ſubmiſſion was ſealed, and authenticated by the 
no!emen then preſent ; and as if this humili- 
ation had not been ſufficient, Baliol repeated 
it in the caſtle of Brechin, where he reſigned 
his perſon, crown and dignity into the hands 
of the conqueror, who ſent him under a guards 
to England, | a 
The great ſeal of Scotland was now broken, 
and another made with the Engliſh arms, and 
delivered to Walter de Agmondeſham. At 
the ſame time, Hugh de Creſſingham, trea- 


lurer, William de Armeſby, juſticiary, Henry 


Piercy, warden of Galloway, John de War- 
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renne, earl of Surry, guardians of the realm, 
were ſeverally appointed, and confirmed by 


the king. Edward proceeded as far north as 
Murry, and finding the country every where 
quiet and ſubmiſſive, returned by way of Scone, 
whence he carried off the famous ſtone chair, 
in which the kings of Scotland uſcd to ſit at 
their coronation. dow 31 8 
At the ſame time, he ordered all the re- 
cords to be taken away, that the Scots might 
have no monuments of their former indepen- 
dency. 
kingdom, he marched back to Berwick, whete 
he ſummoned a general meeting of the pre- 
lates, nobility, freeholders, and deputies of 
royal boroughs, who renounced the alliance 
with France, did homage for their lands, 
[wore fealty to the king of England, and ſub- 
ſcribed an authentic deed, ſpecifying all theſe 
articles of ſubmiſſion. | | 
The tranquility of the north being by this 


means reſtored, Edward diſbanded his forces, 


returned to the ſouthern parts of his domini— 
ons, and convoked a parliament at St. Ed- 
mundſbury, where he demanded a ſubſidy, 
which was readily granted by the laity, and 
the eccleſiaſtics of the province of York, but 
denied by Robert Winchelſca, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and his clergy ;z that prelate hav- 
ing obtained a bull from Boniface, forbidding 
them to grant ſubſidies without the pope's li 
cence, and prohibiting all ſovereigus from 
I-vying ſuch ſupplies, on pain of excommuni— 
cation, Edward, aſtoniſhed, as well as in— 
cenſed at this refuial, adjourned the parha- 
ment till January, in order to afford them 
time to deliberate on, this demand, and give a 
final anſwer. | | 
A. D. 1299. The parliament being aſ- 
ſembled, the archbiſhop informed the com- 
miſſioners, that they could not ſubmit to ihe 


king's demand, but offered to apply to the 


pope, in order to obtain licence for that pur- 
poſe. Edward conſidered this, as a more 
dangerous precedent than the tefuſal, and 
therefore determined to humble the haughty 


ſpirit of his clergy. 
With 


Having thus reduced the whole 
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Wich this view he publickly declared, that 
as they had forfe ted their tenures, by denying 


him : 


of their country. Accordingly, he ſent orders 
to all the fea ports, to prevent any perſon's 
leaving the kingdom without his licence, and 
then iſſued a proclamation, whereby the clergy 
of the province of Canterbury were declared 
to be deprived of the benefit of the laws. 
He ſeized all their lay fees, goods and chattels, 
and diſabled them from ſuing at law, while 


they themſelves were expoſed to ſuits, and all 


manner of outrages and indignities, without 
the leaſt right of recovery or redrefs: 

Thus oppreſſed, by a parliament of lay no- 
bility, and cut off from all remedy, they were 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſuing to the King 
for protection, which they did not obtain, 
without large fines, and humiliating ſubmiſ- 
fions. But thefe extortions from the clergy, 
were not ſufficient to anſwer Edward's pur- 
poſes ; he alſo ſeized and ſold for his own uſe, 
great quantities of wool and leather, bought 
up by the merchants for exportation, prom̃iſ- 
ing, however, to reimburſe the proprietors. 

Theſe arbitrary proceedings, excited an 
univerſal diſſatisfaction, and when the king 
aſſembled the nobility at Saliſbury, with an 
intention of ſending a powerful reinforcement 
into Guienne, while he himſelf attacked the 
enemy on the ſide of Flanders, every one ex- 
cuſed himſelf from ſerving in perſon, unleſs 
the king headed the army. 

Edward, incenſed at their evaſions, threat- 
ened to beſtow their lands on others, who 
ſhould be more obedient. The notility were 

much alarmed at theſe menaces. Hugh Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk, marſhal of the kingdom, 
and Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, 
great conſtable of the realm, tola him plain- 
ly, they were ready to accompany his majeſty, 
but would not ſerve, except where he himſelf 
ſhould be preſent. Edward, enraged at this 
declaration, exclaimed, in a tranſport of an- 
ger, By the eternal God, you ſhall either 
« go, or be hanged.” The car] of Norfolk 
replied in the ſame ſtrain, ** By the the eternal 
4% God, I will neither go, nor be hanged.” 


aſſiſtance they were bound to afford, 
they ſhould no longer be protected by the laws 
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Having thus boldly replied, he retired with 
the earl of Hereford from parliament, with a 
numerous body of armed men, who ſeemed 
to ſet his majeſty at defiance. On their arrival 


in their own territories, they forbad the king's 


| 


officers to collect the duties on wool and lea- 
ther, and even expelled the collectors from 
their lands, and prepared for an open inſur- 
rection. 

The king, defirous of avoiding diſputes 
with his own ſubjects, which might prevent 
the execution of his deſigns on Philip, king of 
France, ſummoned his nobility, and all who 
poſſeſſed twenty pounds a year in lands, tg 
rendezyous at London, on the firſt of July, 
with horſes and arms, in order to accompany 
him to Flanders; but on his arrival, found 
that great part of his allies had joined Philip, 
and thoſe who continued in his intereſt were 
incapable of ſupporting him effectually; he 
therefore concluded a truce with the king of 
France, and returned to England, in order to 
quell the troubles chat had arifen in Scot- 
land. | 

The government in that kingdom had bten 
oppreſſive and unpopular ; the only miniſter 
of integrity in thoſe northern parts, was the 
earl of Surry, whoſe health would not permit 
him to reſide in Scotland. Baliol was ſtill a 
priſoner in England, and the Scots, conſider- 
ing his late ſubmiſſion as the effect of com- 
pulſion, began to form parties and rebel. 

Theſe were joined by the family of the 
Bruces, who deſpairing of attaining the crown, 
by means of Edward. Their meetings were at 
firſt ſecret, and one Wallace, a perſon of 
gigantic ſtature, and incredible ſtrength, was 
principal, both in concerting and executing 
their plan of operations. | 

This perſon formed his countrymen into a 
little band, which daily increaſed, and was in- 
defatigable in harraſſing the Engliſh z W allace 
was frequently in danger, but always found 
means of deliverance. He at length attached 
to his intereſt the biſhop of Glaſgow, the earl 
of Carrick, and the families of Stuart and 
Douglas, and formed a treaty fo ſtrong, as (0 
be formidable to the government. | 

| | Edward, 
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Surry to advance at the head of the northern 
militia, and ſuppreſs thoſe outlaws ; but the 
earl's health being not yet reſtored, he was 
obliged to transfer the command to hi 
44 Ja the lord Henry Piercy. LP 
1 bat young nobleman behaved gallantly, 
and I AOUg towards Aire in Scotland, at 
the head of forty thouſand men, he found the 
outlaws encamped, with a lake in their front, 
and intrenchments on their flanks, But diſ- 
ſention defeated all the advantages that might 
have reſulted from ſuch a ſituation ; their 
quarrels proceeded to ſuch a degree of ma- 
lignity, that Lundy, one of their beſt officers, 
went over to the Engliſh, and the conſequence 
was, their ſubmiſſion, on condition of being 
ſecured in their lives, limbs, and eſtates. 

But Wallace found means to retire before 
the capitulation was ſigned, and ſent an open 
declaration to the Engliſh camp, that he 
would never lay down his arms, till the liberty 
and independency of his country was ſecured. 
He was ſoon joined by a conſiderable party, 
attacked the rear of the Engliſh army, and 
plundered their baggage, but the latter facing 
about, he was obliged to retire, with the . loſs 
of a thouſand men. 

The earl of Surry had now reached his 

army, and was not a little aſtoniſhed at the 
confuſion excited by the activity of Wallace, 
Finding himſelf at the cloſe of the ſeaſon, un- 
able to reduce that daring rebel, he retired 
with his men, into winter- quarters. But Wal- 
lace ſtill kept the field, and ravaged the 
eſtates of thoſe, who had ſubmitted_ to the 
Engliſh, 
They plundered the biſhop of Glaſgow, 
and carried away his domeſtics, as priſoners, 
While the partizans of Wallace ſo conſiderably 
increaſed, that they voted him the guardian 
of the kingdom. On the return of the ſeaſon, 
the earl of Surry again entered Scotland, and 
advanced as far as the river Forth, where he 
74 the Scots encamped on the oppoſite 
ank. 

A council of war was now held, in which, 
999 * 5 the opinion of Lundy, the Scotch 

O. 10. | 


award, on hearing the advantage gained 
by this intrepid rebel, ordered the ear} of 


knight, a reſolution was taken to attack the 


* 
. 


enemy; to accompliſh which, there was a 
neceſſity of paſſing over a wooden bridge in 


the front of the Scotch army. When about 


half the Engliſh army had paſſed the bridge, 
Wallace quitted his poſt, and attacked them 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that they were routed, 
and the greater part cut in pieces. 


Hugh de Creſſingham, with about five 


thouſand Engliſh, were. killed on the ſpot, 
beſides thoſe who periſhed in the river 
and Warrenne retired with the remains of his 
army to Berwick... Thither he was followed 
by Wallace, at whoſe approach he abandoned 
the place, which the Scotch entered in triumph, 
though they could not reduce the caſtle, Hence 
they advanced to Carliſle, on which they made 
a vain attempt, and then ravaged the counties 
of Cumberland and Northumberland, without 
meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, 

A. D. 1298. The defeat at Sterling, and 
the amazing ſucceſs of Wallace, rendered it 
neceſſary to ſend a reinforcement to the 
northern counties; and a parliament was con- 
vened at York, where the great charter, and 
additional ſtatues, in favour of public liberty, 
was read, and publiſhed with great ſolemnity. 


This proceeding ſc conciliated the Engliſh, - 


that they unanimouſly engaged in the common 
cauſe of their country, againſt the intruding 
Scots. A general rendezvous was appointed 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and there appeared 
on the muſter-rolls, upwards of one hundred 
thouſand infantry, beſides two thouſand horſe 
completely armed, and two thouſand five 
hundred light armed. | 
Their firſt undertaking was to raiſe the ſiege 
of Roxburg, which was immediately abandon- 
ed by the Scots. They next ſeized Berwick, 
without reſiſtance, while the Scots ſeemed 
determined to continue on the defenſive, about 
Edinburg, on the north ſide of the Forth. 
During the army's continuance at Berwick, 


letters arrived from Edward, to the earl of 


Surry, ordering him to continue in that town, 
till he himſelf arrived, being determined to 
head his army in perſon. The king reached 
the army about the Jatter end of June; at 
the ſame time, a fleet was ordered to 

K k k k attend 


attend him as he marched along the coaſt, to 
ſupply his army with proviſions, which the bar- 
renneſs of the country denied. In the mean 
time, diſſention and envy ſprang up among 
the Scotiſh chiefs. | n 
The nobility conſidered themſelves as ſo 
many tools, contributing to the deſigns of an 
important guardian, whom the voice of their 
country had placed at their head. The feudal 
law was then in ſo much vigour in that country, 
that every nobleman commanded a ſeparate 
body, who from their infancy had been taught 
to acknowledge no other ſuperior. The Cum- 
mins, the Stuarts, and the Bruces, were all 
enemies of the guardian, and Bruce ſuffered 
his private reſentments, to prevail over his 

ublic duties. 

He conſidered the reputation of Wallace, 
as derogatory to his own honour, nor were 
there wanting, thoſe who could inſinuate, that 
the guardian intended to uſurp the crown. 
Theſe conſiderations induced Bruce to join the 
king of England, while Cummins, and the 
Stuart, maintained a kind of inactive neu- 
trality. | 

Wallace lay encamped near Falkirk, by the 
wall of Antoninus, where Edward advanced 
to bring him to a general engagement; and 
found them already drawn up in ſeparate divi- 
fions, each forming a complete phalanx, and 
the intervals lined with archers ; their cavalry 
were placed in the rear, and their front ſecured 
with palliſadots. 

Edward having reconnoitred the enemy, or- 
dered the charge to be ſounded, which was an- 
ſwered by the Scots, with ſuch an hideous 


yell, that the king's horſe being frightened, 


threw his rider with great violence; but not- 
withitanding this accident, he mounted again 
with his uſual alacrity, and ordered the Welch 
troops to begin the attack. This ſervice they 
decline1, and Edward advancing at the head 
of another bitcalion, pulled up the palliſadoes 
with his own hands, and attacked the enemy 
with ſuch fury, as they could not reſiſt. Wal- 
Jace, ſceing the gallant advances of the king, 
animated his men, and determined to ſuſtain 
the attack on foot. Accordingly he behaved 
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time, followed his example ; but in the extre. 
mity of the action, the diviſion of Cummins 
quitted the field, and his retreat leaving the 
Stuarts entirely expoſed, they were ſurrounded, 
and cut to pieces. 8 
Wallace ſtill bravely ſuſtained the charge of 
the Engliſh, till his pikemen, being terribly 
lacerated by the arrows, began to recede, and 
he found himſelf in danger of being fur. 
rounded. He was therefore obliged to aban- 
don the field, and by the favour of the night, 
effected a retreat with the remains of his army, 
leaving a complete victory to Edward, and 
about twelve thouſand of his countrymen dead 
on the ſpot; while the Joſs of the Engliſh did 
not amount to an hundred men, Edward now 
advanced to Perth, and St. Andrew's, ravag- 


ing the country without oppoſition, Then 


turning back, he marched through the foreſt 
of Selkirk, to Anandale, where he reduced 
the caſtle of Lochmaban, and thence conti- 
nued his rout to Carliſle where he ſummoned 
a parliament to regulate the affairs of Scot- 
land. 

At this aſſembly, he diſtributed among his 
followers, the eſtates of the Scotiſh nobility, 
who had continued in the rebellion. After the 
ſeſſion, the King repaired to Durham, and 
hearing the Scots began to re- collect their ſhat- 
tered forces, he celebrated the feſtival of Chriſt- 
mas, at Finmouth, and then proceeded to 
London. | 

A. D. 1299. A parliament was now called, 
in which a treaty concluded between Philip, 
king of France, and Edward, by the media- 
tion of the pope, was ratified ; and John Baliol, 
delivered to the pope's nuncio, at Whitſand, 
near Calais, on condition that his holineſs, 
ſhould not interfere with the affairs of Scotland, 
which Edward wholly reſerved to his own 
inſpection. 

The negotiation, which was protracted to a 
conſiderable length, afforded the Scotch time to 
recover from their late diſaſter, Wallace, per- 
ceiving how much he had excited the envy of 
the nobility, and the detriment that would re- 
ſult therefrom to his country, had reſigned 
| the guardianſhip, and reduced himſelf to a pri- 
vate ſtation ;, nevertheleſs, he embraced every 


with his uſual valour, and his troops, for ſome 


| opportunity 
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opportunity of annoying the Engliſh, at the 
head of a ſmall. party, who adhered to him in 
adverfity. Thoſe Scots who were deſirous of 
freeing themſelves from the Engliſh yoke, 
choſe Cummins as their leader, 5 
A truce for ſeven months, was now con- 
cluded between Edward and the rebels, 
through the mediation of the pope z but the 
Scots, animated by deſpair, were bent on free- 
dom or death, This glorious reſolution was 
imparted to all the cities and boroughs in the 


kingdom, who joined in the revolt, and at the 


time appointed, the whole nation unanimouſly 
roſe againſt the Engliſh gariſons, which, un- 
able to ſuſtain the charge of a deſperate and 
frantic. people, capitulated for their. lives, And 
were accordingly permitted to depart the king- 
dom. By this means, in a few days, all the 
Engliſh. were expelled, except thoſe who oc- 
cupicd ſome of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, which 
the Scots were in no condition of beſieging. 

Edward, informed of theſe commotions, 
iſſued orders for aſſembling the troops of the 
northern counties to meet at York, where 
he heard that the caſtle of Sterling was reduc- 
ed to the greateſt extremity, and therefore 
proceeded immediately to Berwick z but as the 
ſeaſon of the year was far advanced, he al- 
lowed the gariſon to capitulate; though he 
determined at the ſame time, to make ſuch 
vigorous preparations for invading Scotland in 
the Spring, as would effectually fruſtrate all 
their future attempts. | 

A. D. 1300. Accordingly.the king marched 
for Berwick, about Midſummer, at the head 


of a very power ful army, and on his approach 


to the river Swynay, found the oppoſite banks 
lined with Scots, to diſpute his paſſage. Ed- 
ward, therefore, ordered ſome archers to ad- 
vance, and part of his army paſſed the river, 
under a terrible diſcharge of their arrows, 

The Scots fled, preſſed by the charge, but 
Edward imagining 1t to be a ſtratagem, to 
to draw his men into an ambuſcade, difpatched 
the earl of Warrenne, to call them off from 
the purſuit. But.the Engliſh, elated with ſuc- 
ceſs, ſeeing the Earl advance, and thinking he 
was coming to their ſupport, puſhed forward, 
Wl they came to the main army of the Scots; 


| fo that he found them too ardently engaged, 
to think of a retreat, and indeed, as if bent 
on victory. EIT: nets 
Edward, perceiving®that the battle muſt 
now become general, ordered another line of 
his army, with his ſon, prince Edward, at the 
head of what was called his ſhining legion, to 
pals the river, and then ſounding a general 
charge, advanced in perſon, at the head of the 


fled to their faſtneſſes, where they defied the 
power of Edward, nor could he prevail on the 
We'ch, who were adapted to that ſervice, to 
continue the purſuit through woods, and bogs, 
and over unknown mountains. This victor 
obtained Edward the important caſtle of Ster- 
ling. N ws | 
Fhe deſpairing Scots, now implored the 
protection of the pope, and offered him the 
ſovereignty of their kingdom. The ambitious 
pontiff, embracing the propoſal, ordered a 
bull, with a letter, to be expedited to arch- 
biſhop Winchelſea ; directing him to deliver 
it to Edward without delay, The prelate, in 
conſequence of this mandate, ſet out for Gal- 
loway, and found the king in the abbey of 
Duſques, where he received the papal claim, 
with equal ſurprize and indignation. He evaded 
a direct anſwer, with informing the biſhop, 
that, as it was an affair which concerned the 
rights of the Engliſh crown, he would not 
make a reply, till he had conſulted his parlia- 
ment, but to teſtify his regard to his holineſs, 
ordered the biſhop of Glaſgow to be fer at 
liberty, returned to England, where he dif- 
banded his forces, and, at the requeſt of the 
French king, conſented to a truce with the 
Scots, till Whitſuntide of the enſuing year. 
A. D. 1301. Edward now ſummoned a 
parliament at Lincoln, to lay before them the 
extraordinary bull he had received fiom his 
holineſs. After ſome debates, it was decreed, 
that a letter ſhould be written to the pope, in 
the name of the barons of England, in which 
it ſhould be obſerved, that the right of ſo- 
vereignty over Scotland, had always been an- 
nexed to the crown of England ; and that 
Scotland had never depended, with reſpect to 
temporals, on the ſee of Rome; that the par- 


| | | l1ment 


— 


— 


remaining troops. The Scots immediatel 
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Hament. would nevet ſuffer the king to put his 
Bight, in litigation, or ſend ambaffadors to 
52 on that ſubject, though he himſelf 


ſhould be diſpoſed to pay ſuch a compliment 


to his holineſs; and there fore de ſired he would 


deſiſt from all attempts, to infringe the pre- 
rogatives of the kingdom. This letter was 
ſigned by no leſs than one hundred and five 
barons. er | 
But another affair was referred to parlia- 
ment, as intereſting to the people, as the 
other was to the king. The perambulations 
of the foreſts, had been made in every county 
of England, by the king's commiſſioners ; 
all exceptions were diſcuſſed, and anſwered ; 
and the inqueſts, and returns, heing read and 
approved in this parliament, the king con- 
firmed them by letters patent, that the lands 
disforeſted by thoſe perambulations, ſhould 
continue for ever, and the limits now fixed 
to all the foreſts, remain for ever unalterable, 
and invariable. This deciſion was ſo grateful 
to the laity, that they granted a confiderable 
ſubſidy, for defraying the expence of the 
Scotiſh war ; but the primate, at the head of 
the clergy, refuſed to grant an aid, without 
the pope's licence ; Edward, therefore, ap- 
plied ro his holineſs, and obtained a tenth, 


tor three years, of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, 


on condition of its being divided between the 
king and himſelf. 

The truce was no ſooner expired, than the 
Scots took the field, and made themſelves 
maſters of Carlarverock caſtle. Edward alſo 


entered Scotland, at the head of a numerous | tants wholly incapable of reſiſtance. 


army, by che way of Berwich, while his ſon, 
commanding another body, paſſed into it by 
way of Carliſle. But the Scots, by evading 


any engagement, in a great meaſure defeated. 


his defigns. | | 
They had retired to their faſt neſſes, and ſal- 
lying out occaſionally, cut off his convoys, 
and harraſſed his troops; ſo that Edward, af- 
ter retaking the caſtle of Carlarverock, pro- 
poſed to winter at Linlithgow, but hearing 
that another treaty was on foot, between the 
French and Engliſh plenipotentiaries, at Aſni- 
eres, and that John Baliol, and his ſubjects, 
were included as the allies of Philip; he re- 


turned to England, and ratified the articles, 
after having publickly proteſted againſt them. 
| A. D. 1302. But Edward, . ſoon after, 
| prevailed with Philip to give up the Scots, in 
conſ-quence of which; he carried on his pre, 
parations, for compleating the conqueſt of their 
kingdom. An aid had been granted by par- 
liament, for; the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter, in the eight year of his reign, and 
afterwards ſuſpended ; but now it was agrecd, 
at a ſeſſion held in London, that this aid ſhould 
be appropriated to the king's ſervice, 
_ The barons of the cinque ports, were or- 
dered to equip five and twenty ſtout ſhips, 
well manned and found, to rendezvous b 

LAy-day, at Newcaitic, and Richard de 


Bourg, earl of Leiceſter, with the nobility 


and military tenants of Ireland, were ſum- 
moned to aſſiſt him with their forces, in his 
intended expedition, 5 
In the mean time, a peace was concluded 
between the kings of France and England, 
on condition, that the territories ſeized by ei- 
ther party, ſhould be reſtored, and ſatisfaction 
made for captures; that the hoſtages of Gui. 
enne, and the priſoners on both ſides, ſhould 
be releaſed without ranſom. A treaty of com- 
merce, and a league offenſive and defenſive, 
were eſtabliſhed ; and a marriage contract ſet- 
tled, between the prince of wales, and Iſabella 
of France. | 

During theſe tranſactions, Edward ſent Sea- 
grave, with an army into Scotland, rather to 
ravage than fight, as he conſidered the inhabi- 
T his ge- 
neral divided his army into three bodies, which 
marched at the diſtance of ſome miles from 
each other, and expecting no oppoſition, he 
procceded careleſsly, till he approached the 
| neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where he was 
ſurprized by the Scotiſh army, under the com- 
mand of Cummins and Fraſer, who routed 
his firſt diviſion, \ and took himſelf priſoner. 
The next advanced to the relief of their ge- 
neral, and charged the Scots with great im- 
petuofity, which, however, they ſuſtained, 


victorious. But the third diviſion advancing, 


under the command of Sir Robert 1 
the 


and after an obitinate engagement, came off 


hardly croſſed the border, when he received 


plying all his engines for twenty days, with- 
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the Scots, with much difficulty, perſuaded 
their men to ſtand the third charge, and ſup- 
plying themfelves with the arms of the ſlain, 
they ſtood another ſhock, and again the vic- 
tory declared in their favour, | 
A.D. 1303. Edward, informed of this 
diſaſter, ſummoned all his military tenants, 
and appointed the rendezvous of his army at 
Roxburg, and the fleet of the cinque ports 
to mect him at Newcaſtle. 
About Whitfuntide, he marched with a 
moſt powerful army into Scotland, but he had 


advice, that the exchequer had been robbed of 
an hundred thouſand pounds, in money, plate, 
and jewels. The treaſure was kept in Wefſt- 
minſter-abbey, and the monks ſuſpected of 
the robbery. It appeared on enquiry, that 
they were ſcen on that very night, in which it 
was Carried off, to paſs to and from the neigh- 
bourhood of the treaſury, with bundles and 
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him dead on the ſpot, The gariſon were ſo 
| alarmed at his death, that they ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, | 
The winter feaſon, added to the barrenneſs 
and poverty of the country, would have ren- 
dered Edward's march impracticable, had he 
not been ſupplied with proviſions from his 
| ſhips, but through that means, he contained 
his route to the caſtle of Urquehart, com- 
manded by Alexander Wood, who ſtood an 
aſſault, and was put to the ſword, with the 
whole gariſon. From thence he marched on, 
without oppoſition, to the northern extremity 
of Scotland, whence he returned to Dumter- 
ling, where he paſſed the winter. | | 
A. D. 1304. On the return of the ſea- 
ſon, Edward again put his forces in mo- 
tion, and beſieged the caſtle of Sterling, 
which he at laſt reduced, and the Scots, deſ- 
pairing of aſſiſtance from the king of France, 
offered to renew their ſubmiſſion to the em- 


hampers, which they conveyed by water. 
Part of the plate and jewels, were afterwards 
found in London, and the abbot, with fifty | 
monks, and thirty lay-brothers, were impri- | 
ſoned. 3 | 

But notwithſtanding this misfortune, Ed- 
ward proſecuted his defign of finiſhing bis 
conqueſt of Scotland, He advanced to Edin- | 
burgh, without much oppoſition, though a 
party of the Scotch ſtill kept the field, under 
Wallace, and the caſtle of Sterling had been 
taken by Cummin. Edward, deſirous of pe- 
netrating into the northern ſhires, in order to 
cut off the communication between the diffe- 
rent parts of the country, did not ſtop to in- 
velt that fortreſs, | 

But he was ſtopped in his career, by Maule, 
who co nmanded in the caſtle of Breching, con- 
ſidered as irapregnable, from its ſituation, and 
refuſed to ſurrender ; he was therefore under a 
neceſſity of undertaking a regular ſiege, and 


, 


out ſucceſs, Maule provoked him, by exhi- 

biting marks of contempt ; and in particular, 

obſerving the place, where a ſtone from one 

of the king's engines had ſtruck, he wiped the 

ſpot with his handkerchief ; but while he was | 

* ny employed, another ſtone laid 
O. 10. | 


peror ; and Edward having found the bad ef- 
fects of driving them to deſpair, thought pro- 
per to mitigate his former ſeverity. 

Cummin, the guardian, ſent deputies to 
ſue for peace and pardon, and after various 
applications, it was agreed, that he and his 
friends ſhould be pardoned, on their paying 
ſuch fine as ſhould be impoſed by parliament, 
when the affairs of Scotland ſhould be regu- 
lated ; that all the ſtrong places ſhould remain 
in the hands of the king, and all the priſoners, 
on both ſides, be releaſcd. | 

But ſeveral were excluded from the benefit 
of this pardon, particularly William Wallace, 
who was to ſubmit himſelf wholly to the 
king's mercy. Having thus ſubdued all op- 
poſition in Scotland, Edward ſe: out for Lin- 
coln, where he celebrated the feſtival of 
Chriſtmas. . 

A. D. 1305. Edward by his frequent vi- 
fits, had acquired ſufficient knowledge of the 
Scots, to be aſſured, that the conqueſt of 
their country would tend little to his happi- 
neſs, and leſs to his power. He theretore 
applied himſelf to concert ſuch meaſures, as 
might tend to inure them to ſubjection, by 
making it their intereſt, and leaving them ſome 


appearance of equality. 
* 171 The 
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aboliſh party: intereſt among the Scots them- 
ſelves, and affe& a concern for their general 
good. He appeared entirely ſatisfied with 
their ſincerity, and to convince them of the' 
truth of it, on his part, took into his inti- 


mate confidence, the biſhop of Glaſgow, Ro- 
bert de Bruce, and John Mowbray, three 


remarkable for adapting their attachments, to 
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The beſt expedient to effect this, was to | 


out of the liſt of commiſſioners. All the 
Scotiſn prelates and nobility, then in London, 
together with the deputies, took an oath to 
obſerve theſe regulations; but Bruce had been 
ſent to Scotland, in order to aſſiſt at the con- 
vention, which was to nominate the deputies 
of the kingdom. geen! | 

A real friendſhip had never ſubſiſted be- 
tween Bruce and Wallace ; the latter was the 


their views of advantage, or fears of conſe- | idol of the common people, and Bruce could 


quent danger. 

He deſired theſe to appoint a proper time 
and place, for convening a partiament, that 
ſhould adjuſt the civil government of Scot- 


land, and with their advice, ten deputies were. 


appointed, to treat with the Engliſh com- 
miſhoners at London, where it was agreed, 
that eight juſtices ſhould be conſtituted, to 
regulate the affairs of that kingdom. John 
de Bretagne, was created guardian of the realm, 
and William de Bevercotes, and John de San- 
dale, both ecclefiaſtics, were continued in the 
pore of chancellor, and chamberlain of the 
ingdom. 

It was then decreed, that the laws and cuſ- 
toms of Scotland ſhould be aboliſhed, and 
that a parliament ſhould be aſſembled in that 
kingdom, under the ſuperintendence of the 
guardian, to conſider of the laws of kin 
David, and the amendments of them by his 
ſucceſſors; that they ſhould, without con- 
ſulting the king, aboliſh, or reform, all ſuch 
laws and cuſtoms, as appeared inconſiſtent 
with reaſon and equity; and that thoſe ar- 
ticles, in which the royal interpoſition might 
be neceſſary, ſhould be ingroſſtd in writing, 
and ſent by deputies, to the parliament of 
England, where they ſhould be examined and 
diſcuſſed, with the concurrence of thoſe de- 
putics, empowered for that purpoſe by their 
conſtituents, | Th 

At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, Edward pub- 
liſhed an act of indemnity, in favour of thoſe 
Scots who had ſubmitted, but contained ſe- 
vere reſtrictions on ſome individuals, and 
Bruce was obliged to ſurrender the ſtrong caſ- 
tle of Kildrummy. 5 7 

The king, apprehenſive of the genius and 


oy 


influence of that carl, took care to leave him 


4 * . 


never hope to make any figure, as a leading 
favourite, while that great competitor was 
living. But fortune ſoon delivered him from 
his perplexity, for Wallace, who had never 
laid down his arms, was ſeized by Monteith, 
and ſent to London, where he was tried and 
executed for high treaſon, 195 

Thus fell a man, whom candor and impar- 
tiafity muſt conſider, as an inflexible patriot, 
and martyr to the liberty and independence of 


his country. The great rival of Bruce's am- 


bition being removed, he endeavoured to ſe- 
cure the intereſt of Cummin, who, upon the 
abdication of Baliol, ſucceeded as his compe- 
titor for the crown. | | | 

With this view, he found means to ſound 
the inclinations of Cummin, and to eſtabliſh 
ſuch an underſtanding between them, that a 
treaty was concluded and ratified by oath, by 
which Cummin engaged to ſupport Bruce, 
with all his intereſt, in his attempts to aſcend 
the throne; in conſideration of which aſ. 
ſiſtance, Bruce bound himſelf to own Cum- 
min as firſt prince of the blood, and beſtowed 
on him the private patrimony he himſelf en- 
Joyed as earl of Carrick. | 

Cummin, either unwilling to violate the 
oath he had taken to Edward, or terrified at 
the danger and difficulty of the'enterprize in 
which he had embarked, or finally defirous of 
deſtroying his rival, to pave his own way to 


Edward, juſt at the time when Bruce was let- 
ting out for London, to conſult with ſome 
of the Scotiſh nebility, who had come up to 
regulate the affairs of their nation in the laſt 
parliament,  - B 

Edward ſent for him to court, and pro- 


duced the indenture; but Bruce, with great 
preſence 


the throne, tranſmitted a copy of the treaty to 
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ſence of mind, affirmed it to be a forgery, 


and diſclaimed all knowledge of the tranſac- 
tion.. Edward, who well knew what envy and 
malice might produce, was ſtaggered in his 
opinion, and therefore avoided Immediate ſei- 
zure of his perſon. 

In this uncertain ſituation, his brother: in- 
law, the earl of Glouceſter, apprized of the 


king's intention, ſent him a few pieces of mo- 


ney, and a pair of ſpurs, under pretence of 
reſtoring what he had | borrowed. Bruce 
uickly apprehended the meaning of this my- 
fical meſſage, took horſe directly, and in 
ſeven days, reached his own caſtle of Loch- 
maban, where he found a few of his particu- 
lar friends, to whom he imparted the trea- 
chery of Cummin. 

Hearing his adverſary was then at Dumfries, 
he repaired, thither, and finding him in the 
cloiſters of the monaſtery belonging to the 
grey friars, he upbraided him ſeverely with 
his perfidious conduct, Cummin denied the 
charge, and a violent Fltercation enſuing, 
Bruce, in a tranſport of paſſion, ſheathed his 
poignard in Cummin's breaſt, 

The unhappy victim was removed by the 


monks into the church, and placed before the 


altar, Where one of his retinue, deaf to every 
feeling of humanity, completed the doleful 
tragedy, while the monks were giving that un- 
fortunate nobleman abſolution. 

A. D. 1306. Bruce, having ada 
his rival, began to take meaſures for aſcending 
the Scotiſh throne, which had been vacant 
ſince the depoſition of John Baliol, and to 


which he thought he had acquired a new claim, 


by the death of this unhappy prince, which 
happened about this time in France. 

Accordingly, he ſurprized the caſtle of 
Dumfries, and impriſoned the Engliſh judges, 
who ſat in the great hall, to hear and deter- 
mine cauſes, He afterwards traverſed. the 
country with a numerous party, ſubdued: ſe- 
veral fortreſſes,” and grove the Engliſh out nul 
the kingdom. 

In a ſhort time he was joined by a num- 
ber of Scotch nobility, and at length 
crowned in the abbey of Scone; by the coun- 


tes of Buchan, ſiſter to the earl of Fife, it 


having been a privilege inherent in that fami- 
bes to place the crown on the head of their 
1 

Edward, in the mean time, diſpatched 
Emaris de Valence, earl of Pembroke, with 
the lords Robert Clifford, and Henry Piercy, 
at the head of a ſmall army, to encourage 
and protect the friends of his government in 
Scotland, while he himſelf was preparing to 
ſupport them in perſon, with the whole force 
of the kingdom. 

Pembroke had commiſſion to receive all in- 
to favour, who ſhould readily ſubmit to the 
Engliſh government. In conſ-quence of this, a 
great number of Scots declared againſt Bruce, 
who was then encamped at Methuen, in the 
county of Perth. The Engliſh attacked his 
army ſo ſuddenly, that he had not time to 
draw them up in order of battle. Bruce, 
however, made a gallant reſiſtance, and was 
three times unhorſed, and as often remounted 
by the bravery of Simon Fraſer. But at 
length, his troops being totally routed, he 
fled, with a few followers, to the ſrontiers of 
Argyleſhire, and the ſhattered remains of his 
troops took refuge among the mountains; 
but many perſons of diſtinction were taken, 
and executed on the ſpot as traitors. | 

Edward had now arrived in Scotland at the 
head of a powerful army, which he divided 
into two parties. One of theſe advanced 
northward, under the command of prince 
Edward, and the earls of Lancaſter and He- 
reford, and ſurprized the caſtle of Kildrum- 
my, in which they found the wife and ſiſter 
of Robert de Bruce, his brother Noel, and 
ſeveral perſons of quality. 

His brothers, Alexander and Thomas, 
were ſoon after taken, in the caſtle of Lo- 
chryan in Cantyre, from which Robert eſ- 
caped with great difficulty, Edward, having 
thus reduced the kingdom of Scotland to 
ſuch an abject ſtate as he thought would ef-' 
fectually prevent future revolts, and imagin- 
ing that Robert de Bruce had periſhed by fa- 
„Amine or the ſword, returned to Carliſle, Where 
he ſummoned a parliament, to infroduce mas 
ny regulations both civil and ecclefiaſtical, 
He then proceeded to inflict puniſhments on 


h thoſe 
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thoſe delinquents, who were in his power, 
from the rigid, and inhuman nature of which, 
they appear to have been the effect of perſonal 
reſentment, rather than a regard to juſtice and 
the public welfare. * b An 
Some were incloſed in cages, and expoſed 
on bigh walls as ſpectacles to the people, 
others treated with various marks of infamy, 
and ſeveral, though of noble extraction, not 
enly fell by the hands of the common hang- 
man, but were vilely lacerated, after a com- 
pelled ſubmiſſion, to the moſt ſhameful and 
ignominious death, Hof"; 

The marriage of prince Edward had been 
retarded by a diſpute about the caſtle of Mau- 
leon, in Gaſcony, which had been granted by 
the king of France to a certain knight, who 
refuſed to reſtore it without an equivalent 
the conſummation. of the nuptials was there- 
fore deferred, till king Edward ſhould be put 
in poſſeſſion of that fortreſs with the adjoining 
territory. | 

This delay afforded the young prince an 
opportunity of gratifying thoſe vicious pal- 


ſions, to which he was a very ſlave. Edward 
beheld with concern, the diſſolute courſes of 


his ſon, who was influenced in his whole con- 
duct, by Pierce Gaveſton, his young Gaſcon 
favourite. He had endeavoured to reclaim 
him by means both lenient and ſevere ; but at 
length, having offered a flagrant inſult to the 
biſhop of Cheſter, it was deemed expedient 


to proceed legally againſt ſo dangerous a fa- 


vourite, who thereupon went into voluntary 
exile, and was allowed an annual penſion of 
an hundred marks out of the revenues of 
Guienne, 
During this ſeſſion of parliament, - Edward 
hearing that Robert de Bruce had raiſed freſh 
diſturbances in Scotland, determined to march 
againſt him in perſon, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit. After the battle of Methuen, 
Bruce had retired, with the ſhattered remains 
of his army, to the borders of Argyle, where 
he was again routed by the lord Lorn, and ob- 
liged to ſhelter himſelf in woods and caverns, 
attended by the earl of Lenox, and Gilbert 
Hay, faithful followers of his fortunes. 

In this forlorn condition, he had no other 


* 


[A. D. 1336, 
ſubſiſtence, than what he enjoyed in common 
with the brutal and volatile creation, and was 
hunted from place to place, as if obnoxious 


to human nature. From this perſecution, he 


at laſt found means to eſcape into the little iſle 
of Raughrine, where he lay concealed, till a 
report of his death univerſally prevailed, and 
though expoſed to hardſhips, ſhocking to hy. 
manity, he never diſcovered the leaſt ſy mptom 
of dejection, nor reſigned the hope of re-af- 
cending the throne of his anceſtors, and re. 
covering the independence of his country, 

He was no ſooner informed of Edward's 
return to Carliſle, than he found mears to ac- 
quaint his friends that he ſtil! exiſted, deſirous 
of throwing off the yoke of bondage. On 
receiving this advice, Sir James Douglaſs, 
and Sir Robert Boyd, affembled a ſmall body 
of light armed troops, and Bruce putting 
himſelf at their head, attacked and cut off an 
Engliſh detachment, that were guarding a 
convoy of proviſions. This was a moſt va- 
luable acquiſition, as it not only furniſhed 
Bruce with plenty of proviſions, at a time 
when he wanted ſubſiſtence, but enabled him 
to arm his followers, with whom he reduced 
the caſtle of Lurnberry, and compelled the 
lord Henry Piercy, who commanded in thoſe 
parts, to retreat towards England. 

Edward informed of theſe exploits, diſ- 
patched orders to the ear] of Pembroke and 
lord Lorn, both of whom had defeated Bruce 
the preceding year, to take the field, and 
cruſh his firſt attempts to retrieve his inde- 
pendence, This commiſſion was ſo vigo- 
 rouſly executed, that Bruce, ever fruitful in 
| Expedients, perceiving the imminent danger 
to which he was expoſed, exhorted his men to - 
diſperſe into ſmall parties, and re-afſemble in 
the wood of Glentroule, near Cumnock. Thi- 
ther they were cloſely purſued by the earl 
of Pembroke, till Bruce, having decoyed 
him into a diſadvantageous ſituation, attacked 


him with ſuch impetuoſity, that the Engliſh 


were defeated. He routed, likewiſe another 
detachment, under the command of the earl 
of Glouceſter, who was obliged to take re- 
fuge in the caſtle of Aire, which Robert im- 


| # 


mediately inveſted, Edward ſtill remained 
25 . at 
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king of England, the firſt of that name, ſince 
the Norman conqueſt, and fourth ſince the 


o i Hs 4 


* 


a+ Carliſle, impatiently expecting the troops he 
wag u. thither, and the firſt that 
ed to the relief of the earl 


arnived Were diſpatch 
Games. 4 4 & AS: 
Bruce, on the approach of the Engliſh, 
raiſed the ſiege, but was routed in his retreat, 
in conſequence of which, he was obliged to 
take ſhelter in the faſtneſſes, where he con- 
tinued till Edward's deceaſe, a period that was 
now approaching. That prince, was ſeized. 
with the flux at Carliſle ; notwithſtanding 
which dangerous diſtemper, he was fo deſirous 
of compleating the reduction of Scotland, that 
he began his march for that kingdom, and pro- 
ceeded to Burgh on the Sands, where finding 
nature beginning to fink under the diſeaſe, he | 
ſent for his ſon, prince Edward, on whom, 
having laid various injunctions, particularly, 
that he would proſecute the Scotiſh war; that 
he would ſend his heart to Jeruſalem, with 
thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, which he had 
deſtined for the ſupport of the holy ſepulchre; 
and laſtly, that he would never recal his fa- 
vourite Gaveſton ; he expired in the arms of 
his ſervants, while they were raiſing him up to 
take ſome nouriſhment, | ah 
Thus died, in the fixty-ninth year of his 
age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, Edward, 


time of Egbert. He was a prince of dignified 


appearance, tall in ſtature, comely in com- 


plexion, elegant in features, graceful and vener- 
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his legs are ſaid to be diſproportioned to his 
body, whence he derived the ſurname of 
| Long-Shanks. To theſe "perſonal qualities 
were added, penetration of diſcernment, ſound- 
_ of judgment, and circumſpection of con- 
duct. | 
The fame of his atchievements reſounded in 
remoteſt climes, nor were his proweſs and 
chivalry leſs celebrated throughout Europe. 
He appears to have been an accurate legiſlator, 
and conſummate politician; as under him the 
civil policy of England was not only purged 


from the pollutions contracted under former 


reigns, but refined, enlarged, and confirmed, 
He reduced the exorbitant power of eccleſiaſt- 
ical authority, and treated the function, accord- 
ing to merit of character. 0 
Could we pauſe here, the portrait would 
afford a pleaſing view to the ingenuous reader 
but our, profeſſed impartiality renders this de- 
claration indiſpenſable; that theſe ſhining 
qualities were eclipſed and ſullied by a bound - 
leſs ambition, implacable reſentment, and in- 
exorable cruelty. Theſe are too evident, from 
the bloody and expenſive war with Scotland, 
his ſeverities towards Llewellyn and Wallace, 
heroes, whoſe laudable efforts againſt ſlavety and 
dependence, muſt endear their names to lateſt 
poſterity; and his rigid treatment of all who 
oppoſed his will, or obſtructed his arbitrary 
progreſs. | In. ſhort, to extend his own power, 
leems to have been his grand motive of action, 
irreſpective of the juſtice of means, or the. 


able in aſpect. His conſtitution was robuſt, . 
and his ſtrength and dexterity unequalled; but |. 
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the king and people, under the late reign, 


ſeemed to have compenſated for the loſſes ſuſ- 


tained by the Engliſh, through the puſillani- 
mity and miſconduct of the kings John, and 
Henry III. From what has been already hint- 
ed, nothing could be anticipated in favour of a 
prince, ſlave to his own vicious paſſions, and 
the humour and caprice of a worthleſs fa- 
vourite, | 
On the demiſe of his father, Edward II. 

entered Scotland, where, in direct oppoſition 
to the injunction of his dying parent, after 
having received the homage of * Scots, he 
empowered the earl of Pembroke to offer 
them an advantageous peace, Nor was this 
the only inſtance, in which Edward violated 
his promiſe ; for immediately on his return 
from Scotland, he recalled his favourite Ga- 
veſton, on whom he conferred the large eſtate 
of the earl of Cornwall, married him to his 
own niece, Margaret, ſiſter to the earl of Glou- 


2 good. underſtanding between | 


AY and beſtowed on him the poll of 
chamberlain, and ſecretary of ſtate. 

A parliament was now ſummoned at North- 
ampton, to regulate the king's funeral, and 
the marriage and coronation . of the reigning 
prince, as well as-to conſult about the * 
[of the nation. A ſubſidy was granted, t 
defray the expence of theſe articles, and it was 
ordained, that the baſe coin which would not 
paſs in che late reign, ſhould be current all 
over the kingdom. 

The body of Edward, had been conveyed 
to Waltham-abbey, whence it was now re- 
moved to Wincheſter, where it was interred 
with great ſolemnity. The funeral rites being 
performed, Edward conſtituted Gaveſton, 
guardian of the realm, with power to diſpoſe 
of all vacant places and benefices, while he 
bimſelf repaired to France, to conſummate his 
nauptials with the princeſs Iſabella. 

A. D. 1308. Edward, after a ſhort paſſage, 
landed at Boulogne, where he did homage to 
the king of France, for Guienne, and Pon— 
thieu, and next day his marriage was ſolemn: 
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ard with great ſplendor, After ſpending ſome 
w_ with Te kings of France, N Ger- 
many, and Sicily, who aſſiſted at his marriage, 
he returned with his conſort, and a train of 
French nobility, and the coronation was per- 


formed in Weſt minſter · abbey, by the biſhops | 


of Saliſbury, Wincheſter, and Chicheſter, 
commiſſioned by archbiſhop Winchelſea, who 
was prevented by fickneſs, from aſſiſting at 


the ſolemnity. * | 3 

Gaveſton, who could not bear his fortune 
with moderation, became intoxicated with 
power, and looked down on the Engliſh no- 
bility, with the moſt ſupercilious contempt : 
nor did even the queen herſelf eſcape his ſatyr- 
ical reflections. A powerful party was there- 
fore ſoon formed againſt him, which daily in- 
creaſed, till the meeting of the parliament, 
when the members appeared in arms, and in- 
ſiſted. on the baniſhment of that arrogaht fa- 
vourite. 

Some perſons of moderation, apprehenſive 
of the conſequences that might enſue, inter- 
poſed their good offices for an accommo- 
dation; but the barons ſtill demanded his ex- 
pulſion, though they conſented to his enjoy- 
ing his whole eſtate; and the biſhop pronounc- 
ed on him the ſentence of excommunication, 
if he continued any longer in the ifland. 
Edward, finding it vain to oppoſe the whole 


voice of the nation, was obliged to give up 


his favourite, but to conſole him under his 
diſgrace, granted ſeveral manors and caftles to 
him and his heirs for ever. | 

At the ſame time, he appointed him lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, aſſigned the whole re- 
venue of that kingdom for his ſubſiſtence, and 
accompanied him in his departure, as far as 
Briſtol, Edward, apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quence of theſe ſingular marks of favour, 


thewn to an object of general hatred, iſſued a 
proclamation, that none ſhould appear armed - 


at the enſuing, parliament. The earls of Surry 
and Lancaſter were mollified by theſe means, 
and the whole aſſociation receded from their- 
. reſolution, except Guy, ea of Warwick. 
A. D. 1309. Edward, therefore, having 
previouſly prevailed on the pope, to ſuſpend. 
the ſentence of excommunication pronounced 
by the; biſhops, determined to recal his fa- 


„ 


vourite. Gaveſton, accordingly, arrived in 
England, and the king went as far at Cheſter 
to meet him, where he expreſſed fuch tranſ- 
ports of joy, that the people thought he was 
inſane, or greatly bewitched. 2 
The barons, being diſunited in their councils, 
were obliged to ſtifle their indignation, at this 
unmanly conduct of the king, who, in the 


next parliament, aſſembled at Stamford, pre- 


vailed on them to conſent to his favourite's 


continuance in England, without moleſtation. 


But Gaveſton, whoſe inſolence would admit 
of no reſtraint, 'reſumed his wonted pride, and 


with à view. to attach a ſtrong party to his in- 


tereſt, diveſted many people of their places, 
and beſtowed them on his adherents, by 'which 
means he incurred the implacable hatred of 
thoſe whom he had deprived of their poſts, 
without gaining any real advantage. i 
This preſumptuous behaviour, revived the 
animoſity of the barons, and the earl of Lan- 
caſter, from ſome private injury he had re- 
ceived, vowed reverge. Gaveſton affected to 
deride their reſentment, and the firſt nobleman 
in the kingdom became the object of his ridi- 
cule. The barons were leſs enraged at his 
public miſconduct, than perſonal reflections, 
and re- united their party for his deſtruction, 
Edward, dreading the conſequences of this 
union, renewed the proclamation, prohibiting 
the barons from coming to parliament in ar- 
mour. -, _ 3 | 
A. D. 1310. They obeyed the precept, 
but appeared with numerous retinues, deter- 
mined to compel the king to redreſs the griev- 
ances of the nation. With this view, they 
propoſed to elect twelve perſons, authoriſed 
to make ordinances, for regulating the affairs 
of the kingdom. The king, at firſt, ſcrupled 


to grant their requeſt, but the barons threaten - 
ing to proceed to extremities, if he perſiſted 


in oppoſing their meaſures, he thought it ad- 
viſeable to ſubmit, and iſſued a commiſſion, 
empowering the prelates, earls and barons, to 
elect proper perſons for making the propofed 


| regulations, Having thus appeaſcd the no- 


bility, Edward reſumed the proſecution of the 
Scotiſh war, which had been entirely neglected 
fince his acceſſion to the throne. '3 

| | Robert 
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© Robert de Bruce, who was one of the moſt | | 

accompliſhed heroes of the age, 
KN nted from improving the event of the | 


as they 
hazard of his falling on their rear, they pro- 


' plied. 
Bruce relapſed, and the news of his diſtemper 
reaching Cummin, he reſolved to bring his 
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had been 


king's death, by a violent diſtemper ; 


and had young Edward profecuted the war 
- that | 
the deſign projected by 
ſudden return, delivered the Scots from their 
"preſent a 
to recruit their forces. At his- departure from 


period, he 1 have executed 
is father; but his 


enſions, and allowed them time 


Scotland, he left his troops under the com- 


mand of John Cummin, who was ſoon after 
Joined by a ſtrong reinforcement, commanded 


by Mowbray, and as Bruce had made conſide- 


rable progreſs in the north, before he was ſeized 


with the diſtemper, they marched in, with a 


determined reſolution to give him battle. 


But they found him fo advantageouſly poſt- 
ed, that they were afraid to attack him, and 
could not retreat without running the 


poſed a truce, with which he readily com- 
Immediately after this tranſaction, 


forces to an engagement, aſſured of obtaining 
a victory. He accordingly marched to Inve- 


rary, where they were encamped, and Ro- 
bert, informed of his deſign, ordered his at- 


tendants to carry him into the field, where he 
directed the operations of the battle, with 

ual calmneſs and intrepidity. The Scots, 
animated by the preſence of their prince, ex- 


erted themſelves with ſuch alacrity, that Cum- 


min and Mowbray were ſoon defeated, and the 


joy conſequent on this ſucceſs, in a great mea- 
ſure contributed to the recovery of the victor. 


He ſoon after reduced the caſtle of Inver- 
neſs, over- run the county of Murray, from 
which he expelled the earl of Bucan, then en- 


tering Angus, ſurpriſed the caſtles of Bre- 


chin and Forfar, and ſubdued the whole coun- 
try to the northward of theſe fortreſſes. 


Donald of the iſles, and John, duke of 


Argyle, ftill refuſing to ſubmit to his autho- 


. rity, he detached his brother Edward with a 


body of troops, to reduce the former, while 
he marched in perſon againſt the latter. Both 
expeditions were crowned with ſueceſs; Do- 


LR - 


nald being routed, and John obliged to fly in- 
to England,  ' © Ar 
Theſe victories obtained him poſſeſſion of 
the weſtern coaſts, and enabled him to equip 
a fleet for the protection of the iſles which he 
had conquered. Having reduced the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, he invaded and ravaged 
the county of Northumberland, without op- 
poſition; the diſſatisfaction of the nobility, 
and low ſtate of his finances, preventing Ed. 
ward from marching againſt him in perſon. 
The king of France, therefore, propoſed x 
truce, which was accordingly concluded by the 
- mediation of the earl of Glouceſter, / and the 
two papal nuncios. 8 EY | 
This event, afforded Bruce leiſure to eſta. 
bliſh a regular form of government, and 
conciliate the affections of the nobility, who 
had hitherto been averſe to his- intereſt, but 
now recognized his title in a full affembly of 
the ſtates. But the Scots ſoon renewed their 
incurſions, in violation of the late truce, and 
Edward ſummoned his military tenants to at- 
tend him at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, by the en- 
ſuing Michaelmas, in order to-chaſtize thoſe 
ferocious Scots, for breaking the treaty. 
The diſcontented barons refuſing compli- 
ance, the expedition was laid aſide, and the 
truce renewed, but with no better effect than 
the former; the Scots re commencing hoſti- 
lities, In this exigency, Edward ſent for 
Richard de Burgh, with a body of troops 
from Ireland, ordered a fleet to ſail to the 
mouth of the Tay, for the protection of 
Perth, and commanded another'to rendezvous 
at Berwick ; but the earls of Lancaſter, Pem- 
broke, Warwick and Hereford, excuſed 
themſelves from attendance, on pretence of 
drawing the ordinances. for the inſpection of 
the committee. * — 
Edward, however, determined to profe- 
cute his enterprize, and entering Scotland, 
advances as far as Linlithgow, without op- 
poſition. Bruce, as his troops were raw and 
undiſeiplined, prudently avoided a general en- 
gagement, and having removed every thing 
that could ſerve for forage or ſubſiſtence, re- 
tired before the Engliſh army, but ſallied 0n 
their detached parties, which he generally in. 
8 i r tercepted 
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otercepted/and-cut off; ſo that Edward, find- 


ing dis forces gradually diminiſh, and begin- 


ning to be in great want of proviſions, re- 
tired to Berwick, where he paſſed the winter, 
A. D. 1311. During his reſidence in this 
place, he gave orders for fortifying all his 
caftles in Scotland, and ſupplying them with 
plenty of ſtores and ammunition 4 and in the 
ſpring,” ſent Gaveſton, with the bulk of his 
army, againſt 'Bruce, who had retaken all the 
fortreſſes Edward had reduced the preceding 
campaign; but he could not bring the Scots 
-to a general engagement, and therefore re- 
turned, without performing any effectual ſer- 
vice. | | | 

The committee had by this time, drawn up 
the new ordinances ; the king, therefore, re- 
paired to London, in order to meet the par- 
liament, which was to be aſſembled for their 
confirmation, | 
- Edward, at firſt, objected to feveral articles, 
as derogatory to the dignity of the crown, 
and inconſiſtent with the nature of the com- 
miſſion; but in order to prevent miſchief, at 
length, gave the royal aſſent, after having 
proteſted, that if any clauſe contained in thele 
ordinances, ſhould be found jnjurious to the 


* 


king, or unauthoriſed by his commiſſion, it 


ſhould be deemed null and void. 

Buy theſe ordinances, it was enacted, that 
the church ſhould enjoy her franchiſes, and 
the two charters be preſerved ; that evil coun- 
ſellors ſhould be removed from the perſon of 
the king, particularly Henry de Beaumont, and 
his ſiſter lady Viſcy, who had obtained grants 
from the king, to the diſhonour of his royalty, 
and the detriment of the crown; that Pierce 
Gaveſton ſhould be for ever baniſhed the 


king's dominions, for having adminiſtered | 
the parliament was diſſolved. 


evil counſel to his majeſty, embezzled his 
treaſure, impoveriſhed the realm, by obtain- 
ng grants and blank charters; protected rob- 
bers, arrogated to himſelf the royal dignity, 
and formed unlawful affociations, in defiance 
* juſtice; that for theſe miſdemeanors, he 

uld 


majeſt ys dominions after 
No. 17. 


quit the kingdom before the firſt of 


November; or if found in any part of his 
that day, he ſhould be 


| 


| 


| 


treated as an enemy to the king and kingdom z 
that the king ſhould not quit the kingdom, nor 
declare war againſt any other princt or poten- 
tate, without the conſent of his - barons ; 
that upon the conſent of his barons, a guardi- 
an of the realm ſhould be appointed in parſi- 


ament, who ſhould alſo nominate the chief 


venue, and of juſtice, as well as the go 


officers - of ſtate, of the houſhold, of the re- 
ver- 
nors of ſea ports, and caſtles on the ſea coaſts, 
and all perſons employed under the crown in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Guienne'; 
that all perſons in office, ſhould oblige them- 
ſelves by oath, to obſerve theſe ordmances 
that one biſhop, two earls, and as many ba- 
rons, ſhould be choſen every parliament, to 
receive complaints againſt the king's mini- 
ſters, and others, who ſhould tranſgreſs theſe 
ordinances, and puniſh the offenders at diſ- 
cretion, | 

But though Edward confirmed all theſe 
ordinances, he determined, that thoſe which 
encroached on his prerogative ſhould be re- 
examined and corrected, and therefore ad- 
journed the parliament to November. 

He was, however, obliged to comply with 
the ordinance, enjoining the baniſhmerit of 
Gaveſton, but this neceſſity was the leſs re- 
luctant, as he hoped, by that means, to mi- 
tigate the rigour of the other articles at the 
next meeting. But this hope was diſap- 
pointed; for the earls of Glouceſter, Here- 
ford, Pembroke, Warwick, and Arundel, 

peared in arms, with numerous retinues, 
and loudly complained, that Gaveſton till 
lurked in Cornwall, or ſome of the weſtern 
counties. The king ordered ftri& ſearch to be 
made for him in thoſe parts, but the barons 
ſtill declined cotrrecting the ordinances, and 

Gaveſton had taken up his refidence at 
Bruges, in Flanders, where he lived in the 
utmoſt ſplendor, and entertained hopes of a 
ſpeedy recall; and Edward, who could not 
long endure the abſence of his minion, gave 
him a private invitation to return to England, 
in conſequence of which, he arrived at York 
before Chriſtmas, where he was received by 
Nnnn 75" 
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the king, with every demonſtration of joy, 
declared a faithful ſubject, reſtored to his 
_ poſſeſſions, and loaded with new favours, 


\ 


A. D. 1312. The barons, incenſed at the 


the king, openly accuſed his majeſty of vio- 
lating the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, 
and charged him in particular, with contempt 
of the late ordinances, which he had ſo ſo- 
lemaly promiſed to obſerve. 

To prevent the bad effects of this report, 
the king publiſhed a proclamation, aſſuring 


his ſubjects of his reſolution to obſerve the 


Jaws, and enforce all the ordinances, except 
thoſe which infringed on his prerogative, and 
tended to ſubvert the conſtitution of the king- 
dom. As a proof of his ſincerity, he em- 
powered the biſhop of Norwich, and others, 
to treat with the committee, about correcting 
thoſe articies which were injurious to the 
crown, and exceeded the nature of the com- 
miſſion, by virtue of which they had been 
enacted. But the malecontent party refuſed 
to treat on this ſubject in his majeſty*s ab- 
ſence, and demanded, that Gaveſton ſhould 
either be delivered into their hands; or ex- 
pelled the kingdom. The king refuſing their 
requeſt, the archbiſhop of Canterbury pro- 
nounced ſentence of excommunication againſt 
the favourite, and the barons determined to 
take arms, under the command of the earl of 
Lancaſter, whom they choſe for their general. 
Accordingly, having afſembled a number of 
troops, under pretence, of holding tourna- 


— 


ments, and united their parties, they began 


their march for Newcaſtle, before the king 


had the leaſt intimation of their approach ; 
ſo that he was obliged to retire with precipi- 
ration to Tinmouth, where he embarked with 
his retinue. 

He had ſet Gaveſton on ſhore, at the caſtle 
of Scarborough, one of the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes in England, and he himſelf landed. at 
Knareſborough, whence he proceeded to 
York, Lancaſter was no ſooner informed of 
the place of Gaveſton's retreat, than he ſent 
the earls of Surrey and Pembroke, Henry de 
Piercy, and Robert de Clifford, with a body 
of forces to. inveſt Scarborough caſtle, while 


preſumption of Gaveſton, and inlincerity of 


| 
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he took poſt between that place and York, to 
cut off all communication between the king 
and his favourite. 
Edward, apprized of theſe proceedings, 
ſent a meſſenger to the barons, commandin 
them to raiſe the ſiege 3 but regardleſs of his 
orders, they carried on the operations. with re- 
doubled vigour, | N 
SGaveſton, who was by no means deficient 
in bravery or military ſkill, ſuſtained ſeveral 
aſſaults, but ſeeing no proſpect of relief, and 
conſcious of his inability to reſiſt ſo powerſy] 
an army, he deſired to capitulate, and ſur- 
rendered himſelf to Aymer de Valence, carl 
of Pembroke, on condition of being k+pt in 
ſafe cuſtody till the firſt of Auguſt, and in 
.caſe he ſhould not conſent to the reſolutiors 
the earls might take, concerning his perſon, 
and put in poſſeſſion of the caſtle he now re- 
ſigned. 0 

The earl of Pembroke, and Henry de 
Piercy, bound themſelves to the performance 
of theſe conditions, on pain of forfeiting all 
their lands and tenements. Aymer propoſed to 
conduct the priſoner to his own caſtle of Wal- 
lingford, but left him at Dedington, in Ox- 
fordſhire, on pretence of viſiting his lady, 
who reſided in the neighbourhood. Guy, 
earl of Warwick, having raiſed the mob, be- 
ſet the houſe in which Gaveſton was lodged, 
and his guards being unable to oppoſe ſuch a 
powerful party, he was carried to the caſtle 
of Warwick. | 

The earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and 
Arundel, followed, in order to decide the 
fate of the priſoner ; and it being reſolved to 
put him to death, as an enemy to the king- 
dom, he was removed te a place called Black- 
low-hill, and beheaded by a Welchman pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, | 

This action, redounds to the immortal diſ- 
grace of the abettors; for if the charge 
againſt Gaveſton was juſtly founded, (as there 
is much reaſon to ſuppoſe it was) it would 
have been more for the honour of his ene- 
mies, as well as conſiſtent with juſtice, to 
have given him a fair trial, and brought him 
to the block, by a legal condemnation. His 
body was carried to the convent of the 8 
| N! 3, 
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nican fiiars, at Oxford, where it lay; ſome 
time unburied, on account of the ſentence of 


excommunication, under which he died ; but 
was afterwards ſumptuouſly interred at Lang- 
ley, in Hertfordſhire. 


The earl of Pembroke, being ſuſpected of 


5 


having acted in concert with thoſe who de- 


priyed Gaveſton of his life, complained loud- 
ly of the aſperſion caſt on his character, and 
ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, in vindicating his honour, and. ſaving 


his lands from forfeiture. He made the ſame 


complaint in a ;convocation held at Oxford, 
and renounced the cauſe; of , the confederate 


barons. The king admitted his apologies, 
and received him into his ſervice; but as 


Henry Piercy did not appear, he was reputed 
guilty, his lands were forfeited, and an order 
iſſued for apprehending his perſon, _ 
The king had left York, immediately after 
Gaveſton's capitulation, and preceeded to Ber- 


wick, where he was ſurprized with the news 


of his favourite's death. He expreſſed the 
utmoſt grief for his loſs, denounced vengeance 
againſt the murderers of his minion, and ſet 
out immediately for London, where he was 
perſyaded by the earl of Pembroke, and ſe- 
veral barons, to raiſe an army, and revenge 
ſo flagrant an inſult on the royal authority. 
With this view he ſummoned a parliament 
co meet in Auguſt, repaired to Dover, where 
he fortified. the caſtle, received the oath of 
allegiance from the barons of the cinque ports, 
demanded ſuccours from France, and having 
levied a conſiderable body of forces, returned 
to London. 55 
The malecontent barons, in defiance of the 
royal authority, aſſembled a body of troops, 
ſuperior in number to the king's army. At 
the head of theſe the earl of Lancaſter march- 
ed towards London; and a civil war muſt 
have enſued, had not the earls of Glouceſter 
and Richmond, aſſiſted by the French am- 
baſſador, and the pope's nuncio, interpoſed 
their good offices, and effected an accommo- 
dation between the king and the barons. 
A treaty was ſet on foot, and the queen 
being in the interval, delivered of her eldeſt 
lon, Edward, at Windſor, the king was ſo 


ſhould be apprehended. 


enraptured at the event, that he ſeemed to 
have forgot the loſs of Gaveſton, and /yſent. 
word to the barons, that he was ready to com - 
ply with all their reaſonable demands; in con- 
ſequence of which, a treaty was concluded, 
and a ſtop put to the effuſion of human 
blood, ALE ron Bane 
In the courſe. of this year, pope Clement 
held the firſt ſeſſion of the council of Vienne, 
where Philip the Fair, with his three ſons, 
and his brother, Charles de Valois, ap- 
peared in great ſplendor. When the pontiff 
entered the aſſembly, he declared he had con- 
vened them to deliberate on the recovery of 
the Holy Land, and the fate of the templars, 
who had been ſeized and impriſoned through- 
out Europe, on account of ſome atrocious 
crimes of which they were accuſed. But the 
jealouly and envy of the European princes, 
awakened by their great power and riches, ſeem- 
ed to have been the cauſe of their diſgrace z 
for at this time, they enjoyed ſixteen thouſand 
lordſhips in Chriſtendom, | 
Philip the Fair, who had formed a ſcheme 
of raiſing one of his younger ſons to the throne. 
of Jeruſalem, and aſſigning the lands of the 
templars as a conſtant revenue to ſupport his, 
dignity, ordered them all to be ſeized throughs, 
out his dominious, and their eſtates confil- 
cated. | 
Edward, being informed of theſe violent 
meaſures, interceded in their favour with the. 
pope z but Clement, who had been, raiſed- to 
the papal. throne by Philip, on this expreſs. 
condition, that he would aboliſh the order, 
ſent a letter to the king of England, deſiring 
that all knights templars in his dominions 


* 


Edward complied. with his requeſt, and, 


the pape deputed two commiſſaries to enquire. 


into the crimes laid to their charge; examina- 
tions were taken in different parts of the king- 
dam, but after the ſtricteſt icrutiny, cothiny. 
appeared againſt them, that could juſtify the 
diſſolution of their order. The archbiſnop of 
Canterbury convoked a provincial ſyncd at Lon- 
don, in order to determine this affair; but 
the members refuſed to condemn them, or pub 
liſh. the ſentence of excom nunication. proviſi- 


; 


* onally- 


* 
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onally denounced by the pope, in caſe they | cording to treaty of truce, was now aproach- m 
ſhould be found guiſtꝛ. 3, | ing, Edward began his march immediately | 

The archbiſhop, determined to ſet out for | for the relief of that fortreſs, at the head gf an 
the council of Vienne, committed the exami- | one hundred thouſand men, attended by a vaſt let 
| nation of the charge of hereſy to Robert de | number of waggons, loaded with baggage and if 
| | Pykering, his vicar-general, who ſummoned a | proviſionss s. th 
| new ſynod, and producing a ſpurious con- - The Englith, relying on the ſuperiority of pr 
3 feſſion of ſeventy- two templars, who had been | their numbers, proceeded with the utmoſt ſe- nc 
4 burnt at Paris, prevailed on the clergy to con- curity, and, according to Scotiſh hiſtorians, 00 
demn the knights as heretics. Every templar | were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that they carried 10 

was ordered to abjure all hereſy, acknowledge | with them, a great number of chains and fet- 
that he was rendered odious by the pope*s bull, | ters, to ſecure their priſoners. or 
and ſubmit to the grace of God and decrees | Bruce, determined to hazard a battle, he 
of the council. © | ſuffered them to advance without interruption, o 
As Clement was fully determined to aboliſh | continuing quiet with his army, in the neigh- pe 
the order of templars, in the very firſt ſeſſion | bourhood of Stirling, where he waited the ir 
of the aſſembly, he entered the houſe, attended | enemy*s approach. His army conſiſted of D 
by the kings of France and Navarre, and hav- | thirty thouſand men, inured to hardſhips and Ja 

ing prohibited all perſons on pain of greater | diſcipline, and bravely reſolved to die or con- 
excommunication, from ſpeaking one word | quer, in maintaining the liberty and indepen- he 
in the council, without his permiſſion, declared dence of their country. LY ki 
the order of templars diſſolved by the plenitive |] With theſe he took poſt on a piece of wi 
of his power, and that he reſerved their eſtates | ground, bounded on one fide, by a moraſs, ſel 
and effects to his own diſpoſal. Theſe he af- | and on the other, by an inacceſſible mountain, E. 
terwards granted to the knights hoſpitallers, by which means the flanks were effectually ſe- th 
who had lately done great ſervice to the | cured from the attacks of the Engliſh cavalry. ho 
chriſtian cauſe againſt the infidels. Two car- | His front was defended by a rivulet called H 
dinals were to ſee this bull executed in England, | Bannock burn, in the channel of which he had tre 
but the barons having already ſeized the lands | dug deep holes, and fixed ſharp ſtakes, for al: 
which their anceſtors had granted to the tem- | the deſtruction of the Engliſh horſe. Large th 
plars, ten years elapſed before they were ceded | pits were likewiſe made between this riyelet and kc 
ro the hoſpitallers. | his camp, furniſhed with the ſame deſtructive m 

A. D. 1313. During theſe tranſactions, Ro- | inſtruments, and artfully covered with turt 
bert de Bruce, having no enemy to oppoſe him | and boughs to deceive the aggreſſors. co 
im the field, purſued his projects with great | As the van of Edward's army approached po 
activity. He took the caſtles of Bute, Dum- | Stirling, under the command of the earls of an 
fries, and ſeveral other fortreſſes in the king- | Glouceſter and Hereford, Humphrey de Bo- E. 
dom, ravaged the Engliſh borders, and carried | hun, perceiving a body of Scots at the corner to 
off a conſiderable booty. The parliament, of a wood, attacked them with a detachment to 
therefore, granted the king a ſubſidy for of Welch, and was decoyed into an ambuth hit 
maintaining the war in Scotland, and the {| by Robert de Bruce, who ſallied out upon off 
military tenants were ſummoned to aſſemble at | them from a thicker, and riding up to Bohun, MW Cl 
Berwick by the tenth of June, in the follow- | cleft his ſkull with a battle-axe. M 

ing year. eee | The Engliſh being reinforced from their 
A. D. 1314, A numerous army was raiſed | rear, a ſharp action enſued, in which the cat! Er 
in the ſpring, and the king ſet out for York, | of Glouceſter was diſmounted, and Lo:d Clit- Wi 
and from thence proceeded to Berwick, where | ford repulſed with conſiderable loſs. As boti tu: 
he arrived in the beginning of June. As the | parties received continual ſupplies, this ſkir- rec 
time for the ſurrender of Stirling caſtle, ac- | miſh would have ended in a general engage a \ 

: non, 

| 
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ment, had not night put an end to the fray.- 


The ſoldiers continued all night under arms, 
and their horſes were ſo fatigued with the 
length of their march, and want of repoſe, 


that all the veteran officers propoſed to defer 


the attack till the troops were refreſhed. This 

rudent advice was rejected by the young 
nobility, who were eager to ſignalize their 
courage; and it was accordingly determined 
to give the enemy battle in the morning. 

The troops were drawn up in the following 
order ; the wings, conſiſting of cavalry, were 
headed by the earls of Glouceſter and Here- 
ford, while the king commanded the center in 
perſon. Bruce formed his army into three 
lines, and a body of reſerve, commanded by 
Douglas, and the lord high ſteward of Scot- 
land, | 

As he placed very little confidence 1n his 
horſe, he ordered the men to diſmount, placed 
tis brother Edward at the head of the right 
wing, and Randolph on the left, while he him- 
ſeit commanded the main body. When the 
Engliſh army was on the point of engaging 
the enemy, a diſpute aroſe about the poſt of 
honour, between the-earls of Glouceſter and 
Hereford, and the former, impatient of con- 
troul, ſprung forward to the charge with great 
alacrity, But his career was ſoon ſtopped by 
the hidden pits and trenches into which the 
horſes fell, and were ſtaked in a terrible 
manner, - 1 

This unexpected diſaſter excited a general 
confuſion, and the Scots, improving the op- 
portunity, fell upon them with irreſiſtible fury, 
and put the greateſt part to the ſword, The 
Earl of Glouceſter's horſe being killed, he fell 
tothe ground, and was immediately trodden 
to death, and Sir Giles de Argentein, obſerving 
him fall, advanced to his relief, but that gallant 
officer was ſlain, together with Robert de 


Clifford, Payen de Tibetot, and William 


Mareſchal. 

Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, the 
Engliſh archers advanced againſt the right 
wing of the enemy, and galled them ſo effec- 
tually with their arrows, that they began to 
recede, when Douglas and the ſteward, making 


a wheel with their body of reſerve, fell on the 


No. 17. 


flank of the Engliſh, and routed them with 
great ſlaughter, 

Mean while, the centre, commanded by 
Edward, moved on againſt the main body of 
the Scots, and met with a warm reception 
trom Robert de Bruce, who fought in the 
front of the line, with amazing valour. The 
Engliſh were diſheartened by the great loſs 
they had ſuſtained, when the boys, and other 
followers of the Scotiſh camp, who viewed 
the battle from a neighbouring hill, perceiving 
the ſucceſs of Douglas and the ſteward, began 
to ſhout aloud, and ran towards the field, for 
the ſake of plunder. | 

The Engliſh, alarmed at the noiſe, and ſee- 
ing ſuch a multitude advancing, as they 
imagined, to reinforce the enemy, fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation, The king's atten- 
dants hurried him off the field towards the 
caſtle of Stirling, but the governor, refuſing 
him admittance, he fled to Dunbar, where he 
was cordially received by Patric, earl of 
Marche, the old and faithful adherent of his 
family. 

Victory having declared in favour of Bruce, 
he improved 1t to the beſt advantage, Great 
numbers of the Engliſh were killed, as well in 
the purſuit as in the field; and more had 
ſhared the ſame fate, if the Scots had not 
neglected the purſuit to take care of the plun- 
der, which 1s faid to have amounted to the 


value of two hundred thouſand pounds fter- 


ling. Forty principal barons, with a multi— 
tude of knights, were taken priſoneis, and 
the number of ſlain, according to Scotiſh. 
hiſtorians, amounted to ſeven bundred lords, 
knights, and eſquires; but according to other 
accounts, there were about one hundred and 
fifty four killed of the former, and near 
twenty thouſand of the latter. 

Nor was the victory purchaſed without 
blood on the {ide of the Scots, who loft be- 
tween four and five thouſand men in the field 
of battle. The Engliſh priſoners were treated 
with great humanity, and the bodics of Glou- 
ceſter and Clifford, fent to the king of Eng- 
land for interment. Edward, diffident of his 
ſecurity at Dunbar, embarked on board a 
ſmall veſſel, and landed at Berwick, whence 


W609 9 | he 
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he repaired to York, and convened a parlia- 


ment to conſider of the ſtate of the nation. 
The king was now reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, 
that he was obliged to ſubmit to the demands 
of the parliament, who imputed all the mil- 
fortunes that had attended his army, to the.ad- 
vice of evil councellors. Hugh d'Eſpenſer, 
who was now his greateſt favourite, was obliged 
to fly ; lord Beaumont was baniſhed the court 
the chancellors, ſheriffs, and other officers 


were removed, and their places hlled by per- 


ſons recommended by the confederate barons. 

During theſe tranſactions, Edward Bruce 
and Douglas invaded England by the ſide of 
Berwick. They ravaged the whole county of 
Northumberland, laid the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham under contribution, and penetrating into 
Yorkſhire, deſtroyed Appleby, Kirkwold, 
and other places. At the ſame time, another 
detachment entered the kingdom of Rediſdale 
and Tindale, fubdued the whole country, and 
even compelled the inhabitants to ſwear allegi- 
ance to the Scotiſh monarch. 

A. D. 1315. Another parliament met in 
the ſpring at Weſtminſter, where the melan- 
choly ſtate of the kingdom came under conſi- 
deration, The country was not only waſted 
by che enemy, but oppreſſed by famine, ſeve- 
ral reſolutions were therefore taken to prevent 
the one, and mitigate the ſeverity of the 
other. | 

The great charters were confirmed, and 
commiſſioners appointed for making perambu- 
lations through the foreſts. A twentieth of 
all the moveables was granted, which enabled 
the king to raiſe a conſiderable army, but being 
inſufficient for 1's maintenance, he demanded 
loans from the religious ſocieties of the king- 
dom, and iſſued writs for fixing this'extorted 
benevolence, by which large ſums were 
brought into the exchequer. 

In the mean time, the Scots diſtreſſed the 
Engliſh merchants,” by depredations at ſea ; 
and their land forces entering England, plun- 
dercd the whole biſhoprick of Durham. The 


king, appriſcd of theſe hoſtilities, collected 


ſome troops, and marched to Berwick, from 
whence he ſent writs to the earl of Lancaſter, 


Henry Piercy, and the reſt of his military 


— 


. 


tenants, to meet him in arms at Newcaſtle, in 
the month of Auguſt, and attend him in his 
expedition into Scotland; but his orders were 
ſo ill obeyed, that he could not purſue the 
meaſures he had projected, and therefore, af. 
ter fortifying the frontier places, he returned 
to London. | 
*Soon after the king's return, Robert de 
Bruce invaded Cumberland, and inveſted Car. 
liſle, which was ſo gallantly defended by An- 
drew de Harcla, that he was obliged to aban. 
don it, after having been repulſed in ſever] 
aſſaults, and loſing many principal officers, 
At the ſame time an inſurrection was raiſed 
in Glamorganſhire, by Llewellyn Bren, who 
had for ſome time enjoyed a very conſiderable 
place under the earl of Glouceſter ; but he waz 
ſoon obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, though 
the king granted ſeveral indulgencies to the 


Welch, in order to appeaſe the diſcontents of 


that people. 


A. D. 1316. A parliament being ſum- | 


moned in January, at Lincoln, the king iſſued 
writs to enforce the obſervance of all the or- 
dinances and perambulations, and a very extra- 
ordinary ſupply was granted for the mainte- 
nance of the Scotiſh war. Every village or 
hamlet in the kingdom, was ordered to fur- 
niſh one ſtout ſoldier, with ſubſiſtence for 
ſixty days, at the expiration of which, he was 
to be maintained at the expence of his majeſty, 
Market towns were rated at a higher expence, 
in proportion to their ſize and ability; but with 


an expreſs proviſo, that this grant ſhould not 


be made a precedent. 


The king ſummoned all the militia of Eng- 


land to attend him at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
about Midſummer, and to defray the charges 
of the expedition; the knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes, granted a fiſteenth of all their 
moveables. * 

The clergy were exempted from giving any 
aid, on account of the famine, which by this 
time, had filled all the country with horror, 
death, and deſolation. The wealthieſt nuble- 
men, were obliged to lay aſide their cquipa— 
ges, and diſmiſs their ſervants, Robbertes 


and murders were common on the highwaßs, 


and the ſtreets were covered with ſpectacls 
GI 
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of miſery and diſtreſs. Numbers of wretched 

ople were dying for want of food ; and 
helpleſs parents lay expiring in the midſt of 
their tender offspring, who ſoon ſhared the 


ſame unhappy fate. 
The priſons were burſt open, and the cri- 


minals devoured by the ravenous populace; 


the dead became a prey to the living, the 
graves were robbed of their inhabitants, to 
appeaſe the rage of hunger; and to ſuch a ter- 
rible degree of horror did this calamity in- 
creaſe, that even the mother was known to 
deſtroy the fruit of her own womb, In theſe 
dreadful circumſtances, the war. could not be 
proſecuted with any vigour. A few forces 
were indeed levied, and proceeded as far as 
Newcaſtle, under the command of the earl of 
Lancaſter, but this motion was merely in- 
tended to give weight to a negotiation, now 
ſet on foot between the two nations. 

A. D. 1317. The pope had long been 
endeavouring to promote a cruſade, for the 
recovery of the Holy Land ; in order to 
which, he ſent two cardinals to negotiate a 
truce, between Bruce and the king of Eng- 
land. The latter, aſſented to the propoſal, 
but the former refuſing, the pontiff pronounced 
ſentence of excommunication againſt Robert, 
and all his adherents, and laid an interdi& on 
all their poſſeſſions. But theſe cenſures prov- 
ing ineffectual, the cardinals endeavoured 
to effect a reconciliation, between the king and 
the earl of Lancaſter, who looked on each 
other with an eye of jealouſy and diſtruſt, A 
negotiation was accordingly ſet on foot, and by 
the good offices of the legates, concluded with 
all the exterior marks of ſincerity, | 

A.D. 1318. The ſucceſs of this negoti- 
ation, induced the people to deſire the legates 
would employ their influence on the king, for 
a confirmation of the ordinances, and the 
great charters of liberty, without thoſe ſalvos 
for the prerogative, which deſtroyed the pur- 
poſe of his conceſſion. Edward amuſed them 
with a general anſwer, and ſummoncd a par- 
lament to meet at Lincoln, where he promiſed 


to redreſs all the grievances of his ſubjects; 


and the cardinals being ſtrangers to the king's 
character, and the conſtitution of the king- 


4 
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dom, were extremely pleaſed with his con- 


deſcenſion. 

In the mean time, Bruce inveſted the caſtle 
of Berwick, which he is ſaid to have reduced 
by bribery, and afterwards over- ran all Nor- 


thumberland, ſeized the caſtles of Werk, 


Harbottle, and Medferd, and took a conſi- 
derable booty, He then detached Douglas, at 


the head of another party, who penetrating in 


Yorkſhire, deſtroyed the towns of Northaller- 
ton, and Borough- bridge, and laid the inha- 


bitants of Rippon under contribution, He. 


alſo reduced the towns of Scarborough and 


Skipton, to aſhes, and returned to Scotland 


with a great number of priſoners. 
Edward was ſo alarmed at the invaſion of 


the Scots, that he was willing to compromiſe 
the diſpute with the barons, on any terms, and 


therefore agreed to confirm the ordinances, in 


whatever manner they ſhould propoſe, and 


conſented ro a proviſion, by which eight 
biſhops, four earls, and as many barons, were 
appointed for his ſtanding council, four of 
them to attend quarterly, in their turns, and 
aſſiſt the king with their advice, in all his 
meaſures, during the intervals of parliament. 

Several biſhops, earls, and baions, under- 
took for the execution of theſe articles, which 
were ſigned in Auguſt, and confirmed in par- 
lament. The earls of Lancaſter, and Sur- 
rey, were reconciled ; Hugh d'Eſpenſer the 
elder, retired from court, and the affairs of 
the nation, were under the abſolute guidance 
of the barons. 2 

Edward, determined to reſume the proſecu- 
tion of the Scotiſh war, repaired to York, 
where he received the agreeable news, that Ed- 
ward Bruce, who had lately undertaken the re- 
duction of Ireland, was totally defeated by his 


forces, at Dundalk, under the command of 


Birmingham. Animated by this joytul news, 
the king determined an immediate 1rruption 
into Scotland, and accordingly equipped a 


powerful armament ; but the ' barons being 


averſe to a winter campaign, and the clergy 


refuſing to grant a ſubſidy, without the pope's 


licence, he was obliged to delay the expedition 
till the enſuing ſpring. In the mean time, 


he ſent Hugh d'Eſpenſer, to the court of 
Rome, 
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Rome, with complaints of the partialty ſhewn 
to the Scots, who were encouraged to expect 
a mitigation of the cenſures they had in- 
curred. 
A. D. 1319. A parliament being aſſembled 
at York, immediately after Eaſter, a large 
ſubſidy was granted by the nobility, freehold- 
ers, Cities, and boroughs ; and the clergy, in 
convocation, voted a tenth of their revenues, 
Al: the military tenants were appointed to 
rendezvous at Newcaſtle, on the tenth of 
June ; all the great lords and barons accord- 
ingly attended with a ſtrong body of horſe, 
and the king having granted, by proclamation, 
to every ſoldier the booty he ſhould take, to 
the am ount of one hundred pounds, a pro- 
digious number of infantry reſorted thither. 

Edward advanced at the head of this form- 
idable army, in July, and inveſted the town 
of Berwick, by land, while the fleet of the 
cinque ports ſo effectualy blocked it up by 
ſea, that neither men nor proviſions could be 
thrown into the place. The ſiege was carried 
on with great vigour and reſolution, and ſuſ- 
tained with no lets bravery, by the high ſteward 
of Scotland. | 
But the Engliſh army. was ſo advantageouſly 
poſted, that Bruce found it impoſſible to force 
their entrenchments, and therefore detatched 
a body of forces to ravage the northern coun- 
ties of England. This proceeding induced 
Edward to raiſe the ſiege of Berwick, and di- 
vide his army into two bodies, in order to in- 
tercept the Scots in their return; but their 
commander found means to evade his deſign, 
and carried off with him conſiderable plun- 
der. 

A truce for two years, was ſoon after con- 


cluded at Newcaſtle, and Edward, to com- 


penſate the damage his northern ſubjects had 
ſuſtained from the inroads of the Scots, ex- 
cuſed them from paying the ſubſidy which had 
been granted in parliament. 

A. D. 1320. This reſpite enabled Edward 
to take meaſures for rectitying the diforders of 
his kingdom, occaſioned by the war, as well as 


to obey the citation of Philip le Long, king 


of France, who had ſummoned him to do ho- 
mage for Ponthieu, and feized that province 


on his non-compliance, Edward, therefore, 
having appointed Ay mer, earl of Pembroke, 
guardian of the kingdom, ſet fail for France, 
where he did homage for Guienne and Pon. 
thieu, to Philip, who reſtored to him the lat. 
ter, on his taking the oath of fealty. 

After a ſhort ſtay at the court of France, he 
returned to England, and aſſembled a parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, where moſt of the great 
lords attended, and ſeveral ordinances were 
enacted, for reforming the diſorders, which 


had long provailed in the weſtern counties, 


The common people had engaged in unlaw- 
ful aſſociations, whereby they over-awed juries, 
extorted verdicts, and obſtructed the adminiſ. 
tration of juſtice z hence robberies, and even 
murders, were committed with impunity ; a 
law was therefore t nacted, for bringing the 
perpetrators of theſe enormities to condign 
puniſhment, 

A. D. 1321. The populace of London 
had raiſed tumults and riots, on pretence of 
their being unequally aſſeſſed. Some itinerant 
juſtices were ordered to hold a court in the 
tower, and enquire into theſe diſorders. This 
tranſaction produced loud clamours among tie 
citizens, who conſidered their being ſummoned 
to a court in the tower, as a violation of their 
privileges, which they imputed to the evil 
counſel of the two d' Eſpenſers, againſt whom 
they conceived the moſt implacable reſcnt- 
ment. 

The father was a man of great courage, 
prudence, and integrity; his greateſt, if not 
only fault, was his blind attachment to his ſon, 
who trod in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, Ga- 
veſton, and reſembled that favouiite, not 
more in his perſonal accompliſhmeats, than 
his pride and ambition. 

He was at firſt forced upon the king, by 
the earl of Lancaſter, as chamberlain of the 
houſhold, in which capacity he had fo ingra- 
tiated himſelf with Edward, by his obſcquious 
behaviour, that he gained the ſame alcendancy 
over him, which Gaveſton had formerly pol- 
ſeſſed. He then began to exerciſe a moſt 
arbitrary ſway, in the direction of affairs, and 
from a dependent, became the rival of Lan- 


caſter, He had married Eleanor, one of the 
co-heireſſcs 
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d' Eſpenſer made uſe of this pretence, to obtain 


vere greatly enraged at his ſeizing the lands 
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A. D. 1321.) COMPLETE HIS 
co-heireſſes of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, and in right of this lady, enjoyed the 
greateſt part of Glamorganſhire. But his 
boundleſs avarice, induced him to encroach on 
the ſhares of the other ſiſters, and even uſurp 
the lands of other proprietors. He ſeized the 
caſtle of Newport, from Hugh de Audely, 
who had married one of his ſiſters- in- law, and 
afterwards compelled him to grant a convey- 
ance, confirming his poſſeſſion; he likewiſe 
xrevailed on the king, to reſume the grants 
of ſome caſtles he had beſtowed on Roger de 
Mortimer, and appropriated them to himſelf. 
But the moſt exceptionable part. of his con- 
duct, was his diſpute with John de Mowbray, 
who had married Aliva, daughter of William 
de Barouſe, lord of Gower. 

This nobleman had, by a ſpecial deed, 
granted the lands and honours of Gower, to 
his daughter Aliva, and his ſon-in-law, Mow- 
bray, and the heirs of their bodies, lawfully 
begotten, with the remainder to Humphrey 
de Bokun, earl of Hereford, and his heirs. 
By virtue of this grant, Mowbray took poſ- 
ſeſſion, without any licence from the king, of 
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ance of the earl of Lancaſter, which he pro- 
miſed without heſitation, | : 
Encouraged by this additional ſtrength, 
they took the field, and ſent a meſſage to the 
king, inſiſting on the diſmiſſion of Hugh 
d Efſpenſer, or his commitment to priſon, in 
order to take his trial, and anſwer for the miſ- 
demeanors laid to his charge; otherwiſe they 
would renounce their allegiance, and do juſtice 


on the criminal by their own authority. 


Edward, alarmed at this intimation, repaired 
to, Glouceſter, where he ſummoned the male- 
contents to attend him, but they refuſed to 
appear, He then proceeded to Briſtol, in 
order to provide for the ſecurity of thoſe parts, 
and cruſh the confederacy in its infancy. But 
as he had not forces ſufficient ſor that purpoſe, 
he could only reduce a very conſiderable caſtle 
belonging to Robert Damory, and order the 
lands of Hugh de Audely, to be confiſcated. 
He no ſooner ſet out on his return to London, 
than the malecontent barons inveſted and re- 
duced the caſtle of Newport, which they de- 
livered to the right owner. 


whom it was held in capite; and young f belonging to d'Eſpenſer, who was ſo obnoxi- 


judgment, by which the lands were for- | 
feited. a 

The lords of the marches, incenſed at this 
violation of their privileges, determined to 
humble the pride of this inſolent minion. 
Hugh de Audely, was deſirous of recovering 
his caſtle of Newport, Roger Damory, who 
had married Elizabeth, the third co- heireſs of 
Glouceſter, apprehended the like injuſtice ; 
Roger de Mortimer, reſented the reſumption ; 
John de Mowbrzy, and the earl of Hereford, 


of Gower; Roger de Clifford thought him- 
ſelf injured, in a tranſaction between his mo- 
ther and d' Eſpenſer, about the eſtate of Tho- 
mas de Clare ; and the other barons foreſaw, 
that what had been the fate of theſe noblemen, 
would one day prove their own cafe, But 
as they knew it would be in vain to ſeek legal 
redreſs, they determined to take vengeance on 
Hugh, by force of arms, and folicit the aſſiſt— 
Leo. 17. 


ous to the Welch, that his own vaſlals refuſed 
to act in his defence. The barons, therefore, 
ravaged all Glamorganſhire, without oppoſi- 
tion, and committed the moſt barbarous ex- 
ceſſes. The king to avert the calamity of a 
civil war, publiſhed a proclamation, forbid- 
ing continuance of hoſtilities, and ſummoned 
a parliament to meet at Weltminſter, to attend 
to the complaints, and redreſs the grievances 
of the injured. | | 


marched to Sherborn in Yorkſhire, where they 
engaged in an aſſociation with the earl of Lan- 
caſter, and his adherents, and Ggned a deed, 
obliging them to proſecute the two d' Eſpenſers 
to the utmoſt of their power. 
They then advanced with a numerous body 
towards London, commuting terrible ravages 
in their march, and on their arrival at St. 
Albans, feat a meſſage to the king, dt mand- 


the indemnification of themſelves. Edward 


Pppp. replied 


In like manner they reduced all the fortreſſes 


In the mean time, the confederated barons. 


ing the baniſhment of the d' Eſpenſers, and 
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replicd, chat the father was employed abroad. 


and the ſon on his duty at ſea, in guarding the 
cinque ports; that he could not, conſiſtent 
with juſtice, baniſh them without a hearing; 
that they were ready to anſwer any charge that 
might be brought againſt them; and that he 
himſelf was reſtrained, by his coronation oath, 
from pardoning rebels, and the diſturbers of 
the public peace. — > oct 25 

The barons, incenſed at this reply, marched 
immediately to London, and took up their 
quarters about Holborn, and Clerkenwell, 
while the king remained in a defenceleſs condi- 
tion at Weſtminſter, where the parliament he 
had ſummonded, was then fitting. The 
confederates, therefore, drew up articles of 
impeachment againſt the two d*Eſpenſers, | 
charging them with having miſled the king by 
their evil counſels. They accuſed the ſon, of 
an attempt to draw John de Gifford, and 
Richard de Grey, two of the malecontent 
barons into a conſpiracy; for compelling the 
king to act according to his direction; of hav- 
ing put Lewellyn to death, after he had ſurrend- 
ered at diſcretion; of procuring unjuſt grants 
of ward ſhips; of inſolence to the king, and 
the nobles; of turning good miniſters and 
officers out of their places, and filling them 
with his own creatures; of ſcizing the lands 
belonging to Hugh de Audely ; of proſecut- 
ing John de Mowbray, under pretence of his 
having forfeited the land of Gower ; and of 
perſuading the king to hinder the barons from 
reſuming the lands, rheir anceſters had granted 
to the knights templars. 

aving prepared this impeachment, they 

carried it to the parliament, where it was read 
in preſence of the king and nobility, who 
made no objection, as the hall was filled with 
armed men. The impeachment being thus 
approved by the aſſembly, it was enacted in 
the form of a ſtatute, that both the d'Eſpenſers 
had forfeited their eſtates, and ſhould be con- 
demned to perpctual exile, unleſs recalled by 
the common conſent of the king, prelates, 
and lords aſſembled in parliament. 

At the ſame time, the malecontents, ſenſi- 
ble of the illegality of their proceedings, de- 
manded a pardon, and indemnity, which was 


1 


i 


granted in the "moſt ample form, and con. 
farmed in parliamennt. 

The barons having ſucceeded in their at. 
tempt, returned to their habitations, after 
publiſhing} the ſentence againſt the d'Eſpenſerg, 


the elder of whom continued abroad, and the 


younger committed piracies at fea, Soon after 
this indignity offered to the royal prerogative, 
the queen, on a journey of devotion to Can. 
terbury, ſent her officers to demand lodging 
at the caſtle of Leeds, belonging to Bartholo- 
mew de Badleſmere, who, notwithſtanding 
the many obligations under which he lay to 
the king, had lately renounced: his allegiance 
and joined the malecontents. | 

He-was himſelf abſent from the caſtle, but 
his wife refuſed admittance to the queen, on 
any pretence whatever, without an expreſs 
order from her huſband, and ſent back an in- 
ſolent anſwer by the officers, The queen then 
went in perſon to the gate, . and not only met 
with the mortification of a repulſe, but ſeeing 
ſix of her attendants killed by the gariſon. 
Exaſperated at this outrage, as well as indig- 
nity, ſhe complained to the king, and inſiſted 
on ſatisfaction for ſo flagrant an inſult. Ed- 
ward, therefore, aſſembling a body of troops, 
inveſted the caſtle, which was well provided 
with neceſſaries for ſuſtaining a ſiege. 

The barons of the Welch marches advanced 
as far as Kingſton, in their way to the relief of 
the caſtle; but Lancaſter, who had an averſion 
to Badleſmere, refuſing the aid they ſollicited, 
they found themſelves incapable of coping 
with the king, and propoſed a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, till the enſuing ſeſſions; but the 
propoſal being rejected, they thought proper 
to retire, | 

The caſtle ſuſtained the ſiege, till conſump- 
tion of proviſions obliged them to ſurrender 
at diſcretion, Walter Colepepper, and eleven 
ather officers, were executed as traitors, and 
the reſt of the gariſon confined in different 
places: The elder d'Eſpenſer, encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, which ſeemed to animate the 
king, returned from exile in the beginning of 
November, and was kindly received by bis 
maſter z but this event ſo excited the indigna- 
tion of the earl of Lancaſter, that he loudly 
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inveighed againſt his preſumption, and the 
perfidy of the :::: 
He then ſummoned all the barons to meet 
him at Doncaſter, where they determined to 
ſollicit the aid of the Scots, and diſperſe letters 
throughout England, to ſtir up the people to 
a revolt. At the ſame time the king iſſued a 


proclamation, forbidding all meetings and 


aſlociations, contrary to law, and the peace of 
the kingdom. 93 | 
The young d' Eſpenſer now returned to 
England, and preſented a petition, ſetting 
forth the illegality of the ſeggence pronounced 
upon him, and offering to vindicate his inno- 
cence againſt all oppoſition, He was there- 
fore committed to ſafe cuſtody, and his eſtate 
taken into the royal protection, till the affair 
ſhould be decided by a fair trial. His petition 
was accordingly referred to the inſpection. of 
the prelates belonging to the province of Can- 
terbury, who condemned the ſentence as er- 
roneous and unjuſt ; upon which, Hugh was 
ſet at liberty, and again admitted into the 
king's council, Edward, finding 
blemen of great wealth and influence attached 
to his intereſt, reſolved to aſſert his authority 
and perogative, and chaſtize the malecontent 
barons. He reduced all the caſtles belonging 
to Badleſmere and his aſſociates, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and having aſſembled 
a numerous army, marched, in the depth of 
winter, towards the frontiers of Wales, taxing 
in his route all the fortreſſes poſſeſſed by the 
malecontents. The lords of the marches had 
ſeized the town and caſtle of Glouceſter, burnt 
thoſe of Elmfley and Henley, and ravaged 
the adjacent country. i 1 
A. D. 1322. Early in the ſpring, the king 
advanced towards Shrewſburyz but in his 
route, a detachment he had ſent before to 
Bridgenorth, were ſurprized, and cut off, 
and the town reduced to aſhes, by the barons, 
who had drawn their forces on that fide, to 
- Oppoſe the king's progreſs. But deſirous of 
avoiding a general engagement with Edward's 
army, and being afraid to ſhut themſelves up 
in caſtles, leaſt they ſhould experience the fate, 
of the gariſon of Leeds, part of them ſubmit- 


many no- 
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ed to the king's mercy, while. the earl of 
| Hereford, with the 


{ remainder, ” marched 
northward, to join the earl of Lancaſter. /' 


Amongſt thoſe who ſubmitted, the two 


Mortimers were ſent to the Tower; Maurice 


Berkelay and Hugh Audely, were committed 
to the caſtle of Wallingford, and the reſt im- 
priſoned in different parts of the kingdom. 
Having thus ſubdued all oppofition in 
Wales, Edward took poſſeſſion of all the 
caſtles and eſtates of the rebels, ſecured the 
peace of the country, and ordered all the pre- 


lates to fend their proportions of horſe and foot 


to join his army at Coventry. 
In the mean time, the truce with. Scotland 
being expired, Thomas Randolph, earl of 


Murry, and lord Douglas entered Northum- 


berland, at the head of a body of forces; 


| and, advancing to Corbridge, laid the whole 


country waſte, This incurſion was made at 
the inſtigation of the earl of Lancaſter ; who 


ſent John de Mowbray, and Roger de Clifford, 


to conclude a formal treaty between Robert 
Bruce, and the earls of Lancaſter and Here- 
ford, with their allies, The, confederacy be- 
ing thus formed, the ear] of Hereford inveſted 
the caſtle of Tikehill, belonging to the crown; 
but the King advancing to the relief of the 
place, he raiſed the ſiege, and joining Lancaſ- 
ter, they took poſt at Burton upon Trent, to 
prevent Edward's croſſing that river, they 
placed a ſtrong party on the bridge, which 
they maintained three days ſucceſſively, againſt 
the attacks of the royal army. Ar length the 
king forded the river; and Lancaſter, 1cfolv= 
ing to give him battle, marched on with 
great confidence and alacrity, but on perceiv- 
ing the vaſt ſuperiority of the royal party, in 
point of number, his courage dcclined, and 
he retired northward with great precipita- 
tion. 


Robert, lord Holland, coming up with a 


reinforcement of five hundred men, imme- 
diately after the earl's retreat, concluded he 
was defeated and taken, on which he ſubmit- 
ed to the king, and was {cnt pritoner to Do- 
ver, The caſtles of Kenilworth and Tuibury 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the earls of Kent 
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= Surry, purſued the fugitives to the caſtle | 


of Pontefract, belonging to the earl of Lan- 
caſter, who had thrown in a. reinforcement, 

and then purſued his flight, hoping to find re- 
fuge in the Scotiſn army. But he was ob- 
ſtructed in his paſſage by Simon Warde, and 
Sir Andrew de Harcla, governors of York 
and Carliſle, at the head of an army raiſed for 
that purpoſe, by order of his majeſty. The 
earls of Lancaſter and Hereford, finding them- 
ſelves incloſed, between two parties of the 
enemy, reſolved to force the bridge, before 


their purſuers could come up, and though they 


miſcarried in the attempt, Hereford and his 


men forded the river, but he was flain before 


he could mount his horſe on the other ſide, 
and his followers were repulſed with Roger de 
Clifford, who retired into the town dangerouſ- 
ly wounded. | | 

Lancaſter endeavoured to paſs at another 
ford, but finding it impraQticable, he attempt- 
ed to bribe Harcla to connive at his paſſage. 
That officer rejecting the proffered pelf, he 
concluded a truce with him till next morning, 
and returned to Boroughbridge, inſtead of 
boldly eſſaying to repel the enemy, to whom 
he was greatly ſuperior in numbers. Harcla 
was joined in the night by the ſheriff of York- 
ſhire, and entering the town early in the morn- 
ing, took Lancaſter, with about an hundred 
barons and knights, without the leaſt reſiſt- 
ance, 


ward, and afforded him a pleaſing pro- 
ſpe& of ſatiating his revenge, on his moſt in- 
veterate adverſary, He immediately marched 
to the earl's caſtle at Pontefra&t, which ſur- 
rendered without oppoſition, and ſending for 
the priſoner from York, confined him one 


night in a tower, ſaid to have been built as a 


priſon for his majeſty. 

Here this nobleman was expoſed to all the 
inſolence of the rabble, who in deriſion, called 
him king Arthur, from his having uſed that 
name in ſome of his letters, which had been 
intercepted. The next day he was arraigned 
in the caſtle-hall, before the earls of Richmond, 
Pembroke, and ſeveral others, who found him 
guilty of appearing in arms againſt the king, 


This ſucceſs revived the hopes of Ed- 


at Burton and Boroughbridge, and condemned 
him to be hanged, drawn and quartered, as 3 
| traitor, But in conſideration of his being a 
prince of the blood, they changed the ſentence 
and ordered him to be beheaded, which was 
accordingly executed with all the marks of 
diſgrace, Nine other lords of his party were 
ſentenced to the ſame puniſhment, and execut- 
ed at York. _ Ihe) 

The lord Baldeſmere, principal cauſe of 
the war, and four other lords were executed 
at Canterbury, Windſor, London, and Glou- 
ceſter, for a terror to the kingdom, Theſe 
inhuman ſeverities were aſcribed to the d'Eſpen- 
ſers, which rendered them extremely odious, 
as well as excited the reſentment of rhe nobili- 
ty: which was amply gratified in the ſequel. 
Before the battle of Boroughbridge, the king 
had iſſued writs for a parliament to mect at 
York, in the month of May, when all the 
ordinances that were ſuppoſed to encroach on 
the royal prerogative, 'were aboliſhed, and the 
proceſs againſt the two d*Eſpenſer's was revived 
and repealed. The elder was created earl of 
Wincheſter, and the loſſes he had ſuſtained by 
the depredations of the barons compenſated by 
ſeveral rich manors; the earl of Pembroke 
was gratified with a grant of the new temple, 
which belonged to the ear] of Lancaſter, and 
ſeveral other lords rewarded for their ſervices, 
But the young d' Eſpenſer engroſſed the largeſt 
ſhare of the forfeited eſtates. 

Having thus ſuppreſſed the rebellion, Ed- 
ward prepared for an expedition mto Scotland, 
and ordered his military tenants to aſſemble at 
Newcaſtle, in the month of July, and the par- 
liament voted a ſubſidy, for defraying the 
charges of enterprize. In the mean time, Ro- 
bert de Bruce, and his two generals, Murry 
and Douglas, entered England at different 
| places, and advanced as far as Lancaſhire, 
where they joined forces, and carried off an 
immenſe booty, by way of Carliſle. 

By this time, the king, having equipped a 
powerful armament, under the command of 
Robert Leyburn, a brave and experienced 
officer, entered Scotland, which he found a 
wild and drery waſte ; Bruce having removed 


all his ſubjects with their effects, to the north- 


ward 
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ward of the. Forth, that the Engliſh might be | ed on the borders, nor old fortreſſes repaired, 9 
deprived of all ſubſiſtence in that country. | but that the truce ſhould continue, even 


Edward advanced as far as Edinburgh with-] though the king of England or Robert de 
5 out oppoſition, and his fleet being detained | Bruce ſhould die before the term of its expi- 
n by contrary winds, he began to be much diſ- ration, | | 760 
85 treſſed for want of proviſions. After ſtrugg-| A. D. 1323. This truce being concluded, 
ling a few days with that difficulty, he plund- Edward diſmiſſed his troops, and laid aſide 
x ered ſeveral convents, and retreated towards | all warlike preparations, while Bruce ſollicited 


England, whither he was cloſely purſued by | a repeal of the ſentence of excommunication, 
Bruce, at the head of his forces, intercepting | which had been pronounced againſt him and 
his convoys, and cutting off his detach- | his kingdom. 


0 ments. | The Scotiſh prince ſeemed to have re- 
5 At length, a general engagement enſued, pented of the late treaty, for ſoon after he 
fo near the abbey of Byeland, where Edward | determined to bring the matter, if poſſible to 
. vas defeated, and eſcaped with difficulty to | a final accommodation, and accordingly ac- 
, Vork; but all his money and valuable effects quainted the king, that unleſs he would con- 
1 fell into the hands of the Scots, who, after | ſent to a formal treaty of peace, he could not 
f burning the monaſtery of Rippon, and plund- | anſwer for the punctual obſervance of the 
4 ering the abbey of Beverly, returned to their | truce. | 

s own country, loaded with plunder, In conſequence of this intimation, freſh 


Andrew de Harcla, earl of Carlifle, had, | conferences were opened at York, in which 
for a conſiderable time, privately correſponded | the Scots demanded an abſolute releaſe from 
with Robert de Bruce, whoſe right to the | all ſubordination to the crown of England, 
Scotiſh crown he had bound himſelf to aſſert, together with the poſſeſſion of all the nor- 
in conſideration of his obtaining that prince*s | thern counties as far as York, and the manors 
ſiſter in marriage. Harcla, vaunting in his | of Writtle and Notfield in Eſſex, which for- 
own merit, and elated with the proſpect of | merly belonged to Robert de Bruce. They 
ſo powerful an alliance, took no pains ro con- | alſo propoſed a marriage between Bruce's 
ceal the tranſaction; but in the height of his | eldeſt daughter, and prince Edward, and re- 
flattering proſpects, he was ſeized by Antho- | quired that theſe articles ſhould be confirmed 
ny Lacey, high ſheriff of Cumberland, and | in preſence of the pope and king of France. 
conſigned to his majeſty's juſtices, and, after | Though the Engliſh juſtly rejected theſe inſo- 
a legal trial, was ſentenced to die the death of | lent demands, Bruce thought it moft expedi- 
a traitor z and accordingly, after being de- | ent to obſerve the truce, as an infringement 
graded from his title and dignity, he was | would have greatly ſullied his reputation. 
drawn, hanged, and quartered at Carliſle. Having thus freed the kingdom from all 
In the mean time, conferences were entered | apprehenſion of foreign invaſion, Edward ap- 
into at Newcaſtle, between the commiſſioners | plied himſelf to the regulation of the civil po- 
of both kingdoms ; but. as Bruce demanded | licy. With this view, he made a progreſs 
the recognization of his title to the Scotiſh | through the moſt conſiderable counties, re- 


8 crown, which Edward abſolutely refuſed, a | dreſſing the injured, and puniſhing the 
treaty of peace ſeemed altogether impractica- guilty, 
a ble. A truce, however, was at length con- But civil diſcord ſoon reared its baneful 


cluded, by which it was ſtipulated, that a free | head ; for though Lancaſter was dead, his 
commerce ſhould be carried on between the | party ſtill ſurvived, and the general odium 
f two kingdoms ; but no other correſpondence, | againſt the two d*Eſpenſer's, was now more 
1 without a ſpecial licence from the conſervators | prevalent than ever. The Lancaſter faction 
a of the truce ; that no caſtles ſhould be erect- formed a plan for releaſing all the confede- 
] 
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rates, who were confined in different t parts of | body of forces, and deſtroyed the town. He 

the kingdom, and ſeizing the caſtles into | was ſummoned before the parliament of Paris, 

their own hands. © © © . © _, | to anſwer for his conduct, and, on refuſing to 

© The caſtle of Wallingford was ſurpriſed by | appear, ſentenced to perpetual exile. Re. 

the friends of Hugh de Audely, who were. | gardleſs of this cenſure, he took up his reſi. 
impriſoned in that fortreſs ; but before the aſ- | dence in the ſtrong caſtle of Montpezat, the 
ſociates be admitted, the place was blocked | property of which, was alſo a ſubject of dif. 

up by the militia, till the earls of Kent and | pute between the crowns of France and Eng. 
Wincheſter, arrived with a ſtrong body of | land, and apprehending an aſſault, prepared 


Charles infiited that 


—- 2 — 
. 
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troops, to take it by force. The conſpira- 
tors, ſeeing their ſchemes fruſtrated, threw 
open the gates, and fled for ſanctuary to the 
chapel, from whence they were dragged, and, 
after trial, executed as traitors. About the 
ſame time, Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, 
eſcaped from the Tower by means of one of 
the conſtable's demeſtics and conveyed into 
Normandy. 

A. D. 1324. Charles the Fair, having 
ſucceeded Philip the Long, ſummoned Ed- 
ward to aſſiſt at his coronation, and do ho- 
mage for Guienne and Ponthieu, and having 
received nothing but. apologies and excuſes, 
through the inſtigation of the two d' Eſpen- 
ſer's, ſent a peremptory citation, fixing a day 
for Edward's coming to Amiens, and threat- 


ening, in caſe of refuſal, to confiſcate the 


duchy of Guienne. _ 
In this dilemma, the king had recourſe to 
his parliament for advice, who unanimouſly 
zeſolved, that the king ſhould not go over in 
perſon, but ſend ambaſſadors to defire a far- 
ther reſpite of homage. Accordingly, the 
ear] of Kent, and archbiſhop of Dublin, 
were ſent over to the court of France, where 
they were honourably received, but Charles 
refuſed to grant the requeſt of Edward, till 
reparation ſhould be made for the injuries he 
had received in Guienne, I 
He had purchaſed a ſpot in Agenois, and 
built thereen a handſome town, the inhabi- 
tants of which, refuſed to pay any regard to 
Edward's officers, relying on the favour and 
protection of the French king, to whom ap- 
peal Jay, as lord paramount of the country. 
Ralph, lord Baſſet, ſeneſchal of the duchy, 
had for ſome time borne their inſolence and 
diſobedience, but finding them perſiſt in their 
obſtinacy, he marched againſt them with a 


cr >| o wes R89V)ma-«- 


numerous army. 


| 


for a vigorous defence. 
Ralph and his aſſociates ſhould be delivered 
up to him, together with the caſtle, as a re- 
paration for the damage he had received, and 
the earl of Kent acquieſced with the demand, 
but the archbiſhop refuſed his aſſent, until 


his majeſty's pleaſure ſnould be known, and 


while the meſſengers were diſpatched for that 
purpoſe, the earl proceeded to Guienne, to 
provide for the ſecurity of that province. 

Edward refuſing to deliver up his officers, 
the count de Valois invaded Gumenne with a 
The king retaliated the con- 
duct of the count, by confiſcating all the ſhips 
and merchandiſe belonging to the French, in 
England, and reſumed all their lands, and 
tke county of Cornwall, which he had form- 
erly granted his queen, leſt ſhe ſhould favour 
the deſcent of her countrymen, to whom, the 
d*Eſpenfers had inſinuated, ſhe was much at- 
tached. | 2 EP: 

He alſo equipped a fleet, on board of which 
he ſent a body of ſeven thouſand men for the 
defence of Guienne, under the command of 
the lords Seagrave and Fitzwarin; but before 
their arrival, the count had reduced the Age- 


nois, and demoliſhed the caſtle of Montpe- 


zat; Pimerol and Penne were inveſted, and 
la Reole ſurrendered about the latter er.d of 
September, when a truce was concluded till a 
month after Midſummer enſuing. 

This difgraceful truce was tranſacted by the 
earl of Kent, contrary to the ſenſe of all the 
officers in the army, and is ſaid to have been 
concluded at the inſtigation of the archbiſhop 
of Dublin, who was an enemy of the d'Et- 
penſers, Indeed: the rupture between the two 
crowns, ſeems to have been owing to the ha- 
tred which Charles conceived againſt thoſe 


favourites, for their arrogant behaviour to by 
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ill after Whitſuntide, before which time, a 


a peace was concluded on terms, neither 1 


Vas very diſagreeable to the young &Eſpenſer, 


pen on this article of the treaty, ** Who- 


» 
. p 


ſiſter Iſabella, whom they ſupplanted in the 
King's afftctions, whoſe humour and intereſt 
they thwarted upon every occaſion. * 
Edward, determined on the proſecution of 
the war, continued to levy troops; but, by 
the advice of parliament, -deferred his voyage 


treaty was begun by the mediation of the Ro- 
man pontiff. The biſhops of Norwich and 
Wincheſter, with the earl of Richmond, and 
lord Beaumont, were ſent to aſſiſt at the eon- 
ference; where Charles ſtarted a number of 
qiffculties; but at the ſame time hinted, that 
every independent might be removed, by the 

eſence and interpolition of his ſiſter Iſa- 
bella. The pope's nuncios, and Engliſh am- 
baſſadors, therefore, importuned the king, 
by letters, to ſend over the queen, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance, they were ſure the diſpute would be 
Vought to a happy iflue: 

A. D. 1323. The king. conſenting to the 
opel, Tfabella, embarked in the beginning 
of March, for her native country, where ſhe. 
determined to abide, till the favourites ſhould | 
be diſcarded, Edward, however, derived ve. 
ry little advantage from her interpoſition, for 


e 


mu e nor honourable. 

The conditions were, That Charles ſhould | 
be put in poſſeſſionof Guienne, till the king 
of England had done homage at Beauvais; 
that with re ſpect to the lands occupied by 
Charles, in Guienne, Edward ſhould ſubmit 
to the decifion of the peers of France 3 that 
the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed, 
and a free commerce re-eſtabliſhed between the 
two nations. 

This peace, and eſpecially the witiele: ob- 
liging' Edward to go abroad to do homage, | 


who was equally afraid of accompanying his 
maſter to the French court, or of ſlaying 1 in 
England during his abſence. 

In order, therefore, to extricate himſelf 
from this dilemma, he arrogantly exclaimed 
in a council at Wincheſter, ſummoned: to de- 


Lever ſhall adviſe the king te truſt her per- 


— — 6 


on 
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% ſon among bis enemies, is a notorious 
< traitor.” 

This nſolent. declaration, Ae, the 
counſellors from giving their opinion on the 
ſubject; a parliament was therefore aſſembled 
at London, where the members unanimouſly 


adviſed his majeſty, to comply with that ar- 


ticle, as the only feaſible method of prevent- 
ing the total reduction of Guienne. Accord- 
ingly, he declared his intention of croſſing 
the ſea, and appointing his ſon, prince Ed- 
ward, regent of the kingdom n his ab- 
ſence. A 
He deprived" the biſhop of E xeter, of the 
oft of treaſurer, Which he beſtowed on Wil- 
liam de Melton, archbiſhop of York, and 


ſet out for Dover, where he propoſed to take 


ſhipping. Being taken ill at the abbey of 
Langton, he diſpatched meſſengers, to ac- 


| quaint the king of France with the cauſe of 


his non-attendance, and deſired another day 

might be fixed for the homage; and, in the 
mean time, letters of ſafe conduct were 
granted by Charles, to the On and Sentry 
of his retinue. 

The queen herſelf, was not leſs averſe to 
the king's voyage, than the favourite, per- 
ſuaded that ſhe could not avoid returning with 
him to England 3 and by this time, her af⸗ 
fections were ſo altenated from her huſband; 
that ſhe loathed the thought of living with 
him as his wife z beſide, "ber reſentment a- 
gainſt the TEſpenſers; was implacable; and 
while their influence remained, ſhe could not 
reaſonably expect comfort, or convenience, at 
the court of England. 

She had already concerted a plan for their 
deſtruction, in conjunction with the Engliſh 
refugees at Paris, particularly Rager Mor- 
timer, with whom ſhe contracted ſuch an in- 
timacy, as expoſed her character to many in- 
vidious reflections. By her advice, her bro- 
ther Charles tranſmitted an inſtrument to 
Edward, importing, that if he would con- 
ſign his lands in France, to his ſon, and ſend 
him over to do homage, it would be received 
as if done by the father in perſon. Hugh 
d' Eſpenſer, deſirous of embraſing any * 

err | diene 
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that he could not expel his ſiſter, conſiſtent 


den, preventive. of the - king's, abſgnce, 
heartily concurred with the propoſal, . This 
opinion being ſeconded, by the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and other prelates, then 
preſent, the king made a formal conveyance of 
Ponthieu and Guienne, to his ſon Edward, who 
embarked at Dover, attended by the biſhop 
of Exeter, and a ſplendid retinue, and did ho- 
mage for thoſe provinces, to the king of 
France, at Beauvais. 1 3 
This was of all Edward's errors, the moſt 
Fatal, becauſe irreparable. The careſſes of 
his mother, ſo conciliated his affection, that 
intereſting himſelf in her quarrel, he refuſed 
to return to England, purſuant to bis father's 
orders. The queen declared, ſhe would not 
re · viſit the iſland, till Hugh d'Eſpenſer ſhould 
be ſent into perpetual exile. 
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with the rules of decency. or ties of natural 
affection; and the young prince declared, he 
would not abandon his mother, in her afflic- 
tion and diſtreſes. | 
.- The biſhop. of Exeter was ſo importunate 
with his pupil, and his whole conduct ſo loyal, 
that they found it, abſolutely. neceſſary to 
frighten him out of France. Witlfghis view, 
a ſham conſpiracy was formed againſt his life. 
The hanelt prelate, was no ſooner apprized 
of their pretended deſign, than he retreated 
with the greateſt ſecrecy. and expedition to 
England, where. he gave the king a full and 
circumſtantial account of the cabals, and in- 
trigues of the queen, and her party. 
Edward, therefore, in order to avert the 
impending ſtorm, iſſued orders for ſearching 


The revenues of the provinces conſigned 
to her ſon, not only ſupplied her with the | 
means of ſubfiſtence, but alſo enabled her to 
raiſe troops for the invaſion of England, 
which ſhe boaſted of having planned, in con- | 
cert with the Lancaſtrian faction, who. fa- 
voured her intereſt, Edward, alarmed at 
this declaration, beſought her in the moſt af- 
feſſionate manner to return, aſſuring her, that 
he would exert his utmoſt endeavours to 
mote her future happineſs. He alſo intreated 
the king of France to inſiſt on her departure, 
and required his ſon's immediate return to 
duty and allegiance. | 

Theſe methods proving ineffectual, he ſum- 
moned a parliament at Weſtminſter, to de- 
liberate on this critical affair; where it was re- 
ſolved, that all the prelates ſhould write ſepa- 
rately to the queen, preſſing her to return to 
her huſbend, and expunge the ſtain her cha- 
racter had contracted. by a familiarity with 
Mortimer, and connections with the fugitive 
rebels, who had endeavoured to ſubvert the 


all paſſengers for letters, and examining all 
ſuſpected perſons in the kingdom. The 
wardens of the cinque ports were directed to 
receive the queen and prince, with due ho- 
nour, provided they arrived in the ſhips which 
the king had ſent to convey them; but to 
treat all their adherents, in an hoſtile manner, 


force. f 

Proclamations were iſſued throughout every 
county, requiring all perſons to be ready to 
oppoſe invaders, in whatever. part of the 
kingdom they might land, enjoining them to 
apprehend the emiſſaries of the queen's fac- 
tion, and put in execution the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward I. againſt ſuch as ſpread falſe reports, 
tending to create diſcord between the king and 
his people. den tr 1109, 

Edward ſollicited the pope to interpoſe his 
good offices, in prevailing on the king of 
France, to ſend the queen and prince out of 
his dominions, and likewiſe ſent. a Gaſcoin no- 
bleman, to treat- with the nobility of that pro- 


conſtitution. Edward renewed his ſollicita- | vince, that ſhe might receive no ſuccours trom 


tions, conjuring her by every tie, ſacred. or 
civil, to return to her duty, and commanded 
the biſhop of Exeter, to bring back the prince 
with all convenient expedition. 

To this importunity, the queen alledged 
her diffidence of ſafety, while Hugh d' Eſ- 


penſer reſided in England; Charles obſerved, 


: 


Guienne. In the mean time, reports were 
induſtriouſly ſpread on the continent, that 
Edward had denounced a ſentence of baniſh- 


ment againſt his queen and fon, and it was af- 


terwards rumoured in France, that he had 


that crown who were in England. | 
Thouzh 
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if they ſhould attempt to land with an armed 
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ſeized, and put to death, all the ſubjects of | 
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her fon to be apprehended, and conveyed to 


Ponthieu, where they embarked wih a body 


-| Phoogh Charles dane pe ere ro d 
vague'a report, it furniſhed him with a pre- 
text for R all the Engliſh ſubjects 
in France, and confiſcating their effects, while 


hoſtilities were renewed in Guienne. Theſe 


reports feem to have been fpread by his own 
emiffaries, in order to diſtreſs the” King of 
England, and render him leſs able to 'oppofe 
the deſcent projected by his ſiſter. 

The pope highly reſented this behaviour 
of Charles, who had infringed the peace he 
had mediated, and was fcandalized by the fa- 
miliarity which openly fubfifted between his 
ſiſter and Mortimer, under the countenance 
of the French court. He therefore threatened 
Charles with excommunication, ſhould he 


continue to detain Iſabella, and her ſon, con- 
trary to the rules of decency and order. This 


threat, fo intimidated Charles and his coun- 
cil, that they refuſed any longer to counte- 
nance Iſabella, in her nlicit commerce with 
Mortimer. 1 ET 
It was even debated! in the court of peers, 
whether or not, they ſhould cauſe her and 


England; and her brother ſent her a copy of 
the pope's letter, with an order to depart his 
dominions without delay. Nevertheleſs, he 
tool care to fecure her à ſafe and honourable 
retreat, and it was by his defire, that Robert 
d'Artois treated with William, count of 
Hainault and Holland, for his aſſiſtance with 
Iſabella. | 

That prince's friendſhip was eaſily pur- 
chaſed, by a contract of marriage between 
young Edward, and one of his daughters. 
The articles of this alliance being fully ad- 
juſted, Iſabella, and the prince, repatred to 


* 


of forces, attended by the earl of Rent, who 
had now joined her „and after a dange- 
rous paſſage, landed at Orewell, near Walton, 
in Suffolk, about the latter end of Sep- 
tember. . , | 

Thomas, earl of Norfolk, and mareſchal, 
eſpouſed the queen's cauſe; and John, earl 
of Richmond, who had been employed to ne- 
gotiate the peace at the court of France; was 
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| of Charles and Ifabella. Henry, lord Beau- 
mont, who bwed all his fortune to the bounty 
of the King, and his father, behaved in the 
fame perfidious manner, LORE 50 
| The former, refuſed to return from the con- 
tinent, on which his lands were ſeized ; the 
larter” came over, in order to promote the 
queen's intereſt in England, but his intrigues 
being diſcovered, he was arreſted, and im- 
priſoned in the'caſtle of Wallingford. 

All the adherents of the late earl of Lan- 
caſter, were ready to embark in the queen's 
undertaking 3. and all the relations of thoſe 
who had been deprived of their lives and for- 
tunes, were eager to ſeize this opportunity, 
of retrieving their paternal honours and eſ- 
cates; 5 Z 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and moſt 
of the prelates, wiſhed well to her cauſe, ag 
did every individual, who hated the younger 
d*Eſpenfer ; for the inſolence, cruelty, and 


| avarice of that worthleſs minion, had incurred 


the general odium of the nation. All the an- 
cient nobility, except the earls of Surry and 
Arundel, abandoned the king, the former of- 
whom was now in the north, guarding the 
Scotch marches, and the latter ſhared his maſ- 
ter*s fortune, and was at laſt involved in his 
„ | | 

The king himſelf, was weak, indolent, and 
difpirited by the defection of his barons ; and 
neglected by his very, officers and ſervants. 
The queen had no ſooner landed, than ſhe 
was joined by the earl of Norfolk, and the 
biſhops' of Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln, with 
their vaſſals ; the earl of Leiceſter, brother to 
the late earl of Lancaſter, and other noble- 
men of his party, aſſembled their followers, 
and repaired to her banners, with the utmoſt 
expedition, Pe Bo | 

A. D. 1326. On the firſt news of Iſa- 
bella's landing, Edward iſſued a proclama- 
tion, offering a reward of one thouſand 
pounds, for Mortimer*s head, and ordering 
his ſubjects, to attack and deſtroy the fo- 
reigners, by whom that traitor was at- 
tended. 5 | | 

He granted commiſſions to Robert de Wa- 
treville, to raiſe all the forces of Eſſex; but 


debauched from his allegiance, by the artifices 
No. 18. 


| 
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ke betrayed his truſt, and joining the prince, 
with the troops he could aſſemble, became 
one of the queen's moſt active partizans. 
The queen Ciſpatched circular letters to all the 
noblemen, and cities of the kingdom, de- 
claring, that no injury ſhould be done to any 
perſon, except the two d' Eſpenſers, the chan- 
cellor Baldock, and their abettors ; that ſhe 
was come to eaſe the people of their burdens, 
aſſert the privileges of the church, and re- 
form the adminiſtration. | 

When the king received the fiſt intelligence 
of the queen's arrival, he demanded a ſupply 
of men from the city of London, but the 
magiſtrates evaded his propoſal, by a general 
profeſſion of loyalty, and giving him to un- 


| 


try. Being informed! of the riot, he proceed. 
ed towards St. Paul's, but was ſeized by the 
way, thrown from his horſe, and dragged to 
the great croſs in Cheapſide, where the en. 
raged mob ſevered his head from his body. 

His nephew, with one of his attendants, 


biſhop's head, as a preſent to the queen. 
During theſe tranſactions, Iſabella marched to 
Wallingford, and detached the earl of Kent, 


troops, in purſuit of the king, who was ob- 
liged to embark at Briſtol, for Wales, where 
he hoped to aſſemble an army of his coun- 
trymen. | | 

Hugh d'Eſpenſer, was left with ſome troops 


derſtand, that they could not act contrary to 
their privileges, in ſerving without the wall 
of the city, except for a ſingle day, ſo that 
they might return by ſun-ſet. | 

From this ambiguous anſwer, Edward, per- 
ceiving that he had nothing to expect from 
that quarter, retired to Briſtol, in hopes of 
finding more zeal and attachment, amongſt the 
inhabitants of that city and neighbourhood. 
He committed his younger ſon, with his 
niece, the wife of the younger d*Eſpenlſer, to 
the care of the biſhop of Exeter, who, toge- 
ther with the biſhops of London and Win- 
cheſter had publiſhed, at St. Paul's, the 
pope's bull of excommunication, againſt all 
who ſhould preſume to invade the realm, or 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom, 

Immediately on the king's departure from 
London, the populace ran to arms, ſeized the 
mayor, who was attached to the king, and 
compelled him to authorize their proceedings 
they then bound themſelves, by an aſſociation, 
to kill and deſtrey all perſons, without any 
diſtinction or rank of circumſtances, who ſhould 
oppoſe the queen, or intrench on the liberties 
of the city. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, they ap- 
prehended John Marſhall, who held an office 
under d' Eſpenſer, put him to death, and 
plundered his effects. They rifled the houſe 
of the biſhop of Fxeter, who at that time 
was juſt returning from his ſeat in the coun- 


- 


to defend the city and caſtle of Briſtol, but 
the gariſon being diſaffected, he was oblig- 
ed to ſurrender in three days, at diſcretion, 
The queen, who had been joined at Glou- 
ceſter, by the lords Piercy and Wake, and 
other noblemen of the Welch marches, no 
ſooner heard of the capture of that noble- 
man, than ſhe marched to Briſtol, in order to 
determine his fate, He was brought before 
Sir William Truſſel, whom ihe appointed 
chief juſtice on this occaſion, who, in pre- 
ſence of ſeveral earls and barons, charged 
Hugh d'Eſpenſer with introducing a cuſtom 
of condemning people without trial, widening 
the breach between the king and his nobility, 
and adviſing the king to put the late carl of 
Lancaſter to death, without any cauſe affign- 
ed, or form of proceſs. 


For theſe crimes, he was condemned to die 


the death of a traitor, and his ſentence was 
executed with the utmoſt rigour. The earl, 
who was now about ninety years of age, was 
hanged on the common gallows, his body cut 
in pieces, and given to the dogs for food, and 
his head expoſed at Wincheſter. 

Mean while, the unhappy monarch, at- 
attended by the younger d' Eſpenſer, repaired 
to Caerfiily, in Glamorganſhire, where he 
ſummoned his military tenants of ſouth Wales, 
to riſe in his defence, This ſummons pro- 


ducing no effect, he embarked for Ireland, 


but after having been toſſed about by contrary 
: winds 


met the ſame fate 3 and the revolters ſent the 


and John de Hainault, with a ſtrong body of 


/ 
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winds, he was obliged to land privately at 
Swanſey, and take refuge in the convent of 

5 1} 1: 93 05 
N this time the queen had advanced to 
Hereford, whence ſhe detached the earl of 
Leiceſter,” with ſome Welch noblemen, to 
diſcover the place of Edward's retreat, They 
ſoon gained this intelligence, by bribing the 
natives, who betrayed him to his enemies; 
and he was taken in November, with the eari 
of Arundel, Robert de Baldock, and Simon 
de Reding, in the caſtle of Lantreſſan, and 
Hugh d' Eſpenſer was apprehended in a neigh- 
bouring wood. | 

Edward was removed to Lidbury, and af- 
terwards to the caſtle of Kenilworth, where 
he remained all the winter, in the cuſtody of 
the earl of Leiceſter, who had by this time, 
aſſumed the title of Lancaſter, 

Baldock, Reding, and d*Eſpenſer, were 
removed to Hereford, where John Daniel, 
and Thomas de Muchedeure had already bzen 
beheaded, as friends to the king, who was 
now obliged to ſurrender the great ſeal to his 
ſon, as guardian of the realm, 

Hugh d*Eſpenſer was arraigned before the 
ſame judges, who had condemned his father, 
and underwent the ſame fate with uncommon 
reſolution, His head was ſent to London, 
where the citizens received it with marks of 
brutal joy, and fixed it on the bridge; but 
his ſon Hugh, . about nineteen years of age, 
defended himſelf ſo gallantly, in the caſtle of 
Caerfilly, that he obtained an honourable ca- 
pitulation, by which he and his gariſon, were 
ſecured in their perſons and effects. 

Arundel was beheaded, Robert de Baldock, 
the chancellor, was claimed as an eccleſiaſtic, 
by the biſhop of Hereford, who conveyed 
him to his own houſe, near Fiſh - ſtreet-hill, in 
London, whence he was dragged by the bai- 
hifs and rabble, impriſoned in Newgate, 
where he died in great miſery, of the wounds 
and bruiſes he had received. No place, how- 
ever ſacred, was ſecure from the fury of 
the populace. They plundered the treaſure 
belonging to the chancellor, the earl of 
Arundel, and a company of merchants, called 


the Bardi, who a&ed as bankers to Hugh 


d' Eſpenſer: Anthony d*Eſpagne, an opulent 


merchant, concerned in farming the duty on 


wine, was dragged toa place called No-mans- 


land, and there beheaded by the licentious 
mood. | | 


The houſes of ſeveral noblemen were plund- 
ered, the eccleſiaſtical courts ſhut up, and 
execution of juſtice totally obſtructed ; while 
anarchy, confuſion, and every ſpecies of 
wickedneſs, prevailed in the greateſt degree 
of exceſs, not only in the metropolis, but all 
the principal cities in the kingdom. 


A. D. 1327. Thele violent prececdings 


calling aloud for redreſs, the prince ſummoned 
a parliament in the king's name, at Weſt min- 
ſter, and on the day appointed, the houſe was 
ſurrounded by the populace, inveighing againſt 
the king and his adherents: the biſhop of 
Hereford having declared aloud, that the 
queen could not again co-habit with Edward, 
without the moſt imminent danger of her life ; 
put the queſtion to the parliament, whether 
they would have the father, or the ſon, for 


their king? deſiring them to conſider the al- 


ternative, and give their anſwer next day in 


the afternoon, At the appointed meeting, 


the few adherents of the king, were fo awed 


by the clamours without doors, and the power. 
of the faction within, that they durſt not de- 


liver their ſentiments; and on repetition of 
the queſtion, it was reſolved, that young Ed- 
ward ſhould be raiſed to the throne. According- 
ly, the lords did homage to him ; after which 
he was conducted into Weſtminſter-ha!l, and 
preſented to the populace as their ſovereign 
the archbiſhop harangued the multitude, on 
that maxim, which ſaith, „ The voice of the 
« people is the voice of God;“ and the bi- 
ſhops of Wincheſter and Hereford, held forth 
to the ſame purpoſe. 

Silence being commanded, the prince was 
proclaimed king, and his inauguration ſolem- 
nized. Some of the prelates refuſing to 
ſwear fealty, were forcibly conveyed by the 
populace, to Guildhall, and there compelled, 
not only to take the oath, but folemnly pro- 
miſe to defend and maintain the rights and 
privileges of the city of Loncon, 
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- But as young Edward's. authority could not 
be valid, while his father remained umm- 
peached, it was reſolved formally, to depoſe 
that. unfortunate, manarch. With this view, 
writs were iflued for returoing eight and forty 
members from north and ſouth Wales, in 
order to. ſtrengthen Mortimer's party, 


the ſeſſion, the biſhop of Wincheſter drew up 


fix articles of impeachment againſt the king; 
importing his incapacity for government, as 
apparent from his being biaſſed by wicked 
miniſters, to his own diſhonour, and the pre- 
judice of his ſubjects; his purſuit of objects 
unworthy of his character, and neglect of the 
adminiſtration z his want of military capa- 
city, from which reſulted the loſs of Scot- 
land, together with the territories in Gaſcony 
and Ireland; his diſtreſſing the ſacred church, 
by the proſecution and impriſonment of ec- 
cleſiaſtics; the tendency of his general con- 
duct, to the ruin of the kingdom; and final- 
ly, the propriety of his depoſition, evinced 
by the. notorious evidences. of the former al- 
legations, | | 

| Theſe articles being read in preſence of the 
prince, ſeared on the throne, it was reſolved 
that young Edward ſhould aſſume the reigns of 

vernment, and that Edward II. ſhould no 
longer be ſtiled king of England, but Ed- 
ward of Caernarvon the king's father, 

The queen, at this ſentence, aſſumed a con- 
temptible maſk, ſtraining tears, and even af- 
fecting to ſoon at the news of her huſband's 
depoſition; and the young prince was tutored 
to declare, that he would not accept the crown 
without his father's conſent. 

In order to obviate this objection, and juſ- 
tify the irregularity of their proceedings ; 
the parliament deputed three biſhops, two 
earls, the ſame number of barons, abbots and 
juſtices, with ſome repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, to go to Kenilworth, to acquaint the 
king with their reſolution, 
The prelates viſited him before the reſt, 


and after many profeſſions of regard and at- 
tachment, adviſed him voluntarily to reſign 
the crown, aſſuring him on compliance, of the 
moſt honourable treatment, and of the bad 
effects that would inevitably reſult from his 


| 


chat caſe, to ſet the crown on the head of , 


of all ſentences of baniſhment, outlawries, 


generally kindles to a generous ardour, in be- 


refuſal, as the parliament were determined in 


ſtranger. The timid and irreſolute Edward 
being wrought on by their remonſtrance. 
complied with the propoſal z but when the 
deputies entered his apartment, he was ſo af. 
fected with the proſpe& of being hurkd from 
the ſummit of human grandeur, to the very 
vale of obſcurity, that he fell into a ſwoon, 
from which he was recovered with much gif. 
ficulty. | | 

On recollection of his ſpirits, ſenſible that 
arguments and remoaſtrances would now lit- 
tle avail, after thanking them for the honour 
conferred on his ſon, he formally reſigned the 
regalia, brought thither for that purpoſe ; and 
Sir William Truſſel, who acted as procurator 
for the parliament, renounced in their name, 
the homage and fealty they had ſworn to Ed- 
ward, proteſting they would not hold any thing 
of him as King, nor pay him any farther alle- 
glance, 

The deputies, having reported this tranſ- 
action to the parliament, the queen revived 
from her hypocritical dejeftion, and the prince 
agreed to his own elevation. Accordingly, the 
uſual proclamation of the new accefſion, and 
the peace of the kingdom, was made through- 
out England ; the prince was knighted by 
John de Haincourt, and crowned on Sunday 
the firſt of February, by Walter, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in preſence of many prelates and 
the principal nobilty of the kingdom. 

Soon after the coronation, a petition was 
preſented to parliament, ſupplicating the repeal 
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fines, ranſoms or penalties, denounced againſt 
the Lancaſtrian faction, and the reſtoration of 
their forfeited eſtates, | 
This petition was readily granted, together 
with a general pardon for all offences, com- 
mitted by the queen's adherents to the day of 
the coronation, But the queen and Mortimer 
not content with depriving this unhappy prince 
of his crown, baſely plotted againſt his life. 
They perceived that many perſons of influ- 
ence diſapproved of the king's depoſition, and 
dreaded the compaſſion of the Engliſh, which 
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half of helpleſs diſtreſs ; they foreſaw a re- 


fux of affection towards the unfortunate ſon 
of a glorious and memorable father, and ſuſ- 
pected the effects of Lancaſter's diſpoſicion, 
evinced by the humanity with which he treated 
his royal priſoner. They therefore removed 
him from Kenilworth to Berkley-caftle, in 
Glouceſterſhire, where he was committed to 
the care of Sir John Gurney, and John de 
Montravers, by whom he was alternately 


guarded, 5 | 
Theſe deteſtable wretches, in compliance 


with the orders of their more deteſtable abet- 


tors, hurried him about from one caſtle to 
another, in order to elude his friends endea- 
yours for his releaſe; and in the courſe of 
theſe nocturnal migrations, treated him with 
the moſt barbarous indignities. 


Having by theſe means defeated the deſigns 


of the humane few, who attempted to reſcue 
him from miſery inexpreſſible, they brought 
him back to Berkley-caſtle, where they bru- 
tally put him to torture inconceivable. The 
lenient treatment of the earl of Lancaſter, 
had in ſome meaſure reconciled him to his 
ſituation, and this reſignation tending to the 
confirmation of his health, diſappointed the 
views of his enemies, who therefore directed 
his new keepers to harraſs him with perpetual 
inſults. | 

This direction the miſcreants obeyed, with 
the moſt infernal inventions and obdurate per- 
ſeverance, They contrived horrid noiſes to 
prevent his natural repoſe; they compelled 
him to eat the moſt diſguſtful food; they 
lodged him in a damp tower, not only ex- 
poſed from its height, to the inclemency of 
the weather, bur alſo the ſtench of human 
carcaſes, piled on the roof of his chamber ; 
the wretched apartment in which he lay, was 
generally overflown with rain water, and he 
was ſubj.&ed to perpetual inſults from the 


meaneſt varlets, who were encouraged to treat 


him in that unworthy manner, 
The biſhop of Hereford, who is faid to 
have been the cruel inſtigator of theſe cir- 
cumſtances of horror and chagrin, finding this 
method ineffectual, and apprehenſive of con- 
Ogn puniſhment, ſhould the truth reach the 
0. 18. 
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ears of young Edward, reſolved to anticipate 


ſuch diſcovery, by the immediate murder of 
che old king; for which he contrived a'moſt 


execrable expedicnt, that put an end to his 


life, in the night of the twenty firſt of Sep- 
tember. | | 

The two villains, to whoſe charge this un- 
happy prince was committed, having received 
the biſhop's letter, entered his chamber about 
midnight, and while he lay afleep, ordered 


tae ruffians who attended them, to hold him 


faſt down to the bed, while they thruſt a red 
hot iron up his body, by ſuch a conveyance, 
as prevented any external marks of vio- 
lence, 
The aſſaſſins, deſirous of avoiding ſuſpi- 
cion, and preſuming on the precautions they 
had taken to conceal the cauſe of his death, 
expoled the body to the inſpection of the pub- 
lic ; but though no wound or blemiſh appear- 
ed on the ſkin, the muſcles'of his face were fo 
diſtorted, as plainly to ſhew the exquiſite ago- 
nies he had undergone, and many people at 
a great diſtance, heard the cries and groans he 
uttered, while under theſe inhuman tortures. 
The body, however, was interred without 
farther inquiry, and the regicides, inſtead of 
procuring the rewards they expected, were 
obliged to conſult their own ſafety by flight. 
Thus periſhed,” in the forty-third year of his 
age, and twenticth of his reign, Edward II. 
alter having attoned by his ſufferings, for all 
the errors of his conduct. 
His perſon was graceful, his features regular 


and elegant, his limbs well proportion, and his 


conſtitution robuſt. If we conſider him in a 
mental view, he was deſtitute of thoſe qua- 
lities, which conſtitute the hero, or adorn the 
man. His levity, indolence and irreſolution, 


expoſed him to general contempr, but the 


rand ſource of his ruin, was an ill founded 
and obſtinate affection for favourites, who 
juſtly became the objects of national hatred, 

This incorrigible paſſion, prompted him 
to ſuch meaſures, as rouſed the ſpirit of a 
free people, which inflamed by the intreagues 
of an abandoned woman, involved the king, 
his minion, and all their adherents in one 
common ruin, The death of Edward, and 
S111 | ts 
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its antecedent circumſtances, afford a memo- | 


rable example to ſucceeding princes of the 
dire effects of gratifying private humour, in 

tion to the will or intereſt of the pub- 
lic, as well as indicate the fatal conſequences 
of relying on the guidance of any individual, 


f * 
: * 


in the important affairs of ment. It 
muſt be obſerved, before we cloſe this part 
of our hiſtory, that his peculiar attachment 
to Gaveſton, and the younger d' Eſpenſer, is 


Se 


no where attributed to any unnatural incli- 
nation. | 
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EDWARD III. furnamed of WINDSOR. 


A.D. 8 Edward was raiſed to the 


1327. throne during his minority, the 
rliament appointed a council, conſiſting of 
ve biſhops, three earls, and four barons to 

dire& the affairs of the realm, and Henry, 

earl of Lancaſter, being reſtored to the dig- 
nity of high ſteward of England, was en- 
truſted with the guardianſhip of the young 
_.. 
The ſentences formerly denounced againſt 
Mortimer were now reverſed, on pretence of 


the illegality of this trial, and he was reſtored | 


to his lands and honours, to which were like- 
wiſe added the eſtates of the earls of Arundel, 
and Winton, in North Wales. At the ſame 
time the queen obtained a grant of twenty 
thouſand pounds to pay her debts, and' the 
ſame ſum as a yearly jointure, together with 
all the treaſures of the two d'Eſpenſers, the 
earl of Arundel, and the late chancellor. 
The French ſubjects were all releaſed, and 
their effects reſtored, hoſtilities ceaſed in Gui- 
enne, and peace was re-eſtabliſhed between 
France and England, But the Scots, who 
had no connection with either Iſabella or Ed- 
ward, determined to take advantage of the 


troubles in England, and accordingly, with- 


out any regard to the truce, they attempted to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Norham, where the at- 


tempt, however, miſcarried, thraugh the vi- 
gilance of Sir Rober c Mannours, the governor | 
| ſomewhere between Durham and Carliſle ; but 


of that fortreſs, 


The council, apprized of theſe hoſtilities, | 


diſpatched an embaſſy to Robert de Bruce, com- 
plaining of che infringement of the truce, and 
propoſing a final pacification. Bruce, inſtead 
of complying with the deſign of the depu— 
ties, plainly told them, he would not negle& 
ſo favourable an opportunity of diſtreſſing the 
enemies of his country. | 

He even ſent a bold defiance to the Eng- 
liſh court, threatening an immediate invaſion 
of the northern counties, on Edward's refuſ- 
ing to recognize his claim to the crown of 
Scotland; nor was he leſs peremptory in the 
execution of his threat, by a party of troops 
under the command of the earl of Murray and 
lord Douglas. | 

Edward, in theſe early years, gave ſignal 
proofs of that proweſs, which, in the ſequel 
of life, acquired him fo much renown. He 
raiſed a powerful army, and advanced to 
Durham, where, on intelligence that the 
Scots, to the amount of twenty thouſand, had 
croſſed the Tyne, and ravaged the eaftern 
parts of that country, reſolving to intercept 
their retreat, he divided his army, conſiſting 
of threeſcore thouſand men, into three bodies, 
beſides a ' vanguard. of four thouſand horle, 
which were directed to clear the way, and 
retard the enemy's march, till the whole army 
ſhould come up, and give the enemy battle. 
He ſet out in the middle of July, in queſt of 
the Scotiſh army, which he ſuppoſed to be 


after the troops had undergone great fatigue 
11 
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jn their route, he could perceive no ſigns of 


the enemy, but the ſmoaking ruins of vil- | 


ages he had ſet on fire. At length, after 
ſtrict ſearch, and promiſe of conſiderable re- 
ward on diſcovery, he received intelligence, 
from one of his officers, that they were en- 
camped on the declivity of a hill, beyond the 

river Were. 

Edward then advanced againſt the enemy, 
whom he found already drawn up in order of 
battle, on the declivity of the mountain; but 


the river was ſo full of ſtones, and the ſtream : 


ſo rapid, that the Engliſh could not paſs with- 
out the moſt imminent danger, and the Scots 
had no intention to come to the northern 
bank. 

In this ſituation, both armies remained three 
ſucceſſive days, and the king, who occupied 
the north ſide of the river, hoped he ſhould 
be able to reduce them by famine, having re- 
ceived intimation, that their proviſions were 
entirely expended. 

This proved to be the caſe ; they foreſaw 
the inconveniences of their ſituation, and de- 
camping at midnight, marched ſome miles 
higher up the river, and encamped on the 
brow of another hill, flanked by a wood. 
The Engliſh were no ſooner informed of their 
retreat, than they followed them, ſtill keep- 
ing on the north ſide of the river, and poſted 
themſelves on another mountain, oppolite to 
that which the Scots poſſeſſed. 

While they remained in this poſition, the 
lord Douglas, with a detachment of two 
hundred horſe, forded the river, and enter- 


mg the Engliſh camp, advanced as far as the 


royal tent, with a deſign to ſurprize and carry 

off the king; but the chaplain and chamber- 

lain alarming the guards, Douglas was imme- 

diately furrounded, and eſcaped with much 
difficulty, by cutting himſelf a paſſage through 
| thoſe who oppoſed his retreat. 

This attempt being fruſtrated, the Scots 
retired filently in the night, and paſſing a mo- 
raſs upon hurdles, marched with ſuch expedi- 
tion, by way of Carliſle, that they reached 


their own country, before the Engliſh could 


overtake their rear. f 
Edward was greatly chagrined to be thus 


baffled in his firſt campaign, but as he knew 
it would be in vain to purſue the enemy, he 
retired to York, and there diſbanded the 
greateſt part of his forces. It was during his 
retreat, that he heard of the death of his fa- 
ther, which he appeared moſt ſincrely to la- 
ment, 

A parliament had been called at Lincoln, 
to obtain a ſupply for the proſecution of the 
Scotiſh war, and defraying the expences of 
the king's marriage with Philippa, ſecond 
daughter of William, count of Holland and 
Hainault. This princeſs arrived in England 
about the beginning of December, with a very 
ſplendid retinue. As ſhe approached London, 
ſhe was met by the mayor and aldermen in 
their formalities, who expreſſed their regard 
in a preſent of plate, and ſhe was received in 
the city by a ſolemn proceſſion of the clergy. 
Thence ſhe ſet out for York, where the king 
then reſided, and the nuptials were ſolemnized 
with great magnificence, 

A. D. 1328. Inthe mean time, the Eng- 
hſh and Scotiſh commiſſioners. opened their 
conferences at Newcaſtle, and both parties be- 
ing diſpoſed for a peace, the articles were ad- 
juſted with eaſe and expedition. | 

Mortimer, who had nominated his own ad- 
herents as deputies on this occaſion, thought it 
expedient to ſecure the friendſhip of Scotland, 
where he might find a ſafe retreat, in caſe he 
ſhould be proſecuted like former favourites, 
an event he had great reaſon to apprehend from 
the hatred of the Engliſh nation, he had al- 
ready incurred, 

On the other hand, Robert de Bruce was 
pow in the decline of life, and very ſollicitous 
of leaving his fon, who was only in the eighth 
year of his age, in peace and harmony with 
his neighbours, eſpecially as Douglas, on 
whoſe vaiour and fidelity he chicfly relied, had 
engaged to proceed on a cruſade ; beſides, 
the principal nobility were deſirous bf effect. 
ing an accommodation, by which they would 
be reſtored to their poſſeſſions in Scotland. 

In theſe circumſtances, a treaty was con- 
cluded on ſuch terms, as Bruce, at any other 
junctute, could never have obtained, after a 
ſeries of ſucceſs. It was ſtipulated, that the 

kingdom 
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kingdom of Scotland, ſhould remain for ever 
divided from England, by the ſame marches 


that diſtinguiſhed it in the reign of Alexander 


HI. that Edward would for himſelf, his heirs 


and ſucceſſors, releaſe Robert Bruce from all 
obligations, conventions and agreements, made 
with any of his predeceſſors, touching the 
ſubjection of that kingdom, and declare all 
Charters, deeds and inſtruments, relative there- 
to, null and void ; chat Robert Bruce ſhould 
be acknowiedged lawful ſovereign of that in- 
dependent kingdom; and that Edward's eldeſt 
ſiſter, Jane, ſhould be married to David, 
prince of Scotland ; that Robert ſhould pay 
thirty thouſand marks to the king of Eng- 
land, as an indemnification for the damage 
his ſubjects ſuſtained from the Scots in their 
late irruptions; that the ſubjects of both crowns 
ſhould be reſtored to the legal properties in each 
kingdom; that Edward ſhould uſe his intereſt 
with the pope, to remove the ſentence of ex- 
communication and interdict, denounced a- 
gainſt the king and ſubjects of Scotland; and 
that he ſhould reſtore to Robert, the regalia 
and records of his realm, which had been car- 
ried away by Edward I. together with the 
original roll of homage, by which John Ba- 
Hol, and the freeholders of Scotland, recog- 
nized the ſuperiority of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, . 

This inglorious treaty excited an univerſal 
clamour in the kingdom, nor can it be ſup. 
poſed, Edward would have ſubmitted to it, 
had he not been actuated by more aſpiring 
views, which, therefore, more effectually flat- 
tered his ambition. Mortimer and the queen 
perſuaded him, that he was the preſumptive 
heir to the crown of France, which was now 
vacant by the death of Charles the Fair, with- 
out male iſſue, The pleaſing proſpect of unit- 
ing two powerful kingdoms in his own per- 
ſon, diverted his attention from the reduction 
of Scotland, and fixed it wholly on the de- 
ſired union, if it ſhould appear that the queen 
of France, who was pregnant at her huſband's 
death, ſhould be delivered of a female child. 
Thus blinded by his own ambition, and the 
artful inſinuations of Iſabella and Mortimer, 
he granted powers of procuration to the bi- 


offices of truſt and 


ſhops of Worceſter and Lincoln, to maintain 
his right to the crown of France, notwith. 
ing the claim of Philip de Valois, fon of 
Charles de Valois, brother to Philip the 
Fair, 

He likewiſe ſummoned a. great council at 
Saliſbury, at which, though the members 
were inhibited from appearing with force, or 
arms, ↄn pain of forfeiture, Mortimer attend. 
ed, wifi a ſtrong body of armed adherents, 


in contempt of the prohibition, 


The earl of Lancaſter, and other noble. 
men, being informed of this circumſtance on 


their way, began to ſuſpect the deſigns of 


that wicked miniſter, and therefore proceeded 
no farther than Wincheſter ; and it ſoon ap- 
peared that their ſuſpicions were too well 
founded; for while the other members aſſem- 
bled in parliament, and were deliberating on the 
affairs of the nation, Mortimer, with a party 
of armed men, broke open the doors, and 
threatened them with death, if they preſumed 
to ſpeak, or act, in any thing contrary to his 
inclination, Enraged, and terrified at this 
inſult, they withdrew, without coming to any 
reſolution; and the noblemen at Wincheſter, 
thought it neceſſary to retire, beyond the 
reach of ſuch an inſolent tyrant, who had even 
preſſed the king to march againſt them in an 


| hoſtile manner. 


Mortimer now uſurped the government, by 
virtue of the aſcendancy he had gained over 
the queen mother and her ſon, who acted al- 
together by his direction. He beſtowed all 
profit on his creatures, 
and ſquander'd his maſter's treaſure on the 
gratification of his vanity, which was equal to 
that of Gaveſton. 

Nor was his inſolence inferior to his vanity, 
he treated his ſuperiors and equals, with the 
moſt ſupercilious contempt ; he proſecuted all 


who preſumed to blame his conduct, or op- 


oſe his meaſures ; he rendered the king inac- 
ceſſible to all but his own adherents, and pre- 
vented the earl of Lancaſter himſelf, who had 


been entruſted with the care of his perſon, 


from conferring with him on the affairs of the 
nation. ä 


Th is 


r 


* 


This nobleman, and ſeveral other barons, 
were highly incenſed at the arrogance of this 
inſolent upſtart, and now ſeeing the freedom 
of parliament deſtroyed, by his late outrage- 
ous behaviour at Saliſbury, they began to con- 
cert meaſures for obtaining redreſs in another 
manner; and accordingly met in private, and 


They determined to charge hi ith the 
correſpondence with the enemy, in conſequence 
of which, they alledged, the Scots had effe&- 
ed their laſt retreat from England, 
The new archbiſhop of Canterbury, toge- 
ther with the prelates of London and Welt- 
minſter, embarked in this affociation, and 
were ſoon joined by the earls of Norfolk and 
Kent, the lords Wake, Audely, and other 
barons of diſtinction. They held conferences 
at London, to deliberate on articles of im- 
peachment againſt Mortimer, and determined 
to enquire into the king's death, as well as de- 
mand a reſumption of the forfeited eſtates 
and caſtles, granted to the queen mother, and 
her minion, to the great detriment of the royal 
revenue. | | tea 
A.D. 1329. Having ſettled theſe points, 
they held a general meeting at St. Paul's, 
where they entered into an aſſociation, to 
procure certain ordinances for the good of 
the kingdom, and deputed the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the biſhop of London, and 
the earls of Kent and Marechal, to ſol- 
licit the king's aſſent to their propoſal. But 
the two latter, were detached from the party, 
by the allurements of the court, and the pre- 
late endeavoured to effect a peace on the beſt 
terms they could procure for their confede- 
rates, 8 
By this time, Mortimer had raiſed an army, 
ſurprized Leiceſter, and ravaged the lands of 
the earl of Lancaſter, and that nobleman col- 
lected his forces, with which he advanced as 
far as Bedford, againſt the aggreſſor. , The 
court dreaded an tn{urrection of the commons, 
in favour of Lancaſter, who had acquired 
great popularity, and the city of London had 
already eſpouſed his cauſe. 6 

- was therefore agreed that all grievances 
No. 18, 
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formed a confederacy for their mutual ſafety. 


murder of the late king, and a treaſonable | 


539 
ſhould be redreſſed, and all errors in the ad- 
miniſtration corrected, in the next parliament, - 
which, however, the king found an excuſe to 
poſtpone, He'had been ſummoned by Philip. 
de Valois, king of France, to do homage for 
the dominions he held from that crown, Ac- 
cordingly he failed from Dover in May, and 
having done homage to the French king, at 
Amiens, returned to England in June. 

During the king's abſence, died Robert 
Bruce, king of Scotland, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and twenty-third of his reign ; 
the courſe of the tranſactions of which, have 
convinced poſterity, how perfectly he under- 
ſtood the intereſt of his country, and the ge- 
nius of her government. Through his in- 
ſtruction, his generals and ſtateſmen, though 
ſuperior in years, acquired their martial and 
political knowledge, and all they could ac- 
compliſh after his death, was to preſerve a 
few faint remains of his glory. | 
A. D. 1330. The earl of Kent, by no- 
bly oppoſing the unconſtitutional meaſures of 
Mortimer, was, by that vileſt of miniſters, 
doomed to deſtruction, and accordingly im- 
peached of high treaſon, before the parlia- 
ment, where none but his own creatures at- 
tended, and who condemned that nobleman to 
loſe his head. | | 

But ſo deteſtable did this unjuſt and barba- 


rous ſentence appear in the eyes of the public, 


that not a man could be found, abandoned 
enough to ſtrike the blow; ſo that this wor- 
thy nobleman, remained from morning till 
night, on the ſcaffold, a glaring inſtance of 
the malice of a court, and incommuleration of 
a people. At length, the ſentence was exe- 
cuted by a felon from the marſhalſea, who, 


- 9 Re . 0 
as a reward for his ſervice, received a free 


pardon for the crimes he had committed. 

The king expreſſed great concern for his 

uncle's death, and ordered his body to be in- 

terred in the Dominican convent, at Win- 
cheſter. At the ſame time, ſeveral other no- 

blemen were proſecuted, for treaſonable de- 
ſigns; in order to intimidate the opponents of 
Mortimer, and gratify his avarice, with for- 
feited eſtates, fines, and ranſoms; but though 

theſe iniquitous proceedings were ſuffered for a 

& Tt ſhort 


* 
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ſhort time, they at length involved the nai 133 
in deſerved perdition. 2 


In the courſe of this year, the queen was 


delived at Woodſtock, of a ſon, who was 
called Edward, and lived to acquire great re- 
nown, under - the name of the Black Prince. 


This event filled the nation with joy, and | 


was productive of a happy turn in the admi- 
niſtration of affairs. 'The king, having now 
attained to the age of eighteen years, and ho- 


nour of being a father, ſcorned the direction | 


of a tutor. 1 

He now plainly diſcerned the effects of the 
pride, inſolence, and rapacious diſpoſition of 
Mortimer, the obje& of the people's abhor- 
rence z nor could he be ignorant of his ſcan- 
dalous familiarity with the queen dowager. 
Theſe circumſtances, had ſo great an effect 
on the mind of Edward, that he could not 
conceal the averſion he had taken. to Mor- 
timer. This reverſe of affection, was no 
ſooner known, than thoſe who had acceſs to 
his majeſty, vied with each other, in divulg- 
ing the particulars of his abondoned life, and 
arbitrary proceedings. They repreſented the 
murder of the late king, and the death of the 
earl of Kent, as the partial execution of a 
ſcheme he had formed to deſtroy the whole 
royal family, and Edward believed he had 
every thing to fear, from a miſcreant, who 
had brought both his father and uncle to an 
untimely end. Though ſenſible of the dif- 
ficulties that would attend any attempt to de- 
prive Mortimer of his power, he was deter- 
mined to undertake it, and accordingly ad- 
mitted lord Montacute into his confidence. 

This nobleman imparted the deſign to other 
barons, all of whom concurred, in adviſing 


the plot that 'was formed againſt him, pro- 
poſed to render it abortive, by ſeizing the 
perſons of thoſe noblemen, - whoſe attachment 
he had reaſon to ſuſpect. Mean while, the 
conſpirators were lodged about a mile from 
the town, where they had opportunity of con- 
ſulting about the execution of their ſcheme, 
which was judged impracticable at that time, 
without the concurrence of Sir William Eland, 


} governor of the caſtle. 


He was therefore founded on the ſubje&, 
by lord Montacute, and found zealous for the 
king's ſervice, but could not admit them into 
the tortreſs, the queen having ordered all the 
locks to be altered, and the keys to be carried 
every night into her apartment, Neverthe- 
leſs, he projected another expedient, which as 
effectually ſubſerved their purpoſe. On the 


weſtern fide of the caſtle, was an old cavern 


the mouth of a ſubterraneous paſſage, that 
led into the caſtle, through which he engaged 
to conduct them to Mortimer's chamber. 
Accordingly, the lords Montacute, Mo- 
lins, Uffond, Stafford, and Clington, with 
Sir John Nevil, of Hornby, Sir Humphrey, 
Sir Edward, and Sir William de Bohun, were 
ſelected for the enterprize. Theſe, and Sir 
William Eland, took horſe, and left Not- 
tingham in the afternoon, fo that Mortimer 
imagined they were fled to avoid his reſent- 
ment, but they returned about midnight, and 
entering the dark paſſage, which to this day 
is known by the name of Mortimer's hole, 
reached the chief turret of the caſtle, whence 
they proceeded to the chamber adjoining to 
the queen's apartment, where they found 
Mortimer, with the biſhop of Lincoln, and 


others of his party, in cloſe conſultation, and 


to apprehend Mortimer, during the ſeſſion of took him priſoner, after killing Sir Hugh de 


parliament, ſummoned to meet about Micha- 
elmis, at Nottingham. The king intended 
to ſecure the caſtle of that place, but the 


een and Mortimer anticipated his deſign, 


by going thither- before him, and taking up 


their reſidence in the fortreſs, ſo that on the 


arrival of the king, there was no room for his 
retinue, though he was himſelf admitted with 
three or four domeſtics. 

Mortimer, having received intimation of 


Turplinton, and Richard de Monmouth, who 
drew their ſwords in his defence. 

The queen hearing the noiſe, and dreading 
their deſign, called aloud: in the French lan- 
guage, to Edward, whom ſhe ſuppoſed to be 
at the head of the party, Fair fon, Fair 
„ fon! have pity on the gentle Mortimer.“ 
Her entreaties being diſregarded, ſhe ruſhed 
into the room among the conſpirators, ard 


earneſtly beſought them, to do no injury 1 
5 
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his perſon, for he was a worthy Knight, her 
dear friend, and well beloved couſin. 

This exploit was conducted with ſuch pri- 
vacy and diſpatch, that the towns. people knew 
nothing of it. till next morning, when the 
royaliſts apprehended two of Mortimer's ſons, 
and ſeveral of his adherents, who lodged in 
the caſtle. All the priſoners were committed 
to the Tower of London, and the king im- 


mediately iſſued a proclamation, ſignitying, 


that he had taken the reins of government in- 
to his own hands, and would redreſs the griev- 
ances of the people. | | 

He then repaired to Leiceſter, where he iſ- 
ſued writs, for a new parliament to meet at 
Weſtminſter, where all perſons aggrieved by 
the late adminiſtration, were invited to pre- 
ſent their injuries, in order to obtain ſatisfac- 
tion. Accordingly an impeachment was ex- 
hibited againſt Mortimer and his adherents. 

He was accuſed of ſetting the queen-mo- 
ther at variance with her huſband ; of pro- 
curing exorbitant grants, to the prejudice of 
the royal revenue; of embezzling the king's 
jewels and treaſures ; of conſpiring to deſtroy 
his majeſty's beſt friends; of obtaining par- 
don for two hundred Iriſhmen, who had baſe- 
ly murdered many of the king's liege ſub- 
jets z of extorting ſoldiers from the knights 
of ſhires, and of laying arbitrary fines on the 
military tenants of the crown, for diſpenſing 
with their ſervice in the war of Guienne; of 
aſſuming the regal power, and uſurping the 
adminiſtration ; of inſulting the prelates, aſ- 
ſembled in the parliament at Saliſbury ; of 
perſuading to march in an hoſtile manner, 
againſt the earl of Lancaſter, and other peers, 
who had tarried at Wincheſter; of impoſing 
exceſſive fines on that nobleman, and others, 
contrary to the capitulation of Bedford ; of 
treacherouſly contriving the death of the earl 
of Kent; and removing the late king from 
Kenilworth, to Berkley-caſtle, where he was 
inhumanly murdered by his accomplices. 
Theſe facts were ſo notorious, that without 
examining witneſſes, or hearing his defence, 


he was voted guilty of high treaſon, and con- 


demned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered ; | 
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and this ſentence. was executed, at a place 


called the Elmes, about a mile from London, 


where his body hung two days on the com- 
mon gibbet. | 

Simon de Bereford underwent the ſame fate; 
and the hke ſentence was paſſed on Montra- 
vers, Deverel, Gournay, Ogle, and Bayons, 
who had been concerned in the murder of the 
late king. 

The noblemen and others, who had aſſiſted 
in ſeizing Mortimer, were rewarded, the at- 
tainder of the earl of Kent reverſed, and 
Richard, earl of Arundel, reſtored to the ho- 
nours and poſſeſſions of his father. The 
queen dowager was ſtripped of her eſtates, 
and reduced to an annuity of four thouſand 
pounds, 

A. D. 1331. The late commotions, had 
given riſe to ſeveral] bands of ficebooters, who 
had fixed their haunts and habitations, in dif- 
ferent foreſts, whence they made occaſional 
incurſion, to rob travellers, and lay the coun- 
try under contribution, They had ſet the ci- 
vil power at defiance, and being protected by 
ſome of the nobility, became ſo inſolent, as 
to ſeize the judges on their circuits, and ob- 
liged them to pay ranſoms for their lives and 
liberties. In order to deliver the kingdom 
from this annoyance, the parliament prohibit- 
ed juſts and tournaments, which ſerved as oc- 
caſions of rendezvous, to armed men. 

The lords were commanded to withdraw 
their protection from theſe lawleſs delinquents, 
againſt whom the king marched in perſon, 
with fuch ſucceſs, that after having defeated 
them in ſeveral rencounters, he killed, took, 
or expelled every one of them out of the 
kingdom; and thus freed the nation from 
ſuch banditti, during the remainder of his 
| reign. 

A. D. 1332. Though it had been ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty with Robert de Bruce, that 
the Ergliſh barons ſhould be reſtored to the 
eſtates they had formerly poſſeſſed in Scotland, 
ſ-veral of them were debarred the benefit of 
that article, A 

Edward had interpoſed with the regency 


of Scotland, in favour of thoſe noblemen, 
and 
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and was ſtill amuſed* with evaſive replies, 


whence he inferred the Scots reſolution of 
maintaining the lands they had uſurped. Ner 
was this the only cauſe of complaint againſt 
chem; they had ſcized the town of Upſetling- 
ton, which, though ſituated on the northern 
ſide of the Tweed, belonged to the biſhopric 
of Durham. Theſe infringements of the 
treaty, determined Edward to renounce the 
allegiance, at the expiration of four years, a 
term he had promiſed on bond, to the pope, 
to obſerve it inviolate. In the mean time, 
the Engliſh nobility determined to proſecute 
their right, by force of arms, and with this 
view applied to Edward, fon of John Baliol, 
who at his father's death, had been left a mi- 
nor, and priſoner in England. This applica- 
tion was very agreeable to the enterpriſing Ba- 
liol, who conſidered this as a favourable op- 
portunity of recovering his father's crown. 
The barons, accordingly, prepared for the 
expedition, and embarking their forces at 
Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire, landed at Kinghorn, 
in the beginning of Auguſt, Sir Alexander 
Seyton, at the head of the Fifeſhire militia, 
endeavoured to oppoſe their landing; but was 
routed, and ſlain, with nine hundred of his 
followers. | 

Baliol, advancing to Dumferling, found a 
magazine of arms, which he diſtributed a- 
mongſt thoſe who joined his banner in Scot- 
land. He then proceeded to Gladſmuir, 
where Donald, earl of Marre, the new re- 
gent was encamped at the head of a nume- 
rous army, while an advanced guard, poſted 
themſelves on the other ſide of the river, to 
oppoſe the paſſage of the Engliſh, 


Confiding in their numbers, and the depth 


of the river, they lay in a very ſupine manner, 
a circumſtance which induced Baliol to ford 
the river, at a place called Dupling. Having 
performed this in the night, he attacked the 
enemy with ſuch 1mpetuoſity, that they were 
routed before the morning. The earl of 
Marre, who lay with the main army at ſome 
miles diſtance, propoſcd to reduce the Eng- 
};/h by famine ; but Robert, earl of Carrick, 
naturally headſtrong and impstuous, treated 
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this propoſal as the effect of treachery and 
cowardice z in conſequence of which, theſe 
ferocious chiefs ruſhed forward againſt the 
enemy, with the utmoſt precipitation, while 
their followers ran after them in great dif- 
order. Such, therefore, was the confuſion of 
this attack, that when they came to the nar. 
row paſſage, men and horſes tumbled over 
one another, and lay an eaſy prey to the ene- 
my, who made a terrible ſlaughter. Both the 
leaders were lain, together with Alan, earl of 
Montreith, Campbel, earl of Athol, the 
lords Neile and Alexander Bruce, Robert, 
lord Keith, a great number of knights and 
gentlemen, and above twelve thouſand ſol- 
diers, whereas the loſs of the Engliſh was 
very inconſiderable. , 

Baliol, elated with this ſucceſs, advanced to 
Perth, and finding it well ſtored with provi- 
ſions, employed his troops in repairing the 
fortifications. The neceſſity of this precau- 
tion, ſoon appeared, for it was ſcarcely exe- 
cuted, when he found himſelf beſieged by 
Patrick, earl of Dunbar, and Archibald 
Douglas, who had raiſed a conſiderable num- 
ber of hardy troops on the border, and as 
they were too late to prevent the diſaſter of 
Gladſmuir, now determined to block up the 
victor, and reduce him by famine. 

To effect this, they diſpatched orders to John 
Crabbe, a Flemiſh ſailor, whom they had en- 
liſted into their ſervice, to deſtroy the Engliſh 
fleet ſtationed at the mouth of the Tay, for 
the convenience of ſupplying the army with 
proviſions, Crabbe attacked them with great 
fury, but met with ſuch a warm reception, 
that inſtead of demoliſhing the enemy, all his 
own veſſels were <ither burnt or taken; and 
the Scotiſh generals, finding their ſcheme 
abortive, retired from the ſiege, and diſmiſſcd 
their forces, 

The Scots, aſtoniſhed at the ſucceſs of the 
Engliſh arms, and intimidated at the loſs ahey 
had ſuſtained, gave over all thoughts of fur- 
ther reſiſtance, and Baliol was crowned king 
of Scotland, at Scone, in the month of Sep- 
tember. A truce was allo concluded with the 
Bruſian party, till the enſuing Candle mas, 

while 
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while the young David Bruce, with his af- 


fanced queen, repaired to France, and were 
kindly received by Philip. 
A. D. 1333. This unexpected revolution, 


, 


jaduced Edward to ſummon a parliament at 


York, in order to deliberate on the regulation 
of his future conduct, but nothing was con- 
cluded in that aſſembly. Before this meeting, 
the king had an interview at Roxburg, with 
Baliol, who did homage for the kingdom of 
Scotland, aſſigned the town, caſtle, and ſhire 
of Berwick, in part of two thouſand pounds, 
to be paid annually, to the king of England ; 


to aſſiſt him in his wars with a certain number 


of troops, and to marry his ſiſter Jane, 
provided her conſent could be obtained, and 
her contract with David Bruce annuled. 

HBaliol, after his coronation, left Perth to 
the care of Duncan, earl of Fife, and directed 
his march towards Roxburg, and was attack- 


ed in his route by Andrew Murray, whom he 


defeated and took priſoner, Baliol, confiding 
in the ſubmiſſion of the kingdom, and the 
truce that had been concluded, had diſmiſſed 
his troops, and repaired to Anan, where he 
propoſed to hold his parliament. of 
The Bruſian party, regardleſs of the truce, 
determined to ſeize this opportunity of ſur- 
| prizing him and his attendants, and executed 
their project, with ſuch ſecrecy. and diſpatch, 
that Baliol had hardly time to mount a horſe, 
without bridle or ſaddle, on which he made 
his eſcape to Carliſle, with great difficulty, 
while his followers fell into the hands of the 
| enemy, and his own brother Henry loſt his 
life, after having atchieved miracles of va- 
Jour in attempting to effect a retreat. 
The Scots, elated with this ſucceſs, made in- 
curſtons into Cumberland, which they waſted 
without oppoſition; and Edward, incenſed at 
this injury, renounced the treaty, and declar- 
ed for Edward Baliol. | 
Hoſtilities were now commenced on both 
ſides, and frequent ſkirmiſhes enſued, in one 
| of which Sir William Douglas was defeated 
and taken by Sir Anthony Lacey. In the mean 
time, Edward appointed a rendezvous of his 
army at Newcaſtle upon Tyne; whence he 
1 the beginning of May to inveſt 
O. 1 | 


— 


— 


Ber wick. 


bility of Scotland. 


were terribly galled by the arrows of the Eng- 


Berwick, and . accordingly began the ſiege 


without delay. The frontier. was well ſupplied 


with ſtores, and furniſhed with a ſtrong gari- 
ſon, under the command of Sir William Keith, 
governor of the town, and Patrick Dunbar, 


earl of Marche, guardian of the caſtle. 


Theſe leaders behaved ſo gallantly, that 
Edward, after ſeveral unſucceſsful attacks, re- 
ſolved to convert the fiege. into a blockade and 


reduce them by famine, and advance in the 


mean time into the heart of Scotland, in hopes 
of forcing the guardian to a general engage- 


ment. 


Accordingly having left the conduct of the 
ſiege to Baliol, he advanced as far as Edin- 
burgh without any other oppoſition than that 
of being incommoded in his march by the de- 


tachment of Douglas, who wilely avoided a 
general engagement. 


After this incurſion he returned to Berwick, 
and reſumed the ſiege with freſh vigour z nor 
could he be deterred from his purpoſe, though 
Douglas marched into England and inveſted 
the very caſtle in which the queen reſided. 
Edward, who knew the place was well fortifi- 
ed, and the Scots deſtitute of every imple- 
ment for carrying on a fiege, conſidered the 


attempt as an artifice to draw him from Ber- 


wick, which he was determined to reduce at 
all events. The Scots made a gallant delicnce, 
till the greater part of their fortifications were 
demoliſhed, when they demanded a truce for 
five days, on condition of ſurrender if not re- 


lieved before the expiration of that term. 


Sir William de Keith, having obtained a 
ſafe conduct, repaired to Banborough, and 
entreated Douglas to march to the relief of 
Douglas accordingly arrived at 
Bothville, near Halidowne-hill, on the nine- 


teenth of July, and drew up his forces in four 


diviſions, commanded by the principal no- 


The Engliſh were poſted upon the hill, 


drawn up in four battalions, and flanked with 


archers. In this poſture Edward waited the 


.attack of the enemy, who began to aſcend the 


hill with great intrepedity, but met with ſuch 
a reception as ſoon checked their career. They 


uh, 
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liſh; greatly incommoded by the huge ſtones || Engliſh: noblemen, at the. expence of Scotiſ 


That rolled down 


upon them, and their general 


being killed by a ſpear, they fell into diſ. 


order and conſternation. f 

Ed ward, embracing ſo favourable an op- 
portunity, ordered John lord D 
them in the flank with a body of light- armed 
foot, while he himſelf charged them in front, 


with a choice brigade of men at arms, and 


archers on horſeback. The men at arms in 
the Scotiſh army had diſmounted to begin the 
attack, by which means, being incapable either 
of making reſiſtance, or having recourſe to 
flight, they were ſurrounded on all hands, and 
-a horrible carnage enſued. 
The Scots ſuſtained, according to the moſt 
ble computation, the loſs of about fifteen 
thouſand men, amongſt whom was the greateſt 
part of their principal nobility. This fignal 
victory was obtained with a very inconſiderable 
loſs on the part of the Engliſh, and the town 
and caſtle of Berwick ſurrendered next day 
according to agreement. 

Edward executed all the articles of the capi- 
tulation with great punctuality ; the Scotiſh 
inhabitants had time granted them to remove 

their effects, and thoſe permitted to ſtay who 
were diſpoſed to take the oaths to the Enghſh 
government. Patrick Dunbar entered into 
Edward's ſervice, and, in conjunction with 
Henry lord Piercy, was intruſted with the 
guardianſnip of Lothian and Galloway. The 
town of Berwick was annexed to the crown of 
England; and Edward, leaving a conſiderable 
army with Baliol to complete the reduction of 
Scotland, returned to England. 

Baliol purſued his conqueſts with very little 
oppoſition, and reduced all the caſtles except 
thoſe of Dumbritton, Urquhart, and two or 
three others that were deemed impregnable. 
He then ſummoned a parliament to meet 
at Edinburgh, where the charters of 

to the king of England, fubſcribed by Baliol, 
were ſolemnly confirmed; David earl of Athol, 
the lords Beaumont and Talbot, were put in 
poſſeſſion of the eſtates they claimed in Scot- 
land. Heory de Piercy was gratified with the 
caſtle of Lochmaban, which belonged to the 
carl of Murray, and grants were made to other 


arcy to attack 


1 


as the im} 


proprietors. But theſe meaſures. were extreme. 
ly impolitic, as they rendered the perſons, thus 
deprived of their proviſions, deſperate, as well 
placable enemies of Baliol. At the 
ſame time, the Scots in general, who enter. 
| tained high notions of the glory and honour of 
their nation, at once defpiled and hated 
prince, who had ſo ſhamefully reſigned that 
freedom and independence, which they had 
long maintained at the expence of much blood 
and treaſure. Nor were theſe the only in. 
ſtances of his imprudence ; he diſobliged the 
lord Beaumont, who had been the firſt author 
and chief ſupport of the enterprize, by dif: 
membering the earldom of Bucan, which he 
claimed in right of his wife, in favour of 
Alexander Mowbray, who had ſome preten- 
ſions to a part of the inheritance, 
A. D. 1334. Baliol ſoon perceived his 
error, nor could he regain the friends he had 
loſt, many of whom by this time diſperſed, 
and had already enrolled themſelves among 
the adherents of David, Some of the prelates 
and noblemen of the party had retired into 
France, and follicited ſuccours from Philip, 
who accordingly ſent a body of troops to aſſiſt 
them againſt Baliol, by which means they re- 
duced all the northern parts of Scotland. 
A. D. 1335. This revolution induced king 
Edward to ſummon his military tenants to 
meet early in the ſpring, and in the mean 
time to ſend an army to the aſſiſtance of Ba- 
liol z who, thus re-inforced, over-ran all the 
weſtern parts of Scotland. 5 
While Baliol was thus extending his con- 
queſts, Edward entered the kingdom by the 
way of Berwick, and made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs without meeting with the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion; but in his-return, was informed of the 
defe@ion of Patrick Dunbar, who had formal- 
ly renounced his allegiance. This revolt would 
doubtleſs have been attended with the ſiege of 
his caſtle, had not hoſtilities been ſuſpended 
by the arrival of ambaſſadors from France, 
ſent to mediate a peace between the Scots and 
Engliſh. A nſion of arms was agreed on 
till Midſummer, but the terms of accommo- 


dation propoſed by the ambaſſadors, were e. 
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jected by by Edward, who determined to reduce 
the Scots to abſolute ſubmiſſion. 

The time of ſuſpenſion being expired, Ed- 

divided his army into two bodies, who 

after ravaging the countries. through which 
they paſſed, met at Perth, whence Edward 

detatched a body of troops, under. the com- 

mand of his brother, to ravage the four north- 
ern counties of Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and 

Cunningham, where the Bruſian intereſt prin- 
cipally prevailed; there they were met by a 

party of Scots, commanded by the earl of 
Marche, and Sir William Douglas, and 4 
very obſtinate engagement enſued, in which 

their army was routed with conſiderable 
ſlaughter. This defeat ſo intimidated the 
Bruſian party, that they determined to apply 

to the Engliſh monarch for a peace.  Accord- 
ingly application was made to Edward, who, 

as the ſeaſon was now far advanced, liſtened to 
their pr 
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opoſal, and a treaty was "after ſome 
debates, concluded, on condition, that the 
Scotiſh noblemen ſhould have the benefit of 
a general amneſty, enjoy their lands, honours 
and offices in Scotland, and recover the poſ- 

- ſeſſion of their eſtates in England, which had 
been confiſcated z that the kirk, and boroughs. 
of Scotland ſhould enjoy all their privileges, 
and franchiſes, and all the offices of the crown 
and kingdom beſtowed on natives only, ex- 
cept in ſome particular caſes, where king Ed- 
ward Bahiol might ſee reaſon to exert his pre- 
rogative, in behalf of parens of a different 
nation. 

To theſe articles, which were ſigned at 
Perth, in the month of Auguſt, ſeveral of 


held out till September, in hopes of being 
ſuccoured from France, finding themſelves 
diſappointed from that quarter, ſubmitted to 
the terms. of the following agreement : 


ſhould fucceed him on the throne, and in the 
mean time, be honourably maintained at Lon- 
don. They even engaged for David's appear- 
ance in. the Engliſi parliament which was to 
be held after Michaelmas, in London, to ſtand 
the award of the king and his council. 
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the Scotiſh nobility  acceded, and ſome Who 


That on the demiſe of Baliol, David Bruce 


In the mean time, Andrew Murray, the re- 


7TH 


gent, and the greater part of the Scotiſh na- 


tion, who did not affent to this treaty,” ſtill 
continued to annoy the Engliſh, and the' ad- 
herents of Baliol, with freſh incurſions, and 
attacks, in one of which, the earl or Arhot 
was defeated and lain, 1 7 

This advantage ind uced Edvard to cotiedaſs 
a truce, which was to continue till the ninth of 
May the following year. This ſuſpenſion was 
conſidered as a prelude to a peace, and con- 
ferences were immediately opened at New- 
caſtle, whither the regent, Sir William Doug- 
las, Sir William Keith, and Robert Lauther, 
repaired on the faith of a ſafe conduct, which 
was alſo granted to ſix other commiſſioners of 
the ſame nation, deputed by David Bruce, 
to aſſiſt at the negotiation, 

A. D. 1336. The French envoys, under 
the diſguiſe of mediators, ſtarted ſuch dificult- 
ies, as rendered the conference ineffectual. 
Beſides, Philip had publickly declared, that 
he would ſupport his allies the Scots; he had 
already fupplied them with conſiderable ſup- 
plies of men, money, and ammunition,” and 
now cajoled them with the promiſe of ſuch 
effectual aſſiſtance, that the deputies infiſted 
on very exorbitant terms, ſo that the treaty 
was broken off, and they determined to renew 
hoſtilities, immediately after the expiration of 
the truce, 

Edward, foreſeeing that this would be the 
reſult of the negotiation, had therefore con- 
tinued His military preparations. He had ac- 
quired ſuch popularity by enacting ſeveral 
wholeſome laws, relative to commerce and the 
public peace, that his ſubjects chearfully grant. 
ed conſiderable ſubſidies for maintaining and 
improving the conqueſts he had made in Scot- 
land. Thus ſupplied, he ſummoned his mili- 
tary tenants, to meet him in the north, ſo as 
to be ready to invade Scotland at the expira- 
tion of the truce, and conferred the chief 
command of the army, on Henry, ſon to 
the old earl of Lancaſter. 

In the latter end of June, he aſſembled a 
parliament at Northampton, to concert mea- 
ſures for defeating the defigns of France, 
whence an invaſion was expected; and dur- 
ing their deliberations, he received ta 
| | that 
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that Murry the regent, had taken the field, re- 
duced the caſtles of St. Andrews and Bothwel, 
and inveſted thoſe of Stirling and Lochindo- 
ris. Edward, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
repaired immediately to, Berwick, where being 
joined by a body of troops, he proceeded to 
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arrival, made a deſperate 


The enemy on his 
aſſault upon the caſtle of Stirling, in which Sir 
William de Keith was ſlain; but being repulſ- 
ed in this attempt with great loſs, and hearing 
that Edward was advancing to the relief of 
the place, they abandoned that enterprize, as 
well as the ſiege of Lochindoris, and retired 
to their faſtneſſes to avoid a general engage- 
ment. | 
The king directed his march through Athol, 
to Inverneſs, and thence by Elgin, through 
the ſhire of Murray, which he laid deſolate. 
The town of Aberdeen was reduced to aſhes, 
and Edward, having proceeded to the north- 
ern extremity of Scotland, returned to Perth, 
leaving the country a wild and dreary waſte. 
In the mean time, his brother, John of El- 
tham; filled the ſhires of Galloway, Carrick, 
Kyle, and Cunningham with flaughter and 
devaſtation. During theſe tranſactions, the 
French king equipped 
for their relief, and appointed their young 
king David, admiral of his fleet, which 
ſcoured the iſles of Wight, Jerſey, and Guern- 
ſey. The king, though deſirous of avoiding 
a rupture with France, till he had compleated 
the conqueſt, of Scotland, yet found it neceſ- 
fary to provide for the defence of his king- 
dom. | 7 
With this view, he ordered a ſtrong fleet 
from Bayonne, to cruize in the Engliſh chan- 
nel, and prevailed on the ſtates of Genoa and 
Provence, to prevent the French monarch 
from making warlike preparations- among 
them, under pretence of equiping an army 
for the purpoſes of a cruſade. 
Having taken theſe neceſſary precautions, 
Ed ward repaired to England, and ſummoned a 
parliament at Nottingham, on the twenty-third 
of September, where ſeveral laws were enact- 


ed for checking the progteſs of luxury, and 


| 
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encouraging the Engliſn manufactures, after 
which he returned to Scotland, where his pre- 
ſence was again neceſſary. 6 1 | 
The regent, at the head of the Bruſians, 
had taken the field immediately on his de. 
parture, and reduced the caſtle : of Dunotter, 
Kinref, and Lawriſton, which he had fortifi- 
ed in his laſt expedition, and his brother, John 
of Eltham, whom he left with Baliol to com- 
mand his forces, died at Perth in his ab- 
ſence. 24 alen Yi 
On the king's approach, Murray retired to 
the foreſt of Platen, where he continued dur. 
ing the winter, ſo that Edward's military ex- 
ploits amounted to no more, than the burn- 
ing and waſting the open country, and repair- 
ing the caſtles of Stirling and Edinburgh, and 
Roxburk. He alſo commiſſioned Geoffery 
de Say, one of his admirals, to equip a ſtrong = 
fleet, and aſſert his dominion of the .Engliſh 
ſea, which his predeceſſors had always main- 
tained, and in particular to deſtroy the gallies 
of France, ſhould-they approach the coaſts of 
England or Scotland.  __. | 
A. D. 1337. A war with France now ſeemed 
inevitable. The French had already made 
incurſions into Guienne, and ſeized the caſtles 
of that province. Edward, therefore, ſum- 
moning a parliament in Lent, laid before them 
the nature of his differences with Philip, the 
ſteps he had taken towards an accommoda- 
tion, the progreſs he had made in contract- 
ing foreign alliances, in caſe of a rupture, and 
they, as well as the nation in general, were 
very deſirous of revenging the hoſtilities which 
the French had committed. . 
The biſhop of Lincoln, and earls ef Saliſ- 
bury and Huntingdon, were appointed am- 
baſſadors, to finiſh the treaties with different 
powers. Accordingly, they concluded treat- 
ies with the count of Hainhault, the duke of 
Brabant, the marquis of Juliers, the count of 
Guildres, Loſſe, Mons, Marcke, Palatine, 
with ſeveral other princes of the empire, and 
even with Lewis, emperor of Bavaria, who 
engaged to furniſh Edward with a certain 
number of troops, to be maintained at the ex- 
pence of England. But by the interpoſition 0 
| ET | the 
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the pope, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities was agreed | 
to till Midſummer in the following year. 

A. D. 1338. A parliament was ſummon: 

ed in the beginning of February, from which 
Edward obtained a confiderable ſubſidy, for 
carrying on the war. About this time, he 
found means to detach the lords Bret, Cau- 
mont, and other noblemen of Gaſcony, from 
the intereſt of Philip; he then borrowed - a 
large ſum of money for preſent uſe, and 
equipped an armament with the utmoſt expe- 
dition. e e eee eee 68. 
He chthmitted the guardianſhip of the king- 
dom to his eldeſt ſon, Edward, and after tak- 
ing proper precautions for ſecuring the peace 
during his abſence, embarked at Orewelb on 
the ſeventeenth day. of July, with a fleet of 
three hundred fail, accompanied by the chief 
nobility of England, and after an eaſy paſſage, 
arrived at Antwerp, capital city of John, duke 
of Brabant, But finding that his allics. were 
not ready to take the field, the expedition was 
obliged to be deferred till the enſuing year. 
Edward, intending to paſs the winter in Bra- 
bant, that he might expedite their prepara- 
tions, ſent for his queen to. Antwerp, where, 
in the month of November, ſhe was delivered 
of a third fon, named Lionel, who was after- 
wards. created duke of Clarence. 
A. D. 1339, This delay was very pre- 
judicial to Edward, who now found that his 
finances were almoſt exhauſted, and he was 
obliged tor borrow vaſt ſums at exhorbitant in- 
tereſt, and even pawn his wife's jewels for ſe- 
curity. His operations were ſo retarded by this, 
and other difficulties, that he could not take the 
held, till the twentieth of September, when 
he marched from Valenciennes into the Cam- 
breſis, which he laid waſte, reducing all the 
| Caſtles as he advanced. 8 
He then fell on the Vermandois, but as 
ſoon as he entered this country, which proper- 
ly belonged to France, the counts of Hainault 
and Namur, retired with their troops, de- 
claring they would not ſerve out of the terri- 
tories of the empire. Notwithſtanding this. 
defection, he determined to undertake the 
bege of Cambray, and actually encamped be- 
fore the place, which' he found ſo well pre- 
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pared for ſuſtaining à long ſiege, that he 
abandoned the enter prize, and marched againſt 


the French army, with which Philip lay en- 
eamped in the neighbourhood of Peronne. The 
two monarchs remained a week within two 
leagues of each other, and on Wedneſday the 
twentieth of October, Edward ſent a herald 
to Philip, deſiring bim to appoint a day for 
a general engagement. The French king 
having pitched on the following Friday, both 
| armies were drawn out early in the morning, 


| the Engliſh and theirallies not exceeding ſeven 
| 


and forty thouſand, and the enemy amounting; 
to almoſt double that number. After having 
ſtood-in order of battle, fronting each other 
the whole day, they retired to their reſpect- 
ive camps, and appeared again next morning. 
in the ſame diſpoſition. In the afternoon the 
French retreated to their quarters, which they 
fortified with trenches, and the boughs of trees, 
while Edward wheeled off towards Aveſneſs, 
for the benefit of a more convenient ſituation, 
and. informed Philip by meſſage, that he 
would wait for him all Sunday. The French 
king was deſirous of engaging, but his coun- 
cil repreſenting the imprudence of rifquing 
his crown on the Hue of a battle with an 
enemy, whom the ſeaſon would ſoon compel 
to retire, having fortified his frontier towns, 
he returned to Paris; and Edward, informed: 
of his retreat, permitted the Germans to re- 
tire, while he, with his own troops, retired to 
Bruſſels. | 
During the king's abſence, Sir Anthony: 
Murray, guardian of Scotland, reduced all 
the fortreſſes on the north ſide of the Tay, 
and defeated a party of four thouſand Engliſh, 
commanded by. lord Henry Montfort, who 
loft his life in the engagement. | 
The earl of Dynbar having renounced the 
allegiance he had ſworn to Edward, and taken 
the field with Murray, his caſtle was beſi-ged 
by ſea and land, by lord Henry Plantagenet, 
the earls of Saliſbury, Angus and Arundel, 
and gallantly defended by his coun'tcis, who 
receiving a reinforcement ſoon after Mont- 
fort's defeat, the Engliſh noblemen raiſed 
the ſiege in order to advance to the relief of 
their countrymen, They accordingly lent two 
X x X. large 
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large detachments from the main army, by 
different routes, under the comand of William 
Talbot, and lord Richard Montague, who 
- Joined at Panmuir, in Angus, were defeated, 
and Talbot taken priſoner. The caſtles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and. Coupar, were now 
the only places of conſequence remaining in the 
banda of Ballol.:: ll wh „ NT 63 
Sir William Douglas had made an -unſuc- 
_ ceſsful attempt on the firſt of theſe, and ſoon 
after the Bruſian party ſuſtained an irreparable 
loſs, in the death of their guardian, in which 
office he was ſucceeded by Robert Stewart, 
who was connected with David by the ties of 
blood. He reduced the town of Perth, and 
William Bullock, governor of the caſtle of 
Coupar, betrayed his truſt, by ſurrendering up 
the fortreſs. | Snell ee 
A. D. 1340. Edward now determined to 
form a cloſe connection with the Flemings, 
and accordingly promiſed to reſtore them to 
the poſſeſſion of Liſle, Douay, and Bethune, 
provided they would cordially engage in his 
intereſt; and the twenty - third of January was 
by mutual conſent, appointed for ratifying the 
agreement, 4 461% 77 
Having gone thus far, Edward ſolemnly 
took upon him the title of king of France, 
and quartered the French with the Engliſh 
arms, aſſuming the memorable motto, Dieu et 
mon droit, God, and my right, alluding to the 
deſign of ſupporting his pretenſions to the 
crown of that kingdom. This effect induced 
all the Flemings, as one' man, to declare in 
his favour. He next called a council of his 
allies, where it was refolved, that the. next 
campaign ſhould be opened with the ſiege of 
Tournay. — | 
Having thus ſettled his affairs on the con- 
tinent, Edward embarked for England, and 
landed at Harwich, where he iſſued writs for 
aſſembling a parliament.at Weſtminſter, on 
the twenty-ninth of March. When the aſſem- 
bly met, Edward laid before them the indiſ- 
penſible neceſſity of fulfilling his engagements 


on the continent, and his reſolution of main- 


| raining his honour, by returning to Bruſſels, 


and placing his own perſon, as pledge for the 


performance of his part of the contract. 


—_— 


{ This frank declaration had ſo good an effect, 


that the prelates, earls, barons, and Knight, 
of ſhires, granted their ninth fleece, ſheaf, and 
lamb, as the citizens and burgeſſes did the 
ninth of all their goods, according to their 
value, for two years to come. 

But this generoſity to the crown, was not 
without a mixture of a becoming concern on 
the part the people for their own independen- 
cy. Edward's aſſuming the arms of France, 
produced a repreſentation on the part of the 


parliament, that it might nat be underſtood, 


they owed him any allegiance as king of France, 
and that the two kingdoms might ever be con- 
ſidered as ſeparate. As this was too impor. 
tant a point for Edward to neglect, he pub- 
liſhed a full and ample declaration on that 
ſubject. 0 20 

He alſo conſented to remit the old debts and 
treſpaſſes of the foreſts, contracted and com. 
mitted before his coronation; he confirmed the 
two charters, with the privileges and franchiſes 
of boroughs; eſtabliſhed an uniformity of 
weights and meaſures throughout the king 
dom, and paſſed many whole ſome regulations 
for redreſſing the grievances of the ſubjed: 
Edward, having obtained from a complying 
parliament, more than he could expect, and 
creat:d the marquis of Juliers, earl of Cam- 
biidge, iſſued writs: for calling a new parlia- 
ment in July, under the auſpices of his eldeſt 
ſon, duke of Cornwall, and in the mean time, 
reſolved to return to the continent, But he 
was informed by the duke of Gueldres, that 
Philip had marched at the head of a vaſt army 
to the frontiers of the low countries, and 
equipped a fleet of four hundred ſail, manned 
with Normans, Picards, and Genoeſe, under 
the command of three admirals, to intercept 
the king of England on his return to Flan- 
ders. | : | 

But this advice had no effect on Edward, 
who fixed his departure for the thirteenth 0! 
June, and-payed ſo little regard to his chan- 
cellor, the bilbop of Chicheſter, who encea- 
voured to divert him from his purpoſe, tha! 
the prelate reſigned the ſeals, and withdrew 
from court. The king, alarmed at his fe. 
ſignation, conſulted with his two chief ad. 


| mirals, 
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mirals, Morley, and Crab, who confirming 
the ſuggeſtions of the biſhops, he ordered 
the naval force of his kingdom to be aſſem- 
bled, to the number of two hundred and ſixty 
fail for his convoy, and ſending for the pre- 
late, re-delivered the ſeals into his hands. 
This fleet he ordered to be well manned, and 
then ſailed from Orewell, attended by a noble 
train of Engiiſh nobility. Next day, in mak- 
ing the land of Blakenberg, he diſcovered the 
enemy's fleet lying in the harbour of Sluys, 
and ſet ſome knights on ſhore, to obſerve 
them more narrowly, and bring an account of 
their numbers; but they returned with their 
intelligence ſo late, that he could not begin 
the engagement that evening, and was there- 
fore to lay all night at anchor. 

In. the morning of Midſummerday, he ob- 
ſerved the French fleet advanced about a mile 
without the harbour, and drawn up in three 
ſquadrons. He therefore made the ſame diſ- 
poſition, ſtationing his largeſt ſhips in the 
firſt line, provided with archers, and men at 
arms alternately. The ſecond he ordered to 
keep at ſome diſtance to windward, and 
prevent the firſt from being incloſed by 
the enemy; and the third reſerved for the pro- 


tection of the tranſports, loaded with baggage | 


and warlike implements. Having thus formed 


the line of battle, he hauled upon a wind, 


in order to gain the weather-gage, and then 
bearing down upon the enemy, a deſperate 
engagement enſued, which laſted from ten in 
in the morning, till ſeven at night, The 
ſhips engaged yard-arm and yard-arm with 
incredible fury, and the noblemen and knights 
exerted all their power in ſignalizing them- 
ſelves under the eye of their ſovereign, who 
animated them by his own example; the Eng- 
liſh archers, who excelled all the world in their 
profeſſion, made terrible ſlaughter among the 
French and Genoeſe, and the men at arms 
boarding their veſſels, attacked them with 


ſuch irrefiſtable fury, that multitudes leaped 


into the ſea in order to avoid the horrors of 
the aſſault, 


was now defeated, and the ſecond greatly dil- 


The firſt diviſion of the French 


ordered, when Morley arrived with the north- 


ern fleet, and ſome Flemiſh veſſels, and fall- 


gained a complete victory, Two of the 
French admirals with upwards of 
thouſand men, were ſlain, and two hundred 
and thirty of their largeſt ſhips taken. 
king was ſlightly wounded in the thigh, and 
his loſs amounted to about four thouſand 
men, who fell in this memorable battle. He 
paſſed the night on board his ſhip, and the 


next day landed with all his forces at Sluys, 


whence he marched to Ghent, where he found 


his queen, juſt delivered of a ſon, cailed 


John, afterwards duke of Lancaſter, by 
Great renown accrued to Edward from this 
ſignal victory, and his allies now found it 


conducive not only to their honour but their 


intereſt, to be faithful to their own engage- 
ments. Edward aſſembled them in a general 
council at Vilvorden, where the countries of 
Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault engaged in 
a ſtrict alliance for their mutual defence, un- 


der the arbitration of Edward, to whoſe de- 


ciſion they referred all diſputes that might 
happen in the courſe of this aſſociation. At 
the ſame time it was reſolved, that two ar- 


mies ſhould be immediately formed, one to 


be compoled of Flemings and a body of Eng- 
liſh archers, and the other of Edward's own 
troops, with thoſe of his allies. The firſt, 
conſiſting of fifty thouſand men, under the 


The 


ing in with the ſhattered ſquadrons of the ene- y 
my, bore down all oppoſition, and Edward 


twenty 


\ 


command of Robert d' Artois, to inveſt St. 


Omer; but his attempts were rendered in- 
effectual by the cowardice of the Flemings, 
who being ſeized with a panic, fled with great 
precipitation, even before the enemy appeared. 
The ſecond army, conſiſting of an hundred 
thouſand men, was headed by Edward, and 
deſtined to beſiege Tournay. 


As ſoon as 


that valiant monarch reached the city, he 


ſent a challenge to Philip, offering to decide 
their quarrel either by ſingle combat, or by 
fighting at the head of one hundred men, to 
ſpare the effuſion of human blood ; or if he 
declined the defiance, to appoint a day for a 
general engagement before the walls of Tour- 
nay. Philip treated this challenge with con- 
tempt, and anſwered, that he ſhould find 
means to drive his vaſſal out of his. king- 

| | dom, 


— 


\ 
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dom, and puniſh him for the inſolence of his 
conduct. | | 935 

About the middle of Avguſt, the ſiege of 
Tod rnay was completely formed by Edward, 
while the count of Hainault, at the head of a 
flying army, deſtroyed all the adjacent coun- 
tty. Every thing was ready for making a 
ſucceſsful attack on the gariſon, which con- 
| Hed of twenty thouſand of the beſt troops 
in Frarice, and the town was well prepared for 
a long and vigorous defence. 

Philip was indefatigable in his attempts to 
raiſe the ſiege of this important place, and 
had the pleaſure of ſecing the gariſon vigo- 
rouſly exert thernſclves, ſo that Edward ſpent 
nine weeks before the walls, without being 
able to reduce the place. At length they 
were ſo preſſed for want of proviſions, that 
they muſt ſoon have ſurrendered to Edward, 
or Philip | 
had not Jane, counteſs dowager of Hainault, 
fiſter to Philip, and mother to Philippa, 
queen of England, quitted the monaſtery to 
which ſhe had retired, and interpoſed her 
good offices to effect an accommodation. Her 
mediation was accepted, and conferences were 
opened in the church of Eſplechin, where, 
by her entreaties, a peace was concluded for 
the Low countries and Gujenne, to continue 


till Midſummer, By this treaty it was ſtipu- 


lated, that both fides ſhould retain the places 
| they then poſſeſſed ; that the ſiege ſhould be 


raiſed; and that the truce ſhould be extended 


to the Scots with ſome of the allies. Imme- 
diately after ſigning this impolitic truce, which 
ave up Tournay, and all the proſpects of a 
cceſsful campaign, Edward appointed com- 
miſſioners to treat with thoſe of France at Ar- 
ras, concerning a ſolid pacification. But the 
French king refuſing to give Edward an un- 
diſputed ſovereignty of Guienne, unleſs he 
would renounce his title to the crown of 
France; the conferences broke up without 
any effect, except a prolongation of the truce 
for another year, The demands of Edward's 
allies being very exorbitant, and his finances 
much reduced, his reputation. began to ſuffer, 
and their attachment to waver. | 


Fearful of incenſing France beyond a de- 


ventured a battle for their relief, | 


; 


fammoned to appear, but he refuſed to * 


gre* of reconciliation, they had extorted Ed. 
ward's aſſent to the truce that had been lately 
concluded, He alſo had been obliged to ap- 
peaſe their clamours with bonds at an exorbi. 
tant intereſt, and now leaving Henry of Lan. 
caſter, earl of Derby, in pawn for the pay. 
ment, retired to Zealand, where he embarked 
with his queen in a ſmall veſſel for England, 
After a dangerous paſſege of three days, he 
landed on the laſt of November, about mid. 
night, at the tower of London, which he 
found entirely unguarded. The conſtable, 


- who was abſent from his duty, and all his ſub- 


aſterns, were impriſoned for their negligence, 
The biſhops of Chichefter and Litchfield were 
deprived of their offices of chancellor and 
treaſurer z Sir John St. Paul, keeper of the 
privy ſeal, the ſheriffs of counties, the col 
lectors of taxes, and other public officers 
were deprived of their employments, ard a 
commiſſion iſſued to enquire into their fail 
ures, for which they were ſeverely puniſhed, 
John Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
would probably have met with the ſame fate, 
had he not been abſent at the time of the 
king's arrival, This prelate had been veſted 
with the charge of paying the king's debt 
to the towns and merchants of Brabant and 
Flanders, and the collectors had neglected to 
remit the money aſſigned for that purpoſe, 
which tended to the king's diſgrace and diſ- 


appointment before Tournay. 
Edward therefore ſent Nicholas de Canta- 
loup, with a public notary to the archbiſhop, 
to warn that prelate to take care of his bonds, 


and either diſcharge them immediately, or 


' croſs the ſea to Flanders, and reſide in that 
country tilt the money ſhould he paid. In 
the mean time, he ſummoned the metropo- 


litan to court, to render an account of the 


conduct of thaſe, to whom he had committed 


the management of the royal revenue, Strat- 
ford excuſed himſelf from appearing at court, 
where he ſhould be expoſed to the malice of 
his enemies, and ſaid he would conſider the 
other part of the king's propoſal. Upon this 
an information was preferred againſt him in 
the court of exchequer, before which he was 


— 
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tried only by their peers in parliament; and 
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to a charge of ſuch importance, before any 
other juriſdiction, than that of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal aſſembled in parlia- 
ment. . 71 
A. D. 1341. When the aſſembly met, he 
was not ſuffered to take his ſeat, till he put in 
an anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt him 
in the exchequer, This being performed, he 
was admitted, and on taking his ſeat, de- 
clared, that he would not have preſumed to 
have appeared there, but for the good of the 
kingdom, and honour of the king, and that 
he was willing to ſubmit to a parliamentary 
enquiry into his conduct as a miniſter. The 
whole aſſembly applauded this declaration, 
and it was ſoon voted, that peers ſhould be 


that their temporalities, lands, tenements, 
and effects, ſhould not be ſeized, nor their 
perſons arreſted for any thing relative to any 
office they might enjoy under the crown ; 
faving however the king's rights, and the ſuit 
of parties z and provided that thoſe peers 
who were ſheriffs, or farmers of counties in 


fee, or had received any of the king's money 


and effects, ſhould account for it by them- 
ſelves, or their attornies, in the uſual places. 
This law immediately affected the caſe of the 
archbiſhop, who again declared himſelf ready 
to anſwer any articles brought againſt him in 
full partiament. But having made his ſub- 
miſſion to the king in the painted chamber, 
he was graciouſly received, and all proceed- 
ings againſt him were annulled. 

During theſe tranſactions, Edward received 
advice that his German allies had deſerted his 
intereſt, As he was ſenſible he could not act 
offenſively againſt France without foreign aſ- 
ſiſtance, he took care to avoid the commiſſion 
of any thing that might provoke them to 
Join the enemy. Notwithſtanding ſuch was 
the ſtate of Edward's circumſtances, an un- 
expected event furniſhed him with an oppor- 
tunity of attacking Philip in the very heart of 
his dominions, with much leſs expence, and a 
greater probability of ſucceſs. Arthur II. 
duke of Bretagne had been twice married, 
and his only ſurviving ſon by his firſt wife, 


551 
to Charles de Blois. By his ſecond wife he 
had an only ſon, John, who in right of his 
mother, was earl of Montford. At his death, 
a diſpute happened about the ſucceſſion, be- 
tween the earl of Montford in his own right, 
and Charles de Blois in right of his wife, the 
only furviving deſcendant, by the firſt mar- 
riage of Arthur II. Charles de Blois be- 
ing nephew to the king of France, had the 
whole intereſt of that court in his favour, but 
Montford found means to get poſſeſſion of 
the greater part of the duchy. He however 
ealily foreſaw that he could not ſupport him- 
ſelf againſt the power of France, and there- 
fore reſolved to ſtrengthen his cauſe by ſome 
powerful alliance. 

With this view, he applied to the king of 


England, who being diſengaged from his Ger- 


man lilies, readily embraced his propoſal. 
John came over to the Engliſh court, where 
by the interpoſition of his kinſman, Robert 
d*Artois, the treaty was ſoon concluded, and 


he returned to Nantes, where he received a 
citation to attend the court of peers in France, 


in order to prove his title to Bretagne. He 
accordingly obeyed the ſummons and went to 
Paris, attended by a retinue of four hundred 
gentlemen. | 

At his firſt audience, Philip told him he 
had no right to the duchy, and even charged 
him with having entered into an alliance with 
the enemies of France; but he excuſed his 
voyage to England under pretence of ſolli- 
citing for the earldom of Richmond, and 
with reſpect to the duchy, he expreſſed his 
readineſs to ſtand an impartial trial, and abide 
by the deciſion of his judges. | 

The king promiſed that the trial ſhould 
come on Within a fortnight, and in the mean 
time, ordered him ta keep within the walls of 
Parts. 

John, apprehending from this declaration, 
how little he had to expect from the juſtice 
of Philip, reſolved to make a private and pre- 
cipitate retreat, Accordingly he diſguiſed 
himſelf in the habit of a burgher, and with 
four attendants, quitted Paris early in the 


morning. 


had a grand-daughter called Joanna, marr ied 
No. 19. | 
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and repulſed the beſiegers in all their aſſaults. 


Philip was ſo incenced at his ſudden retreat, 

that he ordered the parliament of Paris to 
adjudge Bretagne to Charles de Blois, with- 
out wanting to proceed in the uſual form, and 
immediately confiſcated the country of Mont- 
ford. In order to gratify his revenge more 
fully on the fugitives, he ſupplied Charles 
with a numerous army, which, having re- 
duced ſeveral fortreſſes, advanced to Nantes, 
which they took without reſiſtance, and took 
Montford himſelf priſoner. R 

This event would have prevented any far- 
ther efforts on that ſide, had not his declining 
intereſt been ſupported by the exertion of his 
wife, Jane of Flanders, who ſignalized more 
than female abilities, both in the field and in 
the cabinet. She happened to be at Rennes 
when her huſband was taken priſoner, but his 
misfortunes did not drive her to deſpair, 

She immediately aſſembled the citizens, 
and holding in her arms her infant ſon, re- 
commended him to their protection, as the 
laſt male heir of their race of dukes, in ſo 
pathetic a manner, that they determined to 
eſpouſe his cauſe, at the hazard of their lives 
and fortunes. 

A. D. 1342. Having ſecured the intereſt 
of the inhabitants, and affections of the ſol- 
diers, they diſpatched Amaury de Cliſſon, to 
forward the ſuccours promiſed by Edward, 
and that officer brought over her young ſon, 
to be educated in the court of London, as a 
place of ſafety. | 

On Cliſſon's arrival, orders were iſſued for 
aſſembling a fleet of an hundred fail at Har- 
wich, to tranſport Sir Willam de Manny, 
wi:h three thouſand archers, and a ſtrong body 
of other troops to Bretagne. Another fleet 
was ordered to rendezvous at Portſmouth, 
for the conveyance of a ſtronger reinforce- 
ment, under the command of William de 
Bohun, earl of Northampton, whom the king 
appointed his lieutenant in the kingdom of 
France and dutchy of Bretagne. 

In the mean time, Charles de Blois had 
taken the field with a formidable army, re- 
duced Rennes, and invelted Hennebon, which 
was defended by the counteſs in perſon. This 
heroine atchieved amazing feats of valour, 


bour. | 


But obſerving one day, that their whole ar 
had quitted the camp, to join in a general 
ſtorm, ſhe ſallied out at the head of three 
hundred horſe, fired their tents and baggage, 
put their ſuttlers and ſervants to the ſword, 
and occãſioned ſuch an alarm, that the French 
retreated from the aſſault, in order to prevent 
her retreat into the town. Thus intercepted, 
ſhe retired to Auray, where ſne remained five 
or ſix days, then returned at the head of five 
hundred horſe, cut her way through one 
quarter of the French camp, and entered Hen- 
nebon in triumph. | 

Thus baffled by a woman, the enemy gave 
a furious, as well as general aſſault, which 
laſted from morning till three in the afternoon, 
when they were repulſed with great ſlaughter, 
At laſt the place was reduced to extremity, 
when the Engliſh fleet arrived in the har- 


The forces were no ſooner landed, than 
they made a general ſally, in which they de- 
ſtroyed the works and engines of the beſiegers, 
and the French, deſpairing of ſucceſs, aban- 
doned the enterprize, and formed the ſiege 
of Auray, Lewis d'Eſpange, an officer of 
Charles de Blois, was now detached to beſiege 
Guingam and Guerrande, which he reduced; 
then embarking ſix thouſand of his men, he 
landed near Quimperle, and ravaged the coun- 
try without oppoſition. | 

Cliſſon determined to revenge theſe out- 
rages, failed thither, with a choſen body of 
archers, where he ſurprized and took all the 
ſhipping, then landing his troops, attacked 
the enemy with ſuch fury, while they were 
diſperſed in pillaging, that ſcarce three hun- 
dred eſcaped with Lewis. In the mean time, 
Charles, having taken Auray, marched to 
Vannes, which he ſoon reduced, and fluſhed 
with his ſucceſs, reſumed the ſiege of Henne- 
bon, where he again miſcarried, 

The counteſs, and Robert d*Artois, im- 
mediately advanced to Vannes, which they 
took by ſcalade, and d'Artois was appointed 
governor, But the greateſt part of the Engliſh 
troops marching under the command of the 
earl of Saliſbury, to beliege Rennes, Charles 


agaun 
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again inveſted Rennes, and took it, notwith- 
age 


ſtanding the gallant defence made by Robert, 
who effected a retreat to Hennebon, whence 
he was Carried to London to be cured of his 
wounds, which, however, proved mortal, 

During theſe tranſactions, Edward failed 
From Sandwich, and in four days after his 
arrival, inveſted Vannes, but finding himſelf 
unprovided for a defence, turned the fiege 
into a blockade, and advanced to Nantes, 
thinking to bring Charles to action, before 
he was reinforced by the ſuccours he expect- 
ed, under the command of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

On his arrival before Nantes, Edward drew 
up his troops in order of battle, and ſet fire 
to the ſuburbs. But Charles continued in the 
town, and the king leaving a few troops to 
maintain the appearance of a ſiege, returned 
towards Vannes, which was now hardly preſſ- 
ed by the Engliſh, when the duke of Nor- 
mandy advanced at the head of forty thouſand 
men, to its relief, Edward immediately re- 
called his troops from before Nantes, to re- 
inforce his own army, which did not amount 
to twenty thouſand men; and when the duke 
of Normandy advanced to Vannes, he found 
the Engliſh monarch ftrongly intrenched, 

The French followed his army, and both 
armies lay facing each other the beſt part of 
the winter, in the courſe of which, they ſuf- 
fered greatly from the ſeverity of the weather, 
While the Engliſh and French armies continu- 
ed in this ſituation, _ two cardinals arrived at 
Maleſtroit, as ambaſſadors from Clement VI. 
who expreſſed an earneſt deſire of effecting an 
accommodation between France and England, 
Accordingly a truce was concluded for three 
years, and the pope undertook to arbitrate a 
treaty of peace, as a common fgend, 

By the articles of this truce, 1t was ſtipulat- 
ed, that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered in the 
hands of the cardinals; that the Flemings 
mould be abſolved from the late pope*s cen- 
ſures ; that all other places ſhould remain in 
the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, and the 
priſoners on both ſides be releaſed, on paying 
the uſual ranſom ; that the allies of all the 
contracting princes ſhould be comprehended 


in this agreement, and that both ſhould exerc 
their utmoſt endeavours, to prevent hoſtilities | 
in Guienne and Bretagne. | 

Having thus adjuſted affairs on the conti- 
nent, Edward embarked for England, and 
after a long and dangerous paſſage, landed at 
Weymouth on the ſecond of March, whence 
he proceeded immediately to London, where 
a parliament was then ſitting to deliberate on 
the truce and the propoſed treaty, as well as 
take cognizance of the ſtate of the govern- 
ment, and provide for the peace and ſafety 
of the nation. Theſe points were debated by 
the Jords ſpiritual and temporal, in the white 
chamber, while the knights of ſhires and bur- 
geſſes, took them under conſideration in the 
painted chamber of the palace; and this is the 
firſt clear diſtinction we find on record, be- 
tween the two houſes, as it is at preſent main- 
tained. Having maturely conſidered the ſub- 
ject, they voted the truce honourable and ad- 
vantageous, and recommended the treaty of 
peace as a deſirable object, provided it could 
be procured upon equitable terms, otherwiſe 
they propoſed to maintain the quarrel of their 
king, to the utmolt of their power. | 

A. D. 1344. All Europe was now intent 
on the conferences, which were to be opened 
at Avignon, in preſence of the pope, but 
were deferred till the beginning of Lent, on 
account of ſome infringements of the truce, 
by the partizans of France, in Bretagne, for 
which Philip delayed giving proper ſatisfac- 
tion, and at laſt proved incfiectual ; for the 
Engliſh commiſſioners inſiſted on their begin- 
ning with the diſcuſſion of their maſter's right 
to the crown of France, and Philip declared, 
that the king of England ſhould never hold 
one foot of land in France, but what he might 
hold in vaſſalage. 

The pope endeavoured to prevail on both 
parties, to relax in their pretenſions, but they 
were equally inflexible, and the negotiations 
were rendered abortive, Soon aſter, the quar- 
rel was inflamed with perſonal rancour, and 
all thoughts of a {lid peace vaniſhed. 

Philip had ſeized as many of the friends of 
Montford, as fell into his hands, pretending 
they were not included in the truce ; ſome 
were 


l 


354 
were put to death, and others confined in 
loathſome priſons. He laid the blame of thele 


outrages on Charles de Blois, who pretended 
to juſtify his conduct, by alledging, that he 
was not mentioned by name, and therefore 
not included in the treaty. | 

It was ſtipulated, that Montford ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, on his giving ſecurity, he would 


not counteract the claim of Charles de Blois, 


during the continuance of the truce; but he 
was ſtill detained in priſon by Philip, who 
refuſed to releaſe him, unleſs he would give 
up Breſt and Henebon, and renounce all claim 
to the dutchy of Bretagne. 
of Philip, to Oliver de Cliſſon, a gallant and 
faithful officer, ſtamped eternal infamy on his 
character. He had been taken priſoner during 
the courſe of the war, and exchanged by Ed- 
ward, for lord Stafford, at the ſollicitation of 
his brother Amaury, who happened to be in 
the ſervice of the counteſs of Bretagne. 

The preference given on this occaſion to 
Oliver, over John de Leon, who was alſo 
his priſoner, and the circumſtance of his be- 
ing attached to Montford, excited the jealouſy 
of Philip, who was naturally cruel and ſuſpi- 
cious ; he imagined that Oliver had entered 
into ſome engagement with Edward, and on 
this ſuſpicion, ordered him to be apprehended. 
This was no ſooner performed, than the un- 
fortunate nobleman, without any form of trial, 
was beheaded, and his body hung on a gibbet 
at Paris. 

This tyrannical behaviour ſo exaſperated the 
inhabitants of Bretagne, that they declared for 
Montford, and expelled the pope's gariſon 
out of Vannes. This confirmed Philip in 
his ſuſpicion z he now apprehended ſeveral 
other noblemen of Bretagne, and put them 
to death in the ſame infamous manner, 
Edward, incenſed at theſe acts of cruelty, 
entertained thoughts of putting John de Leon 
to death, by way of repriſal, but was diverted 
r om his intention, by his couſin, the earl of 


But the conduct 


Derby, who repreſented the iniquity of de- 


eg an innocent perſon of life, for the 
zult of another. Edward, therefore, ſent 
for his priſoner, and generouſly gave him his 


| 
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liberty, bidding him go to Philip de Val; 
and upbraid him with his cruelty, and tel 
him, that having broken the truce, by putting 


thoſe brave men to death, the king of Eng- 


land conſequently renounced it, and conſidered 


him as an enemy to mankind, 


Leon performed his commiſſion, and the 
declaration was received at Paris, with the yt. 
moſt aſtoniſhment, War being thus renewed 
between the powers of France and Englard, 
it was neceſſary that Edward ſhould lay the 


ſtate of the caſe before his parhament, The 


earls of Derby and Arundel, had been en; 
with ſome troops to Guienne, to defend 


that province from the incurſions of the 


French, but as farther preparations ſeemed ne. 
ceſſary, the parliament exhorted him to pur. 
ſue vigorous meaſures, either to conclude à 
final treaty of peace, or terminate the war by 
a deciſive battle, This advice was ſupported 


by a grant of large ſubſidies, for equipping an 


armament againſt France, and defending the 
border againſt the irruptions of the Scots, 


who were wholly devoted to the intereſt of 


Philip. | 

Sir Thomas Dagworth diſpatched with a 
{mall reinforcement to the counteſs of Mont- 
ford, many Genoeſe gallies were taken into the 
ſervice, and the young earl of Saliſbury, with 
ſix hundred men at arms, and two thouſand 
archers, ſent to ſerve under Baliol, appointed 
to defend the northern marches. 

As ſoon as the earl of Derby landed on the 
continent, he advanced towards Bergerac, on 
the Dordoyne, where the French were poſted, 
under command of Bernard, count de I'fle 
Jourdain, whom he found too ſtrongly in- 
trenched to be diſlodged without the utmoſt 
difficulty, But the French, confiding in their 
numbers, made a fally, and being routed, the 


| Engliſh entered with him into their trenches, 


which they abandoned, and retired into the 
city, and in the night to la Rocle, where he 
diſpoſed of his troops in ſeveral gariſons, 
which were all reduced by the victors, when 
the earl of Derby returned to Bourtdeaux, 
Bernard, on information of his retreat, ſud- 


denly aſſembled a conſiderable . 
| an 


gariſon, battered it fo furiouſly with en- 
gines, that in fix days the fortifications were al- 
moſt ruined. Derby, informed of the diſtreſs 
of his countrymen, left Bourdeaux by night, 
with a ſmall body of lances and bowmen, 
having ſent orders to the earl of Pem- 
broke, who lay at Bergerac, to meet him with 
4 reinforcement at Lilbourne, which he reach- 


ed unperceived before the morning. Here he 


halted all day, waiting the arrival of Pem- 
broke, and proceeded on his march in the 
night, ſo that in the morning he reached a 
wood, two leagues diſtant from Auberoche. 
ln this ſituation he continued the beſt part of 
the day, ſtill waiting for the expected rein- 
forcement, when deſpairing of their arrival, 
he liſtened to the advice of Sir Walter de 
Manny, and reſolved to ſurprize the French 
at ſupper-time. Accordingly he marched un- 
der covert, till they were cloſe to one quarter 
of the French camp, then fell on them fo 
ſuddenly, that the counts de Liſle, Perigort, 
and Valentinois, were taken in their tents 
before they had time to make the leaſt reſiſt- 
ance ; but while this quarter was thus con- 
fuſed, the other part of the Freach army, 
drawn up in order of battle, advanced againſt 
the Engliſh. SER 

The earl of Derby, though much inferior 
in number, reſolved to make one vigorous ef- 
fort, to complete the work he had ſo ſucceſſ- 
fully begun; and re-afſembling his ſcattered 
forces, attacked the enemy with incredible im- 
petuoſity. A very obſtinate engagement en- 
ſued, and ſucceſs remained dubious ſome time; 
till the gariſon of Auberoche, hearing the 
trumpets ſounding the charge, and deſcrying 
from a tower ſome Engliſh banners, made a 
generally ſally, though in the twilight, and 
falling on the rear of the French, decided the 
fate of the battle. 

The enemy was now involved in darkneſs 
and diſorder, and utterly routed, with conſi- 
derable laughter z their loſs in both actions, 
amounting to ſeven thouſand ſlain, and twelve 


hundred taken priſoners, among whom were 


many noblemen and perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, 5 
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ad javeſted Auberoche, defended by an Eng- 


The power of the French being thus effec- 
tually weakened, the earl of Derby embarked 
for England, to acquaint the king with his 
ſucceſs, and ſollicit ſuccours for the enſuing 
campaign, | 
A. D. 1345. The earl was honourably re- 
ceived, and ſent back in June, with a conſi- 
derable reinforcement. He took the field, and 
reduced every town and caſtle he inveſted, ex- 
cept Blaye, on which he made ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts, till at length, the ſeaſon be- 
ing far advanced, he put an end to the opera- 
tions, and repaired to Bourdeaux. About 
this time, John de Montford, who had been 
confined almoſt four years in the Louvre, 
found means to make his eſcape, in the diſ- 
guiſe of a beggar, and coming to England, 
where his wife reſided, ſo affected the king 
with a recital of his treatment, that he de- 
termined to declare war againſt France with- 
out delay, 

With this view, he appointed the earl of 
Northamptom his lieutenant in France and 
Bretagne, and empowered him to defy Philip 
de Valois, as a perjured truce-maker, and 
uſurper of the crown of France, and a mor- 
tal enemy to king Edward, his lawful ſove- 
reign. | 
John de Montford now did homage to Ed- 
ward, as king of France, for Bretagne, and 
in the beginning of June, repaired thither, 
with the earls of Northampton and Oxford, 
and a conſiderable body of forces, whereby he 
was enabled to reduce Dinan, and encouraged 
to inveſt Quimper-Corentin, lately taken by 
Charles de Blois; but this competitor advanc- 
ing with a numerous army to the relief of the 
place, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and 
retired to Henebon, where he died of a fever. 
The earl of Northampton again took the 
field, defeated Charles in a pitched battle near 
Morlaix, and took Roche-derien by ſtorm, 
but winter coming on, he left the affairs of 
Bretagne to Sir Thomas Dogworth, and re- 
turned to London. 

A.D. 1346. Edward having equipped a 
very powerful armament, appointed a general 
rendezvous at Portimouth, on Mid-lent Sun- 


| day, but part of his fleet being diſperſed by 


2 a ſtorm 
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a ſtorm, his departure was deferred till the 


middle of May, when he was prevented from 
putting to ſea by contrary winds. During 
this interval, Godfrey de Harcourt, one of the 
moſt powerful noblemen of Normandy, and 
who, with ſeveral of his countrymen, had 
joined Edward, perſuaded that prince to 
change his plan of operations, and inſtead of 
landing in Guienne, to make a deſcent in 
Normandy, the inhabitants of which he re- 
preſented, as diſaffected, degenerate, and de- 
fenceleſs. 

The king approved of his advice, and ſail- 
ing from St. Helen's, with a fleet conſiſting 
of a thouſand ſail, having on board forty- 
thouſand Welch and Engliſh forces, headed 
by the prince of Wales, and the flower of the 
nobility, landed at La Hogue St. Vaaſt, in 
Normandy, on the twelfth of July, He ſent 


back the greater part of his fleet, and ordered | 


the earl of Huntingdon, who commanded the 
reſt, to cruize along the coaſt, and deſtroy 
all the veſſels deſtined for the invaſion of Eng- 
land. ot 

This ſervice he executed effectually, and 
having rav1ged the ſea-port towns, returned 
to La Hogue, in order to attend the motions 
of the army, During this interval, Edward 
refreſhed his troops, after their long confine- 
ment on {hip-board, and having divided them 
into three bodies, advanced towards Valognes, 
and thence to Carentan, which opened its 
gates at his approach, ME 

He then advanced to St. Lo, which after a 
light reſiſtance, was taken, and continuing 
his march, arrived-in the the neighbourhood 
of Cacn, the capital of Lower Normandy, 
The place was defended by a large body of 
troops, under command of the count d' Eu, 
conſtable of France, the count de Tankerville, 
chamberlain of Normandy, and the biſhop of 
Bayeux. 

The townſmen encouraged by the ſtrength 
of the gariſon, ſallied out, but they were ſo 
warmly received by the Engliſh archers, that 
they precipitately fled on the firſt charge. 
T he conſtable had lined the river Orne with 
regular troops, in order to diſpute the paſſage 
of the bridge; but the confuſion was io great, 
that all reſiſtance was vain, 


| P 


The bridge and barriers were forced, the 
conſtable and chamberlain, with many other 
noblemen were taken priſoners, and the greater 
art of their forces put to the ſword, The 
city yielded immenſe plunder, which, toge. 
ther with the - priſoners of diſtinction, and 
three hundred of the richeſt citizens, were 
ſhipped on board the fleet lying at the mouth 
of the Orne, whence it returned to England 
loaded with the ſpoils of Normandy, f 

The vicinity of Caen to Paris, and the fate 
of the former, alarmed all France. Philip, 
on the firſt news of Edward's deſcent in Nor- 
mandy, diſpatched meſſengers to John, kins 
of Bohemia, his ſon Charles, king of the Ro. 
mans, the king of Majorca, the duke of Lor- 
raine, the count of Flanders, and his other al. 
lies, deſiring them to join him with the ut— 
moſt expedition. 

He appointed a general rendezvous at Pa. 
ris, of all the military power in France, ex. 
cept thoſe that were employed in the ſiege of 
Aguillon, and in the mean time, marched 
with a body of forces to Rouen, breaking 
down all the bridges upon the Scine, between 
Paris and that city, in order to prevent the 
Engliſh from crofling the river. 

Edward, determined to avail himſelf of the 
general conſternation excited by the loſs of 
Caen, continued his march to the banks of 
the Seine, on the other ſide of which, he faw 
Philip poſted” with a numerous army, in ſuch 
manner, as rendered the paſſage impracticable. 

In order to provoke him to an engagement, 
Edward laid waſte the whole country under 
his eye, as far as Chartrain, The ſuburbs of 
Pont de Lorch and Mulin, were laid in aſhes, 
and he advanced to Paiſſy, within ſix ſmall 
leagues of Paris. From thence he ſent ſeveral 
boats loaded with ſoldiers over the Seine, who 
ſet fire to the palace of St. Germain, and ſe- 
veral fine villages in the neighbourhood, ſo 


that Paris itſelf was illuminated with the 


mighty blaze, But Philip, who had well con- 

certed his meaſures, marched in a line with 
the Engliih army, hoping that Edward wculd 
advance ſo far into the country as to render 
his retreat impracticable. 3 


On a report that Edward intended to py 
| | = 


E 


the river above Paiſſy, he marched to Pontoiſe; 
but his intelligence was falſe, for Edward, by 
a ſudden counter- march, came back to Paiſſy, 
where he repaired the bridge, and marched 


over at the head of his army, after having cut 


to pieces a body of the Picard militia. 

A numerous army now rendezvouſed in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and Edward ſoon 
after found himſelf between the Somne, the 
ſea, and the French army, which amounted 
to an hundred thouſand men. 

In this dilemma, he found a French pri- 
ſoner, who for a certain reward, and the pro- 
miſe of his liberty, undertook to conduct the 
army to the ford of Blanchelaque, which Ed- 
ward found guarded by Gondemar du Fray, 
at the head of ten thouſand regular troops, 
reinforced by the militia of the country. 

Edward, convinced of the neceſſity of paſſ- 
ing, was the firſt that entered the river, bid- 
ding his ſoldiers follow him, and they obey- 
ing his orders with great alacrity, a very ob- 
ſtinate ſkirmiſh enſued, for the French cavalry 
ruſhing on the bank, engaged them in the 
middle of the river, but they were ſo terribly 
galled by the Engliſh archers, that unable to 
ſtand the ſhock ot the men at arms, they ſoon 
got over the river, and the enemy fled in 
great diſorder to Abbeville, where Philip ar- 


rived the ſame evening, at the head of an im- 


S 
menſe army. 


Edward, having determined to form the 
ſiege of Calais, purſued that route by flow 
marches, and halced the firſt night at the 
caſtle of Noyelle, whence he ſent detach- 
ments to burn Crotoye, and other towns in 
the neighbourhood, Next day he arrived at 
Crecy, where he encamped on an eminence, 
with a wood on his rear, and placed his bag- 
gage waggons in his flanks, to. ſecure them 
from the attacks of the enemy, 

Philip, deceived by theſe motions, ima- 
gintd that he fied before his arms, determined 
on a purtuit, and accordingly marched from 
Abbeville, towards the viliage of Crecy, and 
Edward, on information of this, drew up his 


army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, in 


order of battle. The firſt was commanded 
by the prince of Wales, jult turned of fifteen, 
accompanied by the cails of Warwick and 


| thouſand Welch infant y. 
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Oxford, Godfrey de Harcourt, the lords 
Stafford, Chandois and Clifford, with the 
Hower of the Engliſh nobility, eight hundred 
men at arms, four thouſand archers, and fix 
The ſecond line 
was conducted by the earls of Arundel and 


Northampton, the lords Willoughby, Roos, 


Baſſer, Multon, Sir Lewis Tufton, and a 
great number of gentlemen, eight thouſand 
men at arms, four thouſand halbardiers, and 
about two thouſand archers, 

Theſe two lines were formed on the decli- 
vity of a hill, in ſuch a manner as to ſupport 
one another, and the ſecond out-flanking the 
firlt, prevented its being ſurrounded by the 


enemy on the left, where it was ſecured by a 


ſemicircular ditch, dug in the night for that 
purpoſe, terminating in the park of Crecy, 
and the ſmall brook of Maye which waters 
that village, 
The king himſelf commanded the third 
line, poſted on the brow of the eminence, 
behind the other two, compoſed of ſeven 
hundred men at arms, five. thouſand three 
hundred bill- men, and ſix thouſand archers. 
He was attended by the lords Mowbray, 
Dagworth, Sir Hugh Haſtings, and other 
perſons of diſtinction. The behaviour of the 
king and prince of Wales, denoted the calm. 
intrepidity of invincible courage, and manly 
reſignation, 
Edward, having thus arranged his army, 
rode from rank to rank, attended by two field 
marſhals, to animate his men. Such was his 
addreſs and appearance, that they diffuſed a: 
kind of martial ardor throughout his army, 
and the reſolution appatent in their counte- 
nances ſeemed to preſage approaching victory. 


He next ordered his men at arms to diſmount, 


that the horſes might not be fatigued before 
the battle began; and his ſoldiers to be re- 
freſhed with a plentiful meal; after which: 
they laid down in their ranks, on the graſs, 
to repole, that they might be freſh and vigo- 
rous at the approach of the enemy. 

In the mean time, the French. king began: 
his march at ſun-rifing from Abbeville, with an: 


army of one hundred thouſand men, and after 


advancing two leagues, halted to draw up his- 


cavalry in order of battle, while the infant ry. 
continued, 
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continued their march. Being now only five 
miles diſtant from the Engliſh, he detached 
four knights to view the poſture of the ene- 
my, which they were permitted to do with- 
out moleſtation. They were aſtoniſhed at 
the ſilence, order, and compoſure of the Eng- 


iſh army, and one of them, who was an ex- 


rienced ſoldier, belonging to the king of Bo- 
mia, aſſured Philip there was no danger of 
Edward's running away. He added, there 
was neither fear nor precipitation in .the 
countenance of the Engliſn troops, but great 
ſerenity and reſolution, and therefore exhorted 
the French king to advance no farther that 
night, but allow his infantry to refreſh them- 
ſelves from the fatigue of a tedious march, 
otherwiſe he would not anſwer for the conſe- 
quence, as they were ſpent with hard duty, 
and moving in the utmoſt diſorder, 

This advice was highly reaſonable, and 
agreed with Philip's own ſentiments, but un- 
fortunately he had already drawn up his army, 


and given orders to march. He divided it, 
like the Engliſh, into three lines; the firſt 


was commanded by Grimaldi and Doria, at the 
head of the Genoele croſs-bow- men, the main 
body by the count d*Alencon, Philip's bro- 
ther, and the rear, which conſiſted of the 
beſt troops in France, by Philip in perſon. 
The French king began the battle about 
three in the afternoon, by ordering the Ge- 
noeſe to the charge; but being fatigued 
with their march, they deſired a little time 
for refreſnment before they engaged. The 
count d' Alencon, being informed of their 
petition, upbraided them with cowardice 
and commanded them to begin the charge 
without delay. They advanced with great 
reluctance, and their bow- ſtrings being rend- 
ered uſeleſs by a heavy ſhower of rain, 
which fell that inſtant, the diſcharge they 
made produced very little effect. On the 
other hand, the Engliſh archers, who had kept 
their bows in cafes, let fly their arrows ſo 
thick and well pointed, that terrible havock 
was made among the Genoeſe, who finding 
themſelves expoſed to certain death, without 
being able in the leaſt to annoy the enemy, 
began to fly with diſorder and precipitation, 


and were trodden down by the men at arms 


under the command of the count d' Alencon. 


This throwing them into great diſorder, the 
prince of Wales ordered ſome battalions of 
guards to advance, which charging them 
at that juncture, excited great confuſion in the 
firſt and ſecond line of the French army, 

At laſt, having with infinite trouble freed 
themſelves from the flying Genoeſe, the 
| French cavalry made a circuit, and flanked 
the great battalion of Engliſh archers. Here 
the battle was bloody and obſtinate. The 
count d*Alencon was accompanied by the 
counts of Flanders and Blois, the duke of 
Lorrain, and the dauphin of Vienna, 

They ſoon found by their ſituation, and the 
wheel they had made, that Philip could not 
ſupport them without expoſing his whole army 
to certain deſtruction, but relying on their 
numbers, they affected to deſpiſe all reſource 


| but their own ſwords. The brave prince of 


Wales atchieved prodigies of valour, ſurpaſſ- 
ing ordinary ſtrength. 

The earls of Northampton and Arundel, 
obſerving not only the ſuperiority of the 
French in point of number, but the determined 
reſolution with which they fought, ordered a 
body of troops under their command, to the 
prince's aſſiſtance, They fell on the rear of 
the enemy, and gave the prince, who was en- 
gaged among the French ſquadrons in the 
front, ſome relief, but had eventually almoſt 

roved his ruin; for Philip, by that motion 
of the Engliſh, found an opening to pour in 
a freſh body of troops to his brother's aſſiſt- 
ance, who fell on the flank of the archers with 
ſuch fury, that they were obliged to open their 
ranks, and thus expoſe the prince to danger 
of being ſurrounded. 

In this dreadful ſtate of the battle, the earl 
of Warwick diſpatched a knight to inform 
Edward of his ſon's danger. The meſſenger 
found him coolly ſurveying the battle, from 4 
windmill, on the eminence where his ſquadron 
was drawn up; and when the knight had de- 
livered his meſſage, he aſked with great deli- 
beration, if his ſon was dead, wounded or 
unhorſed, and being anſwered in the negative. 


« Well then, ſaid he, go back and tel} War- 
. wick, 
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e wick, that I ſhall not intermeddle in the 


t fray, but let my boy win his ſpurs by his 


« own valour,** He obſerved the confuſion of 


the French, and their ſtandards dropping very 


faſt, in the part where the prince was ſtation- 
ed, ſo that he concluded the enemy had miſ- 
carried, and as he had lately conferred the 
honour of knighthood on his ſon, he was de- 
firous of his adding merit to honour. | 
The propriety of this reſolution ſoon ap- 
eared, for before the meſſenger's return, the 
Engliſh archers had cloſed their ranks, and 


the aſſailants were ſurrounded and cut to pieces. 


Prince Edward now: advanced in his turn to 


attack the main body of the enemy, com- 
manded by Philip. 

Here the battle was again renewed with 
great obſtinacy, Philip in perſon, the king of 
Bohemia, and his ſon Charles, with a great 
number of auxiliary princes, animating their 
ſoldiers to heroic deeds, both by word and 
example; but the impetuoſity of the prince of 
Wales, and his attendants, bore down all op- 
poſition. Elated with the ſucceſs he had al- 
ready obtained, and inſpired by his father's 
meſſage, he redoubled his efforts, nobly brav- 
ing every attempt of the enemy; lances, ſpears, 
arrows and ſwords, were indiſcriminately mix- 
ed, king and common ſoldiers ſhared the 
ſame fate, which enforced that humiliating 
leſſon of mortality, that death levels all 
diſtinct ion. | | 
Young Edward ſeemed to carry fate upon 
his ſword, and Philip advancing with his di- 
viſion, the labours of the field increaſed, and 
with them the ſpirit of the Engliſn. Philip 
was wanting neither in courage nor conduct; 
he plunged at the head of his beſt troops, iato 
the hotteſt of the battle, where the earls of 
Arundel and Northampton had now joined 
the prince of Wales, and there began the 
dreadful conteſt for victory. | 

The blind king of Bohemia, whoſe ambi- 
ton had embroiled the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope, enquiring about the fate of the day, was 
told, the French were in imminent danger, a 
great number of noblemen being ſlain, that his 


ſon Charles had been obliged to retire, dan- 


gcrouſly wounded, that the Engliſh had made 
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| 


a dreadful laughter, and that the prince of 


Wales bore down every thing befote him with 
irreſiſtible valour. 4 

On this information, John commanded his 
knights to lead him into the hotteſt part of 
the battle, againſt the young warrior. Ac- 
cordingly, four of his attendants, placing him 
in the middle, and interlacing the bridles of 
their horſes, ruſhed together into the thickeſt 
of the enemy, and the blind king exchanged 
a few ſtrokes with Edward, but they were 
ſoon. parted, and the Bohemian, with his 
followers, fell in the confuſion of the battle. 

By this time, Philip himſelf, after two 
horſes had been killed under him, was deſpe- 
rately wounded in the neck and thigh, and be- 
ing carried out of the battle by, John of Hain- 
ault, the ſtandard of France was beaten down. 
This determined the fate of the battle, a great 
number of the French would, however, have 
eſcaped by favour of the night, had not the 
king of England ordered Jarge fires to be made 
on the neighbouring hills, by the light of 
which, the victors prevented them from rally- 
ing and uniting, and compleated the ſlaughter, 

Edward, ſeeing the victory accompliſhed, 
deſcended from the hill, and running to the 
prince of Wales, embraced him tenderly, in 
the ſight of the whole army, ſaying, My 
„ valiant ſon, God grant you may perſevere 
in the courſe you have ſo gloriauſly begun. 
© You have acquitted yourſelf nobly, and 
& well deſerve the crown to which yuu was 
e born“ The prince made no other reply 
than a profound obeiſance ; and indeed his 
modeſty and moderation were without ex- 
ample. 

In this memorable battle, which was fought 
on the twenty-fixth of Auguſt, John, king 
of Bohemia, James, king of Majorca, Ralph 
duke of Lorrain, che counts of Alencon, 
Flanders, Blois, Vaudemout, Harcourt, Aux- 
erre, Aumall, St. Pol, and Sancerre, four and 
twenty barons, twelve hundred knights, fifteen 
hundred gentlemen, four thouſand men at 
arme, and thirty thouſand infantry, are ſaid 
to have fallen; while the loſs of Edward did 
not exceed three knights, and an inconſider- 
able number of private men. | 

5 A | | Philip 
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the beſiegers in all their aſſaults. Edward, 


Philip, attended by five knights, and about 
fixty followers, was carried to the caſtle of La 
Braye, about a league from Crecy, where 
Having taken ſome refreſhment, he ſet out 
about midnight, for Amiens, where he arrived 
early the next morning. 

Edward and his army having paſſed the 
night on the field of battle, kept ſtill on their 
guard, and a detachment of two thouſand 
archers on horſeback, and five hundred lance- 
'men, were ordered to ſcour the field. 

* | Theſe fell in, during a miſt, with a large 
party of the country militia, who not knowing 
the fate of the battle, were advancing to the 
aſſiſtance of Philip, but were totally routed. 
This was followed by the defeat of a more con- 
ſiderable body of French, under the com- 
mand of the archbiſnop of Rouen, and the 
grand prior of France, who were both ſlain, 
with two thouſand of their followers, Ar 
the fame time, the Engliſh gathering ſome 
French ſtandards, which. lay ſcattered on the 
field of battle, planted them on a neighbour- 
1ng hill, as a decoy to the enemy, who were 
- diſperſed about the villages, and the ſtratagem 
ſucceeded ; for they flocked in numbers to 
their colours, and were all cut to pieces with- 
out mercy ; and indeed the only circumſtance 
that tarniſhed the glory of this victory, was 


the order which Edward iſſued before the bat- 


tle, to give no quarter, 

But if he refuſed mercy to the living, he 
treated the dead with much humanity, who 
were interred with great decency, the king 
attending in perſon at the funeral of the no- 


bility, and the Held itſelf was conſecrated, The 


body of the king of Bohemia was ſent to his 
family. That prince wore three oftrich fea- 
thers for his creſt, and as he acted in the capa- 
city of a volunteer, he aſſumed the motto 
Ich dien, which in the German language figni- 
fies, I ſerve; this device young Edward ap- 
propriated to himſelf and it has been adopted 
by all ſucceeding princes of Wales. 

Having ſtaid three days on the field of bat- 
tle, Edward continued his march for Calais, 
which he inveſted on the third of September, 
The gariſon made a gallant defence, under the 
command of Joha de Vienne, who repulſed 


deſpairing of reducing the place by ſtorm, re. 
ſolved to ſtarve the gariſon into a ſurrender, 


and accordingly ordered huts to be built for 


his army during the winter, 

The governor, perceiving his intention, ſent 
above ſeventeen hundred uſeleſs mouths out of 
the town, and the king generouſly ſuffereq 
them to paſs through his camp without mo- 
leſtation, having fupplied them with money 
fo defray the expence of their journey. 

Before Edward embarked on the laſt expe. 
dition, the Scots, who were devoted to the 
French intereſt, invaded Weſtmoreland, un- 
der the command of Sir Alexander Strahan, 


and laid Penrith, with ſeveral other towns, in 


aſhes. But the biſhop of Carliſle, with Sir 
Thomas Lacy, and Sir Robert Ogle, having 
aſſembled a body of forces, harraſſed them in 
ſuch a manner, that they were obliged to re- 
tire with precipitation, and Sir Alexander, 
with a party of foragers, were taken pri- 
ſoners. 

Ogle, for his valour on chis occaſion, was 
appointed governor of Cumberland, and as 
Edward employed his whole attention in pre- 
paring for a deſcent in France, he concluded 
a truce with the king of Scotland. The wiſcft 
men of that kingdom, were deſirous of mak- 
ing a peace with England, and Edward offered 
very advantageous conditions, but David was 
too deeply infected with French principles and 
prejudices, to embrace that offer, though ſo 
advantageous to his kingdom. 

He was perſuaded that Edward ſought only 
to amuſe him, till he had conquered Francr, 
when Scotland would fall the ſecond victim of 
his ambition, Prompted by theſe notions, he 
entered England in the month of October, at 
the head of an army of fifty thouſand men, 
and ravaged great part of the county of Norti- 
umberland. Queen Philippa, informed c 
theſe ravages, ſet out immediately for the 
north, in order to encourage the lords of the 
marches, to exert their efforts in repelling thele 
barbarous invaders, 

A conſiderable army was ſoon aſſembled at 
York, whence it advanced in four diviſions, 


againſt the enemy, they encamped in Bear- 


l 


park, 


any per on, 
his maſter. 


to conlign the royal captive, to lord Neville, 
and taking ſhipping immediately, landed near 


conduct, 
beſtowedd on him a penſion of five hundred 


kes on this occaſion, partly to ex- 
refs their zeal and loyalty in the king's ab- 
ſence, and partly to diſtinguiſh themſelves un- 


der the eye of the queen, who took the field 


in perſon. 

The Scotiſh army was drawn up in one 
line; the right of whrech was commanded 
by the high ſteward of-Scotland, and the earl 
of Marche, and the left by the earls of Mur- 
ray and Douglas, while David, with ſome 
French auxiliaries, and the flower of his no- 
bility directed the center. The Scots had 
generally been unſucceſsful in their pitch bat- 
tles, which they fought with the Engliſh, but 
never did they receive a more terrible over- 
throw than the preſent, They were imme- 
diately routed, and chaſed off the field; fifteen 
thhuſand, or according to ſome hiſtorians, 
twenty thouſand were left dead on the ſpot, 
amongſt whom were Sir Thomas Charteris, 
chancellor of Scotland, the lord chamberlain, 
Fdwaid Kcith, earl mareſchal, the earls of 
of Murry and Strathem, with ſeveral other 
noblemen, and a great number of . perſons of 


diſtinction. The earls of Fife, Montieth, Suther- 
land, Wigton, and Carrick, William, lord 
Douglas, and many other perſonages of note, 


were among the priſoners. 
David was conveyed by Copeland, to Ogle 


\ caſtle, in Northumberland, whither the queen 
ſent a purſuivant to reclaim him, but Cope- 


land abſolutely refuſed to deliver him up to 
without orders from the king 
However, he thought - proper 


Calais, where he communicated the whole 
tran laction to the king, who approved of his 
created him a knight baronet, and 


pounds, till the lame value in lands, adjoining 
to his eſtate, could be ſettled on him and his 


- heirs for ever. 


He was, however, ordered to obey the 


ö queen, who, after providing for the ſafety of 
1 kingdom, arrived at the camp before 
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park, three miles from Durham. A great 
gumber of perſons of diſtinction ſerved as 


Calais. Copeland, on his return, delivered 
up his royal priſoner, attended by twenty 
thouſand men, to the high ſherifFof Yorkſhire, 
who conveyed him to the Tower of London. 
There David heard farther of the miſeries of 
his country ; for the Engliſh, after the late en- 
gagement, entered Scotland, reduced the caſtles 
of Hermigate, and Roxburgh, and over-run 
the whole country within ſix miles of Edin- 
burgh. 

A. D. 1347. The blockade of Calais was 
ſtill e with great circumſpection, and 
the governor, finding himſelf every day more 
and more diſtreſſed for want of ptoviſions, 
turned out five hundred inhabitants from the 
town, but Edward drove them back towards 
the walls, where they periſhed with hunger, 

The wretched inhabitants were now reduced 
to the laſt extremity, they had already eaten 
up all the horles, dogs, cats, and even rats, 
and began to devour one another. John de 
Vienne, ſeeing all hopes of relief entirely va- 
niſhed, reſolved to deliver up the place, and 
accordingly appeared on the walls, ard made 

a ſignal to the Engliſh centinels, defiring a 
D [og 

A knight being ſent by Edward for chat 
purpoſe, he informed him, that he was willing 
to deliver up the place, on condition that the 
lives and liberties of thoſe brave men, who had 
ſo long ſhared with him in every difficuley and 
danger, might be ſafe and ſecure. 

Edward refuſed any terms, and inſiſted on 
his ſurrendering at diſcretion ; that the gariſon 
and inhabitants might be ranſomed, or puniſhed 
at his pleaſure, But the king was at length per- 
ſuaded to mitigate the 71gour of the conditions, 
and only demanded, that fix of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial citizens ſhould be {ſent him, to be dif- 
poſed of according to his pleaſure, and that 
they ſhould come to his camp, carrying the 


keys of the city in their hands, bare- headed, 


and bare-footed, with ropes about heir necks, 
on which terms he conſented to indulge the 
reſt with a pardon. 

When thele hard conditions were reported 
to the ſenate of Calais, they were ſized with. 
a general panic and conſternation. At laſt, 
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one of their principal citizens, Pierre de St. 
uſtace, with a ſpirit worthy of the Roman 


for the preſervation of his friends and com- 
panions. His generous example was foliowed 
by three of his relations, and two others, who 
accordingly marched out in the melancholy 
manner preſcribed by Edward, through crouds 
of weeping friends aad relations, as the victims 
of hoſtile indignation, 


When they reached the Engliſh camp, they | 


threw themſelves at the feet of the king, who 
ordered the fix burghers to be beheaded ;z nor 
could all the remonſtrances of his courtiers 
divert him from his cruel purpoſe. - But the 
voice of conjugal affection, pleaded more ir- 
reſiſtably in their behalf. The queen, then 
pregnant, fell on her knees, and with all the 
tepder eloquence of love, implored his for- 
giveneſs. Edward, overcome by her ſoli- 
citations, forgave the deputies, and after re- 
galing them plentifully, ſuffered them to re- 
turn to their diſconſolate relations. 

Edward's entry into Calais was very mag- 
nificent, after which he ordered all the inhabi- 
tants to quit the place, being reſolved to peo- 
ple the town with Engliſh. | 

With this view, he gave orders for repair- 
ing and augmenting the fortifications, and 
»ued writs to the ſeveral ſheriffs, mayors, 
and corporations of England, directing them 
to make proclamations for encouraging all 
merchants, and others, to go over and inha- 
bit the town. By this means, it ſoon became 
a flouriſhing colony of the Engliſh, and a 
ſtaple for tin, lead, and wool, to the great 
advantage of the Britiſh nation, 

A.D. 1348. Soon after the taking of Calais, 
a truce was concluded between France and Eng- 
land, till the month of July, During this interval, 
a dreadful peſtilence broke out in the northern 
parts of Afia, from whence it communicated 
nlelf through Greece into Italy, thence to 
France, and laſtly to England. About the 
ſame time, Edward was offered the imperial 
crown by the archbiſhop of Mentz, but he 
declined the offer, as incompatible with his 
ſcheme on France, and likely to involve him 
not only in a quarrel with the pope, but alſo 


Durtius, profeſſed himſelf ready to ſuffer. death, 


[ 


in a diſtant war, the expence of which he was 


violently both in France and England, thoſe 
nations were under the neceſſity. of prolong. 
ing the truce, and accordingly it was extended 
to the third of September in the followin 

year. But this truce did not prevent Philip 
from tempering with Emeric of Pavia, whom 
Edward had appointed governor of Calais. 
A private contract was carried on with this 
perfidious Lombard, and Geoffery de Charney, 
commander of the French forces in the neigh. 
bourhood of St. Omer's, and he promiſed in 
conſideration of twenty thouſand golden 
crowns, to deliver the town and caſtle at mid- 
night, on the laſt day of December. Edward 
apprized of this by the governor's ſecretary, 
ſent for him to London, and pardoned him, 
on condition that he proceeded in his negotia- 
tion with Charney, that he might have an 
opportunity of ſurprizing the French, in the 
violation of the truce. Charney having with 
great privacy aſſembled a thouſand men at 
arms, with a proportional body of infantry, 
began his march, and arriving at the bridge 
of Nieulaye at the time appointed, ſent two 
meſſengers to the poſtern of the caſtle, where 
they found the governor, who aſſured them 
every thing was prepared for their recep- 
tion. | ; 

Charney, then tranſmitted the twenty thou- 
ſand crowns to Emeric, and detached twelve 
knights, with a hundred men at arms, to take 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle. Edward had by this 
time croſſed the ſea, with eight hundred men 
at arms, and a thouſand archers, under the 
command of Sir Walter de Manny, and en- 
tered the harbour at night ſo privately, that 
no body in the town knew of his arrival. 

He immediately took poſt in the great 
tower, that commanded the reſt of the citidal, 
and when the French were admitted at the 
poſtern, ruſhed out unexpectedly, and took 
them all priſoners, then mounting his horle, 
proceeded to the town, and making a ſally at 
the gate of Boulogne, fell with great fury up- 
on Charney, who made a gallant defence, and 
maintained his ground till the morning. 
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In this action, the king fought hand to 
band with Euſtace de Ribaumont, who after 
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pairing to Rome. This prohibition fo incenſ- 


ed the pope, that he even proceeded to threat- 


having twice ſtaggered Edward with the force ening; but Edward, deſpiſing his remon- 


of his blows, was obliged 
priſoner. Charney, with thoſe that ſurvived, 
finding their retteat cut off by another detach- 
ment, and the Engliſh continually reinforced, 


ſurrendered at diſcretion; and being conducted 


into Calais, were magnificently entertained by 
Edward; who then. firſt diſcovered to. them, 
that he himſelf. had been preſent: in the 
abn. e e 05707 1 8450 


He extolled the valour of Ribaumont, pre- 


releaſed him without ranſom. He then de- 
prived Emeric of the government of Calais, 
which he conferred on Sir John Beauchamp, 
and returned to England, where he amply 
rewarded thoſe, who had ſignalized themſelves 
on this occaſion, 

A. D. 1349. Edward's return to his court 
was very magnificent, but the pleaſures there- 
of were greatly damped by. the progreſs of 
the plague, of which many illuſtrious perſons 
died, particularly the princeſs Jane, who had 
been betrothed to the king of Caſtile's eldeſt 
ſon. - . | 

This calamity induced the -Scotch to in- 
vade England, but their preſumption met with 
a deſerved puniſhment, no leſs than five thou- 
land of them dying of the contagion, on their 
breathing Engliſh air; and the reſt of their 
army periſhed, or were diffipated by the north- 
em militia, During the courſe of this year, 
Edward adorned his caſtle of Windſor, and 
inſtitured the order of the garter, in honour 
of St, George, the patron of England. 

A. D. 1350. This year was uſhered in by 
negotiations tor a peace, firft at Avignon, and 
then at Boulogne, bur all the conferences were 
rendered abortive. | 4:5 

At length Edward conſented to a truce, at 
the defire of the pope, who having proclaim- 


ed a Jubilee at Rome, complained that hoſtili- go 


tles prevented the paſlage of devotees, who 
were deſirous of coming thither, to obtain 
abſolution. But Edward, to prevent his peo- 
ple from being fleeced of their money by po- 
piſh pageantry, reſtricted his ſubjects from re- 
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to yield himfelf bis ſtrances, not only repeated his former injunc- 


tion, but commanded all his ſubjects beyond 
ſea, to repair home immediately, on forfeiture 
of life and fortune. reid 

In the mean time, the king of France ſpi- 
rited up the Spaniards, to make captures 
among the Engliſh veſſels, a number of which 
trading for wine to Bayonne, they took and 
deſtroyed. Elated by this ſucceſs, they aſpired 
to more important deſigns, and equipped a 
powerful armament, with which they intend- 
ed to make a deſcent, and even conquer Eng- 


land. The®chief command was veſted in 


Charles de Ja Cerda, who failed up the Britiſh 
channel, as far as Sluys in Flanders, deſtroyed 
all the Engliſh veſſels that fell in his way. 
Edward, informed of his proceedings, aſſem- 
bled a fleet of fifty fail, to intercept him in 
his return, and embarked in perſon at Sand- 


wich, with the prince of Wales, the earls of 


Warwick, Northampton, and Saliſbury, and 
a ſtrong body of choſen archers. | 
The fleets ſoon came within ſight of each 
other, and a furious engagement enſued off 
Winchelſea, and Rye, on the twenty-ninth 
of Auguſt. Though the Spaniards had a 
great advantage in the ſize of their ſhips, the 
Engliſh bow-men plied them with arrows ſo 
effectually, that they could not ſtand their 
decks, and were after an obſtinate reſiſtance 
entirely . defeated; though the approach of 
night favoured the eſcape of all their ſhips, 
except thoſe which were taken before dark. 
The Spaniards were ſo humbled by this de- 
feat, that they ſued for a truce of twenty years, 
which Edward granted for the benefit of com- 
merce. About this period, Philip de Valois 
paid the debt of nature, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon John. duke of Normandy. The 
reign of this prince was more variegated by 
od and bad fortune, than his character was 
by good and bad qualities. His ill ſucceſs with 


England was rather. owing to the better 
fortune, and ſuperior abilities of his rival 


Edward, than his own want of courage and 
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A. D. 1361. The plague being by this 


time extinguiſhed, the ſpirit of war revived, 


which ſeemed to have lain dormant, under 


that calamitous circumſtance. The truces be- 


tween the kings of France and England, 


were only obſerved, as far as ſubſervient to 


their reſpective intereſts z and the French had 
now formed the blockade of Calais, by poſ- 


ſeſſing themſelves of all the roads leading to 
that town, and cutting off the gariſon's com- 


munication with the neighbourhood. The 
Engliſh governor, Sir John Beauchamp, de- 
termined, therefore, to ſcour the country, at 
party of five hundred men. 

He was attacked by a ſuperigr number of 
French, and though he behaved Fallantly, and 
killed the French commander, yet freſh 
numbers continually pouring in, he was at 
laſt ſurrounded and taken pritoner, having loſt 
the greateſt part of his detachment in the diſ- 

ute. | 
4 Beauchamp was - ſucceeded in the govern- 
ment of Calais by Sir Robert Herle, who over- 
ran the frontiers of Picardy and Artois. Guy 
de Neſle, marſhal of France, was defeated in 
Guienne, and taken priſoner, with his brother 
William, and many perſons of diſtinction; 
but this loſs did not hinder the French from 
reducing the caſtle of St. Jean d' Angeley, by 


famine. 


Such was the ſtate of the diſpute, when 


hoſtilities again ſubſided by a renewal of the 


truce, in a negotiation at Calais, where it 
was agreed, that the governors of frontier 
places ſhould take an oath, to ſee it obſerved 
with punctuality. 

A. D. 1352. But notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, acts of hoſtility were daily com- 
mitted. . The French made a fruitleſs attempt 
to recover Guiſnes, which the Engliſh had 
1383 3 and in Bretagne, the marſhal de 

elle met with a more diſaſterous fate, than 
the laſt campaign. | 

After the payment of his ranſom, he was 
detached with a body of forces to aſſiſt the 
partizans of Charles de Blois, and being join- 
ed by many noblemen of Bretagne, formed 
a conſiderable army, with which he at- 
tacked Sir Walter Bentley, in the plains of 
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| 


| 


3 


| 


Mauron, between Rennes, and Ploermel 
Though he was far ſuperior to the Engliſh in 
point of number, he met with ſo warm a re. 
ception, that his forces were routed, and him. 
ſelf, with many noblemen, fourſcore knight 

five hundred gentlemen, and ſome thoutang, 
of common ſoldiers, were left dead on the 
field of battle, and ſeveral noblemen and gen. 


tlemen taken priſoners. 


A. D. 1353. England was now threatened 
with a dreadful famine, but the people were 
ſeaſonably ſupplied with corn, by the. electot 
of Bavaria, from Holland and Hainault, and 
by Edward's ſubjects in Ireland. At the ſame 
time, the conferences for a definitive trea 
were again opened, and the archbiſhop of Can. 
terbury, the duke of Lancaſter. and ſever] 
other noblemen, were appointed to meet the 
French commiſſaries near Guiſnes. 

The treaty advanced ſo far, that Edward 
conſented to reſign his title to the crown of 
France, on condition that the duchy of Gui- 
enne, and province of Ponthieu, ſhould be 
reſtored to him as independent ſovereignties, 
and that the French king ſhould cede to him 
the lands he had conquered round Calais, and 
the ſuperiority of Flanders; but this be- 
ing refuſed, both parties prepared to decide 
the diſpute with the ſword. _ About this 
time, Edward ſummoning a gieat council at 
Wc ſtminſter, ſeveral wholeſome erdinances 
were drawn vp for the regulation of a ſta- 
ple, which he intended to fix in England, 
Wales, and Ireland. He alſo redreſſed the 
grievances of the nation, touching appeals 
from the king's court, to any judicature, and 
pardoris granted to robbers z and laying before 
them the ſtate of the treaty, they continued 
the ſubſidy on wool and ſkins, three years 
longer. | 

A. D. 1354. The pope was ſtill very de- 
ſirous of effecting a reconciliation between 
the two powers; but his attempts were rend- 
ered abortive, by a declaration of the French 
plenipotentiaries, that there was not a ſingle 
gentleman in France, who would not rather 
loſe his life, than conſent to a ſeparation of 
Guienne from the crown of that kingdom. 
The whole reſult, therefore, of the pope's 

| mediation, 


6 


mediation, was a prolongation of the truce 


Lancaſter was appointed lieutenant for the 
king in Bretagne, and the prince of Wales, 


junction, at the head of an army of three- 


plundering the inhabitants, and laying the 


not even admit them to an audience. 
cent, affronted and alarmed at the little reſpect 


till Midſummer. 
On the expiration of the truce, the duke of 


accompanied by the earls of Warwick, Ox- 
ford, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and other perſons 
of diſtinftion, embarked with a numerous ar- 
my at Plymouth, and landing at Bourdeaux, 
was joined by the moſt conſiderable Part of 


the Gaſcon nobility. 
Finding himſelf, in conſequence of this 


ſcore thouſand men, he began his march to- 
wards Armagnac, which, together with Aſta- 
rac, Cominges, La Riviere, and L'Iſle en 
Jourdain, he ravaged with fire and ſword, 


towns and villages in aſhes, 

Thence he advanced to Thouloſe, where 
the French army, exceeding his own in num- 
ber, lay encamped, under the command of 
the counts of Armagnac and Foix, the prince 
of Orange, the conſtable of Bourbon, and 
the mareſchal de Clermont. Having eſſayed 
in vain to bring them to battle, he paſſed the 
Garonne above the city, deſtroyed all the 
fine towns in the neighbourhood, and entirely 
ruined one of the richeſt and moſt fertile 
countries in France. 

The pope, who reſided at Avignon, ſent 
ambaſſadors to the prince, with propoſals for 


fettirg on foot another treaty, but he would 
Inno- 


ſhewn to his deputies, began to fortify his 
palace, and detached his mareſchal with five 
hundred men at arms to oblerve the motions 
of the Engliſh, 

This officer, advancing too near the prince? 8 
army, was defeated and taken priſoner, and 
obliged to pay fifty thouſand crowns for his 
ranſom. Young Edward receiving advice 
that the French were poſted behind the Sauve, 
as if they intended to diſpute his paſſage of 
that river, repaired thither z but on his ap- 
Proach, the French retired to Gimont, though 
not ſo expeditiouſly, but the van of che Eng- 
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any ſubſiſtence. 
ward to retire to Roxburgh, where Ee ward 


565 
liſh intercepted part of their rear, which was 
cut to pieces. | 

He arrived with his whole army before the 
place in the evening, and drew up his forces 
in order of battle, but the enemy had march- 
ed off in the night, leaving a ſtrong gariſon 
in the town, which being well provided for 
making an obſtinate defence, young Edward 
thought proper to decline the ſiege, and there- 
fore returned to Bourdeaux, and put his troops 
into winter quarters. 

The ſucceſs of the prince of Wales in 
France, prompted his father again to ſupport 
him in the invaſion of that kingdom, Ac- 
cordingly he ordered a rendezvous of his mi- 
litary tenants to be held at Sandwich, and 
landed the latter end of October at Calais, 
where he was joined by a thouſand men at 
arms, from Flanders and Brabant. | 

Edward had under him his ſon Lionel and 
John of Ghent, Henry, duke of Lancaſter, 
the earls of Northampton, Marche, and Stat- 
ford, the lords Piercy, Manny, and Gray- 
ſtock, the biſhop of Durham, and a great 
number of barons from the North; the border 
being ſecured, by a treaty granted to the 
Scots at their own requeſt, 

On the ſecond of November, he marched 
at the head of his army towards St. Omer, 
where the French king lay encamped with his 
forces, but retired at Edward's approach, at- 
ter deſtroying all the proviſions in the adjacent 
country; fo that the Engliſh were obliged to 
return to Calais, for want of ſubliltence, 
where the king diſmiſſed his foreign ee 
and returned to England. 

His return was haſtened by the conduct of 
the Scots, who, in violation of the truce, had 
ſurprized the town of Berwick, which was 
not tenable while the Engliſh were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the caſtle. - The king, advancing as 
far as Haddington, burnt th: towns and vil- 
lages without ſeeing the face of an enemy; 
for the Scots had retircd to their faſtacf's, 
after removing all their proviſions from the 


Low-lands, tnat the Engliſh might not find. 
This precaution obl ged Ed- 


Balo],, 


( 
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Baliol, now grown old, and overwhelmed | ſo much eagerneſs, that John did not think it 
with infirmities, reſigned his title to the | adviſeable to check their ardour. He divided 

crown of Scotland, in favour of the Engliſh | his army into three bodies ; of which the firſt, 

monarch, who in conſideration of this ceſſion, and moſt advanced was commanded by his 
granted him a penſion of two thouſand pounds | brother the duke of Orleans; the ſecond was 

a year for life, paid all his debts, and pre- poſted on the left, under the direction of the 

ſented him with five thouſand marks as a re- dauphin aſſiſted by his brothers Lewis and John, 

compence for his faithful ſervices. £ while the king in perſon, accompanied by his 

A. D. 1356. Having thus reſtored peace | youngeſt ſon Philip, commanded the third gi. 

in the north, Edward returned to England, | viſion, or body of reſerve. This order he. 
in order to make preparations for carrying on | ing ſettled, John detached ſome of his beſt 

the French war with vigour. The prince of | generals to reconnoitre the Engliſh camp; 
Wales, encouraged by the ſucceſs of the laft | and they, in their report, declared, that the 

campaign, took the field in the month of | prince had made ſo wiſe a diſpoſition of his 

July, at the head of two thouſand men at | handful of men, by lining the hedges, which 

arms, fix thouſand archers, and four thouſand | incloſed the narrow lane, through which the 
infantry, and having ravaged Quercy, the | main body of the Engliſh muſt be attacked, 

Limouſin, and Auvergne, entered Berry, | that they would be able to flank the French 
and took Vizeron by aſſault. Here he firſt | with vaſt advantage; and where this lane, 

learned, that the French king was encamped | through which only four horſemen could ride 

at Chartres, with a prodigious army collected | a breaſt, terminated, was a ſquare battalion of 


from all parts of the kingdom. the flower of the Engliſh archers, which it 
; John, ſuſpecting that Edward intended to | was neceſſary to break, before the ſuperiority 
p pals the Loire, and join the duke of Lancaſ- | of the French could be of the leaſt ſervice to 


ter, who commanded a body of troops in | themſelves. 

Normandy, had diſpoſed his troops in ſucha | They therefore propoſed, that the attack 
manner, as to guard all the towns, and paſ- ſhould be made by a 8 of three hun- 
ſages on that river; and the prince of Wales, | dred horſe, ſelected from the whole army, 
appriſed of this diſpoſition, determined to | and dreſſed in compleat armour, who were to 
turn off on the left to Remorantin, ravage | be ſupported by all the reſt of the army diſ- 
Poictou, and return to Bourdeaux. Three | mounted, except the German curiaſſiers. This 
hundred lances, under command of the lords, | advice being approved, John mounted his 
Crain, and Boueſcaut, in attempting to cut | horſe, and gave orders for beginning the bat- 
off his advanced guard were defeated, and ob- | tle z when the cardinal of Perigort, employed 
liged to fly to the caſtle of Remorantin, | by the pope for renewing the negotiations be- 
where in a few days they ſurrendered at diſ- | tween the two crowns, running up to the 
cretion. The prince in his route had taken | king, conjured him to ſpare the lives of fo 
above fix thouſand men at arms, who were | many French gentlemen, as would neceſſarily 
ſent priſoners to Bourdeaux, and ravaged a | be loſt in the attack, and allow him to repair 
great tract of country, Paſſing through Tou- | to the Engliſh camp, where he did not doubt 
raine and Anjou, ſouth of the Loire, he ad- | of being able to perſuade the prince of Wales 
vanced into Poictou, and encamped within | to ſurrender, John agreeing to this propoſal, 
two leagues of Poitiers, where the king of | the cardinal haſtened to Edward, who, ſenſi- 
France was uſt arrived with a numerous ar- ble of his dangerous ſituation, declared his 
my. Edward was already ſo ſtraitened for | readineſs to accept of any terms, that ſhould 
want of provilions, that a few days muſt have | be conſiſtent with his own honour, and that 
ſtarved him into a ſurrender ; but the French, | of his country. : | 
coniding in their own valour and vaſt ſupe- This anſwer being reported to John, he 
riority of numbers, demanded a battle with fs back his croops to their quarters, and the 


: cardinal 


Wa | | 


* 
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exeen the two camps, to adjuſt the articles 
of accommodation. The prince offered to 
reſtore all the places and priſoners he had 
taken that campaign, and engage not to ſetve 
ainſt France for ſeven years, on condition 
of being allowed to retire unmoleſted to Bour- 
deaux. But John peremptorily infifted on 
Edward's ſurrendering himſelf priſoner, with 
an bundred knights, in which cafe, the Eng- 
liſh army ſhould be permitted to retire with- 
out moleſtation,” . 
This ignoble demand the prince bravely 
rejected, aſſuring John, that he entertained 
no value for life, if not attainable without 
loſs of honour. This reſolution cut off all 
hopes of accommodation, and both ſides pre- 
pared for action. Early on Monday morn- 
ing the French army appeared drawn up in 
order of battle, and Edward divided his handful 
of troops into three bodies, but ranged in ſo 
complete a manner, that they ſeemed to form 
one ſquare battalion. The van was poſted on 
the declivity of a hill, under command of 
the earl of Warwick ; the rear was conduct- 
ed by the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk ; and 
the prince took his ſtation at the end of the 
lane, to command the main body, which ex- 
tended to a neighbouring viney ard. | 
John de Greilly was d-tached with three 
hundred men at arms, and as many archers, 
to form an ambuſh at the foot of a mountain, 
that they might fall on the enemy's rear in the 
heat of the action. About nine in the morn- 
ing, the ſelect body of men at arms entered 
the lane with great intrepidity, but were ſo 
galled by the Engliſh archers, that lined the 
hedges on each ſide of their paſiage, that 


—— 


fuſion, Clermont was killed on the ſpot, and 
Andrahan taken priſoner by lord Audly. The 
fate of theſe noblemen, and the carnage that 
enſued, fo terrified their followers, that they 
fled. with great precipitation. The firſt body 
of the French being thus routed, the dauphin 
advanced to the charge, though his men 
were greatly diſpirited ; but they had no ſooner 
begun the attack, than John de Greilly ſally- 
ing from his ambuſh, fell on their rear with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that confuſion and flight 
immediately enſued, The dauphin's attend- 
ants conveyed him from the field to Chauvig- 
ny; and the duke of Orleans, with the greater 
part of the troops under his command, who 
had not been engaged, followed the ſame 
route. But victory ſtill remained dubious 3 


all the houſhold troops headed by the king in 


perſon, and chief nobility, with many thou- 
ſand of the beſt diſciplined troops in Europe, 
remained unbroken, and theſe the prince de- 
termined to attack. Accordingly, he mount- 
ed his horſe, and advancing at the head of 
his men, Charged the French with great 
fury. | 

A ſcene of ſlaughter enſued, the king was 
in the vigour of manhood ; the prince in the 
flower of youth; the former armed with a 
battle-ax, the latter with a ſword, both at- 
chieving feats of valour; Edward animated 
by the hopes of aggrandizing himſelf, John 
ſtimulated by the ſhame of yielding to force 
ſo inferior. The conteſt was ong and doubt- 
ful ; the reſolution of the Ergliſh, was op- 
poſed to the impetuoſity of the French; their 
projected ſpears checked the fury, and well 
aimed arrows thinned the ranks of the enemy, 
The Engliſh, allured by a proſpe& of ſuc- 


above one half of them fell before they reached | ceſs, made a deſperate attack, in which the 
the front of Edward's main body, when they | conſtable of France was ſlain, when John's 
were cut in pieces. The marſhal Clermont | brigade giving way, victory declared for the 
and Andrahan advancing cloſe behind the men 


at arms, were greatly incommoded by the 
horſe and bodies of the ſlain, while the 
archers plied them without intermiſſion, When 
they penetrated to the van of the Engliſh, 
they were warmly received by the earls of 
Warwick, Saliſbury, and Suffolk, ad- 
vancing from the rear, compleated their con- 
. No. 19. 


| 
| 


| 


prince, who falling in among the German ca- 
valry, routed them at the firſt onſet, in which 
the count of Sarbruck was ſlain, and the count 
of Naſſau taken priſoner. 

Thc king and dauphin of France endea- 
voured to rally their troops, and animate them 
by their own example. The king fought with 
uncommon valour, till he was deſerted by all 

5 C : his 
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his followers; when Dennes de Morhec, a 
knight of Artois, who had formerly been in 
his ſervice, - exhorted him to ſurrender ; he 

fired to ſee his couſin the prince of Wales; 

t as Edward chanced to be in another part 
of the field, he threw his gauntlet to Mor- 
hec, as a ſignal of ſurrender. In the mean 
time, a party of. Engliſh, and another of 
Gaſcons, coming up, deprived him of his 
royal priſoner, about whom a diſpute enſued, 
which might have been attended with fatal 
conſequences to John, and his ſon Philip, 
who ſhared his fate, had not the earl of War- 
wick and lord Cobham, interpoſed, and con- 


ducted him to prince Edward, who had now 


retired to his pavilion, where he repoſed him- 
ſelf after the fatigue of the day. | 

Prince Edward treated his royal priſoner 
with the utmoſt politeneſs and reſpect, com- 
forted him under his diſaſter, and aſſuring 
him that he had fallen into the hands of ſuch, 
as knew how to venerate his merit, and com- 
miſerate his affliction. He profeſſed a warm 
affetion for the royal family of France, to 
whom he had the honour of being related, 
and promiſed to exert all his influence with his 
father, to promote a laſting and honourable 
peace, | 

He cauſed an elegant entertainment to 
be prepared ia his tent, and even waited him- 
ſelf upon - the royal captive at ſupper, and 
could not be prevailed upon to ſit down, by all 
the intreaties of John, who bore his fate with 
unſhaken fortitude, and expreſſed his fatis- 
faction, as he was doomed to captivity of 
having the good fortune to be the priſoner of 
the moſt gallant and generous prince in the 
univerſe, 

The French noblemen, who had been taken 
at the battle, were ſtruck with reverential awe 
at this inſtance of magnificence and greatneſs 
of ſoul. They looked on him as being of 
ſuperior ſpecies, and while they admired his 
eminent virtues, lamented the fate of their 
country, in being expoſed to the reſentment of 
an enemy of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities. He 
was indeed a ſhining example of moderation 
and humanity, and exhibited a ſublime ſym- 
pathy, rarely attendant on conqueſt. Even 


the elder Edward, great as he was, degradeg 
himſelf by the mean uſes he made of his Vic. 
tory, and their mercenary tendency. But the 
younger was truly great, without vanity, and 
glory in conciliating the affection of his very 
captives. W wat 167 24761 | 
This memorable victory was obtained with. 
out the loſs of one perſon of diſtinction, while 
the principal noblemen of France, fell in the 
conteſt. Two dukes, | nineteen counts, five 
thouſand men at arms, and about eight thou- 
ſand infantry, are ſaid to have been killed on 
the French ſide, in this battle. | 
Two thouſand men at arms were taken pri- 
ſoners, among whom were the princes of the 
blood, the archbiſhop of Sens, the counts of 
Eſtampes, and V audemont, the lords of Parthe- 
nay, Rochechouart, Chaulny, and many other 
noblemen, and the Engliſh ſhared immenſe 
booty. 5 | | 
The following morning, prince Edward de- 
camped, and retired to Bourdeaux, while the 
dauphin, haſtening to Paris, aſſembled the 
three eſtates, to concert meaſures for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, and contribute their 
aſſiſtance towards the ranſom of their ſove- 
reign 3 but inſtead of complying with his 


— 


| requeſt, they entered into ſteps for humbling 


the power of the crown, and John, informed 
of their proceedings, deſired his ſon not to 
conſent to their inſolent demands, aſſuring 
him, that he had rather continue the priſoner 
of an honourable enemy, than live a ſlave to 
his own ſubjects. p | 
A. D. 1357. Pope Innocent VI. on hear- 
ing the misfortune that attended the king of 
France, ſent two cardinals to Bourdeaux, to 
mediate a peace; and though they did not 
ſucceed in that part of the negotiation, they 
concluded a truce for two years. 

The Black Prince remained at Bourdeaux, 
till the ratification of the truce, when pur- 


chaſing all the priſoners of diſtin&tion from the 


. captors, he embarked with his priſoners, and 


a large retinue, and landed on the fifth of 
May, at Sandwich, On the twenty-fourth 
of the fame month, they were met in South- 
wark by a thouland of the chief citizens of 
London, on horſe- back. 


8 . n © ra. 


They 


3 


> 
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The entry was very magnificent, the royal 


tiſoner was ſumptuouſly arrayed, mounted 
on a fine white courſer, and attended by the 

ince of Wales, on a black horſe, with or- 
dinary trappings. The proceſſion laſted from 
three in the morning till noon, when they 


reached Weſtminſter-hall, where the king of 


England fat on his throne, expecting their 

wal. 
"On John's approach, he roſe up with the 
moſt courteous civility, and received him with 
vaſt politeneſs. After this ceremony, the cap- 
tive king was entertained in the moſt ſumptu- 
ous manner, and provided with an apartment 
in the royal palace, till the Savoy could be 
fitted up for his reception. Immediately af- 
ter this public entrance, the two cardinals ar- 
rived from the pope, to mediate a definitive 
treaty 3 but finding Edward averſe to the 
terms propoſed, they demanded the arrears of 
the tribute that had been formerly paid to 
Rome; but the king rejected their demand, 
and plainly told them, that as he held his 
crown of God alone, he would never pay tri- 
bute to any mortal whatſoever ; awed there- 
fore by this frank declaration, they gave over 
that ſubject, and after raiſing large pro- 
curations on the clergy, applied themſelves to 
finiſh de treaty, for the ranſom of David 
Bruce, king of Scotland. The treaty was at 
length concluded, and Bruce ſet at liberty, on 
condition of giving hoſtages, for the pay- 
ment of one hundred thouſand marks Sterling, 
to be advanced in ten years, by equal propor- 
tions; and until the whole ſhould be diſbur- 
ſed, it was agreed, that a truce ſhould ſub- 
ſilt, and be inviolably obſerved by both nations. 

A. D. 1358. A treaty was now ſet on foot 
between France and England, for a definitive 
peace, which was at length concluded on the 
following terms; that in conſideration of Ed- 
ward's quitting all claim to the crown of 
France, the duchy of Normandy, and the 
countries of Anjou and Maine, he and his heirs 
ſhonld enjoy Gaſcony, Guienne, the En— 
goumois, Sontong, Perigort, Quercy, Li- 
mouſin, Poictou, Tourain, Calais, Guiſnes, 


the Boulonnois, and country of Ponthieu, en- 


tirely independent of the crown of France; 


1 


and that John, with the French noblemen 
that had been taken priſoners, ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, on paying a ranſom of four mil- 
lions of golden crowns. But the parliament 
of France rejected this treaty, as incompati- 
ble with the ſafety of the kingdom; and 
Edward, incenſed at their refuſal, threatened 
to viſit the dauphin at Paris, on the expira- 
tion of the truce. | 

A. D. 1359. Accordingly vaſt prepara- 
tions were made for invading France, and his 
deſign was no ſooner divulged, than a multi- 
tude of knights with their followers, repaired 
to his ſtandard at Calais, from Germany, Bra- 
bant, and the Low Countries, ſo that the 
place being thronged, a ſcarcity of proviſi- 
ons enſued, which was productive of many 
diſorders. | 

But this inconvenience was ſoon removed by 
Edward, who landed at Calais on the 28th of 
October, with a very formidable armament, 
together with vaſt quantities of proviſions for 
their ſubſiſtence, The king was attended by 
the Black Prince, his three other ſons, and a 
great number of nobility, and his fifch ſon, 
Thomas of Woodſtock, though only a child, 
was left guardian of the kingdom, under the 
direction of a prudent council, Edward be- 


gan his march from Calais on the fourth of 


November in two divifions ;- one of which 
commanded by the Black Prince, aſſiſted by 
the duke of Lancaſter, continued their pro- 
oreſs in ſpite of deep roads and rainy weather, 
through Artois, and Picardy, till he reached 
Rheims in Champagne, where the kings of 
France were uſually crowned. 

Here he proposed to be inveſted with the 
royal diadem of France, and the biſhops of 
London and Durham attended him to perform 
the ceremony; but finding the place well ſe- 
cured, he did not inveſt it in form, but kept 
it blocked up till the beginning of Lent, and 
the mean time reduced ſeveral ſmall fortreſſes 
in the adjacent countty. 

A. D. 1360. In the ſpring he marched 
towards Troyes, and entering Burgundy, took 
the town of Tonnere, though he could not 
reduce the caſtle ; thence he marched to Mon- 


treal, Avallon, and Guillon, where Philip, 
7 | duke 
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the ſuburbs, and retired next day into Bre- 


n 
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duke of Bur , Purchaſed a three years 
truce for —4 — your ent nobles ;. the 
like compoſition was granted by the prince for 
Niveanois. Approaching Paris, on the laſt 
day of March, he fixed his head quarters at 
Bourg-la-Reine, here the pope again inter- 
poſed, but this mediation proved as fruitleſs 
as the former z and the king challenged the 
dauphin to battle, offering in cafe he was de- 
feated, to quit all claim to the crown of 
France. 

This propoſal being rejected, the weather 
extremely cold, and the country deſtitute of 
forage, he made an unſucceſsful attempt on 


tagne, determined to return about midſum- 
mer, and inveſt the city of Paris. The dau- 
phin, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe the 
progteſs of ſo powerful an army, reſolved to 
conclude a peace with the king of England, 
as alone effectually preventive of the king- 
dom's ruin. Accordingly he ſent the biſhop 
of Terouenne, chancellor of France, with 
three other commiſſioners to propoſe a treaty; 
and they overtaking Edward near Guillar- 
don, in Beaure, he appointed plenipotentia- 
ries to treat with them on the ſubject of their 
embafly, though he did not interrupt his 
march, till he reached Bretigny in the Pais- 
Chartrain. 

Here the articles of a ſolid peace were ad- 
juſted, by the dauphin on the part of France, 
and prince Edward on the part of England. 
By this treaty it was ſtipulated, that a ceſſion 
ſhould be made to the king of England of the 
fief of Thouars, the lands of Belleville, the 
county of Poitiers, the provinces of Poictou, 
and Saintong, Agenois, Limouſin, Perigort, 
Quercy, Bigorre, Gavre, Eugoumois, and 
Rouvergne, with their cities and caſtles, to 
be held by him, and his heirs for ever, in the 
ſame manner they were held by the king of 
France, or any of his anceſtors ; that France 
ſhould reſtore all that he or his anceſtors. 
had poſſeſſed in the town of Montreull ; 
that he ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of 
Calais, and the county of Guiſnes; that 
the king and dauphin of France, ſhould 
renounce all ſovereignty over the place thus 


i 


conveyed to the king of England, who ſhould 
on his part reſign all pretenſions to the crown 
of Anjou and Maine, the ſovereignty of Flan- 
ders, and Bretagne, and all other claims or de- 
mands on the king of France, for any cauſe 
whatever not ſpecified in the treaty ; that the 


king of France ſhould be conducted to Calais, 


within three weeks after Midſummer, and pay 
three millions of gold crowns for his ran. 
for at different payments; and that the pri. 


ſoners taken at the battle of Poitiers, ſhould 


remain as hoſtages for the payment, as well a; 
the delivery of Rochelle, and ſome- other for. 


treſſes on John's being ſet at liberty; that the 


king of France ſhould renounce his alliance 
with the Scots, and Edward quit all connection 
with the Flemings ; that all the countries, 
towns, and fortreſſes, yielded to the king of 
England by this treaty, ſhould be delivered 
into his hands, within a year at fartheſt after 
John's departure from Calais; and that Ed- 
ward ſhould, in like manner, give up the 
places which had been taken by his ſubjects, 
and not comprehended in this deed of ceſſion; 
that this treaty guarantied by the pope, ſhould 
be confirmed by letters patent of John, in a 
month after his releaſe ; and both kings, with 
their eldeſt ſons, the princes of the blood, and 
a certain number of their chief nobility, ſhould 
engage upon oath, for the performance of 
theſe articles. 

The treaty being concluded, John was 
conducted to Calais, where Edward arrived in 
October, and the treaty was ſolemnly ratified 
by both princes ; after which the king of 
France ſet out for Boulogne, accompanied 
about a mile diftance by Edward, where they 
parted with mutual eſteem. 

A. D. 1361. On Edward's return to his 
own kingdom, the peace was celebrated with 
great rejoicings. A parliament being aſſem- 
bled at Weſtminſter, on the 24th of January, 
the articles of the treaty were laid before both 
houſes, and univerſally approved. But the 
Joy ariſing from this event, was ſoon damped 
by the fatal conſequences of a dreadful plague, 
which broke out at this period, and {wep! 
away great numbers, and among others, 
Henry, duke of Lancaſter, Whoſe am able 

N qualities 
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qualities had acquired him univerſal eſteem. 
His only ſurviving ſiſter became his heir, and 
had been ſome time married to John of Ghent, 


Edward's fourth ſon, who in right of his 


brother-in-law, was ſoon after created duke 
of Lancaſter. Fen 

In the mean time, the king of England, 
in order to reconcile. his new ſubjects to the 
Engliſh government, determined to put them 
under the immediate juriſdiction of the heir 
apparent, of whom they had already conceived 
a very favourable opinion. The Black Prince 
had lately married his couſin Jane, daughter 
of Edmund Plantagenet, and widow of Sir 
Thomas Holland, by virtue of a diſpenſation 
from the pope, and the nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized with great magnificence at Windſor. 

A.D. 1362. The king having conveyed 
his French dominions to his ſon, by executing 
a deed of aſſignment ; the prince prepared 
for his embarkation, intending to keep a 
ſplendid court at Bourdeaux. In the mean 
time the king called a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, where ſeveral abuſes were reformed, 
and a ſcheme for ereCting a ſtaple for wool at 
Calais, was ſet on foot. A general pardon 
was paſſed for all treſpaſſes in foreſts, and the 
lands of foreign priors were reſtored. 

A. D. 1363. The Black Prince, having 
made the neceſſary preparations, embarked in 
February, and landed at Rochelle, where he 
was joy fully received, and the counts, barons, 
and knights, ſwore fealty to him with the 
greateſt pleaſure, and his affability and po- 
liteneſs, ſoon conciliated univerſal eſteem. 

Soon after the prince's departure, the kin 
of Cyprus arrived at Avignon, to ſollicit ſuc- 
cours againſt the Turks, who now began to 
be very formidable in Aſia Minor, He alſo 
propoſed the 2 of the Holy Land from 
the Saracens, who had lately been weakened 
and diſpirited by a dreadful peſtilence. 

The king of France readily engaged in the 
project, and aſſumed the croſs, in which he 
was followed by Waldemar, king of Den— 
mark. Pope Urban applauded the reſolution 
of John, whom he declared general of all 
the Chriſtian armies engaged in the cruſade, 


The king of Cyprus having ſucceeded in 


No, 20. 


France, came over to England, but Edward 
wiſely declined ſo romantic an expedition, 
telling him, he was determined to pals the 
n of his days in domeſtic tranquil- 
ity. pad 7 

He however ſupplied him with conſiderable 
ſums of money, and allowed him to raiſe vo- 
lunteers in England. The king of France, 
though very deſirous of fulfilling the late 
treaty with England, found. inſurmountable 
difficulties from the unwillingneſs of thoſe 
who were to evacuate the places ceded to 
Edward, ſo that his two ſons, who were left 
as hoſtages, began to be tired of their con- 
finement; and gave the king to underſtand, 
that they could contribute towards the remo- 
val of the difficulties, if conveyed to Calais, 
where they ſhould be near the ſeat of negoria- 
tion, 

They were accordingly conveyed thither, 
and permitted to ride about the country on 
their parole; but their endeavours proving 
ineffectual, the duke of Anjou ungenerouſly 
abuſed his liberty, and made his eſcape into 
his. father*'s dominions, who ſeverely repri- 
manded him for this diſhonourable behaviour. 
He even determined to attone for the fault of 
his ſon, by going over to England in perſon, 
and attempting to remove the obſtacles, wh ch 
impeded the execution of the treaty. When 
his miniſters endeavoured to divert him from 
this reſolution, he told them, that if honour 
and good faith were baniſhed from the reſt of 
the world, they ought to be found in the 
breaſts of princes. | 
A. D. 1364. - Accordingly he embarked 
for England, and met with a cordial recep- 
tion, and the kings of Scotland and. Cyprus 
being then in London, Edward's court ſhone 
with tranſplendent luſtre. John reſided in the 
Savoy, at that time, one of the moſt magni- 


| ficent houles about London, but in the ſpring 


he tell ill of a lingering diſtemper, and died 
on the eighth of April. Charles de Blois king 


of Navarre, embracing this favourable oppor- 


tunity for aſſerting his right to the ſucceſſion 
of Burgundy, declared war againſt Charles the 
dauphin, who ſucceeded” his father, but an 
accommodation was at length effected, and 

"'Þ * the 
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the priſoners on both ſides ſet at liberty 3" tho? | capa 


Charles de Blois was lain in the courſe of this 
ſhort war. During theſe tranſactions on the 
continent, a parliament was convoked at Weſt- 
minſter, when Edward declared his deſire of 
enforcing the obſervation of good laws, of 
amending thoſe that were defective, and enact- 
ing ſuch as might be requiſite to the good of 
the public. | 7 

He complained at the ſame time of papal 
uſurpations, and deſired a ſtatute might be 
enacted, preventive of the pope's proviſion 
of biſhopricks and other eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments, which was ſo prejudicial to the autho- 
rity of his government, and the intereſt of his 
kingdom. The parliament therefore unani- 
mouſly reſolved to promote this ſalutary de- 
ſign, and oppoſe the pope to the utmoſt of 


their power, if he ſhould proceed to violent 


meaſures. | | 

A. D. 1366. An event occurred about this 
time that not a little ſullies the great renown, 
which the Black Prince had juſtly acquired. 

Pedro, king of Caltile, ſurnamed the 
crue), had filled his kingdom, and even his 
_ own family with muider and bloodſhed, and 
by that means incurred the univerſal deteſtation 
of his ſubjects. In conſequence of this, 
Henry, count de Traftamare, one of his na- 
tural] brothers, three of whom he had put 
to. Ceath, dreading the fate of the reſt, 
role in arms againſt the - tyrant, bur 
failing in his attempt, fled into France, where 
he was protected by Charles, who was exal- 
perated againſt Pedro, for the murder of the 
French princeſs. Here he propoſed to Charles 
an engagement of the companies, as they were 
called, in his ſervice, aſſuring him, that by 
their aſſiſtance, added to his brothers arms, he 
ſhould ſoon be able to expel the tyrant fro 
the throne. | 

Charles readily embraced the propoſal, and 
having treated with the leaders of theſe ban- 
ditti, Du Gueſclin was appointed their com- 
mander, and they immediately took the 
feld. The king of Caſtile, alarmed at this 
ſudden motion, and fearful of the deſtination | 
of this new levied army, recalled his troops 
from Arragon, and endeavoured to raiſe forces, 
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ble of reſiſting the ſuſpected invaſion; 
but finding himſelf totally abandoned, he re. 
tired into Gaſcony, while Henry aſſumed the 
title of king of Caſtile, and was acknoy. 
ledged as ſuch throughout the whole king. 
dom. 

In this ſituation, he implored the protec. 
tion of the prince of Wales, who hearti] 
engaged in his reſtoration, raiſed all the mo- 
ney he could borrow, and even melted down 
his own plate for the ſervice. 

A. D. 1367: The prince of Wales being 
joined by theſe banditti, and a conſiderable 
reinforcement from England, began his 
march about the latter end of February, and 
advanced to Caſtile, where he attacked and 
routed Henry's army in ſeveral engagements, 
and after a complete victory obtained at Na. 


ſara, re-eſtabliſhed Pedro on the Caſtilian 


o 


throne, 
But Pedro's ingratitude to his reſtorer, ſoon 
evinced the impropriety of engaging in t he 
reſtoration of ſuch a monſter of cruelty and 
injuſtice, to the throne from which he had 
been ſo juſtly expelled. The prince remind- 
ing Pedro of the money due to the troops, 
the Caftilian pleaded inability, and dallied 
with him, till the heats of Spain became ex- 
ceſſive, and the troops beginning to ſicken, 
Edward returned to Bourdeaux, where he was 
received in triumph amidſt the acclamations of 
the people, In the courſe of this year, an in- 
valion of England was attempted by the 
Danes; but they were encountered and de- 
feated by an Engliſh fleet, and one of their 
beſt ſhips, with the high ſteward, and ſeveral 
of their chief nobility on board, were taken. 
The civil trauſactions of this year, conſiſted 
chiefly in drawing inſtruments and accquitt- 
| ances, relative to the French hoſtages, which 
were ſtill in England. About tkis period alſo 
a treaty of marriage was concluded between 
Lionel of England, and the princeſs Violante, 
daughter to the duke of Milan, who owed the 
.re-eſtabliſhment of his houſe to Sir John 
Hawkwood, The conditions of the marriage 
were very favourable to the prince, as he was 
to receive with the lady, almoſt the whole 


principality of Piedmond, with fifty thouſand 
florins, 


Calais, or London. 

A new alliance was alſo entered into be- 
tween Edward and the earl of Flanders. The 
affairs of Scotland were much in the ſame ſtate 
as before; but David finding it impoſſible to 
raiſe the ranſom, a freſh agreement was exe- 
cuted, whereby the Scots undertook to pay 
the ſum of one hundred pounds ſterling, by 
equal portions, within the ſpace of twenty-five 


| years. 


A. D. 1368. The prince of Wales found 
his finances ſo exhauſted by his late expedition 
into Caſtile, that he was obliged to lay a hea- 

tax on chimneys, which was ſo diſagreeable 
to the inhabitants, that many of the barons 
repaired to Paris, and there entered an appeal 
againſt the 1 of the prince of Wales, 
before the king of France, as ſovereign lord 
of the ſee, 

Charles had been long deſirous of this, but 
could not be prevailed on to come to an open 
rupture with England, by ſummoning the 
prince of Wales to appear in his court, with- 
out previouſly ſecuring himſelf by a freſh alli- 
ance with Caſtile, the earl of Flanders, and 
the princes of Germany, 

The treaties therefore, were no ſooner con- 
cluded, than Charles ſummoned the prince of 
Wales to appear before the court of peers, to 
anſwer their complaints, Edward, incenſed 
at this citation, ſent a meſſage to Charles, im- 
porting, that he was ready to ſet out for Paris, 
with a helmet on his head, and a retinue of 
Ixty thouſand men. 

The French king now determined to come 
to an open rupture with England, encouraged 
by the declining age of the king, and a linger- 


ing diſtemper incident to the prince of Wales, 


during his late expedition, which was generally 
deemed incurable. Charles made preparations 
in private, and reſolving to make himſelf ma- 
ſter of Ponthieu, before his declaration of 
war againſt England, attached to his intereſt 
the barons and citizens of Abbeville, 

A. D. 1369. Charles now diſpatched a 
meſſenger, with an inſulting defiance to the 
king of England. Edward, aſtoniſhed at this 
meſſage, ordered the lords Piercy,. Neville 
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florins, to be paid down, either at Milan, 


and Windſor, to ſet out immediately for Pon- 


thieu, with a reinforcement for the defence of 


that province, but they had no ſooner reached 
Dover, - when. advice came, that Abbeville, 
St. Vallery, Crotoy, Rue and Noyalles were 
ſurrendered by the inhabitants, to the count of 
St. Pol, and Hugh de Chatillon, officers of 
the French king. 

The noblemen who were hoſtages in Eng- 
land for the ranſom of John, had on their 
parole, 'obtained leave to paſs a year among 
their friends in France, but being apprized of 
this rupture, they refuſed to return, in viola- 
tion of all the principles of honour, and the 
oath they had taken. 

Soon after, John of Ghent, duke of Lan- 
caſter, landing at Calais with a body of forces, 


| marched directly to Harfleur, intending to de- 


ſtroy all the ſhipping in that harbour, but his 
deſign was defeated by the count de St. Pol, 
who threw himſelf into the place with a ſtrong 
reinforcement. | 

Charles now reſolved to complete the re- 
duction of Guienne, and accordingly, by his 
command, the duke of Anjou entered the 
province by Bergerac, while the duke of Ber- 
ry invaded it by the way of Limoges. Their 
deſign was to reduce the places that ſtill held 
out for the Engliſh government, and then 
Join and ſurprize the prince of Wales, in 
Engouleſme, where he uſually reſided ; but 
their ſcheme was eluded by the vigilance of 
Edward, who took the field with the greateſt 
alacrity, and being joined by the duke of Lan- 


caſter, juſt arrived with a reinforcement from 


England, offered the French generals battle, 
which they prudently declined, and diſmiſſing 
their troops, retired, the one to Tholouſe, 
the other to Berry. 

The prince of Wales, incenſed at the trea- 
chery of the biſhop, and people of Limoges, 
who had revolted to the enemy, ſummoned 
them to expel the French gariſon, and re- 
turn to their duty, otherwiſe he would raife 
their town to the foundation, and put the in- 
habitants to the ſword, without diſt inction of 
age, ſex, or quality. | | 

On their rejecting his citation, and treating 
his meſſengers with contempt, he ordered bis 

troops 
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troops to march directly towards: the place, 
- Whither he himſelf was carried in a litter, and 
for a whole month, employed his ſoldiers 
night and day in undermining the fortifica- 
tions. 

The work being at laſt brought to perfec- 
tion, he drew up his men, intended for the 
aſſault, and ordered fires to be kindled under 
the props z which were no ſooner conſumed, 
than above thirty yards of the wall fell down, 
and filled the ditch, by which it was ſur- 
rounded.. | 

The troops then ruſhing in at the breach, 
opened the gates to the prince, who entered 
the place with a ſelect body of men, and put 
all the French gariſon to the ſword, with 
about three thouſand of the inhabitants. The 
ſeaſon being far advanced, the prince diſmiſſed 
his forces, and returned to Cognac, whence 
he ſoon after, by the advice of his phy ſicians, 
repaired to England, leaving the command 
of the army in Guienne, to the duke of Lan- 
caſter. | 185 9 

A. D. 1370. About midſummer, Sir Ro- 
bert Knolles marched from Calais, at the head 
of a conſiderable army, and extended his ra- 
vages to the very gates of Paris; but the po- 
litic Charles, declined an engagement, aſſured 
that the Engliſh were neither in a condition of 
undertaking the ſiege, nor of remaining long 
in their preſent ſituation, without being diſ- 
treſſed for want of proviſions. Knolles, there- 
fore, was obliged to retire into La Maine; 
and the famous Gueſclin, conſtable of France, 
having received intelligence of his march, 
ſurprized him near Pont de Valaines, and com- 
pelled him ro a precipitate fight. 

A. D. 1371. The French king had for 
ſome time meditated a deſcent upon England, 
and made great preparations for that expedi- 
tion. Edward alſo had equipped a powerful 
armament for the defence of his kingdom, 

art of which he ſent as a convoy to Hum- 
phrey de Buhun, earl of Hereford and South- 
ampton, who went as ambaſſador with the 
king's youngeſt ſon, to conclude an alliance 
againſt France, with the duke of Bretagne, 

In the mean time, the king of France had 
taken into his ſervice, many Flemiſh veſſels, 


— — — 


which having taken ina freight of wine and ſalt 
at Bayonne, happened to fall in with the Eng. 


liſh admiral, who conducted the earl of He. 


reford to Bretagne, Paterſon, bearing down 


upon him in a hoſtile manner, a ſharp en- 
gagement enſued, in which the Flemiſh fleet 


being taken, was conveyed. to England. 

A. D. 1372. The duke of Lancaſter liav- 
ing lately married Conſtance, eldeſt daughter 
to the late king of Caſtile and Leon, and em. 
barked in June for the defence of that pro- 
vence, John Haſtings was appointed to the 
command in Guienne. When the fleet that 
conveyed him arrived in the road of Rochelle, 
they were attacked by a Caſtilian fleet, under 
command of one Owen, a native of Wales, 
who had entered the French ſervice; though 
the Spaniſh ſhips were much larger than the 
Engliſh, and ſupplied with cannon, which the 
otners wanted, the battle . was maintained all 
day with dubious ſucceſs, 

Next day the engagement was renewed 
at high-water, and continued till three in 
the afternoon, when victory declared for the 


| Spaniards. This, defeat* diffuſed a general 


conſternation throughout. the province of Gui- 
enne, nor did the French neglect to avail 
themſelves of ſo favourable an opportunity, 


Edward now reſolved to ſuccour Poictou in 


perſon, and ordered four hundred ſhips to be 


fitted out for tranſporting his army. The 


prince of Wales, who was now thought to be 
in a fair way of recovery, propoſed to accom- 
pany, his father. The king embarked with 
his army at Sandwich, on the thirteenth of Au- 
guſt, attended by his three ſons, and a great 
number of Engiiſh nobility ; but being de- 
tained above a month by contrary winds, and 
the ſeaſon by that time too far advanced, was 
obliged to deter his expedition, 

A. D. 1374. Gueſclin the conſtabie, 
taking the field early in the ſpring, te- 
duced the provinces of Poictou and Saintong, 
but was ſoon after ſurrmoued to Paris, to 
oppole the progreſs of the duke of Lancalter, 
who began his march from Calais, wita an 
army of thirty thouſand men; and ravaged 
the open country of Artois, and Picardy, pali- 
ed through Champagne, Burgundy, mow” 
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| Jois, Forez, and Auvergne, into the province 
of Guienne. : 


Soon after, the duke of Lancaſter con- 
cluded a truce with the duke of Anjou, till 


the latter end of Auguſt, by the mediation of 
the pope's legate; and it was ſtipulated, that 


this ſuſpenſion ſhould be prolonged by a ſub- 
ſequent treaty, to be managed in the beginning 
of September, by Lancaſter, at Calais; and 
Anjou, at St. Omer. John of Ghent, con- 
fiding in this agreement, by which all acts of 


_ hoſtility were ſuſpended, embarked for Eng- 


land in July, with the duke of Bretagne, and 
the noblemen who had ſerved under him in 
the expedition, The duke of Anjou conti- 
nued at Moiſſac till the end of Auguſt, when 
on pretence that the truce was expired, he re- 
duced La Reale, and above forty towns and 
caſtles ſubmitted to him without oppoſition. 
By this means he obtained poſleſſion of the 


whole province of Gaſcony, except Bayonne, 


Bourdeaux, Mortagne, Bergerac, and a few 
other places on the Dordogne. Having pro- 
perly ſecured his conqueſt, he repaired to St. 
Omer; and the truce was continued till the 
firſt of May in the following year. The con- 
terences for a peace at Bruges were ſtill main- 
tained in preſence of the pope's legate; though 
there was hitherto little probability of effect- 
ing a reconciliation. 1 

A. D. 1375. John de Montford, duke 
of Bretagne, accompanied by the earls of 
Cambridge, Marche, Warwick, Stafford, 
and Kent, embarked in the beginning of May, 
with a powerful armament, and landing at 


St. Malie in Bretagne, took it by aſſault; the 


ſame fate attended St. Pol de Lion, but Mor- 


tagne, Lannion, Lantreguier, Roch- de- rien. 


Guingemp, and Roche, Bernard ſubmitted 


Without reſiſtance. 


Montford then inveſted St. Brien, and Oliver 
de Cliſſon endeavoured to make a diverſion, by 
inveſting a fort lately erected by Sir John De- 
vereux, in the neighbourhood of Quimberly. 
Cliſſon had incurred the implacablereſenment of 
Montford, not only as his bitter enemy, but 
likewiſe as the author of all thoſe barbarous 
counſels, which had produced ſo.much blood- 
ſhed and deſolation. He had with his own 

No, SO: | 
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hands maſſacreed fifteen Engliſh men, after 


they had ſurrendered on capitulation z he had 
{worn that he would never give quarters to 
any native of that kingdom; and ſuch was 
the ſanguinary diſpoſition of this man, that 
he was generally tiled, the Butcher of Bre- 
tagne, Montiord approaching Quimperly, 
ordered an immediate aſſault to be given, but 
his ſoldiers were repulſed by the valour or deſ- 
pair of the defendants, | 25 
Finding it impoſſible to ſuſtain the furious 
aſſaults of Montford, Cliſſon offered to ſur- 
render, on condition of being admitted to 
ranſom, without loſs of life or limb; but 
he inſiſted on their ſurrendering at diſcretion. 
The gariſon chen ſued for a truce of eight 
days, at the expiration of which they would 
ſurrender, if not relieved in the interim. As 
there was no proſpect of their receiving any 
ſuccour, the requeſt was granted; but in the 
interval, the beſiegers received advice, that a 
truce was concluded at Bruges, together with 
the duke of Lancaſter's orders for a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, 1 | 
Montford, tenacious of his honour, though. 
at the expence of his revenge, raiſed the ſiege 
immediately, and diſmiſſing the Engliſh troops 
retired to Auray. But the French were not ſo 
ſcrupulous with reſpect to the gariſon of St. Sau- 
veur, which was obliged to ſurrender, though 
they claimed the benefit of the truce, which 
the beſiegers converted to their own advantage. 
The French court, to palliate this defect of 
honour, agreed to pay forty thouſand franks 
of gold, or in default of payment, to deliver 
it into the hands of the legates, for the uſe 
of the king of England. | 
The truce was concluded under the direction 
of the earl of Saliſbury, the biſhop of London, 
and the lord Cobham, on the part of Eng- 
land; and the dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, 
with the biſhops of Amiens and Bayeux, on 
the part of France, After much altercation, 
it was agreed that all hoſtilitics ſhould ceaſe, 
from the twenty-ſeventh of June, till the 
fifteenth of September; that during this term, 
there ſhould be a free intercourſe between the 
two nations; that all priſoners ſhould be re- 
leaſed ; that no new fortreſſes ſhould be erected 
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either party, but that they ſhould aſſiſt 
2 other, in the ſuppreſſion of robbery, 
murder, and other outruges; "that Henry, 
king of Caſtile, and John de Montford, duke 
of Bretagne, ſhould be comprehended in this 


Bretagne, and the forces of Edward, and 
Montford, be removed from that country, 
except two hundred men to guard the places 
ſtill in the duke's poſſeſſion; and Jaſtly, that 
the two kings ſhould ſend commiſſions to 
Bruges, by the fifteenth of September, to ſet- 
tle the articles of a ſolid peace. 

This convention was conſidered as deroga- 


"tory to the dignity of the crown of England, 


and the people began to be much diffatisfied 
with the adminiſtration. They ſaw with con- 
cern, a conſiderable conſumption of blood 
and treaſure, without the attainment of any 
beneficial ends; they ſay the Black Prince lin- 


gering under a prevailing diſorder, the nation 


governed by a knaviſh miniſter, and their once 
great king bordering on dotage. 

He had outlived his magnanimity, and be- 
came dupe to an infamous woman, called 
Alice Perrers, a domeſtic of his late virtuous 
queen Philippa, and married to William de 
Windſor, late lieutenant of Ireland. Edward 
was captivated with the perſonal charms of 
this minion ; in order to gratify whoſe avarice, 
he countenanced ſeveral corrupt practices, 
which in the vigour of life, he would have 
He was wrought on 
by this abandoned favourite, to convey. to her, 
the jewels and moveables of the late queen; ſhe 
created and diſplaced miniſters at her pleaſure, 


and in ſhort, influenced the mind of the dot- 


ing king, as her caprice and humour prompt- 
ed, and this produced murmurs throughout 
the kingdom, | 

Robert, king of Scotland, in compliance 
with a treaty, in which, among other articles, 
it was ſtipulated, that no Scots ſhould ferve 
againſt France, had recalled his ſubjects from 
the Engliſh army. 

This fo offended Edward, that he iſſued 
orders for equipping the northern militia, to 
rep the invaſion, which he thought was me- 
ditated by the king of Scotland, Robert, on 


| 


agreement; that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe in 
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| 


the other hand, conſidered this conduct 4x 
preparatory to a deſcent on his dominiong, 
and 4 in his own defence, ſeveral ſkir. 
miſhes enſued, between the wardens of the 
Engliſn and Scotiſh marches; and in this 
manner the two nations carried on a kind of 
petty war, till the death of Edward. | 

The king poſſeſſed the hearts of his people, 
though become ſubject to many failures, They 
reviewed in idea, the former glories of his 
reign, and the rectitude of his government, 
and were thereby induced to bear with his in- 
firmities, till they became injurious to ſociety, 
The public treafure was ludicrouſly ſquander. 
ed, and the creditors of the government ob- 
liged to compound for the tenth, twentieth, 
and even hundreth penny; the ſubjects la. 
boured under many other grievances, which 
the parliament now determined to redreſs, 
The members accordingly. met, and the chan. 
cellor, having repreſented the neceſſity of 
granting an aid to deteat the purpoſes of their 
Gallic foe; it was reſolved to continue the 
ſubſidy on wool and ſkins, for three years 
longer than the term for which it had been 
granted ; and though they excuſed themſelves 
from raiſing a larger ſupply for the preſent, 
on account of the peſtilence, which had raged 
in the kingdom; they declared their readineſs 
to grant another aid, when any juſtifiable ex- 
pence ſhould be incurred, But previous to 
theſe conceſſions, they remonſtrated warmly 
on the grievances of the nation. 

They inſiſted on the king's reſtraining his 
miniſters and officers, from receiving gifts and 
preſents, except their own penſions and per- 
quiſites, and charged ſeveral individuals with 
raiſing money illegally, and being guilty of 
extortion in the execution of their offices. 

John of Ghent was himſelf ſuſpected of 
fraud and oppreſſion, and though he eſcaped 
undiſcovered, the lord Latimer, who was 
chamberlain and privy- counſellor to the king, 
was convicted of clandeſtine practices, and 
other inſtances of oppreſſion and corruption, 
and therefore deprived of his employments, 
and confined in the Marſhalſea, till he ſhould 
pay a fine of twenty thouſand marks, 
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Other offenders were puniſhed according to 
the nature of their crimes, and among the 
reft, the minion Alice Perrers, againft whom 
a particular act was paſſed, forbidding all wo- 
men, and her in particular, from ſolliciting 
buſineſs perſonally, in any of the King's courts 
of judicature. | 

A. D. 1376. At this period, died in the 
forty-ſixth year of his age, Edward, prince 
of Wales, ſincerely regretted by his father, 
and the whole nation, which had flattered it- 
ſelf with the proſpect of conſummate felicity, 
under the reign of ſuch an accompliſhed ſo- 
vereign. He was an ornament to human na- 
ture, and is deſerved!y the boaſt of the Engliſh 
nation, | | 

yin publick life, he exhibited the brighteſt 
diſplay of genius, heroiſm, and magnanimi- 
ty; in private, he afforded a matchleſs ex- 
ample of benevolence, candour, and equani- 
mity. But as human nature, and moral per- 
fection are incompatible, we cannot diminiſh 
the intrinſic excellence of this pleaſing ſub- 
jet of our hiſtory; though in compliance 
with our profeſſion of impartiality, we ob- 
ſerve, that by the impetuoſity of his martial 
diſpoſition, he was hurried to the commiſſion 
of acts irreconcileable with humanity, and re- 
pugnant to the great law of nature; and we 
ſhall only add, on this point, that to acquire 
and maiutain an equiltbrium of the paſſions, 
i; a taſk attainable by few of mortal race. 

Some hiſtorians are of opinion, that he ac- 
quired the epithet of Black Prince, from the 
colour of his armour; others affirm, it was 
given him by his enemies the. French, to de- 
note the miſeries he entailed on their nation. 


When the aſſembly met at Michaelmas, the 
body of this renowned warrior was placed in a 
ſtately hearſe, drawn by twelve horſes, and 
carried through the city.of London, and over 
the bridge to Canterbury, where it was in- 
erred in the cathedral, according to his own 
requeſt, | 

The parliament, which revered the memory 
of the Black Prince, deſired an opportunity of 
hewing that regard, by paying their duty to 
lis fon Richard, as heir apparent to the crown 


2 


of England, and petitioned the king, that he 
might be created prince of Wales, and have 
the honours which had been conferred on his 
father. Accordingly, after the ſolemnization 
of his funeral obſequies, Richard was, by pa- 
tent, created prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall, and earl of Cheſter. He wasin veſted 
with all his father's honours and lands, except 
thoſe aſſigned to his mother as her dower, and 
ſoon after received the honour of the garter, 
A. D. 1377. Edward had by this time 
retired to Eitham in Kent, where he diveſted 
himſelf of the cares of government, and in- 
dulged his ſorrow for the death of his beloved 
ſon, John of Ghent being declared regeut of 


the kingdom, ingratiated himf-If wita the 


princeſs of Wales, who reſided with her fon 
Richard, at Kennington, in Surry ; he alſo 
acted in concert with Alice, who had now re- 
gained her former influence, 

At her inſtigation, che regent impriſoned Str 
Peter de la Mere, who had contributed to her - 
diſgrace in parliament, and ſeveral noblemen 
and prelates were deprived of their poſts on 
the ſame account. They alfo choſe a new 
parliament of ſordid, mercenary -wretches, 
who could facrifice honour and conſcience, to 
avarice and ambition, At the ſame time, La- 
timer's ſentence was revoked, and the infa- 
mous Alice reſtored to her former privileges 
and eſtates. | 

The regent and his creatures rioted in luxu- 
ry, regardleſs of the public intereſt, and even 
ſuffered foreigners to infringe the liberties of 
the citizens of London, whoſe remonſtrances 
were treated with a fſupercilicus contempt. | 
This excited the reſentment of the populace, 
who plundered and deſtroyed the houſe of 
the lord mareſchal, and {tripped the palace of 


the duke of Lancaſter of all its rich furni— 


ture; but the diſturbanee was at length quel 
ed, by the interpoſition of the princels ot 
Wales, and the biſhop of London. 

The truce with France being expired, the 
militia were ordered to be ready to oppoſe an 
invaſion, for which preparations were thought 
to be making in France; but inſtead of em- 
barking their forces for England, they * 
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ed the ſtrong fort of Outwick, in the neigh- 


bourhood ot Calais, which ſurrendered almoſt 
without oppoſition. 
This was the laſt of Edward's military ope- 


rations, who was ſoon after ſeized with a malig- | 


nant fever, attended with irruptions, which 


| ſoon brought him to his grave, in the ſixty- 
-fifch year of his age, and fiftieth of his reign. 


When his diſtemper became ſo violent, that 
no hope of recovery remained, his former ſy- 
cophants foſrook him, as a bankrupt no 
longer capable of requiting their venal ſer- 
vices. | 

The ungrateful Alice, waiting till ſhe ſaw 
him in the agonies of death, inhumanly ſtript 
him of his rings and jewels, and left him with- 
out a ſingle domeſtic to cloſe his eyes, or per- 


form the laſt offices of humanity to his breath- 


leſs corpſe. Thus forlorn, the mighty Ed- 
ward lay expiring, when a prieſt, leſs brutal 
than the reſt, approached his bed, and en- 
deavoured to aſſuage the torture of diſſolving 
nature, by which means he reſigned his breath 
with ſome degree of compoſure, pronouncing 
the name of Jeſus. 

The obſcure exit of this monarch, juſtifies 


a trite obſervation, that none can be deemed ' 


KY 


happy, before this ſcene of exiſtence is cloſeq 
The memorable tranſactions of this reign, ſuf.. 
ficiently enhance the character of Edward 111 
whether we conſider him as a warrior, a legiſla. 
tor, a monarch, or a man. 
| His form and ſtature were elegant, and his 
deportment engaged affection, and command. 
ed eſteem. Endowed with great ſerenity of 
temper, ſucceſs rendered him cautious, and 
victory humble. His court was magnificent 
and regular; and he was remarkably expert 
in the choice of his ſervants, whether in the 
court, the camp, or the cabinet, His plang 
were concerted with prudence, and executed 
with alacrity. He was a remarkable patron of 
genius and learning, and his buildings, levees, 
and other circumſtances, ſufficiently evince 
his taſte for the liberal arts, very little culti- 
vated in that rude and unpoliſhed age. | 
The moſt remarkable circumſtances of his 
reign, and what ſhould endear his memory to 
this nation, is the ſuperiority, which in his 
time, the Engliſh began to obtain over the 
French, and which, in all human probability, 
they will maintain to lateſt poſterity, if their 
councils are directed by wiſe and honeſt 
men. 
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RICHARD II. ſurnamed of BOU RD E AUX. 


A. D. DICHAR D II. on the demiſe of 
1377. his royal grandfather, was received 
by the Engliſh with the moſt cordial affection, 
The remembrance of his father's qualities, 
induced them to cheriſh this infant prince, 
as deſcended from a ſtock, whoſe atchivements 
had rendcred their nation eminently re- 
nowned. 

Notwithſtanding his non-age, and the 
ſpecious pretenſions that might have been 


urged in fayour of his uncle's claim, oppoſi- 
tion of every kind was entirely obviated, by 
the concurrence of the public voice. Even 
Lancaſter, imperious as he was, inſtead of 
endeavouring to ſupplant his nephew, whe- 
ther influenced by juſtice, or awed by fear, is 
uncertain, was the firſt to do him homage and 
fealty. | 
His example was followed by the mayor and 
citizens of London, who repaired to _ 
on, 
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ton upon Thames, where the young prince 
then reſided, and implored his favour and 
rotection for their city, ſolliciting him to re- 
ſide in the metropolis, and aſſuring him they 
would venture their lives and fortunes in his 
ſervice. : 
Richard, in compliance with their requeſt, 
the very next day, made a nfHnificent entry 
into London, attended by the dukes of Lan- 
caſter and Bretagne, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the biſhop of Winchelter, the earls of 
Marche and Warwick, and many other no 
blemen. The duke, -who ſtill continued at 
the head of the adminiſtration, iſſued orders 
for guarding the coafts, and taking other de- 
fenſive meaſures againſt the French, . whoſe 
navy, reinforced by a fleet from Caſtile, had 
ſcoured the channel, ravaged the Iſle of Wight, 
and laid the country under contribution. 
Though they were repulſed in fome former in- 
vaſions, they alarmed the whole coaſt, and 
interrupted commerce, by detaining the veſſels 
in harbours. 

In the midſt of theſe commotions, Richard 
aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, and was 
crowned with great magnificence at Welſt- 
minſter, on the fifteenth of July. On this 
occaſion, we meet with the firſt mention of 
the ceremony of the champion, though it was 
certainiy of an elder date, ſince Sir John 
Dimock, who performed the office at this 
time, was admitted to it by virtue of a right 
annexed to the manor of Scrivelby, which he 
poſſeſſed in Lincolnſhire. After the ceremony 
the king created his uncle Thomas, earl of 
Buckingham; Henry, lord Piercy, earl of 
Northumberland ; John of Mowbray, earl of 
Nottingham, and Guichard d*Angle, earl of 
Hu.ingdon. 

John Knyver, Ralph Ferrers, John Devreux, 
and Hugh S-agrave, were by the conſent of 
the prelates and lords aſſembled at this ſolemni- 
ty, appointed with the chancellor and treaſurer, 
members of the king's council, at the head of 
which was the ear] of Lancaſter, who had 
hitherto . engroſſed the whole adminiſtration, 
but now declining all ſhare in the miniſtry, 
retired to his caſtle of Kenilworth, after hav- 

No. 19. | 


ing publickly declared, that if his aſſiſtance 
ſhould be requiſite, he would attend the king, 
and employ his whole power and influence in 
promoting his honour and advantage. 

A parliament being called about Michael- 


mas, to conſert meaſures for oppoſing the 


progreſs of the French, the commons declined 
giving their opinion, without the advice and 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Lancaſter; but on 
the arrival of that nobleman, they granted 
a conſiderable ſupply for the def-nce of the 
kingdom; and John immediately took into 
the Engliſh ſervice, nine large ſhips, belonging 
to Bayonne, with which he attacked a large 
fleet of French merchantmen, and took four- 
teen veſſels laden with wine. 

At the ſame time, Philpot, a wealthy mer- 
chant, equipped a ſmall armament at his own 
expence, and failing in queit of one Mercer, 


a Scotiſh mariner, who had greatly annoyed 


the Engliſh coaſters, engaged, and took him, 
together with fifteen Spanith ſhips, which had 
entered into his ſervice, The Scots had not 
only made captures at ſea, but commenced 
hoſtilities by land, in violation of a truce lately 
concluded between the two kingdoms. 

They ſurprized and took the town and caſtle 
of Berwick ; on which the earl of Northumber- 
land marched with an army of ten thouſand men, 
and ſummoning the fortreſs to ſurrender, was 
anſwered by Ramſay, governor of the gariſon, 
that the place had been taken by virtue of a 
commiſſion from the king of France, in whoſe 
name he would defend it to the laſt extremity. 
An aſſault was therefore immediately given, 
and the place being taken, every Scot was put 
to the ſword. . 
A. D. 1378. During theſe tranſactions in 
the north, the duke of Lancaſter was employ- 
ed in preparing for an invaſion of the French 
dominions, and about the latter end of July, 
arrived at St, Malo, where he deſtroyed a 
fleet of French and Spaniſh veſſels, laden with 
wines and other commodities. Then landing 
his troops, he inveſted the city, which was de- 
fended by a gallant officer, at the head of a. 
powerful gariſon; but the conſtable of France 
encamping with fixtecn thouland choice troops, 
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in ſight of the Engliſh, the duke thought 
proper to raiſe the ſiege, and re-embark bis 
forces. 

The miſcarriage of the duke of Lancaſter, 
in this expenſive expedition, increaſed the 
hatred he had already incurred, and he was 
univerſally conſidered as the author of theſe 
ill- concerted meaſures. In the mean time, 
the war with France was carried on with little 
ſucceſs, and leſs ſpirit. 

Sir Hugh Calverly, who had formerly com- 
manded a company of banditti in France, was 
at this time governor of Calais, and making 
an invaſion into Picardy, with part of the gart- 
ſon, he reduced Boulogne to aſhes. This 
brave commander was ſoon after recalled from 
his government, and, together with Sir Tho- 
mas Piercy, created admiral of England; in 
which ſtation he acquitted himſelf honourably, 
while his ſucceſſor, the earl of Saliſbury, took 
every opportunity of annoying the French by 
land. 

T he king of France, having reduced the 
whole duchy of Bretagne, except the town 
of Breſt, determined to re-annex the whole 
province to the dominions of France, With 
this view, he ſummoned all the peers to at- 
tend the parliament at Paris, where, by a 
iolemn decree, John de Montford was pro- 
nounced a traitor ;z the dutchy forfeited, and 
re- united to the crown of France. 

As Charles had not conſulted thoſe lords of 
Bretagne, who had hitherto eſpouſed his 
intereſt, this ſentence gave them much dil- 
guſt; and they accordingly engaged in aſſoci - 
ations for the maintenance of their liberties, 
againſt all encroachments. Nay, they were 
ſo highly incenlſeJ, that they ſent a deputation 
to England, inviting Montford to reſume his 
duchy, and promiling to ſupport him with 
their lives and fortunes, John, difident of 
the ſincerity of this profeſſion, diſmiſſed the 
deputics with a general promiſe of coming 
over the firſt favourable opportunity. 

The king of France reſenting the behaviour 
of theſe noblemen, a war immediately enſued, 
and the eſtates of Bretagne again ſollicited the 
duke to return, ailuring him, that all the 
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barons and principal towns in the province 
would declare for him at his landing, 

The duke, now convinced of their attach. 
ment, embarked at Southampton, with Sir 
Robert Knolles, and a ſmall body of troops 
and landing at Solidar, in the neighbourhood 
of St. Malo, was received with joyſul accl;. 
mations. | 

A. D. 1380. A parliament was now called, 
and a conſiderable fabfidy granted, for equip. 
ping an armament to aſſiſt the duke of Bre- 
tagne. The command of this army was con. 
ferred on the earl of Buckingham, who em. 
barked at Sandwich, and landed at Calais, 
whence he marched by land, without meet. 
ing with any oppoſition, into Bretagne. But 


in the interval the king of France died, and 


his ſucceſſor being a minor, a treaty of accom. 
modation was concluded between France and 
the duke of Bretagne, and the earl of Buck. 
ingham returned to England. 

The expences attending theſe expeditions 
had reduced the Engliſh treaſury to 1o low an 
ebb, that in order to furniſh a ſupply for pre- 
ſent neceſſity, the parliament impoſed a heavy 
poll-tax of three groats upon every perſon in 
the realm, above the age of fifteen, to be levi- 
ed in each town by collectors appointed tor 
that purpoſe; and it was decreed, that in 
raiſing the tax, the rich ſhould relieve the poor 
by a reaſonable compenſation. 

This tax excited commotions, which had 
well nigh ſubverted the Engliſh conſtitution, 
The common people roſe againſt their rulers, 
and committed terrible outrages, a ſtatute was 
therefore enacted to check theſe proceedings; 
nevertheleſs, diſcontent and murmurs prevall- 
ed, and were fomented by ſeditious preachers, 
who aſſerted their equal and unalienable right 
co liberty, and prompted them to ſhake off 
the yoke, and maintain their birthright, 

Theſe tehets were readily embraced by the 
vulgar, and kindled the ſparks of that ſedi- 


| tion, which ſoon after buiſt into an open fam?. 


The king farmed the tax to a ſet of rapaciou 
perſons, who extorted the money with great 


rigour, and thereby inflamed the minds of 


the people in a higher degree, Fe 
[he 
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The inſurrection began in Eſſex, where a 
report was propagated, that the peaſants were 
doomed to deſtruction, their houſes to the 
flames, and their farms to plunder. While 
they were alarmed with this rumour, one of 
the perſons employed in collecting the tax, 
had entered into a diſpute with one Walter, 
a tyler, known afterwards by the name of 
Wat Tyler, who refuſed to pay for his daugh- 
ter, on pretence of her being below the age 
aſſigned by the ſtatute. The brutal officer in- 
ſited on her being a full grown woman, and 
in order to aſſertain his aſſertion, proceeded 
to acts of indecency, which provoked the 
father to ſuch a degree, that he knocked out 
his brains with a tyling hammer, 

This action was applauded by the populace. 
who, encouraged by the example of their 
friends in Eſſex, flew to arms, and the ſpirit 
of mutiny ſpread like a contagion, through 
the counties of Suſſex, Surry, Hertford, and 
Suffolk. Not only the diſcontented peaſants, 
but alſo the debauched and profligate took the 
field on this occaſion, and being headed by 
the moſt bold and daring of their companions, 
committed the moſt daring outrages, burning 
all the court rolls and records, and obliging 
all perſons to ſwear to be true to king Richard, 
and join with them in oppoſing taxes; at 
length the inſurgents of Kent joined thoſe of 
Eſſex, and advanced to Blackheath, to the 


number of an hundred thouſand, with banners 


diſplayed. They ſent a depuration to the king, 
who had taken refuge in the Tower, deſiring 
he would come and hear what they had to 
propoſe, 

Richard failed down the river in his barge, 


but on approaching the ſhore, he beheld ſuch - 


ſcenes of tumult and confuſion, that, 'difh- 
dent of his ſafety, he returned to the Tower, 
Meanwhile, the inſurgents, aſſiſted by the 
populace of the city, had levelled the magni- 
ficent palace belorging to the duke of Lan- 
calter with the ground, after deſtroying all the 
rich furniture, plate, and jewels. T hence they 


proceeded to the Temple, where they burnt 


alt the books, papers and records, as they did 
allo to the priory of St. John at Clerken- 
well, 


| 


| A large body of them, who had taken up 
their quarters at Mile-end, ſent a meſſage to 
the king, inſiſting on ſeeing him immediately, 
otherwiſe they would pull down the Tower, 
and put him to death without mercy. At the 
ſame time, their companions, poſted on Tow- 
er-hill, intercepted the proviſions deſigned for 
his majeſty, and demanded aloud the heads of 
the chancellor and treaſurer, 

Richard at length rode out, with a few 
attendants, to expoſtulate with them at Mile- 
end, where he accoſted them with great affa- 
bility, defiring to know their grievances, that 
they might obtain immediate redreſs. They 
inſiſted on a general amneſty, liberty of com- 
merce in market-towns, without tolls or im- 
poſts, and a ſtated rent on all lands, inſtead of 
the ſervices required by villenage. The king 
complied with their demands, on condition of 
their immediate return to their own habita- 
tions, leaving a few of each pariſh, to receive 
the charters of freedom, which were drawn 
up with all expedition, and ſealed the next 
morning. | 

T hele being delivered, the peaſants of 
Eſſex immediately diſperſed. During the 
king's abſence, another party of rebels had 
forced their way into the Tower, murdered 
the primate and chancellor, with the treaſurer, 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, and 
thence iſſuing forth into the city, pillaged the 
houſes of all the wealthy inhabitants. The 
rebels now ſeemed to thirſt for blood, and 
even entertained thoughts of murdering the 
king, with all his nobility, and laying the city 
of London in aſhes, 

It appears that they only waited for a rein- 
forcement to perpetrate this execrable deſign; 
for when the king ſent to acquaint the rabble 
under Tyler, of the terms he had granted to 
the Eſſex men, and that on the ſame compli- 
ance, they might expect the fame terms; the 
miſcreant infolently replied, that he would 
embrace peace, if he approved of the condi- 
tions. 

Nay, ſo obſtinately did they perſiſt in their 
ſeditious proceedings, that they not only re- 
jected three different forms of charters, but 
openly avowed their refolution of making no 


peace, 
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ace, without the liberty of extinguiſhing all 
aw, and putting all lawyers to death. The 


king riding through Smithfield with a few at- 


tendants, encountered Tyler at the head of 

his party, and entered into a conference with 

him. He appeared with a gloomy counte- 
nance, and in all the diforder which actuates 

- weak mind, when meditating a wicked de- 
Sun. 

At the ſame time his demands were ſo ex- 
travagant, that the king neither perfectly un- 
derſtood his meaning, nor would he aſſent to 
his propoſals. He then behaved with ſuch in- 
tolerable arrogance and preſumption, that 
Walworth, the mayor, incenſed at his inſo- 
lence, ſtunned him with a blow of his mace, 
and Philpot finiſhed his fate by thruſting his 
ſword through his body. His followers ſee- 
ing him drop, cried out, Our captain is 
«* ſlain ! revenge! revenge !'* and bent their 
bows for that purpoſe, But the king, with 
admirable courage and preſence of mind, 
ordered his attendants to halt, and advanced 
alone towards the incenſed populace, ſaying, 
Let not the death of that traytor affect 
„you, I will be your captain, follow me, I 
will grant all your reaſonable deſires.“ The 
death of their leader, and magnanimity of 
their prince, ſo confounded and over-awed 
the inſurgents, that they followed him impli- 
citly into the fields of Iſlington, and before 
they could recolle& themſelves, Sir Robert 
Knolles appeared at the head of a band of ve- 
terans, and ſome thouſands of Londoners who 


had taken arms, under Walworth, on the 


death of Tyler, , 

The nobility and gentry being informed of 
this inſurrection, haſtened up to London, with 
their vaſſals and adherents, and Richard ſoon 
had an army amounting to furty thouſand 
men. The rebels, awed by the fight of 
theſe troops, and allured by the promiſe of a 
general pardon, and the fame kind ef charters 
already granted to their companions, laid down 
their arms, and ſubmitted to the king's 
mercy: | | 

It was propoſed by ſeveral noblemen and 
officers, that they ſhould be immediately put 
to the ſword 3 but as many had been forced 
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into the rebellion, the king rejected their ad. 


vice, leſt the innocent ſhould ſuffer with the 
guilty. He however iſſued a proclamation, 
that none of them ſhould be admitted within 
the walls of the city; and next day they re. 


ceived their charter, and returned to their 


reſpective habitations. Notwithſtanding the 
death of Tyler, and diſperſion of his fol- 
lowers ; the inſurgents of Hertfordſhire, Suf. 
folk, and Norfolk, ſtill continued their out. 
rages z but the latter of theſe, in their journey 
to London, were attacked and routed by the 
warlike biſhop of Norwich, and a great num- 
ber of them ſlain in the purſuit. John Lit. 
teſter, or the dyer, who headed them, and his 
principal accomplices being taken, were hanged 
and quartered, and the quiet of the country 
was ſoon re-eſtabliſhed. After this victory 
the martial prelate marched inro the counties 
of Cambridge, and Huntingdon, where he 
reduced all the mutinous peaſants to their du- 
ty, and entering Suffolk, routed all the re- 
bels in that diſtrict, who had committed ter- 
rible ravages. 

Immediately after the diſperſion of Tyler's 
adherents, Richard ſummoned his military 
tenants, and faithful ſubjects to take arms for 
his perſon; and in three days muitered forty 
thouſand men on Blackheath. He then iſſued 
a proclamation, requiring all tenants to per- 
form their accuſtomed ſervices; and ſendirg a 
detachment of his trovps into the heart of 
Kent, to maintain the peace of that country, 
marched in perſon againſt the rebels of Eſſex, 
who had again aſſembled in arms, and de- 
manded a confirmation of their charter; but 
being defeated iu two ſucceſſive engagements, 
ſubmitted, and ſued for mercy, Theſe in- 
ſurrections being in a great meaſure ſuppreſicd, 
commiſſions were iſſued for trying the ring- 
leaders; and among others, John Ball, the 
fanatic prieſt, and Jack Straw who headed 
the diviſion of the rebels encamped at High- 
berry. They were both, with their accom- 
plices, convicted of high-treaſon, and ſuffered 
the puniſhment due to their crimes. 

Soon after theſe diſturbances, a treaty of 
marriage was concluded between the king, and 
Anne, ſiſter of Winceſlaus, king of W 
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The princeſs arrived in England, a few days 
before Chriſtmas, and the nuptials were ſo— 
lemnized immediately after the holy days, 
when ſhe was crowned with great pomp in 
Weſtminſter-abbey, and tournaments held on 
the occaſion. . | 

A. D. 1382. Conferences were now open- 
ed between England and France, but were 


foon ſuſpended, by an eccleſiaſtical diſpute, 


which divided all Chriſtendom. On the 
death of Gregory X. the inhabitants of Rome 
inſiſted on the reſidence of his ſucceſſor in that 
city. This reſolution was ſignified to the 
college of cardinals, moſt of whom were na- 
tives of France; and theſe, in a formal 
inſtrument, proteſted againſt the validity of 
the election, if any violence ſhould be offered 
to the conclave. On the day of election, the 
Romans became. ſo reſolute, that the cardi- 
nals were. awed into ſubmiſſion to their will, 
and the archbiſhop of Bari being choſen, aſſum- 
ed the title of Urban VI. but the French 
cardinals retiring to Naples, diſclaimed this 
election, as extorted, and proceeded to anew 


The pope cheafully embarked in the cauſe, 


and all ranks of both ſexes contributed largely 


towards the expence, even before the biſhop 


was Impowered by the king, to put the pope's 


ſcheme in execution, However, it was at 
length reſolved, by a parliamentary decree, 
that the biſhop of Norwich ſhould traniport 
his troops to Calais, and join the Flemings, 
who were the ancient and moſt uſeful allies of 
the Engliſh. But before the execution of this 
decree, advice arrived of the defeat of the 
Flemings, and reduction of all their great 
towns, except Ghent, which was then actually 
inveſted. 

A. D. 1383. At this critical juncture, the 
gallant biſhop of Norwich engaged to ſerve 
the king, on a certain ſubſidy, and number of 
troops. The king embracing this propoſal, 
the biſhop began to afſeinble his forces, and 


was joined by a great number of volunteers, 


who embarked in the expedition from religi- 
ous motives. 
With theſe he croſſed over to Calais, where 


he propoſed to remain, till the arrival of Wil- 


choice, which fell upon the cardinal of Gene- liam de Beauchamp, whom the king had ap- 
va, who took the name of Clement VII. | pointed his lieutenant ; but he being detained 
Urban, dreading the reſentment of ſo power- in England by the remiſſneſs of Lancaſter, 
ful a nation as France, and therefore deſirous | the cruſades became impatient, and their 
af ingratiating himſelf with the potentates of leader took the field, and attacking Gravelines, 


Europe, created nine and twenty cardinals in reduced it by a furious aſſault. 


The inhabi- 


one day, and amongſt the reſt Philip of | tants and gariſon of Dunkirk, intimidated by 
Alencon, a prince of the blood of France; this exploit, opened their gates to the victor, 
he confirmed the election of Winceſlaus to the | while the count of Flanders, who was attached 


imperial throne, and that prince eſpouſing his 
cauſe, engaged the court of England in the 
lame intereſt. 

The court of France prevailed on Clement 
to publiſh a cruſade againſt Richard, king of 
England, and his ſubjects; while Urban, his 
competitor, excommunicated him as an anti- 
Pope, and ſent over a commiſſion to the war- 
like. biſhop of Norwich, to command a cru- 
ſade againſt him, and all his adherents. Ur— 
ban likewiſe veſted that prelate with legatine 
authority, enpowering him to excuſe ſuch of 
tae clergy as ſhould ſerve in perſon, from at- 
tending their cures, and to beſtow indulger- 


to the French intereſt, prepared to give him 
battle. 

The biſhop, who was at length reinforced by 
a detachment under the command of the gal- 


lant Sir Hugh Calverly, bravely marched out 


to meet him, though his army amounted to 
thirty thouſand men. An engagement enſued, 
in which the count was entirely routed, and 
ſeveral cities afterwards furrend-red to the 
Engliſh. The king of France, alarmed at 
the progreſs of the biſhop, aſſembled an army 
of an hundred thouland men, and the biſhop?s 
forces being increaſed to ninety thouſand, he 
determined to hazard a pitched battle with the 


cies on thoſe. of the laity, who would iuliſt | French, bur ſome mutineers in his army, re- 


under his banner, againſt the antipope. 


No. 20. 


fuſing to march into France, before the re- 


8 duction 


duction of Ypres, where they expected great 
plunder, the biſhop was under a neceſſity of 
inveſting that place, contrary to his own judg- 
ment. | 7:2 
Here they were repulſed in ſeveral furious 
attempts, and by that means fo exaſperated, 
that they rejected all military reſtraint, ravaged 
the adjacent country, and deſerted in ſuch 
numbers, that their leader, finding it impracti- 
cable to execute his deſign, retired to Dunkirk, 
leaving his artillery and ammunition as a prey 
to the enemy. 

Sir Hugh Calverly, and Sir Thomas Tri- 


vet, threw themſelves into Barbourg, which 


was immediately inveſted by the king of 
France; but thoſe gallant officers ſtood two 
deſperate aſſaults, in which the French were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter, and then ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation, by virtue of 
which they returned to Calais. Charles, 
marching to Gravelines, found the biſhop ſo 
reſolute in his defence, that he propoſed a 
a treaty of truce. 
The biſhop, diffident of the courage of his 
cruſades, demanded a truce for a certain num- 
ber of days, at the expiration of which, he 
promiſed to give a definitive anſwer, and this 
being granted, diſpatched a meſſenger to the 
king, deſiring an immediate relief. Richard, 
who had by this time greatly degenerated from 
his father's virtues, by emerging into all exceſs 
of riot and debauchery, and was likewiſe ſur- 
rounded by pernicious ſycophants who ferved 
only to inflame his heated brain, had no ſooner 
received the biſhop's letter, than he called for 
his horſe, and poſted fingly to London, from 
Daventry in Northamptonſhire, breathing 
deſtruction ro France, and perſonal defiance 
to Charles, But through the raſhneſs of the 
king, and tardineſs of Lancaſter, on whom he 
conterred the command of the troops deſtined 


for the biſhop's relief, the truce expired before 


they could embark, and he was obliged co 
embrace the terms propoſed ; and having 
deſtroyed the fortifications of Gravelines, re- 
tired to Calais, whence he returned to Eng- 
lund, with the wreck of his army. 

Every wiſe and honeſt man beheld with 
concern, the unjuſt meaſures of the court, and 
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cold and famine, 


l 


irregular conduct of the king. The duke of 
Lancaſter prudently retired from court ; the 
bithop of London refigned the great ſeal, 
which was delivered to the fon of a rich 
merchant, who ſupplied the king with money 
at an exorbitant intereſt, and by gratifying 
his follies, ſubſerved his own avaritious pur. 
poſes, at the expence of his country's in. 
tereſt, 

The king, by ſquandering his revenue on 
favourites and pleaſures, and the queen, by 
profuſion to her needy countrymen, had ex. 
hauſted the royal finances, and their neceſſities, 
together with the ſituation of publick affairs, 
requiring the aſſiſtance and advice of parlia- 
ment; the members accordingly aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, on the firſt of November, and 
in conſideration of the exigence of the pub. 
lic, granted a conſiderable ſubſidy, notwith- 
ſtanding their diſapprobation of the king's 
proceedings. 

A. D. 1384. Richard being ſtill deſirous 
of concluding a peace, conferences were o- 
pened between Calais and Boulogne, but the 
French inſiſting on the reſtitution of Calais, 
Cherburg, and Breſt, all that could be effect. 
ed, was a truce till Michaelmas. | 

The Scots were exempted from this agree- 
ment, and the count of Flanders ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed the article in favour of the Flemings. 
The Scots, having for ſome time paſt infeſted 
the northern counties of England, the duke 
of Lancaſter was ſent with a powerful army, 
to oppoſe their progreſs ; but he loitered in 
Northumberland, till they had moved away 
their valuable effects, ſo that on his entrance 
into Scotland, finding neither plunder nor 
ſubſiſtence, he returned to England, aft 
loſing a great number of men and horſes, by 
This inglorious expedition 
increaſed the popular clamour againſt the duke 
of Lancaſter, to a dangerous degree; bis 
conduct was generally condemned, and he 
was even accuſed of having betrayed the in- 
tereſt of his country. EE 

A. D. 1385. The parliament having received 
intelligence that the French king was prepa'- 
ing to invade England by ſea, and the king of 
Scotland by land, granted a conſiderable lube 

of 
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for. the defence of the kingdom. But the 
French: were obliged to poſtpone their deſign, 
through- the. bravery of Sir John Bouchier, 
who repulſed them in ſeveral act ons, in capa- 
city of Richard's: lieutenan t, ſent to the pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance of the citizens of Ghent. 
la the mean time, Charles preſſed the king 
of Scotland to collect his forces, and com- 
mence hoſtilities in the north; but that prince 
refuſed compliance, without certain informa- 
tion of the landing of the French, in the 
ſouthern parts of England. | 

Richard now determined to march againſt 
the Scots in perſon, and appointed a rendez- 
vous of his forces at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
where a great number of knights aſſembled, 
to ſhare the glory of the king's firſt campaign. 
At the ſame time, a fleet of tranſports was 
ordered to attend the motions of the army, 
in order to ſupply. it with proviſions, in caſe 
no ſubſiſtence ſhould be found in Scotland. 

. Accordingly he entered that kingdom by 
way of Berwick, and on his approach, the 
Scots and French, to the number of thirty 
thouſand, croſſed the Engliſh borders on the 
weſt, and having plundered the counties of 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire, 
returned to their reſpective countries with im- 
menſe booty. - _ | F 
Richard advanced as far as Edinburgh, 
burning and deſtroying all the towns and vil- 
lages in his way; but when his moſt expe- 
rienced officers adviſed him to march towards 
the weſtern coaſt, and endeavour to intercept 
the enemy in their return, he fooliſhly reject- 
ed their counſel, and returned with his army 
to England, having incurred much expence, 
and gained no real advantage. 

On his arrival at Weſtminſter, he ſum- 
moned a parliament to meet on the twentieth 
of October, where a large ſubſidy was grant- 
| ed, to enable the duke of Lancaſter to aſſiſt 
| the king of Portugal, who offered on that 
condition, to recognize his title to the crown 
| of Caſtile, | 

Alt the ſame time, he conferred honours and 
preferments on his unworthy creatures and fa- 
vourites, to the injury of the deſerving, and 
| Ciſpicaſure of the nation, which therefore 


| 
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hated his perſon, and deſpiſed his govern- 
ment. | i 11 
A. D. 1386. The French had long been 
jealous. of the ſway the Eng'iſh bore ia their 
country, and determined now to make one 
vigorous attempt, to wreſt their continental 
poſſeſſions out of their hands. As they were 
encouraged at this time, by the abſence of the 
duke of Lancaſter, they carried on their pre- 
parations with an incredible aſſiduity. Advice 
was no ſooner received of this, than the ports 
and harbours were put in a poſture of defence, 
and the beacons on the coaſts, prepared for 
giving the alarm at firſt ſight of the enemy. 

A great number of men at arms, were poſt- 
ed in different parts along the ſhore, and a 
fleet ſent to ſea, to watch the motions of the 
French tranſports, and burn them after the 
landing of the troops. During theſe tranſ- 
actions in England, the French army aſſem- 
bled at Arras, to a prodigious number, and 
above twelve hundred veſſels were collected at 
Sluys, the place appointed for their embarka- 
tion. 

About the latter end of October, they ſet 
ſail with a favourable gale; but had not pro- 
ceeded above ten leagues, before the wind 
came about, and a violent ſtorm diſperſed the 
whole fleet; part of it was driven back into 
Sluys, and part daſhed upon the rocks; ſo 


that the deſign of that mighty armament in a 


few hours, was rendered abortive. 

Timidity and diſtraction now prevailed in 
the Engliſh cabinet, and luxury and effemi- 
nacy in the Engliſh court, The king created 
the marquis of Dublin, duke of Ireland, re-, 
taining himſelf only the bare ſovereignty of 
that kingdom. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, a prelate of worth and ability, was ſet 
aſide, and retired from public buſineſs, while 
the archbiſhop of York, without an amiable: 
quality, engroſfed a great ſhare of his ſove- 
reign's favours. 

The dukes of York and Glouceſter re- 
pined at their want of influence; diſcontent 
prevailed in the nation, and the people inſiſted: 
on an impeachment againſt the earl of Suf- 
folk. Notwithſtanding this ſituation of af- 
fairs, the chancellor, at the opening of the 


ſeſſion, 
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ſeſſion, had the effrontery to demand a conſi- 
derable ſubſidy from the laity and clergy; 
but the commons, inſtead of complying with 
his demand, expreſſed ſuch og.) againſt 
the miniſter, that the king retired to his palace 
at Eltham in Kent, in order to avoid giving 


ings againſt his favourite. 

Finding it impracticable to divert the par- 
liament from their reſolution, he prevailed on 
the ear} of Suffolk to reſign the great ſeal, 


which was delivered to the biſhop of Ely 7 


the biſhop of Durham was removed from the 
office of treaſurer, which was conferred on 
the biſhop of Hereford, and John de Wal- 

tham, was made keeper of the privy-ſeal. 

But the commons, not ſatisfied with the re- 
moval of Suffolk, impeached him in full par- 
hament, of having purchaſed lands and tene- 
ments of the king, under value; of having 
applied: to other uſes, a tax granted- for the 
protection of the ſea-coaſt, which had-been 
ſhamefully neglected, to the prejudice of the 
realm ; of having purchaſed 5 himſelf and 
his heirs, a grant of fifty pounds a year, out 
of the cuſtoms of Kingſton upon Hull, which 
had been beſtowed on the king's orandfather, 


Tydeman de Limberg; but ſince forfeited by | 


the ſaid Tydeman, of whom. the earl had 
purchaſed it, though he was not ignorant of 
the forfeiture ; and of having, by falſe inſi- 
nuations, prevailed upon the king to confirm 
the ſaid on”, of having procured from 
the pope, a N for his ſon John, upon 
the hoſpital of St. Anthony, to the prejudice 
of the high maſter; of having obtained di- 
vers charters, and pardons for murders, trea- 
ſons, f:lonies, and other crimes, and 1n par- 
ticular, a Charter of certain franchiſes to the 
caſtle of Dover, to the ſubverſion of the laws, 
and the king's courts of judicature ; and final- 
ly, of having embezzlcd ten thouſand marks, 
which had been raiſcd for the relief of Ghent, 

by which means that city was Joſt, together 
with part of the money. 

Suffolk made ſo poor a defence againſt the 
impeachment, that the king himſelf, who was 
preicnt at his trial, could not help ſhaking his 
head, and ſaying, © Ah! Michael, Michael, 
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ſan&tion, by his preſence, to theſe 2 pct | 


(4 D. 1386, 
<« ſee what thou haſt done!“ Being convict- 
ed; on clear evidence, he was committed to 
the cuſtody of the duke of Glouceſter, who, 
as conſtable of the kingdom, ſent him. pri- 
ſoner to Windſor caſtle; and all his illegal 
grants and proceedings, were annulled. 

The parliament, having inflicted condign 
puniſhment on the chancellor, appointed a 
committee of eleven noblemen, to inſpect the 
ſtate of the revenue ſince the kin 8 s acceſſion, 
and to redreſs the grievances of the nation. 
The king ſolemnly ſwore to abide by their de- 
ciſions, and the parliament decreed; that if 
any perſon ſnould preſume to adviſe a revoca- 
tion of the power granted to this committee, 
he ſhould” for the firſt offence, forfeit his 
eſtate; and for the ſecond, ſuffer. death as a 
traitor, even though his advice ſhould not be 
followed, 

They alſo appointed eleven comm'ſſioners, 
as a new council, for one year after the let- 
ters patent, to inſpect the œconomy of the 
houſhold, and the management of the royal 
revenue; to receive and diſburſe all ſubſidies, 
taxes, and other public payments, and to re- 
gulate every thing according to I direc- 
tion. 

The ſame powers were veſted in any ſix of 
the members, in cunjunction with the thtee 
great officers of the crown, and if any diſpute 
ſhould ariſe between theſe. officers and coun- 
ſellors, the majority of the latter ſhould have 
the right of determination. 

Having in this manner circumſeribed the 
king's prerogative, they freely voted a conſi- 
derable ſubſidy for the defence of the nation, 
and the greateſt part of the money ariſing 
from their grants, was depoſited in the hands 
of the ear].of Arundel, lord high admiral of 
England, to be expended in defending the 
coaſt from any hoſtile invaſion. 

But Richard ſoon repented of the concel- 
ſions he had made, and on the laſt day of the 
ſeſſion, openly declared, that none of the acts 
lately paſſed, ſhould tend to the prejudice of 
him, his crown, or royal prerogative. 

The ſeſſion being over, the new council 
began to concert meaſures for defeating the 


deſigus of the enemy, Treaties of alliance 
were 
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' vere formed with ſeveral foreign potentates, | liſh, . ſeemed to give uneaſineſs to the king and 
| particularly with the court of Guelders, and | his minions, as it might have proved fatal tothe 
| the republic of Genoa, which was at this pe- nation; for they had no other view-of freeing 
S riod, one of the moſt powerful maritime ſtates | themſeives from the reſtraint of the council, 
. in Europe. | | I | than that of its incurring diſgrace from the 

The Engliſh cruizers harraſſed the trade of | miſcarriage of its meaſures. | 
France, and committed depredations on their | The king repining at the ſucceſs of the gal- 
L coaſts, and young Henry Piercy, fſurnamed | lant earl of Nottingham, and even attempted 
5 Hotſpur, began to diſtinguiſn himſelf, by his | to ſully his reputation. When that nobleman 
5 hoſtile incurſions from Calais, where he ſerved and the earl of Arundel returned from their 
x as à volunteer. | late expedition, they were received with ſhouts 
k In the mean time, the king releaſed the earl | of applauſe by the whole nation, except the 
f of Suffolk, re-admitted him into his councils | king and his minions. As theſe two noble- 
- and confidence, and ſeemed, by his whole be- | men were great ſticklers againſt the meaſures 
, haviaur, determined to revoke every thing | of the court, their ſucceſs and popularity only 
$ that had paſſes in the late parliament. contributed to render them odtous to, and 
a A. D. 1387. The carl of Arundel was ſo | ſuſpected by the court party. Though Not- 
e aliduous in equipping a fleet, that in the be- tingham had been the companion of his youth, 

ginning of the year, he was was in a condition Richard now treated him with great coldneſs 
k of putting to ſea, juſt as the French had laid | and indifference. | 
- vp their ſhips for that ſeaſon. In this cruize, The earl of Arundel was entirely neglected, 
ie he fell in with a rich fleet of Spaniſh, French, | and his commiſſion given to Henry Piercy, 
| and Flemiſh ſhips, under the convoy of a | who, though but a young officer, defended che 
S, ſquadron from Flanders and Caſtile, which | coaſt with great bravery and ſucceſs, The 
e he bravely attacked, and met with a warm re- duke of Irejand, inſtead of repairing to that 
c- ception. The conteſt was maintained for ſome | kingdom, continued at court, where his in- 
time, with equal obſtinacy on both ſides, but | fluence daily increaſed, ſo that he became the 
of victory at leng:h declared for the Engliſh, | object of the people's reſentment. 
ee who took the Flemiſh admiral, and ſix and The duke of Glouceſter, provoked at the 
te fifty ſhips that were under his convoy. inſolence of this haughty minion, enraged at 
n- The chace was continued two days ſucceſ- the inſult he had lately offered the royal family, 
ve fively, till the number of their prizes amount- | by divorcing his wife Philippa, grand-daughter 
ed to one hundred and twenty-fix, the greater of Edward III. and concerned tor the welfare 
he part of which were taken by the earl of Not- | of the nation, determined to deliver the king- 
fi- tingham, a young nobleman. of great valour. | dom from ſuch an abandoned miniſtry, 
n, Theſe ſhips were hardly brought into harbour, In an aſſembly of the chief nobility at Lon- 
ng when advice arrived, that Breſt was inveſted | don, he ſolemnly ſwore to the biſhop cf that 
ds by the French. The admiral therefore im | dioceſe, that he had always. exerted his utmoſt 
of mediately ſailed for Bretagne, where he obliged efforts to promote the honour of the crown, 
the the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, demoliſhed two | and the intereft of the kingdom. He then 
forts, and ſupplied the gariſon with a whole reprt ſented the inſolence and miſconduct of the 
el- year's proviſions. The French councils were | duke of Ireland, who had diſgraced the royal 
the loon after totally diſconcerted, by de Cliſſon, family, deceived the king, and greatly contri- 
&ts the conſtable, being taken priſoner by John de | buted tothe ruin of the nation; declaring at the 
of Monttord, and as this officer was conlidered | ſame time, his reſolution of bringing lum and 
as the very ſoul of the propoſed deſcent upon his confederates to juſtice. 
nil England, that enterprize was entirely laid | The biſhop, convinced of Glouceſter's ſin- 
the alule, | | = cerity, acquainted the king with this declara- 
nce This event, though fortunate for the Eng- tion, and Suffolk, inſolently affecting to turn 
vere No. 20. 5 H it 
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it into ridicule, the prelate nobly replied, 
«« My lord, ſuch language does not become 
«© you, who ſtandeth condemned by parlia- 
« ment, and oweſt your life to the king's 
«« clemency.” We 

Richard, exaſperated at this ſevere, but 
juſt reply, not only reproached the biſhop 
for his preſumption, but even ordered him to 
quit the apartment, An open rupture between 
the king and his barons now ſeemed at hand ; 
the partizans on both ſides, were induſtrious 
in expoſing and reviling each other; every 
exerciſe of prerogative in the king, was con- 
ſtrued into tyranny aud deſpotiſm, and on the 
other hand, every ſtruggle for liberty, every 
precaution for ſelf-defence, into lawleſs ambi- 
tion, and a deſign of mutiny and rebellion. 

The oppoſition was conducted by the king's 
two uncles, the earls of Nottingham, Arun- 
del, Warwick and Derby, the eldeſt ſon of 
John, duke of Lancaſter, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf for his courage and ſagacity; 
and married the youngeſt daughter and co- 
heir of Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford and Northampton. 

Theſe two earldoms, with the lordſhip 
of Brecknock, he enjoyed in right of his 
wife, and the king had two years before, 
created him earl of Derby, ſo that he was 
one of the moſt powerful noblemen in Eng- 
land, even during the life of his father, whom 
he far exceeded in underſtanding and policy. 
Thele noblemen, having engaged in an aſſo- 
ciation, retired to their reſpective dwellings in 
the country, in order to raiſe forces for the 
execution of their purpoſe, and they had no 
ſooner departed, than the king ordered ſeve- 
ral citizens of their party to be arreſted for 
high treaſon. | 

Theſe were ſo intimidated by this unex- 
pected event, that in order to ſave their lives, 
they diſcovered what they knew of the plan 
formed by the barons, and the court diſmiſſed 
them without farther puniſhment, in order to 
make a merit of their clemency, and engage 
the people in the king's intereſt, This was a 
maſterly ſtroke in politicks, and produced a 
conſiderable effect in Richard's favour, 

The ſame expedient was tried at Coventry 
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with the ſame ſucceſs, and the king and queen, 


with the archbiſhop of York, the duke of 
Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and his other fa. 
vourites, made a progreſs into the weſtern 


counties, in hopes of perſuading the people 


to ſupport the royal intereſt, or at leaſt of in- 
fluencing the election of a new parliament, 
that might be leſs inflexible than the laſt, 
which had ſo inſolently abridged the preroga- 
tive of the crown. 

After making a tour as far as the borders 
of Wales, they returned to Nottingham, 
whither the judges of England, the ſheriff 
of the counties, and the principal citizens of 
London, were ordered to repair. They tam. 
pered with the ſheriffs to return ſuch mem- 
bers as would ſupport the meaſures of the mi- 
niſtry ; with the citizens to furniſh men and 
money to quell the oppoſition z and with the 
judges to wreſt the ſenſe of the laws in fa- 
vour of the adminiſtration, The ſherifts and 
citizens were proof againſt all their threats 
and promiſes; but the chief juſtice, Treſt- 
lian, expreſſed his readineſs to oblige the 
court, by drawing up an impeachment againſt 
the lords of the oppoſition, founded upon 
certain principles to be pronounced law by the 
judges. 

Accordingly, theſe venal and abandoned 
miniſters of juſtice, perverted the law, and 
ſapped the fundamentals of the conſtitution, 
without the leaſt heſitation or remorſe, ex- 
cept Robert Belknap, chief juſtice of tlic 
common pleas, who, after ſubſcribing the 
inſtrument with great reluctance, ** Nov, 
„ ſaid he, I want only a hurdle, a horſe, and 
& a halter, to bring me to the death I de- 
„ ſerve. I muſt have died, had I refuſed this 
action, and now I deſerve death for betray- 
ing my country,” 

In the mean time, Glouceſter, and the other 
aſſociated lords, having collected a numerous 
army, marched towards London, and the 
king, on intelligence of their deſign, haſten- 
ed towards that metropolis, where he was re- 
ceived with great ſplendor, by Bembre the 
lord mayor, who undertook to raiſe fifty 
thouſand men for his ſervice. Next day, the 
confederates arrived within three miles of Lon- 

| don, 
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don, but inſtead of entering the city, and 
roceeding to extremities, they wiſely pre- 
ſerved a great ſhew of moderation, profeſſed 
ſenſe of the calamities conſequent on 
civil diſcord, propoſed ſchemes of accommo- 
dation, and by private emiſſaries, inflamed 
the reſentment of the people againſt the king. 
It was currently reported, that under pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage to Canterbury, Richard 
intended to croſs the fea, aud deliver up Ca- 
lais to the king of France, who, in conſidera- 
tion of that ceſſion, had engaged to ſupply 
him with an army to ſubdue his rebellious 
ſubjects, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment on the ruins of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
This report gained much credit, by the late 
deciſion of the judges, which gave juſt cauſe 
of offence to every lover of his country. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the 
neutral lords, endeavoured to effect an ac- 
commodation, and Richard, at length con- 
ſented to an interview with Glouceſter and his 
aſſociates in Weltminſter-hall. But at the 
time appointed for the conference, it was diſ- 
covered, that a body of armed men, under 
Sir Nichlas Bembre, were placed in ambuſh, 


in order to apprehend them; the barons there 


fore refuſed to proceed towards Weſtminſter, 
till the avenues were examined, in conſequence 
of which, the conſpirators immediately diſ- 
perſed. The paſſiges being thus cleared, the 
lords came to Weltmiiſter- hall, and ap- 
proaching the throne wit great ſubmiſſion, 
fell on their knees, and remained in that poſ 
ture a conſiderable time, before the king bid 
the earl of Glouceſter riſe. 

The biſhop of Ely reprimanded them ſe— 
verely, for preſuming to take up arms againſt 


their ſovereign, who, had he not been re- 


ſtrained by his royal clemency, could have 


_ Cruſhed them to atoms; and then they were 


permitted to prefer their complaints. 

The lords made no reply to the prelate's 
harangue, bur ſtill retaining the marks of hu- 
mility and ſubmiſſion, prelented a memorial, 
wherein they demanded that the archbiſhop of 
York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Sul- 
folk, Robert Treſilian, and Nicholas Bembre, 
ſaould be removed from his majeſty's councils 
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and preſence for ever, as traitors to their king 
and country. : 7 
Faving delivered this writing, they threw 
down their gauntlets, challenging the accuſed 
to ſingle combat. Richard, alarmed at the 
reſolute and determined air they maintained on 
this occaſion, laid aſide his imperious deport- 
ment, and with great affability anſwered their 
petition. | 

He promiſed to redreſs their grievances, in 
the-enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, and exhort- 
ing them in the mean time to avoid all quar- 
rels and diſſentions, took both parties under 
his immediate protection. He then diſmiſſed 
them with aſſurances of paternal eſteem and 
regard, and as a proof of his ſincerity, in 
a few days iſſued a proclamation, clearing 
the duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, from the imputation of 
treaſon, which had been thrown upon them 
by the five perſons they challenged to combar, 
and requiring the calumniators to anſwer their 
charge in parliament. 

The lords, however, ftill kept on their 
guard, as they had obſerved ſeveral ſuſpicious 
ſymptoms in the behaviour of the king, who, 
though he had not ſuffered his favourites to 
appear at the interview, ſtill protected them 
at court, and was wholly governed by their 
advice. mo 

Their diffidence ſoon appeared juſtly found- 
ed ; for in a ſhort time they received advice, 
that the duke of Ireland had repaired to the 
marches of Wales, where he was joined by 
Sir Thomas Molineux, Sir Ralph Vernon, 
Sir Ralph Ratchf, with ſeveral ſheriffs, and 
that his army daily increaſed. 

On the firſt report of theſe proceedings, 
the confederates ſent the earl of Derby, with 
a conſiderable detachment, to ſtop his pro- 
greſs, and he met him near Radcot- bridge, in 
Oxfordſhire. 

The duke had not courage enough to ſtand 


the firſt charge, but fled towards the bridge, 


which being broken down, he quitted his horſe 
and armour, and ſwimming acroſs the river, 


eſcaped to the oppoſite bank. Molincux, diſ- 


' 
j 


| 


daining to fly, was killed on the ſpot, and 


the earl of Derby not only gained an almoſt 
bloodleſs 


* 


. 


bloodleſs victory, but among the baggage of 
the duke, who was ſuppoſed to have periſhed 
in the river, found a number of letters, plans, 
and commiſſions, by which the projects of the 
king and his favourites, were diſcovered. + 
This misfortune, entirely diſconcerted the 
meaſures of the cabal, and ſtruck them with 
ſuch conſternation, that the earl of Suffolk 
diſappeared, and with a view of eſcaping in- 
to France went over in diſguiſe to Calais, 
where he was diſcovered, and arreſted by his 
own brother, and Beauchamp, the governor, 
ſent him priſoner to London. 

A. D. 1388. After this engagement, the 
carl of Derby returned to the lords at St. 


Albans, whence they advanced, at the head 


of forty thouſand men, to London, and en- 
camping in Clerkenwell fields, ſent for the 
lord mayor and principal citizens, who waited 
upon them with the keys of the city. 

By this time Richard had taken refuge in 
the tower, where he found himſelf in a for- 
lorn condition, abandoned by all, except a 
few attendants and creatures, who were as 
much dejected in adverſity, as they had been 
elated in proſperity, and therefore incapable of 
aſſiſting him in this emergency, The confe- 
derates defiring an audience, he was afraid to 
refuſe their requeſt, . and in the interview they 
expoſtulated on his weak conduct lo ſeverely, 
that the unhappy monarch could not refrain 
from tears, while he promiſed to meet them 
next day at Weſtminſter, in order to concert 
meaſures to be taken in the enſuing parlia- 
ment. | 

But theſe impreſſions were ſoon effaced by 
the inſinuations of the ſycophants about his 
perſon, who perſuaded him to retract a pro- 
miſe, wich they alledged was injurious to his 
royal dignity. This fo exaſperated the con- 
federate lords, that, having drawn up their 
whole army on Tower-hill, they ſent a meſ- 
ſ-nger to declare, that if he continued to 
triſſe with them, they would immediately think 
of advancing another prince to the throne, 

Terrified at this menace, he ſolemnly pro- 
miſed to keep his appointment, next day at 
Weſtmnfter, and pu ctually fulfilied his en- 
gagement. There he complied with every 
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thing they. propoſed, and gave up all his fa. 
vourites, without diſtinction of ſex, or qua- 


lity. The archbiſnop of Vork, and the bi. 


ö 


ſnip of Chicheſter had already fled from juſ. 
tice. Amongſt thoſe that remained were the 
biſhop of Durham, friar Ruſhok, the king's 
confeſſor, the lords Zouch of Haring worth, 
Burmel, and Beaumont, Sir Alberic de Vere, 
Sir Baldwin Beresford, Sir John Worth, Sir 
Thomas Clifford, Sir John Lovel, with ſeve. 
ral ladies of quality who had contributed to 
the profligacy and corruption of the court, 
Some of theſe were impriſoned in different 


parts of the kingdom, ſome obliged to give 
| ſecurity for their appearing in court, and 
anſwering the charges that ſhould be exhibited 
againſt them, and others were only baniſhed 
the court. Sir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas 
Trivet, Sir Nicholas Bembre, Sir William 
Ellingham, Sir John Beauchamp, John Blake, 
and the following clergymen, Richard Clit- 
| ford, John de Lincoln, Richard Matford, 
and Nicholas Larke, were committed to pri- 
ſon, that they might be brought immediately 
to trial. The judges, who had given unjuſt 
deciſions, were arreſted, on the bench in 
Weſtminſter hall; but Treſilian, conſcious of 
his & own demerits, had abſconded. The 
parliament meeting at the time appointed, the 
ſeſſion was opened by the biſhop of Ely, 
chancellor of the kingdom, who declared 
they were aſſembled to redreſs the grievances 
of the public; to further the impartial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice z to concert meaſures for 
defending the coaſts and borders of the king- 
dom, and raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies in the 
eaſieſt and moſt expeditious manner, 

The chancellor having finiſhed his ſpeech, 
the duke of Glouceſter fell on bis knees before 
the king, and offered to ſtand to the award of 
his peers in parliament, touching certain ma- 
licious reports, ſuggeſting his intention of de- 
throning the king, and uſurping the ſovereign 
authority; but the king declaring himſelf al- 
ſared of his innocence, he was acquitted of 
all ſuſpicion. The lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral demanded a confirmation of their claim, 
liberty, and franchiſes, . of trying and judging 
| al important caſes relating to the pecrs, 5 
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the courſe of parliament, independent of the 
common, or civil law of the kingdom; and 
their claim was confirmed accordingly under 
the ſanction of parliament, + - 

This point being ſettled, the appellants ex- 
hibited their charge againſt the archbiſhop of 
York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suf- 
ſolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas 
Bembre, in thirty nine-articles, containing ac- 
cuſations of treaſon and miſdemeanors of va- 
rious kinds and degrees, The accuſed were 
ſummoned in the chamber of parliament in 
Weſtminſter-hall, and at the great gate of the 
palace, to appear and anſwer to the accuſa- 
tion ; and on their non- appearance the appel- 
lants moved, that the default might be re- 
cotded,, and the lords proceeded to judg- 
mr: 
The king, and the lords temporal, con- 
vinced of the truth of che articles, pronounced 
the perſons accuſed, guilty of high treaſon, 
Their eſtates were forfeited, the archbiſhop's 
temporalities were ſeized, and his perſon re- 
ſerved for further deliberation, but the others 
were condemned to be hanged, and drawn as 
traitors, Treſilian, being betrayed by his own 
ſervant, was taken in a mean diſguiſe, and 
brought before the parliament, who ordered 
him to be executed immediately at Tyburn. 
The archbiſhop of York was apprehended at 
Shields, attempting to embark in diſguiſe, he 
was however permitted to retire to Flanders, 
where he ſerved a ſmall cure to the day of his 
death, which happened about three years afrer. 

Suffolk did not long ſurvive his diſgrace, 
and the duke of Ireland died a few years after 
at Louvain, of a wound he received in hunt- 
ing. Sir Nicholas Bembre was delivered into 
the hands of the earl marſhal, who with the 
mayor, aldermen, and. ſheriffs of London, 
attended at his execution. Theſe proſecutitions 
being finiſhed, the parliament paſſed a gene- 
ral act of amneſty and pardon, and as Rich- 
ard had violated his contract with the people, 
it was thought neceſſary he ſhould renew his 
Coranation oath, and in his turn receive the 
homaye and fealty of his parliament. 

This ceremony being finiſhed, the arch- 
55 of Canterbury and hss ſuffragans, de- 

O. 21. 
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and quiet of the kingdom. 


and merchandize, and granted a half tenth, 
and a half fifteenth, to defray the charge of a 
naval expedition; but they now continued the 
ſubſidy on wool and leather, and affigned 
twenty thouſand pounds of the produce to the 


appellants, for the charges attending the proſe- 


cutions they had carried on, and other ſervices. 

After theſe important tranſactions, the ſeſ- 
ſion which had continued from the third of 
February to the fourth of June, broke up, 
with the appellation of the Mercilſs parlia- 
ment, Mean while, the earl of Arundel, 
having received a commiſſion as governor of 
Breſt, and a renewal of that which conſtituted 
him lord high admiral of England, ſet fail 
with a ſquadron immediately after Eaſter, 
and falling in with a French fleet, took four- 
ſcore of their ſhips which he brought fafe to- 
England, after having waſted the iſlands of 
Rhee and Oleron, and alarmed the whole coaſt 
of France. 

He failed again in autumn with a numerous 
fleet, having on board the earl of Notting- 
ham, the earl of Clifford, Sir Thomas Piercy, 
and ſeveral other volunteers of diſtinction, 
and a body of fix thouſand land forces. 
His intention was not only to annoy the 
French coaſts, but to induce the duke of 
Bretagne to declare againſt Charles. Bur this 
noble fleet was ſoon diſperſed by a violent 


ſtorm, and the earl himſelf with ſeven and 
twenty fail, obliged to put into the fmall port 


of La Pates, within a league of Rochelle. 
The caſtle of Bouteville, in that neighbour- 
hood, was then inveſted by the marſhal de 
Sancerre, who being informed of the earls 
arrival, and ſhattered condition, ordered the 
inhabitants to block up the harbour with eight 


gallies, while raiſing the ſiege, he marched 
with his army to attack him by land. But 


the vigilance and activity of Arundel eluded 
his ſcheme ;z he had repaired his ſhips before 


the enemy's arrival, putting to ſea, met and 


deſtroyed the French gallies, and drove the 
French general to the gates of Rochelle, 
5 1 In 
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nounced ſentence of excommunication, againſt 
all who ſhould attempt to diſturb the peace 


The commons 
| had already continued the duty on wine 
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„ 
la the mean time, the Scots, as uſual, made 
frequent incurſions into the northern counties, 
which they ravaged with fire and ſword, The 
young Douglas, and the earl of Fife had 
ded in. Ireland, where they reduced the 
town of Carlingford, defeated 'the Iriſh in 
battle, and plundered the Iſle of Man in their 
return. ö 

To retort theſe hoſtilities, the lords of the 
marches invaded Scotland, and ravaged the 
Merſe, but retired on receiving advice that 
the Scotiſh army was advancing to give them 
battle. The Scotiſh parliament which met at 
Aberdeen, determined to ſend two armies in- 
to England ; one of theſe bodies, under the 
command of the earls of Douglas, Fife, and 
Dunbar, and advanced beyond Newcaſtle, and 
ravaged great part of the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham; then they encamped before Newcaſtle, 
which was defended by the gallant Hotſpur, 
his brother Ralph Piercy, and the principal 
part of the nobility of the northern coun- 
ties. | 

The Scotiſh army, amounting to no more 
than three hundred horſe, and two thouſand 
infantry, was unable to inveſt the town in 
form, ſo that their intention was only to pro- 
voke Piercy to hazard a general engagement. 
They ſoon obtained their end; the Engliſh 
making a ſally, a battle enſued, during which, 
Piercy and Douglas encountered each other on 
horſe-back, in ſight of both armies; they 


were nearly of the ſame age, and each con- 


fided in his own country, as the flower of 
chivalry, ſo that both ſides ſuſpended their ef- 
forts, to ſee the iſſue of this rencounter. At 
the firſt onſet Piercy was unhorſed, and would 
have h taken priſoner, had not his men 


ruſhed in and conveyed him to the town; but 


Douglas had taken his lance and pennon, 
which he waved over his head, calling aloud, 


that he would carry it to Scotland, as a tro- 


phy of his victory; and gave immediate 
orders for his men to decamp. Piercy ſwore, 
that Douglas ſhould never perform his vaunt- 
ing promiſe, and collecting all the troops in 
his neighbourhood, without waiting for the 
biſhop of Durham, ſet out in purſuit of the 


enemy. 
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The Scots, in their retreat, had inveſted 
the ſtrong caſtle of Otterburn, before which 
they lay encamped, when they were overtaken 
by Piercy, who inſtantly attacked them with 
great intrepidity, though the day was almoſt 
ſpent. He found Douglas ready to receive 
him, and the fight was maintained with equal 
bravery, till night ſeperated the combatants 
The Engliſh, in a few hours renewed the 
fight, by moon-light, and Piercy fought with 
ſuch fury to retrieve his | honour, that the 
Scots were thrown into diſorder, and began to 
recede. | 8 

Douglas, being apprized of this circum- 
ſtance, ruſhed into the Engliſh ranks, with his 
battle-axe in his hand, hewing down all before 
him, till his retreat was intercepted, and he 
was ſurrounded by his enemies. His friends 
were no ſooner informed of his ſituation, than 


this gallant Scot fainting with the loſs of 
blood, from three mortal wounds he had re- 
ceived, and his chaplain bravely defending 
him againſt an hoſt of foes, _ 

His fall, had it been known, muſt have 
ſecured the victory to the Engliſh, but the 
doubtful light concealing it from both ſides, 
the Scots reſtored the battle with ſuch vigour, 
that Piercy, his brother, and an hundred of- 
ficers of diſtinction, were taken priſoners, and 
twelve hundred of the Ergliſh left dead on the 
field of battle, | 

T he biſhop of Durham, advanced at the head 
of ten thouſand men to join Piercy, who no 
ſooner underſtood the fate of this action, than, 
inſtead of attacking the Scots, who being ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, might have been eaſily de- 
feated ; he retired with precipitation to New- 
caſtle, and allowed the Scots to retreat at lei- 
ſure, with their booty and priſoners, The 
other body, which entered England by way 
of Carliſle, after plundering and deſtroying 
the country, returned to Scotland without 
moleſtation. | 


A. D. 1389. During theſe tranſactions, a 
commiſſion was ſent to the duke of Lancaſter, 
who had been abroad two years, to treat with 


France about a final accommodation; and a 
truce 


they penetrated to the place, where they found 
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ſtowed that office on William of Wickham, 


two kingdoms, Robert, king of Scotland, 
acceding to the agreement, This tranſaction 
reſtored, in ſome degree, a peace to England, 
which was very grateful to the people. 
In an extraordinary council of the nobility, 
which was held after Eaſter, he acquainted the 
lords of his reſolution, of aſſuming the reigns 
of government into his own hands. He de- 

ved+*T homas Fitz- alan, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, of the dignity of chancellor, and be- 


biſhop of Wincheſter, The duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the earl of Warwick, and other lords 
of the oppoſition, were removed from the 
council. The poſt of treaſurer, was taken 
from the biſhop of Hereford ; that of high 
admiral, from the earl of Arundel; the 
keeper.of the privy ſeal, all the great officers 
of ſtate, and the houſhold, together with the 
judges, were changed, and every place filled 
with perſons in whom the king could repoſe 
an entire confidence, 1100 

Richard, conſcious of the unpopularity of 
theſe proceedings, in order to gain the affecti- 
ons of the people, iſſued a proclamation, con- 
firming the pardons granted by the laſt par- 
liament, and ſuſpended the payment of the 
ſubſidy, voted in the laſt ſeſſion. 

At this juncture, the duke of Lancaſter re- 
turned from the continent, and effected a re- 
conciliation between the king, and the duke 
of Glouceſter; and as a recompence for his 
ſervice, he was created duke of Aquitaine, 
and inveſted with the enſigns of that order, 


eruce was accordingly concluded between the] After this declaration, the king reſtored. 
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them to their offices, and the dukes of Lan- 
caſter and Glouceſter, were added to the 
council, proteſting, however, that for any 


| thing then done, he would retain or diſplace 


thoſe counſellors, as he himſelf ſhould think 


proper. "414 
A. D. 1391. Richard's new miniſtry were 


perſons of more capacity and integrity, than 


his idle and abandoned favourites, who had 
formerly influenced his conduct; and his man- 
ner of living, now afforded evident marks of 
reformation. | | 
He inſtituted tilts and tournaments, and 
revived the ſpirit of chivalry, that prevailed 
in the reign of his grandfather. Pageantry 
and proceſſions; now became the reigning taſte 
and the young noblemen vied with each other, 
in feats of activity. | 
Such perfect harmony and concord ſeemed 
to be eſtabliſhed between Richard and this 
parliament, which voted him a whole tenth 
and fifteenth, to defray the expences of his 
voyage to France, whither he was invited by 
the French monarch, to effect, if poſſible, a 
laſting accommodation. In the mean time, 
commiſſioners were appointed to treat with 
France and Scotland, and all parties agreed, 
that a general congreſs ſhould be held at Ami- 
ens, that a treaty of peace might be con- 
cluded, and ratified in preſence of the two 
monarchs. 
A. D. 1392. At the time appointed, 
Charles, king of France with his brother, 
and three uncles, repaired to Amiens, and 


ations, 


Edward Plantagenet, ſon to the duke of 
York, was preferred to the earldom of Rut- 
land, and endowed with a penſion of eight 
hundred marks, to ſupport that dignity. . On 
the fourth day of the ſeſſion, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter reſigned the great ſeal, as the bi- 
ſhop of St. David's did the keys of 'the ex- 
chequer; and all the lords of the council were 
diſcharged at their own deſire. They then 
alked, in open parliament, if any member 


wing examined, the commons declared 
themſelves amply ſatisfied with their tranſ- 


W s 


| 


| had ought to object to their conduct, which | 


Richard proceeded as far as Dover, in his way 
thither 3 but whether he altered his reſolut ion 
of his own accord, or was diverted from his 
purpoſe by the repreſentations of his council, 


his voyage was poſtponed, and he remained 
at Dover-caſtle. with the duke of Glouceſter, 
while his two uncles, with the earls of Hunt- 
ingdon and Derby, and other noblemen, pro- 


ceeded to Amiens, in quality of ambaſſadorg; 
and plenipotentiaries. 

They entered the town with a train of 
twelve thouſand horſe, and during their ſtay, 


were magnificently entertained at the expence 


| | of the French king. But the demands of 


| vol 
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So COMPLETE 
bath courts were ſo incompatible, that no- 
ching was done, but prolonging the truce till 
Michaelmas of the enſuing year. 

A. D. 1393. The parliament now ſeemed 
to have wayed all conſiderations about a new 
treaty with France, becauſe Charles, ha ving 
been ſeized with a diſorder in his brain, was 
incapable of managing the reigns of govern. 
ment, and the affairs of the realm continu 
in confuſion, till the regency was veſted in 
the dukes of Berry and Burgundy,” The 
commons, however, granted an additional 
ſupply, in caſe of a war either with France, | 
or Spain, or the king's heading an expedition 
in perſon. | | zi: 043. Fort 

A. D. 1394. Conferences for a peace were 
this year renewed, by the duke of Lancaſter, 
in Picardy, but were again broken off, with- 
out coming to any concluſion, except that of 
prolonging the truce for five years. After 
this, the king declared his intention of going 
to Ireland in perſon, and a ſubſidy on wool, 
wine, and other merchandize, was granted for 
that purpoſe. a 

About this time, the queen paid the debt 
of nature, to the general regret of the na- 
tion; ſhe acquired from the meekneſs of her 
diſpoſition, the epithet of The good queen 
Anne; and Richard was ſo deeply affected 
with her death, that he was for ſome time 
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ed | England, during his abſence. 
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pair to Ireland by the eighth of September, 


and wait the king's arrival. _ + | 
The military tenants of the crown were 
ſummoned, the cinque ports required to fur- 
niſh their armament of fiſty-ſeven ſhips well 
manned ;z andahe duke of: Lancaſter being re. 
ſolyed to fet out for Guienne, his brother, 
the duke of York, was appointed guardian of 
The arma- 
ment being equipped, Richard ſet out for 
Wales, accompanied by the duke of Glou- 
ceſtes, the earls of Marche, Nottingham, and 
Rutland; and embarking about Michaeimas, 
at Milford-haven, landed in Ireland with an 
army of fifty thouſand men. 

The native Iriſh, terrified at the ſight of 
ſuch a powerful armament, either retired to 
their faſtneſſes, or made their ſubmiſſion, and 
they were treated by the king with great cle- 
| mency, He not only pardoned thoſe that 
ſubmitted, but even allotted penſions to their 
chiefs, and endeavoured to allay their native 
ferocity. 8 5 | 

'The earl of Nottingham was empowered to 
receive, in the king's name, the ſubmiſſion 
and homage of all the Iriſh in Leinſter, who 

accordingly gave bonds for their peaceable be- 
haviour. +] | 

O'Neal, lord paramount over the other 
princes of Ireland, voluntarily tended allegi- 


diſconſolate, and never could bear the ſight of | ance to the king of England, and did ho- 


the palace at Sheen, where ſhe expired. This 
melancholly event, confirmed his reſolution of 
viſiting Ircland, where the Engliſh intereſt be- 
gan to decline. 

The Engliſh noblemen, who poſicfled large 
eſtates in thac country, choſe to reſide in Eng- 
land, ſo that Ireland Was left aimoſt defence- 
leſs, and expoſed. to the efforts of the old 
Iriſh 5epts, who took care to avail themſelves 
of ſo favourable an opportunity of recovering 
their ancient poſſeſſions. Theſe they took by 
force of arms, and plundered all the reſt of 
the country belonging to the Engliſh, ſo that 
the revenue, which in the time of Edward 

III. was very conſiderable, was not now ſuf 
fic ent to defray the expences of government. 
In Auguſt, a proclamation was publiſhed, 


mage to him at Drogheda. His example was 
followed by O' Hanlon, O*'Donnel, Mac Ma- 
hon, and other toparchs, who engaged for 
themſelves and their clans, to. maintain the 
peace of the kingdom. 
| Richard invited all the chiefs to an enter- 
tainment at Dublin, during the Chriſtmas ho- 
lidays, and not only diſplayed on that occa- 
fon a royal munificence, but conferred upon 
them the order of knighthood, and encou— 
raged them to adopt the Engliſh cuſtoms, 
dreſs, and way of living. He then ſummon— 
ed a parliament in the fame city, to redrels 
their grievances, and in ſhort, conducted hiqm- 


tive Iriſh, the greater part of whom volunta- 


commanding all the abſent proprietors to re- 


rily ſubmitted to his government. 
A. D. 


| 


ſelf with ſuch moderation and prudence, as 
acquired the affection and eſteem of the na- 
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A. D. 1395. While the king was thus 
laudably employed in Ireland, the guardian 


ſummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, and 


the duke of Glouceſter was ſent over to ma- 
nage the affairs of the crown in this aſſembly, 


which, being informed of the king's proceed- 


ings in Ireland, approved his conduct, and 
granted a ſubſidy for finiſhing the reduction 
of that country, 

During this ſeſſion, 4 remonſtrance was pre- 
ſented by the Wick liffites, who had acquired 
the title of Lollards, and were become ſo nu- 
merous and confident, as to preach, write, 
and openly declaim againſt the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion. Protected by ſome powerful noble- 
men, they impeached the morals and doctrines 
of the clergy, and a writing, containing the 
articles of the charge, was brought into par- 
lament by Sir Thomas Latimer, Sir Richard 
Story, and other members, who had adopted 
their principles. 

The archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of 
London, alarmed at this preſumptuous beha- 
viour, went over to Dublin, where they in- 
veighed againſt theſe Lollards, as enemies to 
church and ſtate, and wrought ſo effectually 
on the mind of Richard, that he declined his 
deſign of reducing Ireland, and returned to 
England, with a view to cruſh theſe innova- 
tors. On his arrival, they were threatened 
with death, if they continued to propogate 
their erroneous tenets, and the chancellor of 
Oxford, was ordered to expell all thoſe who 
were ſuſpected of favouring their opinions. 

The next ſubject which came under the 
confideration of Richard and his council, was 
the appointment of a preſumptive heir to the 
crown, as the queen had died without iſſue. 
Richard had, previous to his departure, de- 
cared Edmund Mortimer, fon and heir to 
Roger earl of Marche, ſucceſſor to his crown; 
notwithſtanding which the ambition of Glou- 
ceſter and Lancaſter, would doubtleſs have 
embroiled the nation, had the king died with- 
wt legitimate offspring. 

To prevent, therefore, ſuch civil difſenti- 
ons, the king was adviſed to engage in a ſe- 
cond marriage, and the council propoſing Iſa- 
" eldeſt daughter of the French king, as 
„NO. 21. 


ö 


a ſuitable conſort for the Engliſh monarch 5. 
the archbiſhop- of Dublin, the biſhop of St- 
David's, the earls of Rutland and Notting- 
ham, the lord Beaumont and Willa le Scroop, 
chamberlain of the houſhold were ſent am- 
baſſadors to the court of France, to demand 
that princeſs in marriage for Richard; they 
were inſtructed to inſiſt on a conſiderable por- 
tion, and empowered them to offer ten thou- 
ſand marks a year for her jointure. When 
this propoſal was laid before the council of 
France, ſome of the members hinted the in- 
conſiſtence of treatiog of a marriage previous 
to the concluſion of a peace; but the duke of 
Burgundy wiſely obſerved, that it was the 
moſt probable expedient to effect and conſo- 
lidate an accommodation. 

Through the powerful influence of this no- 

bleman, the ambaſſadors were honourably re- 
ceived, and the king himſelf favouring the 
propoſal, it was accepted. A treaty was im- 
mediately ſet on foot, and the articles. being 
diſcuſſed by the plenipotentiaries, it was at 
length agreed, that Richard ſhould marry the 
princeſs Iſabella, and receive with her a por- 
tion of eight hundred thouſand franks in gold, 
at yearly payments ; that he ſhould abſolutely 
renounce all claim to the crown of France, 
either from his own hereditary pretenſions, or 
by virtue of this marriage; that the truce 
ſhould be prolonged for five and twenty years 
and that the king of France ſhould aſſiſt him 
with his whole force againſt his rebellious ſub- 
jets. Theſe articles being ratified, the young 
princeſs, though ſtill an intant, was ſtiled queen 
of England, and married by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, as Richard's proxy. 
A. D. 1396. The negotiation being thus 
concluded, Richard determined to go over to 
the continent, and eſpouſe the princeſs in per- 
ſon, and with this view he ſpent great part of 
the year in making preparations for the cere- 
mony. | 

He affected a deſire of examining, repair- 
ing and improving the fortifications of Calais, 
bur the real motive of his voyage, was to ob- 
tain the aid of the French court in ſurmount- 
ing all oppoſition in England, and particularly 
in humbling the duke of Glouceſter, whole 
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pride and ambition were equally diſagreeable 
and dangerous to Richard, and who had al- 
ways ſtrenuouſly ſed this marriage. In 
order to obtain his conſent, Richard was oblig- 
ed to gratify his avarice, with a promiſe of 
fifty thouſand nobles on his return to England; 
and his ambition, by conferring on his ſon the 
earldom of Rocheſter, with an eſtate of two 
thouſand pounds a year to maintain that dig- 
nity. 

This bait alluring Glouceſter, his patrioti{m 
and reſentment ſubſided, and he became per- 
fectly reconciled to the treaty which he had ſo 
ftrenuouſly oppoſed. The two kings met un- 
der a pavilion ſuperbly decorated, between 
Ardes and Calais, each attended by a ſplendid 
retinue, and every thing was tranſacted to their 
mutual ſatisfaction. The nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized at Calais, by the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, after which Richard returned to Eng- 
land, with his bride, who had juſt attained the 
eighth year of her age, and on the ſeventh of 
January, ſhe was crowned at Weſtminſter, 
with great magnificence. 

A parliament being aſſembled in January, 
the treaty and other political proceedings were 
confirmed and approved ; but Glouceſter, by 
this time, diſcovered the fallacious defigns of 
Richard, in promiſing what he never meant to 
perform, made all the oppoſition in his power. 
He engaged in an aſſociation with the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, who proſecuted their 
intrigues with great ſucceſs, in alienating the 
affections of the people from Richard. 

They vehemently declaimed againſt the cor- 
ruption ard prodigality of the court, and the 
folly and ficklenels of the king; infinuating, 
that the honour of the nation had ſuffered 
much by bis indiſcretion and puſilanimity, and 
that he ought to be confined for life, and pals 
his days in that indolence, which had diſgraced 
his adminiſtration. Theſe proceedings were 
reported to the king, with ſuch exaggerations, 


as induced that weak prince to ſuſpect his per- 


ſonal ſecurity. His uterine brother, John Hol- 
land, earl of Huntingdon, minutely obſerved 
the motions of the confederates. ; 


He was a man of unreſtrained libertiniſm, a 


mortal foe to Glouceſter, whoſe deſtruction 


owns the main object of his purſuit ; he there. 
fore invidiouſly aſperſed the character of that 


the apprehenſion, and inflamed the reſent- 
ment of the king. Richard informed the 
dukes of Lancaſter and York, of theſe ſub. 
jects of intelligence, and they employed their 
friendly remonſtrances to obviate the jealouſies 
ſubſiſting between the king and their brother, 
Glouceſter behaved in a manner becoming a 
ſubject and a patriot, profeſſing the utmoſt 
| veneration for the king's perſon, but inſiſted 
on the-change of all unconſtitutional meaſures, 
Richard endeavoured to employ his other two 
uncles, 2s tools of his reſentment againſt Gloy. 
ceſter, but they declined all concern in any 
deſign againſt the life of their own brother, 
and retired to their country ſeats, to avoid all 
cenfure and ſuſpicion. 

Sir Thomas Piercy, brother to the earl of 
Northumberland, allo withdrew from court, 
which was now entirely devoted to riot 
and luxury, Richard was left to the guidance 
of unexperienced, hot-brained counſellors, who 
perſuaded him, that his life was in danger dur 
ing the exiſtence of Glouceſter; and this 
opinion was confirmed by the count of St. 
Pol, a French nobleman, who came over to 
viſit the young queen of England. 

As the duke was-too popular to be appre- 
hended openly, and there was the utmoſt rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, the two brothers would not 
tamely ſee him ſacrificed to ſuſpicion or con- 
venience; Richard, therefore, had recourſe to 
a more probable expedient. Having always 
maintained the appearance of familiarity with 
| his uncle Glouceſter, he went into Eſſex, under 
' pretence of hunting, and viſited the duke at 
Pleſhy, where he was hoſpitably received, both 
by his uncle and the dutcheſs. During ſupper, 
he told the duke, that he wanted to conſult 
him in ſome very important affairs, and deſired 
he would accompany him to London, where 
a council was to be held in the morning. 

The unſuſpecting duke, accordingly ft out 
with the king on horſeback, attended only b) 
four or five domeſtics, As they approached 
Epping: foreſt, Richard rode off at ſull gallop, 


and Glouceſter was ſurrounded by armed "Ye 
who 


nobleman, and by wicked ſuggeſtions rouſeq 
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who conveyed him to the river, and put him 
on board a ſhip, which inſtantly ſet fail and 
arrived at Calais next day. The duke's con- 
federates, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
lord Cobham, Sir John Cheney, and other 
erſons of diſtinction, who had been alſo in- 
vited to the council, were next day arreſted at 
London. In order to prevent a popular cla- 
mour, a proclamation was iſſued, declaring, 
that theſe lords were arreſted on freſh charges 
of treaſon, and ſhould be tried by the great 
council of their peers, ſummoned to meet on 
the firſt day of Auguſt at Nottingham. 
Accordingly appeal for treaſorr was brought 
in parliament, againſt the duke of Glouceſter 
and his confederates; and the bill being read 
and conſidered, the appealed lords were in- 
dulged with time till the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, to prepare anſwers to the articles of 
impeachment. But Richard did not intend to 
allow Glouceſter the benefit of a trial; for he 
had already fent Sir William Rickhill, one of 
the judges of the common pleas, with a eom- 
miſſion to examine the duke at Calais, hoping 
that this ſubtle lawyer, by tampering with the 
heat and impatience of his temper, would ex- 
tort from him ſome declaration, from whence 
he might take occaſion to infer treaſon. 
But as Glouceſter by his ſagacious replies 
eluded that deſign, Richard ordered the earl 
of Nottingham, then governor of Calais, to 
give directions for his being privately murder- 
ed; in obedience to which, that unhappy no- 
bleman was ſmothered by four deſperate ruf— 
fians, between two feather-beds on a pallet ; 
the villains then ſtripped the body, and laying 
it under the bed cloaths, pretended that he 
died in the night of an apoplexy. | 
Thus, by an unworthy fate, fell Thomas 
of Woodflock, duke of Glouceſter, a man in 
whom we learn, how fatal a taint the brighteſt 
qualities may receive from the ſlighteſt failings, 
That he was brave, open, ſincere, and patri- 
otic, none can deny; but as theſe qualities were 
unhappily blended with ambition, and an im- 
moderate love of popularity, he was hurried 
frequently into ſuch conduct as entailed on him- 
lelf the ſuſpicion of the king, and the hatred 
of the greater part of the nobility, notwith- 


| 


proſtituted in the ſervice of vice, this 


| 


franding which, he lived and died the friend of- 


liberty, that particular glory of the Engliſh / 


conſtitution. 

It is difficult to determine, whether this 
unnatural murder excited moſt conſternation 
or reſentment throughout the nation. Richard, 
with admirable diſcernment, had taken every 
precaution for ſupporting, his deteſtable plan of 
power; and had the ſame vigour and ſagacity 
been employed in a virtuous cauſe, which was 
prince 
might have lived with renown, and died with 
glory. The dukes of York and Lancaſter 
breathing revenge, haſtened up to London with 
a ſtrong body of forces; but Richard had an- 
ticipated their deſigns, by reinforcing his 
guards with ten thouſand archers, and by 
grants and promiſes, ſecured a majority in the 
enſuing parliament. Knowing that the duke 
of York implicitly followed the advice of 
Lancaſter ; he employed his favourite Rutland 
to compromize matters, on the principles of 
preventing a civil war. | 

He accordingly repreſented, that though 
Glouceſter's fate was deplorable, it could not 
be altered ; and that by endeavouring to re- 
venge it, they might deſtroy their country; 
he aſſured them of the king's unfeigned ſor- 
row for that unhappy event, and engaged in 
his majeſty's name, that if they would decline 
all thoughts of revenge, and conſent to a. 
hearty reconciliation, they ſhould preſide in 
his councils, and be intruſted with the ſole 
direction of public affairs. 

The immediate reſult of this engagement, 
too plainly evinces, that ambition, was the 
ruling paſſion of theſe two noblemen ; for 
they diſmiſſed their adherents, and all diſputes 
between them and the king ſubſided. The 
parliament had no ſocner met, than it begars 
to exhibit ſtrong marks of its venality and 
corruption; its difregard for the privileges of 
the people, and implicit obedience to the 
dictates of the king and his favourites; the 
pardons granted to the duke of Glouceſter, 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick, by his 
majeſty in the eleventh and ſeventeenth years. 
of his reign, were revoked and annulled, as. 
having been extorted. The commons pou 
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red an impeachment againſt Thomas, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for having concurred 
with other diſcontented noblemen, in procur- 
ing a commiſſion to the prejudice of the king, 
his crown and dignity. | 

The primate pleaded guilty, on which he 
was declared a traitor, and ſentenced to per- 
perual exile; his temporalities were ſeized, and 
his goods confiſcated, The archbiſhop's trial 
being finiſhed, a charge was exhibited againſt 
the duke of Glouceſter, the earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, and Thomas Mortimer, ac- 
cuſing them of having procured the aforeſaid 
commiſſion, and of having appeared in arms 
againſt their ſovereign. | 

The duke of Glouceſter, though dead, was 
declared a traitor, his eſtate forfeited, and his 
blood attainted. The earl of Warwick, being 
brought by the conſtable of the Tower to par- 
liament, was by the lord ſteward, acquainted 
with the nature of the appeal lodged againſt 
him ; and pleading guilty, condemned to be 
hanged drawn and quartered, but the king 
changed the puniſhment into exile in the 
Iſie of Man. Thomas Mortimer, having 
taken refuge in the mountains of Ireland, was 
required to appear in three months, to anſwer 
to his impeachment, otherwiſe declared a 
traitor, and his eſtate forfeited. 

Richard, having received from his parlia- 
ment, ſuch ſubſtantial proofs of implicit and 
ſervile obedience, cloſed their tranſactions with 
ſome acts of munificence ; calculated to attach 
certain noblemen the more firmly to his in- 
tereſt. Accordingly, the earls of Derby, Rut- 
land, Kent, Huntingdon, and Nottingham, 
were created in order, dukes of Hereford, 
Albemarle, Surry, Exeter, and Norfolk. John 
Beaufort was created earl of &omerſet, lord 
Spencer, earl of Glouceſter, Ralph Neville, 
earl of Weſtmorland, Thomas Piercy, carl of 
Worceſter, and William le Scrope, earl of 
Wiltſhire. The earl of Arundel, in conſe- 
quenſe of the ſentence pronounced upon him, 
prepared to ſuffer the execution with all the 
fortuude that attends conſcious virtue, The 
king himſelf was mean enough to be a ſpecta- 
tor of this tragic ſcene, attended by the earls 


of Kent and Nottingham, with all the ſymp- 
toms of brutal pleaſure, _ 

When the earl came upon the ſcaffold, he 
turned to Nottingham, his ſon-in-law, and 
ſaid, ** My lord, it would ſurely have better 
e become you, to have been abſent on this 
ee occaſion z you ſeem to triumph in my ſuf. 
& ferings, but remember, the time is coming, 
* when your own misfortunes may furniſh 
ce the like triumph to your enemies.” 

The ungrateful and cruel treatment of this 
gallant nobleman, excited a univerſal clamour 
among the common people, who publickly de. 
clared, that he fell a martyr to the liberties of 
his country. His life was ſpent in a ſeries of 
brave actions, from his firſt enterance on the 
ſtage of the world, to his magnanimous exit, 
He had boldly afferted his country's liberty, in 
oppoſition to vice, weakneſs and venality, with 
ſo uniform a tenor of conduct, that he was 
never known in the leaſt to deviate from his 
profeſſed principles. 

A. D. 1398. The parliament, at their next 
ſeſſion at Shreſbury, on the twenty-ſeventh of 
January, granted the king the moſt exorbitant 
ſublidy of wool, leather, and wools fells, 
hitherto known ; ſo that nothing remained to 


| complete his deſpotiſm, but to place him above 


the neceſſity of calling any more parliaments 
for the future. A petition was accordingly 
preferred by the commons, importing, that 
as the ſeſſion had been ſhort, and the buſineſs 
before them long and difficult, his majeſty 
would be pleaſed to appoint a committee of 
lords and commons, who might be veſted 
with full power of parliaments, for hearing 
and determining all matters then depending 
before the aſſembly ;- and the king, with the 
advice and conſent of the lords, agreed to this 
petition. = 

The firſt object that fell under the conſider- 
ation of this committe, was a charge exhibited 
againſt the duke of Norfolk, by the duke of 
Hereford, who accuſed him of having ſpoken 
ſeditious words againſt his majeſty, in a privat” 
converſation between Brentford and Londos, 
when, for want of legal evidence, it was de- 


creed, that the diſpute ſhould be decided by 
| ſingle 
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angle combat, according to the rules of chi- 
valry. But when they entered the liſts for 


that purpoſe, and were juſt on the point of 
engaging, the king ordered their lances to be 


taken away, and they returned to their chairs, 
placed according to the uſual ceremony on 
theſe occaſions, while his majeſty retired to 
council, where their doom was fixed without 
bloodſhed. Sir John Brurey returned to the 
feld at the king's command, and ſilence being 
enjoined by proclamation, pronounced their 
ſentence to this effect: That as both the appel- 
lant and defendant had honourably appeared 
in their liſts, the courage was ſufficiently aſcer- 
tained, and the king, with the advice of his 
council and committee of parliament, had 
agreed, that Hereford ſhould, within fifteen 
days, depart the kingdom, and go into exile 
for the ſpace of ten years, on pain of death ; 


and that Norfolk ſhould be baniſhed for life, | 


becauſe he had not been able to clear himſelf 
of the crime laid to his charge. 

The ſentence being pronounced, proclama- 
tion was iſſued, That no perſon ſhould preſume 
to intercede with the king in behalf of either 


party, on pain of incurring his majeſty's diſ- 


pleaſure. This was a flagrant violation of the 
privileges of the peers, and perhaps the moſt 
arbitrary ſentence ever pronounced by a king 
of England; and at the ſame time, void of 
policy and juſtice, ſince one only couid be 
guilty, 

The duke of Norfolk retired to Germany, 
whence he repaired to Venice, where he ſoon 
after died of grief and chagrin, Hereford, 
on the contrary, bore his fate with great re- 
ſignation, and behaved with ſuch ſubmiſſion, 
that Richard, pleaſed with his deportment, 
remitted four years of his exile, | 

A. D. 1399, Though Richard's power was 
now become very extenſive, it reſted on fo 
narrow a foundation, that it tottered with its 
own weight. His deſpotiſm had wrought him 
to a kind of frenzy of pride and inſolence, ard 
the magnificence of his court, was ſupported 
by repeated acts of oppreſſion and injuſtice, 

The earl of Wiltſhire, Buſhy, Green, and 


Baggot, formed his cabinet- council, where 


every thing was digeſted, and came ready de- 
9. 21. | | 
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termined to the other counſellors, who had 
nothing to do but approve. Theſe minions 
alſo farmed his revenue, and the ordinary funds 
not anſwering their avaritious purpoſes, ex- 
ceſſive loans were demanded from every coun- 
ty. New oaths were exacted from the ſheriffs 
of counties, by which they bound themſelves 
to obey the king, in all his arbitrary and illegal 
commands, | 

In the mean time, the gariſons abroad were 
neglected ; the northern counties plundered by 
the incurſions of the Scots, whom he wanted 
ſpirit to repel ; the native Iriſh made a great 
progreſs, in wreſting their ancient poſſeſſions 
from the hands of the Engliſh z the govern- 
ment was deſpiſed abroad, and univerſal diſ- 
ſatisfact ion prevailed at home. 

In this melancholy ſituation of public affairs, 
John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, paid the 
debt of nature. He was remarkable for his 
great addreſs in buſineſs, but his lending his 
name and authority to Richard, in the moſt 


oppreſſive acts of his government, reflects 


diſhonour on his memory; at the ſame time, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that he imported 
into England, great part of that learning, for 
which ſhe is now diſtinguiſhed over all the 
wor | 

The duke of Hereford, ought to have ſuc- 
ceeded to the title and eſtates of his father, 
both by right heredicary, and the letters patent 
he had obtained, even after the ſentence of 
Coventry. Bur notwithſtanding the validity 


of this title, the eſtates were confiſcated to the 


King's uſe, and Hereford's attorney ſent into 


exile, for daring to act according to the duties 


of his profeſſion. | 
At the ſame time, Richard ſent the earl of 


| Saliſbury to the court of France, to repreſent 


Hereford as a perſon gvilty of treaſon; and to 
aſſure the king, that he would never be per- 
mitted to return to his own country, Theſe 
injuries, not only aggravated the reſentment 
ot Rereford againſt the king, but inſpired the 
whole nation with horror and daeteſtation, 
againſt ſuch arbitrary proceedings. 

In theſe deſperate circumſtances, the peo- 
ple naturally turned their eycs cowards the duke 
of Hereford, who now epjoyed the title of 

3 * 108 Lancaſter. , 


Lancaſter. They were highly exaſperated at 
the injuſtice done to this nobleman, and they 
conſidered him, as the only perſon who could 
retrieve their loſt honour, and decayed liberty 
of the nation, and reform the abuſes of go- 
vernment. >; 

They therefore invited him to return to 
England, promiſing to aſſiſt him in the re- 
covery of his lawful inheritance, at the hazard 
of their lives and fortunes. The duke readily 
embraced the invitation, and promiſed to com- 
ply with their requeſt the firſt favourable 
opportunity. £0 35 

About this time, the earl of Marche, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh 
with the natives. This ſo incenſed Richard, 
that he determined to viſit that kingdom in 
perſon, in order to chaſtize the malecon- 
tents, and revenge the earl's death. 

Accordingly he raiſed a powerful army, con- 
fiſting chiefly of Cheſhire men; and ordered a 
rendezvous of his forces at Milford-haven. 
Thence he proceeded to Briſtol, and was at- 

tended by the dukes of Albemarle and Exeter, 
with ſeveral other noblemen, including the 
ſons of Glouceſter and Lancaſter, whom he 
detained as hoſtages, for the quiet of the 
kingdom. | 

During his continuance at Briſtol, he ſent 
a meſſage to the earl of Northumberland, com- 
manding him to join him immediately with 
all the forces he could raiſe ; but that nobleman 
excuſed himſelf from engaging in the expedi- 
tion, on pretence of being obliged to defend 


the northern borders, from the invaſions of 


the Scots. 

Richard, incenſed at this refuſal, proclaim- 
ed the earl, and all his adherents, traitors, and 
ordered their eſtates to be ſeized for the benefit 
of the royal treaſure. The duke of Lancaſter, 
ſtill reſided in France, where his merit gained 
him innumerable friends, while his injuries 
rendered him the idol of England. 

Richard, having made the neceſſary prepar- 
ations for the Iriſh expedition, embarked, 
and landed with his army at Waterford. Lan- 
caſter had induſtriouſly concealed his intentions, 
till he was afſured of Richard's departure, 
when he ſet out for Nantes, and there hired 
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three ſmall veſſels, and embarked with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the young ear] of 
Arundel, lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Erping. 
ton, Sir Thomas Ramſtone, and a retinue of 
about fourſcore perſons ; and after a ſpeeg 
paſſage, landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. | 
where he was immediately joined by the earls 
of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, the 
lords Willoughby, Roſs, Darcy, Beaumont 
and ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinction, attended 
by a numerous body of vaſſals and adherents 
On the firſt news of this commotion, the duke 
of York, who had been left guardian of the 
kingdom in the king's abſence, aſſembled 3 
conſiderable army at St. Alban's; but it ſoon 
appeared, that not a man would draw a ſword 
againſt the duke of Lancaſter, ' who, they 
publickly affirmed, had been unjuſtly baniſhed, 
and deprived of his lawful inheritance, Nor 
could they bear the prefence of the earl of 
Wiltſhire, Buſhy, Green, and Bagot, who 
farmed the revenues, and were univerſally de- 
teſted, as the monſters of iniquity and corrup- 
tion, who had perverted the mind of the king, 
by their pernicious counſel. 

The duke of York, finding it impoſſible to 
check the torrent of Lancaſter's popularity, 
broke his ſtaff of office, and laid aſide all op- 
poſition z; when all the nobility, either declared 
openly for the duke of Lancaſter, or held 
private correſpondence with him or his adhe- 
rents. 

By this time, Lancaſter's army was increaſed 
to the number of ſixty thouſand men, at the 
head of which he advanced to London, and 
was received by the citizens, with all the marks 
of triumph and exaltation. Having ſecured 
the capital in his intereſt, he directed his march 
towards Briſtol, which after a feint reſiſtance 
was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
| ear] of Wiltſhire, and his two aſſociates who 
had taken refuge there, were beheaded, at th? 
importunate defire of the people. 

The king, informed of this inſurrection, 
embarked for England, with his forces, and 
landed at Milford-haven, repaired to Cacr- 
marthen, where he received a particular de- 
tail of Lancaſter's amazing progreſs, the deat! 
of his counſellors, the ſurrender of his forts, 
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the revolt of his cities, and the defection of 


his ſubjects. 


This complication of misfortunes, over- 


 whelmed the weak and timid mind of Richard, 


who deſpairing of being ever able to retrieve 
his ruined fortune, fled, with a few attendants, 
to Conway caſtle. There he was deſerted 
by Sir Thomas Piercy, lord ſteward of his 
houſhold, who reſigned his office, and de- 
clared his reſolution to join the earl of Lan- 
caſter, | 

In this forlorn fituation, Richard ſent his 
brother, the duke of Exeter, to treat with 
Lancaſter about an accommodation, and the 
duke of Surry obtained leave to accompany 
him in this embaſſy, which proved very un- 
fortunate, for they were both detained as pri- 
ſoners at Cheſter. In the mean time, Lan- 
caſter, apprehenſive that Richard would eſ- 
cape either into France or Ireland, conſulted 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
earl of Northumberland, when it was agreed, 
that the latter ſhould be ſent to Conway caſtle, 
with propoſals to amuſe the king, and if poſ- 
ſible, perſuade him to put his perſon into the 
duke's hands. | 

Accordingly, Northumberland advanced to 


the river Conway, whence he ſent a herald to 


Richard, deſiring a ſafe conduct for himſelf 
only; which being granted, he went to the 
caſtle, and being admitted into the king's 
preſence, demanded, in the name of the duke 
of Lancaſter, that a parliament might be im- 
mediately ſummoned, to reverſe his ſentence 
of baniſhment, and reſtore him to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his eſtate ; that the dukes of Surry 
and Exeter, the earl of Saliſbury, and biſhop 
of Carliſle, ſhould be tried for the offence | 
they had committed, together with all thoſe ' 
that were concerned in the death of the duke 
of Glouceſter, | 

On his majeſty's aſſent to theſe propoſals, 
Northumberland declared, in the name of his 
principal, that Richard ſhould be reſtored to 
all the prerogatives of the royal dignity ; that 
Lancaſter had (worn to fulfil the articles with 
tne utmoſt punctuality, and that he himſelf 
was ready to take the ſame oath, | 

Richard himſelf was diffident of the ſince- 


rity of the ambaſſador, but at length, per- 
ſuaded to truſt the earl upon his oath, which 
he according took in the moſt ſolemn manner; 
he ordered him to ride on before, . and de- 
clared his intention of following him to Flint 
caſtle, where he ſhould be nearer the duke, to 
treat about an accommodation, | 

Soon after his arrival, he received a meſ- 
ſage from the duke of Lancaſter, by thearch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Rutland, 
and lord Thomas Piercy, that the duke was 
coming to wait upon his majeſty. Lancaſter 
then repaired to the place of Richard's reſi- 
dence, and was received by the king, with the 
ſalutation of Couſin of Lancaſter, you are 
„ welcome.“ The duke, bowing three times 
to the ground, replied, My lord the king, 
„I am come ſooner than you appointed, be- 
* cauſe, according to the general voice 
„your people, you have governed for theſe 
„ one and twenty years, with great rigour 
* and imprudence, ſo they cannot but diſ- 
© approve your conduct; but if it pleaſe 
«© God, I will help you to govern them bet- 
ec ter for the future.“ | 

To this declaration, the king made no other 
anſwer, but Fair couſin, ſince it pleaſes 
ce you, it pleaſes us likewiſe.*”* In a few days 
after, the duke ſet out for London, with his 
royal captive, who in the courſe of his jour- 
ney had the mortification to hear the very 
dregs of the people, add inſults to his milery, 
and heap curſes on his government. 

The duke made his entrance into London, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, who 
cried out, Long live Henry, the noble 
C duke of Lancaſter, our worthy friend, and 
„ glorious deliverer,'* Richard was convey- 
ed to the Tower, and the duke took up his 
lodgings in the houſe of the knights of St. 
John, in the ſuburbs, 

As ſoon as the parliament met at Weſtmin- 
ſter, a formal ſet of articles againſt the miſ- 
management of Richard, were drawn up, In 
order to depoſe him from the throne; out 
tho' approved by the parliament, they were 
not ſufficient to warrant his depoſition, This 
the duke of York had forcſeen, and therefore 
recommended a deputation to be ſent to W 1 

ard, 
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ard, in order to perſuade him to a formal re- 
ſignation of a crown, they were determined 


he ſhould no longer wear. A deputation was 


accordingly ſent to this unhappy monarch, |. 


who, finding hiaſeif abandoned by his friends, 
and utterly incapable of reſiſting the torrent 
of popular odium, which now run ſtrong 
againit him, made a, merit of neceſſity, and 
complicd with all the propoſals of his adver- 
ſary. | 
The form of the reſignation, was brought 
him on Michaelmas-day in the morning, but he 
deferred ſigning the inſtrument, till he ſhould 
have conferred with his brother Henry, who 
going to him in the afternoon, he executed 
the deed with ſeeming chearfulneſs, in pre- 
ſence of the archbiſhop of York, and biſhop 
Hereford, whom he deſired to acquaint the 
eſtates of the realm, that he wiſhed his cou- 
ſin Lancaſter, might be choſen his ſucceſſor. 

At the ſame time, he drew his ſignet ring 
from his finger, and delivered it to the duke, 
as a teſtimony of his good will, which he de- 
fired they would alſo communicate to the par- 
liament. | 

Next day, the prelates of York and Here- 
ford, declared the king's meſſage to the par- 
liament, and produced the deed of reſigna- 
tion, which being read in Latin and Engliſh, 
was admitted by the unanimous conſent of 
the parliament. It was then agreed, that for 
the advantage of the nation, and the ſatiſ- 
faction of the people, the crimes and miſcon- 
duct of the king, during his adminiſtration, 
ſhould be made public, that the propriety of 
his depoſition might more plainly appear. 
This being finiſhed, they appointed the bi- 
ſhop of St. Aſaph, the abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
the earl of Glouceſter, the lord Berkley, 
Thomas Erpingham, and Thomas Grey, 


knights, and William Thyning, juſtice, as 
commiſſioners to pronounce ſentence of depo- 
fition againſt Richard, from all royal dignity, 
majeſty, and honours, in the name, and by 


the authority of the ſtates, as in all ſimilar 
caſes, according to the ancient cuſtoms, had 
been obſerved. | RY 

The ſentence being drawn up by theſe com. 
miſſioners, was pronounced by the biſhop of 
St. Aſaph 3 and the three eſtates conſtituted 
certain perſons, as their protectors and agents, 
to go to the king, and renounce the homage 
of fealty, they had formerly done and ſworn 
to him, and to acquaint him with the ſentence 
of his depoſition. | 

Thus was depoſed, after a reign of twenty- 
one years, Richard II. a weak, vain, and 
contemptible prince; without diſcretion to 
weild the ſcepter of ſtate z without diſcern. 
ment to chuſe a good miniſtry ; without vir. 
tue and reſolution, to diſcountenance the mea- 
ſures, and reject the advice of evil counſel. 
lors. | 

He was impetuous in his temper, profuſe 


in his expences, and diſſolute in his morals, 


Inſtead of diſplaying a cordial affection for his 
people, he ſeemed to glory in tyranny and op- 
preſſion ; nay, even proſtituted the very legi- 
ſlature, to the gratification of a moſt pre- 
ſumptuous arrogance, Big with the idea of 
ſovereignty, he forgot that he was man ; ſunk 


in loathſome ſenſuality, he for got that he was 


king. Indeed his erroneous conduct ſeemed 
to flow from the general ſource of moral evil; 
that of inſenſibility of, or inattention to the 
grand deſign of rational exiſtence, which is to 
promote the happineſs and welfare of our fel- 
low creatures. 

Richard remains a melancholy inſtance, that 
thole men who abandon the intereſt, and be- 
tray the truſt of their country, will forſake 
the cauſe, and deceive the opinion of thcit 
ſovereign, in an hour of diſtreſs and danger ; 
as well as affords an eternal warning to ſuc- 
ceeding princes, to prefer public good to pri- 
vate humour, remembering, that they are on- 


ly the firſt ſervants of the public, and that vie- 


tue is the only nobility. 
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B Oo: 
reign of HENRY VI. 
_ HENRY IV. ſurnamed 


AD 2: H E deputation had no ſooner 
f been ſent to acquaint Rich- 
eg ard with his depoſition, and 
the throne of England vacated, than Henry, 
duke of Lancaſter, claimed the crown, with 
all its rights and prerogatives, as the lineal 
1 and right heir of blood from Henry 
II. ö | f 
This ridiculous claim was refered to the 
opinion of three eſtates, who unanimouſly ad- 
mitted its validity, and conſented to the ſo- 
vereignty of the duke of Lancaſter, Then 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, taking Henry 
by the right hand, led him to the throne, on 
which he ſeated himſelf amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the people. The primate, having 
harangued the people on this occaſion, the new 
king, with an audible voice, thanked the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and all the eſ- 


rence in his elevation, and aſſured them, that 
he would not aſſume the rights of a conque- 
* to change the laws and cuſtoms of the 

0. 21. | f | 


fates of the land, for their chearful concur- | 
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K VII. 


From the beginning of the reign of HENRY IV. to the end of the 


a period of fixty years. 
of BOLINGBROKE. 


realm, except ſuch as oppoſed his endeavours 
for the common good of the kingdom, 
That the adminiſtration ,of juſtice might 


not be interrupted, he immediately appointed 


his principal officers and judges, who took 
the uſual oaths ; and proclamation was iſſued, 
that the parliament ſhould aſſemble on Mon- 
day after Michaelmas, and the coronation was: 
fixed for the enſuing Monday. 
| The ſeſſion of parliament was opened by a. 
ſpeech from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
which he expatiated on the power of the par- 
liament, and miſdemeanours of the late reign. 
The following Monday, Henry, was crowned 
at Weſtminſter, with great magnificence ; the 
crown, and all the regal jewels, having fallen 
into his hands, on Richard's return from Ire- 
land. hf 1 i | | 
At the ſame time, he created his eldeſt fon 
Henry, then in the thirteenth' year of his age, 
duke of Cornwall, prince of Wales, and earl 
of Cheſter, The firſt buſineſs of the ſeſſion, 
was to paſs an act of indemnity in favour of 
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604 
all thoſe that had taken up arms for the houſe 
of Lancaſter, during the late troubles, 

They then repeated all the ſtatutes of the 
ewo laſt parliaments convoked by Richard, 
and at the ſame time, renewed and confirmed 


the ſtatutes which the parliament of Shrewſbu- 


ry had repealed. The members then pro- 
ceeded againſt the evil counſellors, who had 
been the authors of all the pernicious meaſures 
which Richard had followed. 

The ſentence againſt the earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, was reverſed ; and therr accul- 
ers were deprived of their new titles, as well 
as the lands of thoſe noblemen which had 
been diſtributed among them; but their own 
poſſeſſions, were left to the king's diſpoſal. 

Henry, deſirous of beginning his reign with 
acts of clemency, permitted them to enjoy 
their own fortunes ; though the dukes of Al- 


bemarle, Surry, and Exeter, were reduced | 


to their former rank of earls of Rutland, 
Kent, and Huntingdon ; and the earl of 
Glouceſter was gbliged to reſign that title, 
for his former appellation of lord d*Eſpenſer. 
Saliſbury, and Morley, who had been princi- 

ally concerned with the duke of Glouceſter, 
and in all the arbitrary meaſures of Richard, 
received no other puniſhmeat, than that of a 
ſhort impriſonment, though the people loudly 
demanded that they ſhould ſuffer death, as 
traitors to their country. 
the crown, was eſtabliſhed in the houſe of 
Lancaſter by an authentick act, and Henry 
indulged with a conſiderable ſubſidy on wool, 
beſides the remainder of what had been grant- 
ed to Richard, part of which was not yet le- 
vied. 

Before the ſeſſion broke up, the diſpoſal of 
Richard was taten into conſideration, and it 
was unanimouſly agreed, that he ſhould be 
kept in perpetual confinement 3 but in other 
reſpeAs, treated according to his rank and 
quality. : 

A. D. 1400. Henry had not long filled 
the throne, before he found himſelf expoſed 
ro the hoſtile incurſions of his neighbours, 
Robert III. king of Scotland, perſuaded that 
this revolution muſt be attended with domeſtic 


taction, and that the king of France would * the conſpirators would purſue. 


The ſucceſſion to 
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exert himſelf in favour of his ſon-in-law 
Richard, thought he could not have a more 
favourable opportunity of invading the north. 


ern counties, which he accordingly ravaged, 


and took the caſtle of Werk in Northumber. 
land. | 


Henry prudently declining foreign quarrels, 


ſent ambaſſadors to demand reparation of this 


| infult, and at the ſame time to propoſe a re. 


newal of the truce, to which Robert more 
readily conſented, as he perceived the French 
king took no ſtep in prejudice of the uſurper, 
The difference with Scotland being compre. 
miſled, Henry neglected no opportunity of 
conciliating the affections of the people; he 


| expreſſed on all occaſions the utmoſt deteſta- 


tion of the arbitrary proceedings of his prede- 
ceſſor, and affected to conſult the intereſts of 
his ſubjects preferable to his own. 

Though the majority of the nation were ſi- 
tisfied with the preſent government, the caſe 
was very different with thoſe noblemen, who 
had ſuffered by his acceſſion to the throne, 
The dukes of Albemarle, Surry, and the 
earl of Glouceſter were greatly enraged at the 
loſs of their titles, and determined to gratify 
their reſentment by dethroning the prince who 
had thus deprived them of their former dig- 
nity. With this view they entered into a con- 
ſpiracy with the earl of Saliſbury, the biſhop 


of Carliſle, Sir Thomas Blount, the abbot of 


Weſtminſter, and ſeveral perſons of power 
and intereſt. 

Theſe engaged one Maudlin, who had been 
chapiain to Richard, to. perſonate that mo- 
narch, whom he very much reſembled. In 
order to execute their deſigns in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, they determined to inſtitute a 
tournament at Oxford, and invite Henry to 
that place; where it would be in their power 
to ſeize or aſſaſſinate his perſon. But this plot 
was happily defeated by means of the duke 


of Albemarle, who betrayed his aſſociates and 


acquainted the king with the particulars of the 
conſpiracy. 

Henry, alarmed at this intelligence, laid 
aſide his deſign of going to Oxford, and con- 
tinued at Windſor, till he ſhould ſee what 
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they found their ſcheme was thus rendered 
abortive, they determined to execute by force, 
what they could not do by ſtratagem. Ac- 
cordingly they produced Maudlin in royal at- 
tire, affirming that he was Richard eſcaped 
from priſon, and came to implore the aſſiſtance 
of his faithful ſubjects. This ſucceeded to 
admiration, and no leſs. than forty chouſand 
men flocked to his ſtandard. 


At the head of this army, the conſpirators 
marched for Windſor, where they hoped td 


take the king by ſurprize; but Hehry had 
retired during the preceding night, b 155. 
don, where he aſſembled an army of twenty 
thouſand men, and took poſt on Hounſlow 


' heath, with a determined reſolution, to give 


battle to the rebels, ſhould they attempt to 
approacli the capital, The inſurgents diſcou- 


raged by the reſolution and diſpatch of Henry, 
inſtead of advancing to give him battle, te- 
treated for Colebrook, and encamped without' 

nation, As! ſe 


the gates of Cirenceſter. 1 
The chiefs took up their quarters, in the 


city, the duke of Surry, and earl of Saliſbu-- 


ry lying at one hotel, while the duke of Exe- 
ter, and earl of Glouceſter lay at another. 
The mayor having aſſembled a body of four 
hundred men, and ſecured the gates with 


ſtrong barricadoes, attacked the noblemen in | 
| were William Sautre, rector of St. Oſithe's in 
taken after an obſtinate defence, and iaſtantly 
belſeaded by the mayor's orders, while Exeter? 
and Glouceſter found means to eſcape; but 


their quarters. Surry and Saliſbu 


they were ſoon apprehended and underwent 


the fate of their companions, Ns 


Henry, advancing to Cirenceſter found the 
rebels already diſperſed, and did not fail am- 


-ply to reward the mayòr and inhabitants for 
their valour and fidelity, as well as inflict con- 


dign puniſhment on all the inſurgents that fel] 
in his way, It is generally ſuppoſed, that this 


Tebellion haſtened the death of the unfortu- 
nate Richard, concerning the preciſe manner 
; of which hiſtorians are divided. Some affirm 
that he was murdered by a party of ruffians, 
but this account is greatly invalidated, by an 


hiſtorical clauſe which cites, that his body was 
poſed in public, but no marks of violence 


found upon it. Others alledge, that he ſtarved 


\ Cog. 


' himſelf to death, from grief and vexation, 
at the miſcarriage of his friends. heh 

The death of Richard, in whatever man- 
ner it happened, was greatly conducive to the 
intereſt of the nation. The French immedi- 
ately declined their intended invaſion, and a 
truce was concluded between the two king- 


© , V&# Þ 


reſolution, to/ preſerve the conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate, He then repreſented to 
them the indiſpenſable neceſſity of a ſpeedy 
ſupply, - which being chearfully granted, they 
Propeedey td conſider the grievances of the 
i4 iſm now daily increafed, it 
was enaßted that none ſhould; ꝑreach without 
a licence from the biſhop. of -the'discefe 3+ and 


| that when any heretic, who relapſed, or re- 


fuſed to abjure his opinions, was delivered 
over to the:ſecular arm, by the biſhop, or his 
commiſſaries, he ſhould be committed to the 
flames before the public. 


London, was- the firſt p&fon that ſuffered in 
conſequence of this.inhuman ſtatute ; the con- 
vocation of Canterbury adjudged him a here- 
tic relapſed, and by the conſent of the lords 
ſpiritual 'and: temporal, he was burned at the 


]cloſe of the ſefſion. Thus were the people of 


England aggrieved by this diabolical invention 
of prieſteraft, which ſtands recorded as a dil- 
grace to humanity, and an inſult to the rea- 


ſon of mankind: 
A. D. 1402. Henry had for ſome time 


aid his addreffes to Jane of Navarre, widow 


| of John IV. duke of Bretagne; and the lady 


now obtained two diſpenſations from the pope, 
without which the mariiage could not have 
taken effect. Her ſcruples being thus ob- 
viated, ſhe ſent over Anthony Roſe as her 
proxy, and was contracted to Henry at E'. 


tham; but before ſhe could ſer out in perſon, 
| the 
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her deſign, and fearing ſhe would carry the 


young duke with her to England, obliged her 


to deliver him up to Philip, duke of Burgun- 
dy his neareſt relation. That nobleman took 

him the tuition of her children, toge- 
ther with the government of the-country, and 
conveyed the young duke. to Paris for edu- 
cation. Z 

In the mean time the lady Jane embarked 
under the conduct of the earl of Worceſter, 
and landed at Falmouth, whence ſhe proceed- 
ed to Wincheſter, where the nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized; and ſhe was afterwards crowned. at 
Weſtminſter. 

During theſe tranſactions, Archibald, earl 
of Douglas, invaded England, with an army 
of twelve thouſand men, and ravaged the 
country for ſome time without oppoſition. 
On his return home, he was ſurprized by the 
Pierces at Holmedon, where a deſperate bat- 
tle enſued, in which the Scots were entirely 
defeated. 3 

The earl of Douglas being dangerouſly 
wounded, was taken priſoner, together with 
Mordec, earl of Fife, the earls of Angus, 
Murray and Orkney, and many other perſons 
of diſtinction. Henry, having received ad- 
vice of this victory, ſent orders to their con- 
querors, not to ranſom their priſoners, de- 


claring at the ſame time, that he did not mean 


to deprive them of their right, but deſired 


the captives might not be diſpoſed of without 


his direction. 

A ſpirit of diſcontent now prevailed through- 
out England, and a report was induſtriouſly 
circulated, that the king was {till alive, and 
had raiſed an army in Scotland, to dethrone 
the uſurper. Papers were poſted in publick 


places, containing invectives againſt Henry, 


and affirming that the faults for which Rich- 
ard had been depoſed, were trifles, when com- 
pared with the tyranny which Bolingbroke 
had exerciſed ſince his uſurpation. 

Theſe ſarcaſms ſo incenſed Henry, that he 
ſwore he would never pardon any perſon, who 


ſhould be convicted 'of having offered them | 


to the public. Sir Roger Clarendon, natural 


ſon to the Black Prince, was apprehended, on 
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the nobility of Bretagne received intimation of 


ſuſpicion of being concerned in a plot againg 
the government, with the prieſt of Ware 
the prior of Lawne, and nine other franciſ. 
can friars, who were hanged at Tyburn 
without formal conviction, But this rigour 
tended to increaſe-the number of malecontents 
and deſtroy the opinion the people conceived 
of the king's. clemency, and humanity, 

A. D. 1403. During theſe tranſa&ions 
the king ſent a preremptory order to the earl 
of Northumberland and his ſon Hotſpur, de- 
manding the priſoners they had taken. The 
ear] expoſtulated with him on the illegality of 
this demand, in ſuch preſumptive terms, that 
Henry rebuked his freedom, and defired him 
to obſerve the deference due to his ſacred 
perſon. | q 

This ſevere reprimand fired the choleric ſpi- 
rit of Piercies, who conſidered it an unpardon- 
able in.dignity : the father and ſon conſidered 
themſelves as the principal ſupports of his go- 
vernment, and thought it as eaſy to deprive 
him of the crown, as it was to place it on his 
head. Northumberland's brother, Thomas, 
earl of Worceſter, not only eſpouſed their 
quarrel, but concerted a plan of revenge, 
which had well nigh deprived Bolingbroke of 
his royalty. He entered into a correſpon- 
dence with Glendower, a Welſh warrior ; he 
releaſed the earl af Douglas without ranſom, 


nobleman ; aſſembled his vaſſals from all 
quarters, and ſo unlimited with his authority, 
that the very ſame men whom he had lately 
led againſt Richard, were now ready to repair 
to his ſtandard, in oppoſition to Henry. 

When the war was ready to break out, Nor- 
thumberland remained at Berwick, on pre- 
tence of being indiſpoſed ; but in reality, to 
aſſemble anather; body of troops, with which 
he might join the confederates in cafe they 
proved ſucceſsful in the firſt attempt, and that 
he might be at hand to retire into Scotland, 
provided the enterprize ſhould miſcarry, and 
he himſelf be conlidered by Henry, as an ac- 
complice of the rebels. 

Before they took the field, Piercy publiſhed 
a manifeſto, in which he renounced his alle- 
glance to Henry, ſet that prince at open de- 


fiance 


and formed a ſtrict alliance with that martial | 
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fance, and in the name of his father and un- 
cle, as well as his own, repreſented all the 
grievances of 'which the nation had reaſon to 
complain. He alſo accuſed Henry of having 
ruled with a tyrannic ſway, and rendered him- 
ſelf inacceſſible to every body but the clergy, 
{ that the greateſt noblemen in the kingdom 
could not be admitted to his preſence, unleſs 
introduced by ſome biſhop, and affirmed, that 
he had converted to his own private uſes, the 
ſubſidies granted for the occaſions of the pub- 
lick. 

Henry publiſhed an anſwer to this mani- 
ſeſto, in which he endeavoured to exculpate 
himſelf from all crimes that were laid to his 
charge, and accuſed Piercy of having rebelled 
againſt the eſtabliſhea government, Henry 
then took the field with the forces he had for- 
tunately levied for an expedition againſt the 
Welch, 

Having proceeded as far as Burton upon 


Trent, he received intelligence, that Wor- 


ceſter and his nephew had marched towards 
the frontiers of Wales, on which the earl of 
Dunbar prevailed on him to alter his route, 
and, if poſſible, prevent their joining, He 
accordingly wheeled about, and directed his 
march towards Shropſhire, and this motion 
was of infinite advantage, for Glendower had 
advanced as far as Oſweſtry, with a body of 
twelve thouſand men, in order to join Piercy, 
who was already reinforced by the people of 
Cheſhire, the conſtant adherents of Richard, 
in all his diſtreſſes. The Piercies had given 
out, that the late king was alive, and their in- 
tention was to deliver him from captivity, an 
aſſertion which induced many to join their ban- 
ners. They had marched to Shrewſbury and 
inveſted the place, when the king's army ap- 
peared in ſight, and Hotſpur abandoned the 
ſiege and withdrew his forces to Hartlefield, 
about three miles from Shrewſbury, where he 
relolved to hazard an engagement. His troops 
did not exceed fourteen thouſand fighting men, 
including the Scotiſh auxiliaries under the earl 
of Douglas, nor were the king's forces much 
more numerous, Henry, with the aſſiſtance 
of the earl of Dunbar, and his ſon Henry, 
prince of Wales, made an excellent diſpoſi- 
a” of his forces, and being perſuaded that 
0. 21. 
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the whole force of the battle would be di- 
rected againſt his own perſon, ordered ſeve- 
ral officers of his own ſize to dreſs themſelves / 
in the ſame armour, and have the ſame at- 
tendants and equipage, that uſually diſtin» 
guiſhed the king. 

The battle began with a diſcharge of ar- 


| rows on both ſides, and the two armies engaged 


* 


with a fury and impetuoſity, and maintained 
the fight with an obſtinacy and perſeverance, 
hardly to be equalled in the records of time. 
The king expoſed his perſon in the hotteſt of 
the battle; his gallant ſon, who afterwards 
became ſo renowned under the name of Henry 
V. atchieved prodigies of valour, nor could 
even a wound on his face, which he receiv- 
ed from an arrow, oblige him to quit the 
field. 

The impetuoſity of Piercy and Douglas 
was the cauſe of their overthrow ; they ruſhed 
on with ſuch precipitation, that their ſoldiers 
could not follow them, and the line which 


they had broken, cloſing again, intercepted 


their retreat, They fought clole by one ano» 
ther, performing miracles with the few who 
followed their ardour, and Douglas flew three 
different perſons, who paſſed for the king of 
England by their coats of armour and dil> 
tinctions; but all their followers being killed, 
they found themſelves ſurrounded on all ſides, 
without the leaſt proſpect of being joined or 
relieved by the reſt of their forces, who knew 


not how to act when thus deprived of their 


leaders. | 
The king, perceiving their confuſion, head- 

ed a body of reſerve, and falling in among 

them, made a terrible havock, while Piercy 


and Douglas reſolved to cut their way back to 


their own forces, But while the two armies 
were thus contending for victory, the death of 
Hotſpur, by an uncertain hand, decided the 
fortune of the day, and the rebels were to- 
tally routed. 

On the king's ſide, the earl of Stafford, 
Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir John Cleyton, Sir John 
Cockayne, Sir Nicholas Chauſel, Sir John 
Calverly, Sir John Maſſey, Sir Hugh Mor- 
timer, and about ſixteen hundred men were 


[flain, and above three thouland dangerouſly 


wounded, The rebel army loſt double that 


5 N number 
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number; the carls of Worceſter and Douglas, 
were taken priſoners, together with the baron 
Kinderton, and Sir Richard Vernon. All 
theſe, except Douglas, whom the king diſ- 
miſſed without ranſom on account of his va- 
lour, were beheaded at Shreſbury. 

The body of Hotſpur Piercy was at firſt, 

by the kings permiſſion, buried in the field 
where he had fo ſignalized his valour z but he 
afterwards ordered it to be dug up, and bis 
quarters to be hung up in the chief towns of 
England. 
A. D. 1404. After the battle, Henry 
made his entry into Shrewſbury, whence he 
ſent a commiſſion to the earl of Weſtmore- 
land, Henry Fitzugh, Ralph Ewer, William 
Gaſcoigne, and Sir Robert Warrington, for 
railing the militia of the northern counties, and 
diſperſing the forces, collected by the earl of 
Northumberland. 

That nobleman advanced into the biſhopric 
of Durham, but hearing of the defeat at 
Shrewſbury, retired to his caſtle at Wark- 
worth, where he diſmiſſed his troops, and re- 
mained till Henry arrived at York, and ſum- 
moned him to appear in that city. Thither 
he repaired with a ſmall retinue, having pre- 
viouſly received an aſſurance of pardon, on 
his giving ſecurity for his appearance at the 
enſuing parliament. He would doubtleſs have 
met with more vigorous treatment, had not 
Henry thought it impolitic to drive a noble- 
man to deſpair, who was in poſſeſſion of Ber- 
wick, Alnwick, and Warkworth, beſides the 
caſtles that were occupied by his fiicnds and 
vaſſals, who had eſcaped from the battle of 
Shrewſbury. 

Having thus ſtifled the rebellion, Henry 
exacted a new oath of allegiance from the no- 
blemen and freeholders of the northern coun- 
tics, and forbade, on ſeveral penalties, all de- 
pendence on thoſe who had been concerned in 
the late rebellion. He then marched towards 
the borders of Wales, in order to proceed 
againſt Owen Glendower, but the deſign was 
defeated by want of money for the ſubſiſtence of 
his army, He called a council of war to de- 
liberate on meaſures for obviating this difficul- 
ty, and ipwas propoſed, that he ſhould ſeize 


LA. D. 1404, 
the money and rich equipages of the prelates, 
who ſerved in the expedition. 

Henry expreſſing his approbation of this 
advice, the archbiſhop of Canterbury reſo. 
lutely told him, that they ſhould win by 
blows, whatever they got cither from him, or 
his retinue. This oppoſition fo Juſt and ſpi- 
rited, alarmed Henry, and induced him to 
proceed with the greateſt moderation, Thiz 
behaviour produced the defired effect, the 
prelates adwanced the money, and. the archbi. 
ſhop procured Henry a tenth at the next con- 
vocation. | 

Soon after this, the parliament met at Weſt. 
minſter, when the earl of Northumberland 
preſented a petition to Henry, imploring his 
clemency and promiſe of pardon he had made 
at York, Henry referred the petition to the 
judges, but the lords entered a proteſt againſt 
this reference, declaring, that judgment in 
caſes of treaſon, belonged to them only, 
They then took into conſideration, the charge 
againſt the ear], and pronounced that the facts 
alledged to him did not amount to treaſon or 
iclony, but only a treſpaſs, for which the {aid 


| earl ought to make fine and ranſom to his ma- 


jeſty. 

Being thus acquitred, the ear] petitioned 
that he might renew his oath of allegiance, 
which he ſwore anew upon the croſs of Car- 
terbuty, and then the king remitted his fine 
and ranſom, The commons having acxnov- 
ledged the juſt, and equitable judgment of the 
lords; petitioned, that the king would aboliſh 
all animoſities ſubſiſting among the noblemen 
of the realm; and by his command, the ear!: 
of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, em- 
braced each other with marks of perfect recon- 
ciliation, promiſing that they themſelves, an. 
their tenants and vaſſals ſhould for the future 
live in peace and amity, 

The earl of Dunbar was alſo reconciled to 
Northumberland, and the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the duke of York, with ſeveral other 
prelates and lords, ſuſpected of having been 
concerned in the late conſpiracy, were cleared 
by the king and declared true and loyal ſub- 
jects. During theſe tranſactions, a body of 


Britons landed near Portland, and burned ſome 
villages, 
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villages, but were repulſed by the inhabitants, 
and afterwards defeated at ſea by the Engliſn 
fleet, Which took their admiral, with the 
greater part of his armament, - | 

Henry, who well knew it to be his intereſt 
to avoid a war with his neighbours at ſuch a 
juncture, ſollicited a truce with Scotland, 
which was concluded inthe month of July, to 
continue in force till the enſuing Eaſter. In 
the mean time, the rebellion under Glendower 
had grown to a dangerous pitch; he had 
lately reduced the cattles of Harleigh, and 
Aberyſtwith, defeated a ſtrong body of Engliſh 
near Monmouth, and ravaged the country as far 
as the banks of the Severn. The king ſeemed 
averſe to an expedition into Wales, and was at 
preſent reſtrained from proſecuting that war by 
trivial incident. The report of Richard's being 
alive, was now revived, and gained more credit 


than ever. One Serle, who had been his do- 


meſtic, engaging as an accomplice in the deceit, 
wrote letters to different perſons in England, 
aſſuring them, that the king was then in being, 
and in good health. The evidence of a man 
who could not reaſonably be ſuppoſed to err 
in that point, greatly promoted the defign of 
the impoſture, which was aſſiſted by the old 
countels cf Oxford, mother to the duke of 


Ircland, who had been attainted in the reign 


of Richard. 


2s the earl of Nerthumberland was ſuſ— 


pected of favouring the cheat, Henry made 
a progreſs.to Pontetract, where the earl ſur- 
rendered himſelf with all his family and de- 


pendents, ſo that the king was fully con- 


vinced of his innocence; though he obliged 
him to give up the town and caltle of Ber- 
wick, and the fortreſs and foreſt of Jedburgh, 


with all its appurtenances z in conſideration of 


which, Henry agreed to gratify him and his 
heirs with an equivalent, by the advice of the 
parliament or council. But the impoſture was 
at length detected, by means of Sir William 
Clifford, governor of Berwick, who in order 
to make up a former breach with the king, 


delivered bim up to juſtice, by which means | 


Henry's apprehenſions ſubſided. 


— 


— 


f 


| 


and naturally turned their eyes on Mortimer» 
who ſtill remained in captivity, Henry had 
ſeized his children, and confined them in 
Windſor caſtle, as hoſtages for their father's 
conduct, whom the king ſuſpected of intrigues 
againſt his government, in conjunction with 
Glendower, / | 
The counteſs dowager of the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who had been beheaded at Briſtol, 
undertook to effect the deliverance of theſe 
children, and by means of falſe keys, that 
opened the locks under which they were con- 
fined, accompliſhed their eſcape from Wind- 
ſor. 

Henry, juſtly concluding from theſe pro- 
cecdings, that further attempts would be made 


in favour of Mortimer, thought it expedient 


to take effectual meaſures againſt his Welch 
ally. With this view, he aſſembled a body 
of forces, the command of which he con- 
ferred on the prince of Wales, who marched 
thither, and routed great part of the Welch 
army, After this action, he advanced far- 
ther, and in two months fought another bat- 
cle in Monmouthſhire, againſt a bedy of 
eight thouſand men, commanded by Griffith, 
eldeſt ſon of Glendower, who was routed and 
taken priſoner, and his uncle Tudor killed on 
the ſport. | 
The latter reſembled his brother fo exactly, 
that his body being found among the ilain, 
was miſtaken for Owen; and this report, 
added to the bad ſucceſs of the battle, over- 
whelmed the Welch with conſternation, The 
prince, after this victory, advancing farther 
into ſouth Wales, inveſted the caſt e of Lam- 
padar, in Cardiganſhire, and the gariſon 


-agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved the firſt 


of October. | 
This bad fuceeſs would eſfectually have 


ſuppreſſed the Welch revolters, had they not 


been amuled by France, from whence they 
expected powerful aſſiſtance. The duke of 
Orleans, who bore great {way in that king- 
dom, regardleſs of the truce ſubſiſting with: 
England, ſent an army into Guienne, which 
reduced ſixty places, belonging to the Eng- 


A. D. 1405. Though this deſign was de- | liſh, Various hoſtilities being afterwards com- 
feated, the people ſeemed ripe for a. revolt, | mitted by different French officers, Henry 


had 
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had great reaſon to ſuſpect 
miniſtry, and was therefore very ſollicitous to 
ſuppreſs the Welch rebellion. | et 
He had affembled a council of nobility, in 
order to obtain a ſum of money, which he 
was aſhamed to aſk of the parliament, by 
which he had been fo lately furniſhed with a 
conſiderable ſubſidy; but the nobility refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt, and he met with the 
fame repulſe from the clergy. By this time 
a powerful faction was formed againſt his go- 
vernment. 
Richard Scroop, archbiſhop of York, and 
brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, who had been 
beheaded at Briſtol, engaged in a league with 
Thomas Mowbray, earl mareſchal, and the 


earl of Northumberland, to make another ef- 


fort to dethrone Henry, in favour of Morti- 
mer; and the lords Bardolph, Haſtings, Fal- 
conbridge, and many other noblemen and 
gentlemen, joined in the aſſociation. 

Having levied a conſiderable army at York, 
they publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the king, 
containing nine articles, importing, that Hen- 


ry, when he arrived in England, had proteſted | 


and ſworn, that he came for no other purpoſe, 
than to recover his private eſtate, without 
having any pretenſions to the crown, which 
he nevertheleſs uſurped ; that like an arch- 


traitor, he had impriſoned his ſovereign, com- 


pelled him to reſign his royal dignity, and then 
put him to death in a very barbarous manner; 
that ſince the death of Richard, he had un- 
juſtly detained the crown from Edmund Mor- 


timer, earl of Marche, to whom it lawfully | 
belonged ; that he deprived ſeveral perſons of 


their lives, for no other crime, than that of en- 
deavouring to reform the abuſes of govern- 
ment; and impriſoned prelates, by his ſole au- 
'thority, contrary to the laws of the kingdom; 
that he oppreſſed the people with unneceſſary 
raxes, and intimidated them by threats, from 
complaining of the grievances; that he had vio- 
lated the privileges of the nation, and broken 
his coronation oath, by encroaching on the 
freedom of elections for members of parlia- 
ment; that in a parhament, held at Weſt- 
-minſter, he had given his voluntary aſſent to 
a pernicious ſtatute againſt the church of Rome, 


the defigns of their 


— 


ſucceſſors ; in conſequence of which ſtatute 
fimony, - perjury, and other diſorders were in. 
troduced among the clergy, as well as nobilit 
who fold vacant benefices to unqualified per. 
ſons; that notwithſtanding the repeated ſollici. 
tations of his clergy, he had refuſed to pay the 
ranſom of the earl of Marche, falſly charging 
that nobleman with having voluntarily ſurren- 
dered himſelf priſoner to Owen Glendower; 
that theſe were the cauſes which induced them 
to take arms, in order to deliver the nation 
from the oppreſſion of ſuch a tyrant, and ſet 
the lawful heir upon the throne of England, 
This manifefto was circulated throughout the 
kingdom, by emiſſaries employed for that 
purpoſe. 

In the mean time, Ralph, earl of Weſt. 
moreland, raifed an army, and joined the 
forces under John of Lancaſter, warden of 
the eaſt marches, advanced againſt the revolt- 
ing lords, in order to ſurpreſs the rebellion, 
be fore they ſhould be joined by the earl of 
Northumberland, 

He found them encamped on Shipton- moor, 
about two leagues to the northward of York, 
but perceiving they had already exceeded his 
troops in number, he altered his plan, and 
reſolved to defeat them either by ſtratagem or 
treachery, 

With this view, he ſent a meſſage to the 


ſon and open 1+ his conduct, as a miniſter 
of peace, in ſanctifying the cauſe of rebellion, 
appearing in arms, and heading Eogliſhmen 
againſt their ſovereign. 

The archbiſhop, in anſwer to this, expreſs- 
ed his zeal for the publick ſervice, ard drew 
up articles in writing, which he ſent to the 
earl of Weſtmoreland, who now propoſed an 
interview, which being granted, he met the 
archbiſhop of York, and the reſt of the con- 


federate lords, in ſight of both armies. At 


this conference, by his artful diſguiſe and 
frank behaviour, Weſt moreland wrought on 
the confederates to difmils their followers, who 
were no ſooner out of fight, than the ear!'s 
guard returned at full ſpeed, and ſeized the 
archbiſhop and Mowbray, before they could 


recelve 


and the power conferred on St. Peter and his 


archbiſhop of York, to enquire into the rea- 
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teceive any ſuccour from their adherents, Their 
army being thus treacherouſly deprived of its 
chiefs, was ſeized with conſternation, and diſ- 
perſed immediately. TEE 

The earl of Northumberland was no ſooner 
informed of this diſaſter, than he retired with 
lord Bardolph into Scotland; Henry was on 
his march ro the north, when the archbiſhop 
and Mowbray were ſurprized by Weſtmore- 


land, who delivered them both into his ma- 


jeſty's hand, at the caſtle of Pontefract. 


The king ordered the liberties of the city 
of York to be ſeized, and commanded Sir 
William Gaſcoigne, chief juſtice of the king- 
dom, to try the archbiſhop for treaſon ; but 
he declining the office, Sir William Fulthorp, 
another judge, pronounced ſentence of death 
vpon the prelate, which was immediately car- 
ried into execution, He was the firſt biſhop 
who ſuffered death in England by the ſentence 
of a civil judge; and the pope was ſo much 
incenſed at this infringement of eccleſiaſtical 
liberty, that he excommunicated all who were 
concerned in his death and condemnation. 
Mowbray, earl mareſchal, ſuffered in the ſame 
ſummary manner, and heavy fines were im- 
poſed on the reſt, who had been engaged in 
the inſurrection, #4 

During theſe tranſactions in the north, the 
mareſchal de Montmorency arrived in Wales, 
with a numerous fleet, from which he landed 
twelve thouſand men, then joining Glendower, 
reduced Caermarthen, and ſeveral other places, 
ravaging the country with fire and ſword, and 
carrying off immerſe booty. 

Henry advanced northward, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of theſe invaders ; but being retarded by 
bad weather, the French auxiliaries were em- 
barked, and the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, that 
he could undertake nothing of conſequence 


——-» 


againſt Owen, who found means to intercept 


hiity waggons, loaded with proviſions and 
money for the ſubſiſtence of the army; ſo that 

0 king thought proper to retreat to Lon- 
on. 


A. D. 1406. Henry called a parliament | Qu 


in the ſpring, and under certain reſtrictions, 

obtained a conſiderable ſubſidy, In the mean 

time, he carried on a private negociation with 
No. 22. 


ſome Scotiſh noblemen, who promiſed to de- 
liver the earl of Northumberland, and- the 


lord Bardolph into his hands, on condition of 


| his releaſing, without ranſom, their relations, 
| who had been taken at the battle of Holmedon. 


Robert III. king of Scotland, being weak and 
infirm, his brother, the duke of Albany, di- 
rected the adminiſtration, and not content with 
his preſent authority, he had formed the cruel 
deſign of deſtroying his brother's children, and 
advancing his own family to the throne. 

On pretence of ſome irregularities, he had 
extorted an order from Robert, to confine his 
eldeſt ſon David, prince of Scotland, in the 


caſtle of Falkland, where that unhappy prince 


was ſtarved to death by his inhuman uncle. 
James alone, the younger brother of David, 
ſtood between Albany and the throne, and 
the old king, ſenſible of his ſon's danger, re- 
commended him to the protection of the 
French court; but the ſhip in which the young 
prince embarked, fel] into the hands of the 
Engliſh, who conducted their illuſtrious pr:- 
ſoner, with his tutors, the earl of Orkney, and 
the biſhop of St. Andrew's, to court, and 
though the truce between the two kingdoms 
was not then expired, Henry refuſed to ſer 
the young prince at liberty. 

Robert, oppreſſed with cares and infirmiti: s, 
was unable to ſuſtain the ſhock of this laſt miſ- 


fortune, and dicd ſoon after, leaving the 20- 


verninent in the hands of the duke of Albany, 
though Henry's dctaining the royal youth, 
tended to render him the ornament of that 
age, for politeneſs, wit, and learning, 

A. D. 1407. Glendower and his party ſtill 
received ſupplies from the court of France, 
but the courage and vigilance of the prince of 
Wales, ſoon defeated their rebellious deſigns. 

In the courſe of this year, a violent plague 
raged in England, ſwept away vaſt numbers 
of the inhabitants of its metropolis, and 
obliged the king to remove his court to Glou— 
ceſter, 

Soon after his return, he embarked at 
ucenborough, in order to viſit one of his 
palaces in Norfolk, by ſca; but in his paſſage 
was attacked by a ſquadron of French priva- 


teers,and before the admiral who convoyed him, 
5 0 could 
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at Knaveſborough, on which the rebels drew 


could come up, the enemy took four of his 
ſhips, on board of which were his ſervants 
and equipages, while he himſelf eſcaped with 
the utmoſt difficult. F 

This year is alſo remarkable for the death 
of the famous Sir Robert K nolles, who acquired 
ſuch military renown in the reign of Edward 
III. and now died at his ſeat in Kent, in ex- 
treme age, after having lived privately many 
years, univerſally beloved and reſpected, for 
his benevolence and humanity. 

A. D. 1408. The prince of Wales acquired 
the general applauſe of the parliament, by his 
conduct againſt Glendower, but he ſeems to 
have been reſtricted for the want of money and 
troops ; for though he had reduced the caſtle 
of Aberyſtwith, he could not pre vent its be- 
ing recovered by Owen, aſſiſted by the French, 
and reinforced by Northumberland and Bar- 
do!ph. Theſe noblemen had applied to the 
courts of France and Scotland, which amuſed 
them with promiſes of aſſiſtance; but events 
foon occurring, that defeated their expecta- 
tions from that quarter, they determined, by 
the concurrence of their own friends, and the 
other malecontents of the nation, to raiſe an 
inſurrection in the north of England; accord- 


ingly, having aſſembled a large body of troops, - 


they repaired thither, and retook ſeveral 
caſtles, which the king had reduced after the 
battle of Shrewſbury. Henry, informed of 
theſe proceedings, ſummoned his military te- 
nants, reſolving to march in perſon, againſt 
the rebels, who having advanced as far as 
Thirſk, in the the noith riding of Yorkſhire, 
ubliſhed a manifeſto, declaring their inten- 
tions of redreſſing the grievances of the na- 
tion, and inviting all its well-wiſhers to join 
them in ſo laudable an undertaking. In con- 
ſequence of this public declaration, they were 
joined by a great number of the country peo- 
ple, ill- armed, and undiſciplined, who com- 
mitted terrible outrages in their march, and 
proceeded in the utmoſt diſorder. 

Sir William Rokeby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, 
knowing that the king was in full march againſt 
the rebels, at the head of a powerful army, 
ſummoned the freeholders of the county. with 
their vaſſals, and took poſſeſſion of the paſs 


| 


| 


| 


up in line of battle on Barham- moor. The 


ſheriff followed them at ſome diſtance, to ob. 
ſerve their motions, and being reinforced in his 
march by a conſiderable number of gentlemen 


in the neighbourhood, reſolved to give battle 
to the rebels without heſitation. 
Northumberland was prepared for the at- 
tack, but his party did not long ſuſtain the 
fury of the royal army. The fight was main. 
tained a conſiderable time with equal impetuo- 
ſity and obſtinacy, but the rebel army, con- 
fiſting of raw, unexperienced people, was ſoon 


broken and routed, notwithſtanding the efforts 


of the gallant earl, who was ſlain in the field 
of battle, and lord Bardolph who died of his 
wounds. Henry received the news of this 
victory in his march, at Nottingham; not- 
withſtanding which he advanced to York, 
where he puniſhed the ſurviving rebels, with 
death, fine, or forfeiture, and rewarded the 
ſheriff with the manor of Spofford, part of 
Northumberland's forfeited eſtate. 
Glendower's power and influence were now 


greatly impaired by the vigilance and ſuccels 


of the prince of Wales, who in the courſe of 
this year, completed the conqueſt of South 
Wales, and reduced Harlech in Merioneth- 
{hire ; ſo that Owen was in a manner beſicged 
at Snowdun, where he was greatly diſtreſſed 
for want of ſubſiſtence. Owen, on this rever- 


ſion of fortune, was gradually forſaken by the 


greater part of his adherents, who ſubmitted, 
and were pardoned. by prince Henry. 
About two q ears after the ſuppreſſion of the 
rebels, Glendower died at his daughter's houlc 
in Herefordſhire, where he had -boen enter- 
tained during that term in the diſguiſe ol 2 
ſhepherd. 

A. D. 1409. In the mean time the coaſi: 
and commerce of England had been greatly 


annoyed by French corſairs, Henry therefore 


ordered a. ſtrong fleet to be fitted out, under 
the command ot the earl of Kent, who im- 
mediately directed his courſe to the town ©! 
Brehal, the rendezvous of theſe corſaits. He 
immediately inveſted the place, but was fe- 
pulled, after receiving a wound in his head, 
which proved mortal. 5 

e 
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© 


ing this ſeſſion of parliament, an execution 


the prince had the brutal curioſity to be a ſpec- 


dered the execution of this man, as an in- 
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The Engliſh, incenſed at the death of their 
commander, renewed the attack with ſuch 
fury, that they carried the place, put all they 
found in arms to the ſword, and brought the 
reſt priſoners to England. Schiſm having 
prevailed ſome time in the Romiſh church, 
the princes of Chriſtendom importuned the 
cardina's to convoke a general council, in or- 
der to aboliſh 4 conteſt that reflected ſuch diſ- 
grace on their holy religion. 

This was accordingly done, and Peter Phi- 
largi, a native of Candia, placed in St. Peter's 
chair, on Which he took the name of Alex- 
ander V. But the clergy of England were 
leſs diſturbed by foreign ſchiſm, than domeſtic 
controverſy. The followers of Wickliff, not- 
withſtanding the bloody act paſſed againſt 
them, were grown more numerous than ever, 
and many of them held places of power and 
truſt under the government. The major part 
of theſe heretics were very illiterate, and of 
ntemperate zeal, neither capable of defending 
their tenets by ſound arguments, nor regu 
lating their conduct with decency. There 
were many perſons of learning and reflection, 
all over the kingdom, who condemned the in- 
temperate zeal of theſe Lollards, but made no 
difficulty of declaring, that the church ſtood 
in need of reformation. 

A. D. 1401. A parliament was convoked 
at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ſeventh of Ja- 
nuary, when ſeveral proviſions were made 
againſt alienations, and the commons preferred 
a bill againſt ſrauds in returning officers, to 
which the king aſſcnted with reluctance. Dur- 


happened, which affords a ſtriking inſtance of 
bloody perſecution on the one hand, and ab- 
ſurd zeal on the other. IE 

One Bodby, a taylor, took upon him to 
exclaim violently againſt the real preſence in 
the Euchariſt, As the ſpirit of reformation 
daily increaſed, the clergy ſingled out this poor 
fanatic for exemplary puniſhment. Oa his 
trial, he was condemned to the ſtake, and 


tator of the execution, The commons, of 
whom the greater part were Lollards, conſi- 


tended affront offered to themſelves, and 
therefore took the firſt opportunity of expreſ- 
ling their reſentment. The truce with Scot- 
land expiring in the courſe of this year, the 
Scots renewed hoſtilities on the borders, and 
with their cruiſers interrupted the navigation 
and trade of the Engliſh. 

To chaſtize theſe adventures, Robert de 
Umfreville, vize-admiral of England, entered 
the Frith of Edinburgh with ten capital ſhips, 
and not only deftroyed the whole naval force 
of Scotland, but ravaged the whole coaſt, 
and brought off immenſe plunder, 

A. D. 1411. Several negotiations were 
now carried on in different parts of the con- 
tinent, and produced a prolongation of the 
truce with France for five years, with Caſtile 
for two, and with Bretagne for ten. 

A treaty was alſo concluded with the duke 
of Burgundy, againſt whom a powerful con- 
federacy was founded by the dukes of Berry, 
Orleans, Alencon, and Bretagne, with the 
counts of Clermont and Armagnac. Theſe 
aſſociates having levied a powerful army, in- 
veſted Paris, on which the duke of Burgundy 
had recourſe to his Engliſh ally, who ſent a 
body of troops to his aſſiſtance. Thus rein- 
forced, the duke began his march, but the 
Picards and Flemings, who» compoſed his 
army, quarrelling after he had reduced the 
town of Ham, diſperſed and returned to their 
own habitations, ſo that he was abandoned by 
all but the Engliſh auxiliaries, under the earl 
of Arundel, amounting to one hundred men 
at arms and a thouſand archers, 

With theſe he proceeded to Paris, the 
blockade of which had been ſome time formed 
by the duke of Orleans; and forcing his way 
through the quarters of the enemy, entered 
the city amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
The next day after their ariival, the duke vr- 
dered the Engliſh troops to attack the impor- 
tant poſts ot Montmatre, and la Chapelle, 
from which they drove the enemy with great 
laughter; and in a few days after this valiant 
defeat, they attacked St. Cloud, which was 
defended by two officers of courage and ex- 


petience, at the head of the beſt troops in 


France; and notwithſtanding the vigorous ef- 
forts 


1 
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forts of the defendants, the Engliſh, ſupport- 
ed by a body of Picards and Pariſians, carried 

on the aſſault with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 

the place was taken, and a great number of 
perſons of diſtinction taken priſoners. The 

duke of Orleans, alarmed at this loſs, raiſed 

the blockade of Paris, and retired into the 

provinces, where his troops diſperſed. 

Alfter this retreat, the duke of Burgundy 

reduced all the caſtles and fortreſſes in the iſle 

of France, which had been ſeized by the other 

faction, and this ſucceſs encouraged great part 

of the kingdom to declare in his favour. In 

the mean time, the Engliſh parliament meet- 

ing on the twelfth of November, were ſo well 

pleaſed with the French expedition, that in an 

addreſs to his majeſty, they deſired thanks 
might be given to the prince, and the reſt of the 
counſellors appointed by the laſt parliament to 
ſuperintend the application of rhe public money. 

They then petitioned that a general amneſty, 
under the great ſeal, might be paſſed in fa- 
vour of all his majeſty's ſubjects; and the 
king granted their requeſt ; in conſideration of 
which, the commons granted a ſubſidy for the 
occaſions of the king: At the ſame time his 
three ſons, John, Thomas, and Humphrey, 
were created dukes of Clarence, Bedford, 
and Glouceſter, and Henry's own brother duke 
of Dorſet. 

The two French princes, having agreed to a 
temporary paci fication, the intereſts of the 
Engliſh were ſacrificed to their mutual conve- 
nience, and this effort of Henry was produc- 
tive of no real advantage, as the bad ſtate of 
his health, and ſhortneſs of his reign, hin- 
dered him from renewing the attempt, which 
his more fortunate ſon proſecuted with ſuch 
ſucceſs, againſt the French monarchy. Mean 
while the prince of Wales, by his diſſolute 
behaviour, was a daily ſource of affliction to his 
father. His court was the receptacle of li- 
bartines, buffoons, paraſites, and every ſpe- 
cies of vermin which are at once the diſgrace 
and ruin of young princes. 

This degeneracy in the heir apparent, was 
not more mortifying to the king, than alarm- 
ing to the nation, Who trembled at the proſ- 
pect of being governed by a prince of his 


| 


char icter. However, in the midſt of ther, 
exceſſes, the greatneſs of his ſoul ſeemed 
ſometimes to emerge from the dungeon of ge. 
formity, in which it lay obſcured. One of his 
diſſolute companions, having been indicted 
for ſome miſdemeanours, was condemned 
notwithſtanding all the intereſt he could make 
in his favour, and. he was ſo incenſed at the 
iſſue of the trial, that he ſtruck the judge on 
the bench. The magiſtate, whoſe name waz 
Sir William Gaſcoigne, acted with a ſpirit be. 
coming his charaCter, and ordered the prince 
to be committed to priſon z and young Hen. 
ry, by this time, conſcious of the flagrant in. 
ſult he had offered to the laws of his country, 
ſuffered himſelf to be quietly_ conducted to 
confinement by the officers of juſtice, 
When this tranſaction was reported to the 
king, who was an exccllent judge of man- 
kind 3 he cried out in a tranſport of joy, 
happy is the king, who has a magiſtrate 
* endowe d with courage to execute the laws, 
„and ſtill more happy in having a ſon who 
* will ſubmit to ſuch chaſtiſement.”* Henry, 
who was naturally of a jealous and ſuſpicious 
diſpoſition, liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of ſome 


officious paraſites, who inlinuated that the 


prince had formed a deſign on his crown and 
authority. Theſe inſinuations filled his breaſt 
with anxious fears; and he might probably 
have proceeded to ſome extremities, in order 
to aſcertain his ſecurity, had not his ſuſpicions. 
been removed by the prudent conduct of the 
young prince. He was no ſooner acquainted 
with the jealouſy of his father, than he re- 
paired to court in a ſtrange habit, as an emblem 
of his ſorrow and anxiety, and demanding 
private audience of the king, threw himſelt 
on his knees, and addreſed him to the fo 
lowing effect; © I underſtand my liege, 
e that you ſuſpect me of entertaining de- 
* ſigns againſt your crown and perſon : l 
e have indeed been guilty of exceſfes, which 
* have juſtly expoſed me to your ci/plcalure; 
„ but I call heaven to witneſe, that I never 
„ entertained a thought repugnant to that qu- 
ty and veneration I owe your m:jeily, 
Thole who lay ſuch criminal intentions to 
my charge, ſeek only to interrupt your 
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« tranquillity, and alienate your affection 
« from your ſon and ſucceſſor, ' I refer my 
conduct to your inſpection, and if found 
« guilty, will chearfully ſubmit. to condign 
« puniſhment. This enquirey I demand, for 
« the ſatisfaction of your majeſty, and the 
« yindication of my own character? 

This ingenious appeal was ſo pleaſing as 
well as ſatisfactory to the king, that he em- 
braced him with great tenderneſs, declaring 
his ſuſpicions were effectually obviated, and 
that he would never more doubt his loyalty 
and honour. - | 
A. D. 1413. Henry did not long ſur- 
vive this interview; he was ſeized with a 
kind of appoplectic diſorder, which returned 
at certain intervals, and deprived him of all 
ſenſation, This malady, co-operating with 
ſeruples of conſcience, concerning the means 
by which he had acquired his elevation, and 
an idle prophecy that. he ſhould die in Jeru- 
falem, diſpoſed his mind to devotional duties, 
and he aſſumed the croſs, determined to con- 
ſecrate the remainder of his days, to a war 
againſt the infidels. He imparted his reſolu- 
tion to a grand council aſſembled for that pur- 
poſe, and began to prepare for the expedi- 
tion, when his diſorder increaſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he was obliged to decline his deſign, 
to make the diſpoſals neceſſary incumbent on 
an expiring monarch. 

As the ſymptoms of his diſſolution grew 
more apparent, his apprehenſions of loſing 
his crown grew more perplexing z nay, his 
tears increaſed even to a childiſh anxiety, nor 
could he ſleep unleſs the regal diadem was 
placed near his pillow. One day he continu- 
ed ſo long in a ſwoon, that his attendants: be- 
heved he was dead, and the prince conveyed 
the crown into his own apartment. 

On recovery of his ſenſes, perceiving the 
removal of the crown, he aſked who had pre- 
ſumed to take it away, and being anſwered, 
the prince, ordered him to be brought into 
his preſence. When young Henry appeared, 
* What, ſaid the king, with marks of indig. 
nation, would you deprive me of my crown, 
ah my death?“ «+ No, replied the 
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prince, thinking your majeſty dead, I took it 
as my lawful inheritance, but now I ſee you 
* alive, I reſtore it with infinite pleaſure, and 
may you long enjoy it in peace and happi- 
1 | 
The king was ſeized with his laſt fit, at his 
devotion before the ſhrine of Edward the con- 
feſſor, in Weſtminſter-abbey, whence he was 
carried to the Jeruſalem chamber. When he 
recovered from his ſwoon, and perceived him- 
ſelf in a ſtrange place, he deſired to know if 
the apartment had any name, and being in- 
formed of its appellation, concluded that his 
departure was at hand, and that he ſhould die, 
according to the prophecy, in Jeruſalem, 
This we record on the authority of ancient 
hiſtorians, tho* we think it favours much of 
the fabulous. | | 
When nature perceptibly decayed, he de- 
fired to ſee the prince of Wales, to whom he 
gave ſeveral important inſtructions, relative to 
his future government; and having recom- 
mended him to the protection of heaven, ex- 
pired, on the twentieth of March, in the for- 
ty-ſixth year of his age, and fourteenth of his 
reign. | 
Henry IV. was of middle ſtature, and re- 
gular form, admirably adapted to feats of chi- 
valry. His countenance was the very emblem 
of equanimity, diſplaying a mind fortified 
againſt the ſudden reverſes of fickle fortune, 
neither elated by proſperity, nor dejected by 
adverſity. The circumſtances of his reign 
evince his perſonal courage and military 
E nor are there wanting atteſtations of 
is refined ſenſe, ſolid judgment, and dec p 
penetration. Though his uſurpation, legally 
conſidered, is unjuſtifiable, it eventually prov- 
ed happily preventive of the deſpotic ſway of 
a weak prince, under the influence of a cor- 
rupt miniſtry, A crown ſcems to have been 
the idol of his foul, to which, had he not 
aſpired, he might have lived without envy, 
without danger, with the approbation of wiſ- 
dom, and the applauſe of virtue, having 
juſtly acquired the glorious character of the 
deliverer, the protector, and the reſtorer of 
Engliſh liberty. 
5 P HENRY 


vine and indefeaſible nature of hereditary 
right, it has generally been found in the 
Progreſs of human events, to give place to 


verſity of Oxford, and though he had been 


royalty. 
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A. D. W HATEVER may have been 
1413. urged in confirmation of the di- 


the more important conſideration of the ge- 
neral good of ſociety. Though Henry V. 
could urge no more validity of claim than his 
father, and though the earl of Marche, the 
lineal heir was ſtill living; the parliament, 
without ſcruple, placed the royal diadem on 
his head, convinced that ſuch a ſtep would 
conduce to the intereſt of the nation. He 
had received a finiſned education, at the uni- 


ſubject to youthful follies, maturity now eraſ- 
ed their impreſſion, and he aſcended the 
throne, with every merit that could adorn 


Being thus elevated, and ſenſible of the at- 
traction of the public eye, he abandoned his 
former courſes, and diſcarded his diſſolute 
companions ; but at the ſame time, made ſuch 
proviſion for his old affociates, as enabled 
them to live with decency. Such conduct 
afforded Henry's ſubjects the happy omen of 
his future government, which he began with 
a general amneſty, and an appeal to heaven, 
that he would rather chuſe to be removed 
from life, than exerciſe a tyrannical ſway over 
his people. | 

He was crowned on the ninth of April, by 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and increafed 
his popularity, by reſtoring purity to the 
courts of juſtice, and diſplacing many judges 
and others, who had perverted their power to 
the injury of the ſubject. The low and nar- 
row politicks of governing by a party, he 
juſtly ſcorned, and efteemed impartiality and 
integrity as the bulwark of his throne. | 

He expreſſed the utmoſt concern for the 
misfortunes of Richard, whoſe corps he or- 


dered to be removed from Langley to Weſt- 
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minſter-abbey, where it was depoſited by his 
queen, Anne, of Luxemburg, with great ſo- 
lemnity, at which” Henry affiſted in perſon ; 
he even walked as chief mourner on this oc. 
caſion, and afterwards, by way of attonement 
for his father's uſurpation, founded three mo- 
naſteries near Sheen in Surry, where prayers 
were ' continually offered for the ſoul of 
Richard, Weed; crore pf aha, 

He releaſed Edmund, earl of Marche, who 
had been confined during the preceding reign, 
and by humane treatment, conciliated the af- 
fection of that young nobleman, who ſerved 
him with the utmoſt fidelity, He expreſſed 
a generous pity for the ſufferings of the Piercy 
family, and invited the ſon and heir of Hot- 
ſpur to come from Scotland, that he might 
be reſtored to the honour and eſtates of his 
anceſtors. In ſhort, he ſeemed reſolved to 
extirpate party diſtinctions, and to approve 
himſelf the father of his people. 
Notwithſtanding he aſcended the throne 


under the moſt favourable auſpices, he could 


] 


not eſcape the envy and hatred of ſome indi- 
viduals. A conſpiracy was formed againſt 
tim by one Wightlock, who endeavoured to 
foment a rebellion by poſting papers in pub- 
lick places, containing affirmatives that Rich- 
ard was ſtill alive. | 

This incendiary being apprehended, was 
committed priſoner to the Tower, from whence 
he eſcaped by the connivance of the conſtable; 
who being ſuppoſed to have projected the 
conſpiracy, was diſmiſſed from his office, and 
one of the wardens, convicted of having fz- 
voured the priſoner's eſcape, executed as 4 
traitor, But the attention of Henry was chic 
turned towards France, the theatre of his fu- 
ture glory. 

A conſiderable body of Engliſh troops till 
remained in Guienne, and had not only com- 
mitted dreadful outrages againſt the French, 


but defeated a body of four thouſand men, 
= OT under 
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under the marſhal de Heli, whom they took 
iſoner. But the duke of Clarence return- 
ing ſoon after, with the main body of the 
troops to England, a truce had been concluded, 
which, as uſual, had been but very ill ob- 
ſerved; for immediately after the death of the 
late king, the gariſon of Calais, perſuaded 
that every truce terminated with the lives of 
the contracting parties, made an irruption in- 
to Bologne, upon which the French govern- 
ment ſent ſtrong reinforcements to the gari- 
ſons of Ardres, Gravelines, and the neighbour- 
ing places, for bridling the gariſon of Calais. 
Hoſtilities alſo re- commenced by ſea, and a 
ſtrong ſquadron of French over- powered three 
Engliſh ſhips, which were deſigned to ſurprize 
the veſſels in the harbour of Dieppe, and 
killed their commodore, | 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, when a 
new parliament met on the fifteenth of May. 
The ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech from 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, who aſſured them 
of Henry's zeal to promote the intereſt of 
church and ſtate. The commons then pre- 
ſented an addreſs, deſiring the punctual exe- 
cution of the laws, and redreſs the grievances 
of the nation, | 

They alſo petitioned, that his majeſty would 
provide for the defence of Ireland, Wales, 
the marches of Scotland, Calais and Guienne, 
They afterwards granted a ſubſidy on wool 
and leather, for four years, together with the 
tonnage and poundage for one year, and a 
filteen and a half. They complained Joudly 
of the clergy's exacting pecuniary commuta- 
tions, and the king promiſed to interpoſe his 
authority with the biſhops, that theſe abuſes 
might be reformed. In the mean time, the 
convocation of the clergy were employed in 
concerting the moſt effectual methods for put- 
ing a ſtop to Wickliff's hereſy, and it was at 
length unanimouſly agteed, that the only me- 
thod to extirpate the ſchiſmaticks, was to 
make examples of the propagators of their 
doctrines; that dir John Oldcaſtle, baron of 
Cobham, was the moſt conſiderable protector of 

this pernicious ſect, and therefore, that it 
| Would be neceſſary to begin with him, againſt 


| 


| 
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whom they defired a proceſs might be imme- 
diately inſtituted. | | 
Sir John, was one of the braveſt men, and 


beſt officers in England; he had ſerved with 


great reputation, in both the late French ex- 
peditions, and the opinion of his valour, join- 
ed to that of his honeſty, had gained him ex- 
tenſive influence among the populace. 

Henry himſelf highly eſteemed him, the 
archbiſhop therefore would not begin his pro- 
ſecution, till he had ſecured his majeſty's per- 
miſſion, which could not be obtained, till he 
had expoſtulated with Oldcaſtle in private, 
and found him inflexibly to adhere to his 
principles. 95 

The king himſelf was very zealous for the 
eſtabliſned religion, and ſo exaſperated at the 


obſtinacy of Cobham, that he withdrew his 


protection from that Lollard, and permitted 
the eccleſiaſtical courts to proceed againſt 
him with the utmoſt rigour. ä 
Sir John was ſo extremely popular among 
the people of his on perſuaſion, who were 


generally fanatics, that they exclaimed againſt 


the king as an oppteſſor, and even dared to 
denounce vengeance againſt him and his go- 
vernment. Theſe clamours and menaces, 
were preſented to the king with ſuch exagge- 
rations, that his averſion to their principles 
increaſed, and he began to conſider them as 
dangerous enemies, both to church and 
ſtate. BR, 
The archbiſhop indicted Cobham, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the biſhops of London, Win- 
cheſter, and St. David's, condemned him to 
the flames, for his erroneous opinions. The 
condemnation of ſo great a man as Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, gave the inferior claſs of people, 
ſufficiently to underſtand, what they had tv 
expect if proſecuted in the ſame manner, 
Confiding in their numbers, and the general 
diſcontent of the people towards the clergy, 
the Lollards grew outrageous. and turbulent; 
and the more deſigning among them, inflam- 
ed the minds of the common people with the 
ſuggeſtions of the caſe, with which they could 
ſubvert the government, if united; aſſuring; 
them at the lame time, that if they would al- 


ſemble at the uſual place of rendezvous, they 
wauld 
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would be headed oy Sir John Oldcaſtle. 
The very mention af their favourite hero, 
animated them to embrace the propoſal, and 
St. Giles's fields, hitherto the place of their de- 
votions, was deſtined to be the ſcene of their 
rebellion. 

A. D. 1414. 
defigh, ordered a conſiderable body of ſol- 
diers to march to Weſtminſter, where they had 
directions to aſſembly, on the night appointed 
for the rendezvous of the Lollards. When 
the day arrived, the king, having caufed the 
gares of the city to be ſhut to prevent all egreſs, 
repaired to the fields, and ſeized ſuch of the 
conſpirators as appeared, ſome of whom were 
immediately put to the ſword, and the reſt 
carried off priſoners. Among theſe, Acton, 
Brown, and Beverly, were apprehended, and 
ſuffered death as hereticks and traitors, toge- 
ther with ſixty-three of their followers. _ 

Many were executed in other parts of the 
kingdom, and Cobham, who did not appear 
on this occaſion, was outlawed. While theſe 
inteſtine commotions fed the attention 
of the Engliſh miniſtry, che court of France 
propoſed a marriage between Henry and Ca- 
therine, daughter of Charles, in order to divert 
him from his alliance with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

The Engliſh court ſeemed to approve the 
propoſal ; but Henry, ſtil] inſiſted on the re- 
ſtitution of all that had been taken from Eng- 
land, ſince the treaty of Bretagne; and as 
the ambaſſador, had not power to treat on that 


ſubject, all the effect of their negotiation, 


was a prolongation of the truce. When the 
ambaſſadors returned to France, Henry ſent 
thither five plempotentiaries, to continue the 
treaty of marriage and reſtitution, and Charles 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with them, the 
chief of whom, was his uncle, the duke of Berry, 

The Engliſh plenipotentiaries, at firſt de- 
manded the whole kingdom of France for their 
maſter, as the heir of Edward III. but this 
demand they afterwards waved, with a ſalvo 
to the rights of their ſovereign, and reſtricted 
themſelves to the following conditions; That 
Normandy, Anjou, La Maine, the ſove- 
reignty of Flanders, and Bretagne, all that 


Henry, inform'd of their 


[France poſſeſſed in Guienne, all in genera] 
that had been yielded to Edward III. by the 
treaty of Bretagne, and all the country under 
the French dominions, between the Somme 
and Gravelines, ſhould be ceded to the king 
of England, to be held by him as paramount, 
without homage or dependence. Before an 
anſwer was given to theſe demands, the duke 
of Berry propoſed that the marriage ſhould be 
firſt brought upon the carpet, as the moſt ef. 
fectual expedient for eſtabliſhing a ſolid peace 
between the two nations. 

After many warm debates, they reduced 
their demands to the three following articles, 
and inſiſted on a categorical anſwer, before 
they would proceed to a negotiation. They 
demanded all that had been ceded to England, 
by the peace of Bretagne; the halt of Pro- 
vence, With the counties of Beaufort and No- 
gent, and fix hundred thouſand crowns, which 
remained unpaid of king John's ranſom, 

With reſpect to the marriage, they plainly 
declared, that the king their maſter would 
never marry the princeſs Catherine, unleſs a 
firm and durable peace could be previouſly 
eſtabliſhed between the two crowns, and in- 
ſiſted on ſuch exorbitant demands, that the 
conferences proved ineffectual. A parliament 
being aſſembled in April, their firſt care was 
to paſs a very ſevere ſtatute againſt the Lol- 
lards, by which it was enacted, that none 
ſhould, upon pain of loſing life and fortune, 
read the ſcriptures in Engliſh, and that ſuch 
perſon ſhould have no benefit of ſanctuary. 

But notwithſtanding this ſeverity againſt 
the Wickliffites, their friends in parliament 
aimed a mortal blow at the poſſeſſions of tie 
clergy, and by their influence, paſſed a bill 
for annexing the lands of all priors, who weile 
aliens, to the crown for ever, even after a 

ace ſhould be concluded with France. 

Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was now 
dead, and ſucceeded by Chickley, biſhop of 
St. David's, who was eminent in the cabinet, 
the ſenate, and the pulpit. This great man 


foreſaw the blow aimed at the clergy, and 

artfully warded it off, He perſuaded his bre- 

thren to agree in granting the king a large 

ſubſidy, was very afliduous in promoting the 
8 hy 


court 


court intereſt, and the firſt who openly declar- 
ed the expediency of a war with France. 
Henry declared his reſolution of undertak- 
ing the war, and was indulged with a ſuſidy 
of two whole tenths, and as many fifteenths, 
which amounted to an immenſe ſum, Con- 
ferences {till ſubſiſted between the courts of 
France and England, but from a motive of 
preparation for war, rather than deſire of 


ace. 

From Henry's character, during the life of 
his father, the dauphin had conceived a con- 
temptible opinion of him, and when he demand- 
ed the crown of France by his ambaſſadors, 
ſent him in deriſion, a. caſk of tennis balls, 
implying bis qualification for the diverſion of 
tennis, rather than the maintenance of a war, 
on the fate of which, the fate of che kingdoms 
would depend, | 

Henry, incenſed at this ſarcaſtic compli- 
ment, declared in reply, that when his balls 
ſhould be matched with racquets, he would 
play a game, that ſhould ſhake the walls of 
the Louvre, But the dauphin was convinced 
that he had miſconceived Henry's talents, when 
he obſerved, with what art he carried on his 
negotiations, and with what vigour, capacity, 
and perſeverance, he purſued the important 


' deſign he had projected. 


Alarmed at the preparations Henry was 
making for the proſecution of the war, he, 
with the advice of council, ſent over his ſe— 
cretary with ſuch offers, as he hoped would 
be accepted, as final and ſatisfactory. But he 
was diſappointed, for Henry, finding himſelf 
ſupported by parliament, had riſen in his de- 
mands, but ſtill continued to amuſe the French 
miniſtry, in affecting a deſire of terminating 
the diſpute by negotiation ; and to evince | his 
ſincerity, with reſpect to the treaty of mar- 


| riage, prolonged the time he had fixed for the 
| diſcuſſion of that affair. 


„ In the ſpring, Henry ccn- 


1415. 


| ſented to prolong the truce to the firſt of 


May, and afterwards to the fifteenth of July. 


| By this time he had equipped a powerful ar- 
mament, and appointed Southampton the place 


of rendezvous. But when he was juſt ready 
to embark, he received an intimation of a 
No, 22, 


| 
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conſpiracy formed againſt * his perſon, by 
Richard, earl of Cambridge, brother to the 
duke of York, Henry, lord Scroop, of Maſ- / 
ham, treaſurer of England, .and Sir Thomas 
Grey, of Heaton, in Northumberland. But 
the plot being diſcovered, before ripe for ex- 


ecution, the conſpirators were ſeized, an un- 


derwent condign puniſhment, This affair de- 
layed the king's departure, till the fifteenth 
day of Auguſt, when he ſailed from South- 
ampton, with ſix thouſand men at arms, four 
and twenty thouſand archers, and about twen 
thouſand common infantry, . on board a fleet of 
fifteen hundred ſail. 

After a quick and eaſy paſſage, he landed at 
the mouth of the Seine, in Normandy, about 
three leagues from Harfleur, which he im- 
mediately inveſted. The place was ſtrongly 
fortified, and provided with a numerous gari- 
ſon, which made a very gallant defence ; but 
Henry carried on the attack with ſuch fury, 
and plied his artillery with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
a conſiderable breach was made, and the be- 
ſieged finding it impracticable to maintain the 
place, capitulated, on condition of ſurrender- 
ing if not relieved a week after Michael- 
mas. | 

A body of troops, under the commend of 
the marſhal d*Ifle d' Adam, attempted to ſuc- 
cour the town, but were repulſed ; ſo that 
the term preſcribed being expired, the gariſon 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. Hen- 
ry took poſſcſſion of Harfleur, which he peo- 
pled with an Engliſh colony. The f-tigues of 
this ſiege, and exceſſive heat of the ſeaſon, had 
ſo exhauſted the Engliſh army, that Henry 


could attempt no other enterprize of import- 


ance, and was obliged to think of returning 
to England. 

He had ſent back his tranſports, which 
could not ſafely anchor in an open road on the 
enemy's coaſts; he was therefore under a ne- 
ceſſity of marching by land to Calais, before 
he could reach a place of ſafety. In his march, 
he met with many difficulties, as all the 
bridges over the Somme were broken down, 
and all the paſſages defended by ſtrong de- 
tachments of the enemy. | 


5 Having 
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| Having at length found means to clear the | 


paſſes, Henry torded the river between St. 


towards Blagney. He now faw his difficulties 
increaſe, and began to repent of the raſhneſs 
of his conduct. He found himſelf in the midſt 
of an enemy's country, in the ſevere ſeaſon of 
the year, at the head of a handful of men, 
exhauſted by diſtemper and fatigue, and 
blocked up by an army of one hundred thou- 
ſand men. | 

la this emergency he ſent a meſſage to the 
conſtable of France, offering to reſtore Har- 
fleur, and to repair all the damage he had done 
in his march, nay even bind himſelf by oath, 
never more to invade France, if he would allow 
him to paſs unmoleſted to Calais. The lame 
offcr had been made by the Black Prince, be- 
fore the battle of Poitiers, and Henry's offer 
was rejected as well as Edward's; the French 
inſiſting that he and his army ſhould ſurrender 
at diſcretion. 

At the ſame time they ſent three heralds to 
defy him to battle, leaving the time and place 
to his own choice; he replied, that weaken- 
ed as his army now was, he would not ſeek 
an engagement, bur as he intended to continue 
his route to Calais, they might attack him, 
when and where they ſhould think proper, 
They chen took poſt between Rouſſcauville 
and Agincourt, and gave notice that they 
would engage him on the twenty- fifth day of 
October. Finding it impoſſible to avoid an 
action, he accepted the challenge, and pre- 
ſented the herald who brought it with a rich 
robe, and two hundred crowns. During this 
interval of three days, he employed every 
means, which prudence could ſuggeſt, in 
order to prepare his men for the approaching 
combat. 

He procured them ſuch refreſhment, as the 
nature of their ſituation would afford; he or- 
dered their weapons and armour to be repaired 
he contrived a kird of ſharp ftakes for the de- 
fence of the archers; he was conſtantly on 
horſeback, riding through the ranks of his 
army, to animate his ſoldiers, and ſuperin- 
tend the ceconomy of his camp; he reminded 
his men of the recowa of their fore-fathers, 


— — 


Quintin, and Peronne, and directed his route 


and gave them plainly to underſtand, that they 


had no reſource from death or captivity, but 
in the extraordinary efforts of their own va. 
Jour. His affability, activity, and confidence 
inſpired the ſoldiers with ſuch reſolution and 
ardour, that far from dreading the numbers of 
the foe, they wiſhed eagerly for the battle 
and bore their diſtreſſes with an heroic firm. 
neſs, in hopes of being relieved by a ſpeedy 
victory, | | 

This ſpirit remarkably appeared, in an an. 
{wer given by David Gam, a Welch captain, 
whom the king had ſent to ſurvey the poſture 
of the enemy; being interrogated by the king 
cor cerning the numbers of the French, he 
replied, that there were enough to be Killed, 
enough to be taken priſoners, and enough to 
run away, Far different from this prudent 
conduct of Henry, was the arrogant beha- 
viour of the French generals. Puffed up with 
vanity, they haughtily boaſted their ſuperiority 
of numbers, and conſidered the handful of 
Engliſh, as victims devoted to certain de- 
ſtruction. 

They were ſo confident of victory, that they 
are even ſaid to have played at dice, for the 
Engliſh priſoners before they were taken ; and 
to have ſent orders to the neighbouring vil 
lages to prepare lodgings for thoſe ſtrangers; 
on the morning of the engagement, their in- 
{olence and perſumption role to ſuch a pitch, 
that they derached another herald to Henry, 
to know what he propoſed to give for his ran- 
ſom, This inſult he received with juſt diſdain, 
and defired the herald to tell thoſe who ſent 
him, that alittle time would decide to whom 
the ranſom would belong, 

On the day appointed for the battle, the two 
armies marſhaled early in the morning, and the 
conſtable d' Albert, who commanded the 
French, was guilty of a capital error, in chul- 


ing a narrow piece of ground, flanked by a | 


rivulet and a thick wood, where he could not 
extend his front ſo as to encloſe the Englith, 
and where his ſuperiority of numbers, inſtead 
of being an advantage, was a burthen and in- 
cumbrance. 5 

He divided his army into three bodies, and 
he himſelf commanded in the van, attended 


by 


WT 


n 


and ſeveral officers of diſtinction. The ſecond 


| horting his ſoldiers to behave like Engliſhmen. 


ſtation in the centre of the main body, and 


TY 
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by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the 
counts d' Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, the 
famous mareſhal de Boucicaut, the great | 
maſter of the croſs-bows, the lord Dampier, 

admiral of France, the dauphin d' Auvergne, 


line was commanded by the duke of Alencon, 
aſſiſted by the duke of Bar, the counts of 
Vaupemont, Nevers, Salines, Rouſh, and 
Grand Pre. 

The third body was under the direction of 

the counts of Marle, Dampmartin, Faquen- 
berg, and the ſieur de Lauroy. While the 
French were employed in arranging theſe lines, 
Henry concealed four hundred lances in a wood 
upon the right, and about two hundred and 
fifty choice archers on the left, in a low mea- 
dow covered with buſhes. In order to extend 
his front equal to that of the enemy, he was. 
obliged to form his little army into one line; 
the right wing commanded by the duke cf 
York, with the lords Beaumont, Willoughby, | 
and Stanhope, was advanced a little before 
the center, which the king commanded in 
perſon, aſſiſted by his brother the duke of 
Glouceſter, the ear] marefhal, and the young 
earl of Suffolk, whoſe father died at Har- 
| - 
The left, which was called the rear, as it 
had not advanced fo far as the other two di- 
viſions, was under the conduct of the duke of 
Exeter, and nothing cou'd be more prudent 
than this diſpoſition, which was made by the 
advice of Sir Thomas Erpingham, an old and 
experienced ſoldier, who acted this day as 
Henry's marſhal, and was appointed to give 
the ſignal for the attack. 

The king himſelf appeared in the front of 
the army, mounted on a ſtately white courſer, 
in ſpendid armour, with a golden crown fixed 
by way of creſt to his helmet; four royal 
banners were diſplayed before him, he was 
followed by a great number of led horſes, in 
rich capariſons, and ſurrounded by the chief 
officers of his court and army. 

In this manner he rode along the line, ex- 


ö 


Then alighting from his horſe, he took his 


1 


f2r 


commanded Sir Thomas Erpingham to throw 
up his truncheon into the air, as the ſignal for 
the attack, | 

The whole line raiſing a loud ſhout, ruſhed 
forward to the charge, but Henry, fearing 
they would be out of breath, before they 
could come to cloſe fight, ordered them to 
halt, about midway, where the archers plant- 
ed their piquets, to defend themſelves againſt 
the French cavalry. 

The battle was begun by a flight of arrows 
from the Engliſh, which did amazing execu- 
tion, The French had drawn up before their 
front line, two thouſand four hundred horſe, 
all with their riders covered with armour, for 
receiving the fiſt diſcharge of the Engliſh 
arrows, after which they propoſed to break in 
among the archers, who being once diſordered, 
their rout was to be completed by the reſt- of 
the army. But this diſpoſition was vain, when 
oppoſed to the barbed arrow, ſent from an 
Engliſh arm, | 

Every ſhaft took place, and even pierced 
the armour of the French men at arms; and 
the conſtable, ſeeing the moſt advanced of the 
Engliſh archers, finiſhing with their battle- 
axes and dag2eis, the ſlaughter they had be- 
gun, ordered his firſt line to advance, which 
they did under great diſadvantages; for the 
horſes, which eſcaped the arrows of the Eng- 
liſh, bore their riders headlong through their 
own ranks, while the heavy armour of the 
French, both horſe, and foot, rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult for them to move throught 
the miry ſoil to the attack. | 

The Engliſh archers on the other hand, be- 
ing lightly armed, and ſupported by a body 
of pioneers, fell back behind their pointed 
ſtakes into their ranks, which they kept entire, 
and gave another general diſcharge of their 
arrows, ſo cloſe and deadly, that the French 
began to reel through the deepeſt ranks of 
their firſt column. 

The front line, conſiſting of the beſt: roops 
in France, animated by the preſence of many 
noblemen, and commanded by the conſtable 
in perſon, could not ſuſtain the impetuoſity of 
the Engliſh, and by the narrowneſs of the 


ground, being prevented ſrom due exertion of 


them 


5 
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themſclves, as well as thrown into diſorder, all 
oppoſition was. at an end; while the archers 


ruſhed in among them, and covered the field 
but the guards were ſo exaſperated at his at- 


with the killed, wounded, and diſmounted. 
Though the firſt line of the enemy was en- 
tirely defeated, and the conſtable, with a great 
number of principal officers, were left dead on 
the ſpot, yet the victory ſtill remained unde- 
cided, and the ſecond line commanded by the 
duke of Alencon, ſtood firm and eager to en- 
gage. The Engliſh, who were fatigued with 
action, retired behind the main body, to re- 
cruit their ſprits, and form themſelves anew ; 
Henry in perſon led up his diviſion to the 
charge, and being animated with the ſucceſs 
of his effort, added to his natural courage 
and vivacity, performed exploits of valour, 
which aſtoniſhed not only his own army, but 
alſo that of the enemy. 

W hile he thus expoſed his perſon, eighteen 
French knights, who had conſpired againſt 
his life, made their way ſword in hand, to the 
place where he fought, and one of them ſtun- 
ed him with a blow of a battle-axe. In all 
propability he would have fallen a ſacrifice to 
the furious aſſault of theſe aſſociates, had not 
David Gam, the Welch captain, and two 
other officers of the ſame nation, ruſhed in 
between him and the aſſailants, and ſacrificed 
their lives for his ſafety. When he recovered 
his ſpirits, he found thoſe three gallant ſoldiers 
expiring of the wounds they had received, 
and knighted them, as they lay upon the 
field of battle. | 

The French knights ſhared the ſame fate, 
and paid their lives as a forfeit for their teme- 
rity, In the mean time the duke of Alencon, 
with a ſpirit worthy his blood and rank, ſeem- 
ed to gather courage from the greatneſs of his 
danger, and propoſed to return the attack 


upon the Engliſh. He put himſelf at the head | 


of ſome choſen volunteers, and cutting his 
way to the place where Henry fought, ruſhed 
upon the Engliſh monarch, and cleft his gold- 
en crown With the firſt ſtroke of his ſword ; 
but he had not time to repeat the blow, for 
Henry returned the ſalutation in ſuch an 
effectual manner, as brought him to the 
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ground; and with his own hand ſlew two 


of his attendants. ' _ Sit 
He endeavoured to ſave the life of Alencon, 


tempt, that they diſpatched him, before the 
king could interpoſe effectually in his behalf. 
The death of this nobleman put an end to all 
farther oppoſition, the enemy either betook 
themſelves to a precipitate flight, or voluntari- 
ly offered their throats to the ſwords of the 


victors. But the third line was ſtill entire, 


and far more numerous than the whole Eng. 
liſh army, They were freſh and vigorous, 
while the victors fainted with the fatigue of 
action, added to the weakneſs occaſioned by 
a flux which had long prevailed among them; 
but the French were ſo intimidated by the diſ- 
alter of the other two lines, and the terrible 
havock which had been made among their 
countrymen, that . they refuſed to obey the 
command of their generals, and inſtead of 
advancing to the charge, retired froin the 
field of battle; though they ſtill continued in 
a body, until Henry ſent a herald to declare, 
that if they remained in that poſture till he 
ſhould overtake them, he would put them all 
to the ſword without mercy. 
Alarmed at this declaration, they inſtantly 
diſperſed, and left him ſole maſter of the field. 
But before he had time to congratulate himſclf 
on this victory, he was informed that the 
French were in his rear, and already in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the camp : concluding therefore, that 
they intended to renew the battle, he inſtantly 
commanded all the priſeners to be put to the 
ſword, except thoſe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
quality, and this cruel order was punctually 
executed. He then marched towards tie 
camp, and found it already pillaged by a party 


of fugitives, headed by Robert Bournonville, 


who retired on his approach, Nothing now 
remaining to oppole his victorious arms, he 
returned publick thanks for this extraordinary 
ſucceſs, and proclaimed that it ſhould be al- 
cribed to divine power alone. 

He then commanded a French herald to de- 
clare, to whom he thought the victory be- 
longed, and he adjudging it to the Engliſh, 
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treaty as was honourable in itſelf, and deſerved 


ok a caſtle to which he pointed with his finger, 


and being informed that it was known by the 
name of Agincourt, © This action then, ſaid 
« he, ſhall henceforth be called the battle of 
« Agincourt.“ £341 nt | 
In this memorable engagement, which be- 
an about ten in the morning, and laſted till 
| 6 in the afternoon, the French loſt the con- 
table d' Albert, the duke of Alencon, who 


was a prince of the blood, the duke of Bra- 
| bant, and count Navers, brothers to the duke 


of Burgundy, - the duke of Bar, the counts of 
Vaudemont, Marle, Rouſſi, and Faquenberg, 
ſeveral officers of great diſtinction, and about 
ten thouſand private men, killed on the ſpot. 


Among the priſoners, who were very numer- 
ous before the maſſacre, the Engliſh found the 
dokes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts of 


Eu, Vendome, Richemont, and Eſtouteville, 
the marſhal de Boucicaut, and ſixteen hundred 
priſoners of diſtinction, whereas the whole 


loſs of the Engliſh did not exceed four hun- 


dred men, including the duke of York, the 
young earl of Suffolk, four knights, and one 
eſquire. | 

Notwithſtanding this glorious victory, 
Henry being ſtill in an enemy's country, took 
every precaution in his power to keep his 
troops from making the leaſt incurſion 3 and 
having refreſhed his men at Marcoucelly, 
where he had encamped the preceding night, 
reſumed his march for Calais the next day, 
where he arrived without meeting with farther 
oppoſition, 

About the middle of November, he em- 
barked for England with his priſoners, and 


after a dangerous paſſage, landed at Dover. 
Thence he proceeded to London, and was re- 


ceived by the citizens with all the honours due 
to the reſtorer of Engliſh glory. 

A.D. 1416, The parliament, which met 
in the beginning of the year, was ſo charmed 
with Henry's gallant atchievements, that they 
chearfully granted him a liberal ſupply, to- 
wards defraying the expences of the cam- 
paign. Soon after, the houſe was informed, 
that the emperor Sigiſmond, having under- 
taken to mediate between France and Eng- 
ag ; ſuch a foundation was offered for a 

0. 22. 


the attention of parliament, The emperor 
had been for ſome time at the court of France, 


r 


place, and re- 
ceived ſafe conducts for himſelf and all his re- 
tinue, conſiſting of a thouſand horſe, amon 
whom were the count palatine of the Rhine, 
the duke of Milan, the marquiſes of Ferrara, 
Mantua, and Montſerrat, count Bertold of 
Hungary, the prince of Orange, the duke of 
Paleſtine, and many others of the German and 
Italian nobility. While the emperor continued 
in France, he had aſſumed an air of ſove- 
reignty, that ſeemed to riſe from a notion, 
that emperors enjoyed a power ſuperior to that 
of kings. Henry informed of this arrogant 
behaviour, determined to inform his imperial 
majeſty, that the king and people of England, 
knew no earthly ſuperior. 

Accordingly, the duke of Glouceſter, and 
other noblemen, were ordered to receive the 
emperor at his landing, and inform him of 
this reſolution, He was brought over under 
the convoy of a magnificent fleet of Engliſh 
ſhips, and approaching the ſhore, found Glou- 
ceſter and his retinue drawn up on the ſtrand, 
who advancing into the water with their ſwords 
drawn, ſtopped the boats. This extraordi- 
nary proceeding was followed by a declara- 
tion from the dukc of Clarence, in the name 
of the king and people of England, „That 
if his imperial -majeſty was to land as a 
« friend, and ally, and a mediator of peace, 
< they were ready to receive him with all the 
e reſpect and honours due to his high dig- 
„% nity; and that the crown and nation of 
England, being free and independant, they 
*© were ready to oppoſe his landing, if he 
„ claimed any power as a paramount fove- 
„ reign.” The emperor declaring to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the company, that his intentions 
were friendly and pacific, was received on 
ſhore with the moſt profound demonſtrati- 
ons of regard. He was met by Henry him- 
ſelf at Blackheath, and conducted firſt to 
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London, and then to Windſor, where he was 
inſtalled with extraordinary pomp, a knight 
of the noble order of the garter. | 
The loſs which the French had ſuſtained at 
the battle of Agincourt, the doubtful ſitua- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy, and the im- 
portunity of the emperor, had induced them 
to agree to the ſtipulation of the treaty of Bre- 
tagne. But king Henry thought it reaſona- 
ble, after the blood and treaſure of England 
had been ſpent, that Harfleur ſnould be added. 
The conſtable of France, hearing of the me- 
diation undertaken between his maſter and 
the king of England, and perſuaded that the 
effe&s thereof would be injurious to his coun- 
try, refuſed compliance with Henry's de- 
mand, in order to prevent the concluſion of 
a peace. 
In order to foment the animoſity ſubſiſting 
between the two courts, he marched with the 
mareſchal de Loigny, at the head of a ſtrong 
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| ſhips,” having on board twenty thouſand land 


body of troops, into the county of Caux, 


where he ſurprized a detachment under the 
earl of Dorſet, governor of Harfleur, who 
was the next day attacked by an army of fif- 
teen thouſand men, but had the good fortune 
to defeat the French through the ill conduct 
of the mareſchal de Loigny. | 
In the mean time, the conſtable had engaged 
with the Genoeſe for ſome large carracks, with 


forces, under the conduct of the earl of Ox. 
ford, Huntingdon, Warwick, Arundel, 82. 
liſbury, and Devonſhire. The duke directed 
his courſe to the mouth of the Seine, where 
the French and Genoeſe fleet lay ready to re. 
ceive him, and here an obſtinate engagement 
enſued. 
The enemy's gallies being provided with 
oars, were more eahtily managed; they alſo 
floated in ſhallower water than the Engliſh 
veſſels z and the Genoele croſs-bow men were 
reckoned the beſt marines in the world. Not. 
withſtanding theſe diſadvantages, when they 
came to cloſe quarters, the Engliſh boarded 
them with great intrepidity, and fought with 
ſuch fury, that the enemy were entirely de- 
feated. Seven of their - largeſt ſhips were 
ſunk in the engagement, four taken, and ſe- 
veral driven by the victors on the coaſt, where 
they all periſhed, The duke of Bedford, 
having thus cleared the mouth of the Seine, 
entered Harfleur in triumph, and the conſtable 
d' Armagnac, railing the fiege, retired with 
precipitation. Soon after this tranſaction, the 
duke of Burgundy, irritated by the behaviour 
of the conſtable, applied for protection to the 
court of England. FE 2 
The dauphin had endeavoured to reſtore 
the duke to his former power in the French 


a number of croſs- bow men, to join the French | councils, but the attempt coſt him his life, 


navy. Theſe being arrived before Harfleur, 
the conſtable ordered his troops to aſſemble 
privately from the different quarters in which 
they had been diſperſed, -and putting himſelf 
at the head of a large army, inveſted the place 
by land, while the viſcount de Narbonne, 
blocked it up by ſea, in ſuch a manner, that 
no ſapplies could enter the place, 

Henry, alarmed at theſe proceedings, aſ- 
ſembled the naval force of the kingdom, and 
in the mean time, the earl of Dorſet made ſo 
gallant a defence, that the ſiege began about 
the middle of June, the conſtable 'had made 
very little-progreis at the end of July. 

Having equipped a powerful armament, 


being poiſoned ſome days after, at Com- 
peigne. He was ſucceeded in the title of 
dauphin, by his younger brother, Charles 
count of Ponthieu. 

Charles declared in favour of the Armag- 
nac faction, by which means, the conſtable 
was ſtill more confirmed in the poſt of mi- 
niſter. This tranſaction, added to the in- 
human treatment all the Burgundians met 
with from the conſtable, entirely removed the 
duke's ſcruples, who now publickly concluded 
a truce with the king of England, for all his 
dominions, comprehending even thoſe he pol- 
ſeſſed in France; and by his ambaſſador, at 
the Engliſh court, agreed to an interview 


Henry gave the command to his brother the with Henry, at Calais, where he promiſed to 


duke of Bedford, who failed about the fif- 
teenth of Auguſt, with a fleet of four hundred 


| 


do him homage, as lawful king of France, 
and his liege ſovereign, : 
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n the mean time, having in vain attempt- | ' A. D. 1417. Theſe mighty preparations, 
ed to affect an accommodation between the | alarmed the court of France, which was at 
two crowns, he concluded a perpetual alliance the ſame time diſtracted with civil commo- 
with Henry, whom he promiſed to aſſiſt, in tions. Henry embraced this ſeaſon, as the 


recovering the kingdom of France; and the 
Engliſn monarch engaged to ſupport him, in 
obliging Charles, and ſome other princes, to 
do him homage for certain countries, which 
he alledged were fiefs of the empire. 
This treaty was ſigned at Canterbury, in 
his way to Dover, where he embarked for 
Calais, propoſing to wait there for Henry, 
who had agreed te meet the duke of Burgundy 
in the beginning of October. The French 
court, alarmed at this negotiation, ſent thi- 
ther the biſhop of Rheims, and ſome other 
ambaſſadors, on pretence of renewing the con- 
ferences for an accommodation, but in reality, 
to inform themſelves of the tranſactions of this 
Interview, 
The king perceived their deſign, but art- 
fully prevented them from exploring the true 
meaning of this tranſaction, with the duke of 
Burgundy 3 though a treaty was concluded 
between him and Henry, whereby the former 
acknowledged the Engliſh monarch, king of 
France, and engaged to aſſiſt him by all me- 
thods in his power, for putting the king in 
actual poſſeſſion of the crown of France. 
On the nineteenth of October, a parliament 
was convened at Weſtminſter, when the chan- 
cellor repreſented to them, that the King's 
moſt ſincere endeavours to effect a perfect ac- 
commodation with the crown of France, had 
been fruſtrated by the arrogance of an impe- 
nous and unjuſt enemy, and that the laſt ap- 
peal muſt be to the ſword ; and concluded his 
ſpeech with acquainting them, that the king 


| requeſted their advice and aſſiſtance, on which 


he could always rely. The parliament, ani- 


| mated by this ſpeech, and the treaty Henry 
had concluded with the emporor, granted him 


two whole tenths, and two fifteenths, to be 


|. levied on the laity, and two tenths on the 
clergy, But as this ſubſidy could not produce 
| Feady money for preſent ſervice, they voted 


Indemnifications to all perſons, who ſhould ac- 
commodate the king, for his preſſing occa- 


bons, before the ſupplies could be raiſed, 


- 


- | the fourteenth of February. 


molt opportune for executing the great de- 
ſigns he had projected. x: 
He ordered his navy to be equipped, and 
his army to rendezyous at Southampton, by 
Accordingly, 
they aſſembled to the number of about eight 
and twenty thouſand men, the flower of the 
Engliſh ſoldiery, well accoutered, and com- 
manded by officers of birth, experience, and 
diſtinction. 0 | 1 
The king, previous to his embarkation, 
ſent the earl of Huntingdon, with a ſquadron 
to ſcour the channel, where he fell in with 
nine large Genoeſe ſhips, in the French ſer- 
vice, which he engaged and defeated, after 
having ſunk three, and taken the ſame number, 
on board of which was the baſtard. of Bour- 
bon, admiral of France, with half a year's 
pay for the whole French navy. _ 
Henry, having now cleared the narrow 
ſeas of the enemy, embarked at Portſmouth, 
on the twenty-third of July, and landed on 
the firſt of Auguſt, at Beville, in Normandy, 
in ſight of a large body of troops, who were 
drawn up on ſhore, to oppoſe his paſſage. 
Upon his landing, he created eight and forty - 
knights, gave orders for all his ſhips and trant- 
ports, which were not wanting tor conveying 
the cannon and warlike ftores, to return to 
England, and ſent out parties to reconaoitre 
the country. ; | 
The firſt place he inveſted, was the caſtle 
of Tongue, a fortreſs of great ſtrength, and 
defended by a French officer of great bravery, 
called d' Angierre. But the aſſault was given 
with ſuch fury, that the be ſieged thought pro- 
per to capitulate for their lives and effects. 
The ſurrender of this fortreſs, was followed 
by that of Dambieres, when it was determin- 
ed, in a council of war, to undertake the 
ſiege of Caen, the capital of Lower Norman- 
dy. Accordingly, the whole army marci:ecd, 
and the place was ſoon entirely inveſled. The 
ariſon made a reſolute defence for ſome time, 


— — 


effected in two different places, and the city 
taken by ſtorm. Henty having thus reduced 
this city, ſummoned the principal inhabitants 
to meet him in the town-hall, where he order- 
ed them to deliver up their arms, and then 
put ſeveral of them to death, for no other 
crime, than that of defending their own habi- 
cations. The place being ſecured with an 
Engliſh gariſon, commanded by Sir Gilbert 
Umfreville, and Sir John Popham, Henry 


detached the duke of Clarence, with-a body 


of forces, into Upper Normandy, where he 
vas very ſucceſsful, while the king himſelf, 
reduced Bayeux, Courcy, Argentan, Alen- 
con, and ſeveral other places of note. 
In the laſt town, he was viſited by the 
duke of Bretagne, who concluded a truce 
with him for one year, in behalf of his own: 
territories z and another for the ſame term, 
in the name of the queen of Sicily, for An- 
jou and La Maine, as tutoreſs to her ſon 
Lewis EL; | 
A. D. 1418. While Henry was extend- 
ing his conqueſts abroad, a ſet of fiery zealots, 
did great diſhonour to his government at 
home. Theſe, preſuming on former ſervices 


done to the king, exerted their utmoſt power 


and influence, in renewing the perſecution of 
the Lollards ; but they ſeem to have been ac- 
tuated in this part of their conduct, by politi- 
cal, rather than religious motives. 

Their frantic zeal for reformation, had re- 
duced their order and poſſeſſions to the very 
brink of ruin ; nor could they without ex- 
treme horror, review the precipice to- which 
they had been forced. They therefore took 
every opportunity of repreſenting the Lol- 


lards, as diſaffected to the ſtate, as well as 


the church, and. accuſing them of inviting the 
Scots to invade England, during Henry's ab- 
ſence in France. By theſe. baſe arts, they ob- 
tained an act of parliament, well adapted to 
their unjuſt purpoſes, by rendering hereſy 
liable to the ſame penalties as treaſon, 

The gallant and honeſt Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
had ever ſince the defeat of his party, con- 
cealed himſelf on the borders of Wales, but 
was now taken, after a deſperate reſiſtance, by 
lord Powis, and being brought before the par- 
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liament, was ordered for execution on his 
former ſentence, which he underwent with an 
heroic magnanimity. 

In the mean time, queen Iſabella of France 
who had been exiled to Tours, renounced je, 
former connections, and eſpouſed tie cauſe gy 
the duke of Burgundy, who now aiſſum: che 
title of regent ; pretending that the king wa; 
detained a priſoner by the dauphin, ard- the 
count d' Armagnac. This circumſtance ig. 
duced the French court to have recousſc 3. 
gain to negotiation, and deſire that conferences 
might be opened, for putting an end to the 
calamities of war, | 

Henry approved the propoſal, and ay. 


pointed the earl of Warwick, and ſome other 


noblemen, to treat with the French plenipo. 
tentiaries, at Bernonville, in Normandy. But 
theſe conferences produced no effect, and the 
Engliſh purſued their conqueſts, till they e- 
duced the whole province of Normandy, ex- 
cept the town of Cherbourg, and city of 
Rouen, the former of which was now in- 
veſted. 

While Henry lay before this place, the 
cardinal d*Urſins repaired to his camp, and 
endeavoured to perſuade him to moderate his 
terms, and agree to an equitable peace ; but 
the king's reply, plainly evinced his determi- 
nation of availing himſelf of the preſent ſitua 
tion of public affairs. Do you not ſe, 
* faid he, that God has brought me hither, 
* as it were by the hand? The throne of 
* France may be faid to be vacant I have a 
* good title to that crown; the whole king- 
dom is involved in the utmoſt diſorder and 
* confuſion ; few are willing, and (till fewer 
« are able, to reſiſt me. Can I have a more 
e convincing proof of the interpoſition of 
* heaven in my favour; and that the ſupreme 
© ruler of all things has decreed, that | 
* ſhould aſcend the throne of France?“ 

When the cardinal, on his return, reported 
this anſwer to the French factions, they found 
it abſolutely nece ſſary to unite among them- 
ſelves, if they had any intention of ſaving 
their country. Accordingly, after warm de- 
bates and various opinions, it was reſolved, 


that the dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy 
| ſhould 
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ſhould rule the kingdom conjun&ly, during | 
the continuance of the king's diſorder. ri | 

But this. reſolution was rendered abortiye by 
the intrigues , of the conſtable, whoſe ambi- 
tion could not brook the very thought of the 
duke's being at the head of the adminiſtra- 
tion. | 

The violent oppoſition which the count 
d' Armagnac made to this agreement, incurred 
the reſentment of the whole nation, and par- 
ticularly of the Parifians, who had always fa- 
voured the cauſe of Burgundy, 

The inhabitants who adhered to the Bur- 
gundian intereſt, held ſeveral conſultations in 
private 3 and at length found means to intro- 
duce by night, Liſle d*Adam, governor of 
Pointoiſe, one of the duke*s moſt zealous 
partizans, who entered the city at the head 
of eight hundred horſe; and the Pariſians im- 
mediately taking up arms, made a terrible 
maſſacre among thoſe of the conſtables party. 
Tannegury de Chatel, the governor of the 
Baſtile, finding it impracticable to quell this 
_—— haſted to the Louvre, and ſeiz- 
ing the dauphin in his ſhirt, conveyed him to 


— 


bis fortreſs, whence he the next day retired to 


Melun, diffident of his ſecurity in the Baſtile, 


from the rage of the populace, who ſeized 


the king's perſon, and committed the conſta- 
ble to priſon. | 
Thoſe who had been expelled at Paris, for 
their attachment to the duke of Burgundy, 
no ſooner heard of this tranſaction, than they 
returned from all quarters, and inflamed the 
people with redoubled rage, againſt their ad- 
verſaries. The maſſacre was renewed on the 
twelfth of June, when the conſtable was 


brought from priſon, and murdered in the 


ſtreet, through which his lady was dragged | 
with the utmoſt indignity, and his creatures, 
the chancellor, ſeveral biſhops, and 'others, 


amounting to two thouſand, fell victims to |. 


the ſame frantic rage. | 
Having appeaſed theſe tumults, the queen 
and duke of Burgundy made a triumphal en- 
try into Paris, and iſſued whatever edicts 
they thought conducive to their own intereſt ; 
While the dauphin, who alſo. aſſumed the title 
No. 22. | N | 
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of regent, threatened all thoſe who ſhould 
obey the duke; fo that the partizans of each 
faction were treated as rebels by the other; 
and even a neutrality was accounted cri- 
A | 

A. D. 1419. During theſe diſtractions in 
the metropolis of France; Cherbourg, after 
a ſiege of three months, ſurrendered to the 
Engliſh';z, ſo that nothing remained to com- 
plete the conqueſt of Normandy, but the re- 
duction of Rouen, which Henry now deter- 
mined to accompliſh, This was an enterprize 
of great importance, as the city was ſtrongly 
fartified, and defended by a garifon of four 
thouſand regular troops, befides ſeventy thou- 
ſand inhabitants fit for ſervice. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe favourable circum- 
ſtances, the inveſted could not withftand the 
vigour of the affailants, who ſummoned the 
gariſon to ſurrender. They replied, that they 
would defend the place to the laſt extremity, 
and accordingly made feveral ſallies, but with- 
out ſucceſs, In the courſe of this ſiege, the 
inveſted and affailants behaved with incredible 
valour and reſolution, till at length famine and 
diſeaſes compelled the former to ſend deputies 
to Henry, to ſollicit terms of capitulation. 

Theſe deputies upbraided him with cruelty 
in reducing them by famine, - when he might 
have. diſtinguifhed his valour, in taking the 
city by aſſault; and Henry, incenſed at this 
reproach, would not deign to grant them any 
other terms, than thoſe of ſurrendering pri- 
ſoners at diſcretion, This inflexible and im- 
perious behaviour, at once excited the reſent- 
ment and deſpair of the 4 who col- 
lecting freſh courage, reſolved to undermine 
a large part of the wall, ſo that on it's fall- 
ing, they might all ruſh out in a body, and 
either force their way through the beſiegers, 
or fall at once upon the ſword of the enemy. 
Henry, informed of this deſperate reſolu- 
tion, thought proper to abate of his rigour, 
and offer terms, which though ſevere, were 
accepted. By this agreement, the city and 
caſtle of Rouen were to be delivered up to the 
king of England, if not relieved before the 
nineteenth of January; all the inhabitants 
a 5 8 . - g 7 3 . „ were 
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were to ſubmit to his mercy, and pay three 
hundred thouſand golden crowns. by way of 
ranſom; and all the ſoldiers of the gariſon to 
ſwear, not to bear arms againſt the king of 
England before the firſt of January next en- 
ſuing. ER II. | 4 > 42 ; 1 
. Theſe articles being ſigned and ratified, 
Henry took poſſeſſion of the city, which he 
entered in triumph; but the glory of this ex- 
ploit, was greatly tarniſhed by his allowing 
the gariſon to be {tripped and plundered, and 
ordering Allen Blanchard to be put to death 
for his activity and yalour in defending him- 
ſelf and his fellow citizens. 3 
Thus the whole duchy of Normandy, be- 
came once more ſubject to the crown of Eng- 
land, two hundred and fifty years after it had 
been wreſted from king John, by Philip Au- 
guſtus. Henry now aſſumed the ducal robe, 
as ſovereign of Normandy. He eſtabliſhed 
an exchequer, mint,, and chamber of finances. 
at Rouen, he. aboliſhed the gabelle on ſalt 
and other unpopular taxes, and endeavoured 
to conciliate the eſteem of the citizens, by 
the reſtitution of their antient privileges. 
_ Having thus completed the reduction of 
this province, Henry detached a party of ſol- 
diers into Picardy, under command of the 
duke of Exeter, who ſoon made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Dieppe and Montreuil ; while he him- 
ſelf received the ſubmiſſion of all the country 
.as far as Ponthoiſe, Beauvais, and Abberville. 
_ This rapid progreſs determined the duke of 
| Burgundy to attempt a reconciliation with the 
dauphin, that the force of the kingdom might 
be united againſt the common enemy, But 
this could not be affected without much diffi- 
culty; for ſuch was the hatred of young 
Charles towards the duke, that he choſe ra- 
ther to riſque the loſs of his inheritance, than 
ſacrifice his private animoſity to the advantage 
of his country. 8 e 
Conferences were therefore opened, with 
the Engliſh at Louvieres, where a truce was 
concluded till Eaſtet. The duke of Burgun- 
dy, incenſed at the diſdain with which the 
dauphin ir&ged his offer of friendſhip, con- 
_ cluded a peace with the king of England, Ac- 
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might regulate the conditions of the peace 
0 | 7 
to ſettle the time, place, and manner of the 


what muſt be highly detrimental to that king. 


ſion of animoſity, between the dauphin and the 


neighbourhood of Meulant; but as the dil 


ſhould be appointed on both ſides, to diſcuß 


France removed to Ponthoſe for the ſame 
reaſon, From theſe two places, the Ficrch 
| and Engliſh * courts came every day to the 


cordingly, he informed Henry, that Charles 


was ſincerely deſitous of an accommodatiq, 
and requeſted an interview with him, at 
which, with the aſſiſtance of council, they 


and conclude. the marriage which had beer ſo 
long depending. Henry immediately em. 
braced the propoſal, and even granted a truce 
for three months, that they might have leiſure 


r 3 
This tranſaction juſtly alarmed all France 
as it was reaſonable to apprehend, that to 
peace could be made at ſuch a juncture, by 


dom. Many noblemen, therefore, attempted 
to effect a reconciliation, . or at leaſt a ſu Pen- 


duke of Burgundy; the former of whom 
would have conſented to a ceſſation of hoſt. 
lities for three years; but the duke inſiſted on 
it's being limited to two months, during 
which he propoſed. to conclude an accommo- 
dation with Henry, ſhould the dauphin con- 
tinue averſe to a coalition. | 8 

The reconciliation, being by theſe means 
rendered abortive, the two kings agreed to 
meet under a magnificent tent, pitched in the 


orders of Charles prevented him from ap- 
pearing in perſon, it was ſtipulated that the 
queen, and the duke of Burgundy, ſhould 
appear as his proxies z; and that commiſſioners 


the articles by themſelves, that no diſpute 
might happen between the principals. 

The dukes of Clarence, and Glouceſter, 
were appointed the plenipotentiaries of Henry, 
who repaired to Mante, that he might be near 
the place of conference; while the court of 


congreſs ; and at the firſt interview, the queen 
of France, was accompanied by her daughter 
Catherine, with whoſe perſonal charms the 
Engliſh manarch was captivated, 
The ſubtle mother perceived the conqueſt 
her daughter -had made, and by the advice 
of the duke of Burgundy, kept her cloſe " 
| . 


ſome haſty conceſſion. 
But the king foreſeeing their intention, told 
che duke, that he would never lay down his 


arms, till he had both the king and princeſs 
This was a mortify ing de- 


in his own power. 
claration to the haughty Burgundy, who ne- 
vertheleſs bridled his indignation, and mo- 


deſtly replied, that he hoped, Henry would in 


proceſs of time be weary of the war, Ac- 


cordingly, overtures were privately conveyed 


to the dauphin, who to prevent a diſhonour- 


able peace, conſented to a coalition, and a 


treaty was ſigned between' young Charles, and 
the duke of Burgundy, in which they pro- 
miſed to maintain a cordial affection for each 
other, and unite their forces in oppoſing the 
progreſs of the common enemy. Having 
thus far ſucceeded in his negotiation, the duke 
added freſh articles in the conferences at Meu- 
lant, which defcated his whole deſign, and 
each ſide re-commenced hoſtilities. - 
About the latter end of July, the king de- 
tached the duke of Clarence, and the earl of 
Huntingdon, with a body of troops, to ſur— 
prize Ponthoiſe, and the enterprize was exe- 
cuted by ſcalade, with all the defired ſucceſs. 
L'iſle d' Adam, governor of the place, being 
ſurprized, found great difficulty in waking 
his eſcape, with a ſmall part of the gariſon; 
the reſt being either taken priſoners, or cut to 
pieces. This acquiſition furthered the deſigns 
of Henry, as it opened his way to the gates 
of Paris, from which it was diſtent only a 
few leavues z contained 'a great quantity of 
warlike ſtores, and enriched him with plunder, 
and a large ſum of money, which was at that 


time a very ſcaſonable ſupply. 


Notwithſtanding theſe important circum- 


ſtances, which alarmed the whole city of Pa- 


1s, Henry's proſpect of the crown of France 
began to grow faint 3 as the whole ſtrength of 
the nation, was on the point of uniting agaiuſt 
his intercſt, The people of England were 
weary of a work which had exhauſted their 
trraſury, and almoſt depopulated their nation 


The dauphin had attached to his intereſt the 
kings ot Caſtile and Arragon, whole united 
murdered by Tanne gury de Chatel, and his 


forces had already entered Bearn, and ravaged 
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the future, in hopes of irritating Henry into 


the country to the gates of Bayonne, which 
he threatened to inveſt, and a large Caſtilian _ 


fleet had received orders to ſail to Scotland, 
and tranſport from thence a body of troops 


aſſembled for the ſervice of the dauphin. 

Henry had alſo too much cauſe to ſuſpect 
the- Flemings, notwithſtanding their former 
refuſal to ſcrve under the duke of Burgundy, 
as his intereſt now ſeemed to increaſe, which 


might enable him to gratify their avaritious 


views, However theſe conſiderations, might 
work on his mind, he maintained his preten- 
ſions, without any apparent marks of doubt 
or deſpondence; and even affected to de- 
clare, that he would not now treat on the 
ſame conditions, he had before done at Meu- 
lant. In the mean time he undertook the 
ſiege of Giſors, and carried on the aſſault 
with ſueh vigour, that notwithſtanding its ad- 
vantageous ſituation, and numerous gariſon, 
it was obliged to ſurrender by capitulation. 
Henry then inveſted and reduced Meulant, 
whence he detached the duke of Clarence, 
with a body of forces, to the neighbourhood 
of Paris, Though the dauphin was in ap- 
pearance reconciled to the duke of Burgundy, 
he ſtill harboured in his mind, that hatred he 
had imbibed from his infancy, 

He even refuſed to appear at court, while 
the duke maintained any influence 1a the coun- 
cil, and as he aſpired at abſolute fovereignty, 


embraced every meaſure, that had a tendency 
to remove Bourbon. 


He therefore meditated 
a deſign againſt his life, but thought proper 
to poſtpone his bloody purpoſe, becauſe the 
duke was ſurrounded by a ſtrong body of 
forces. The dauphin afterwards advancing at 
the head of twenty thouſand men, towards 
Montereau-ſur-yonne, invited the duke to a 
conference between the town and caſtle, in 


order to concert meaſures for the enfuing 


campaign, and lettle ſume other affairs of im- 
Portancæ. | | | 

The unſuſpecting duke accepted the invita- 
tion, and though afterwards apprized on the 
ros de of the dauphin's deſign, rather than ex- 
hib t any mat ks of ſuſpicion, proceeded to the 
plice appointed, where he was barbaroufly 


accomplices. 
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accomplices. The ſtate of affairs was totally 
0 d by this event; the Pariſians were ex- 
aſperated at the murder of their favourite; 
and his ſon Philip was ſo tranſported with the 
deſire of revenge, that he reſolved to ſacrifice 
the welfare of his country to that paſſion. 


The queen, ſtill retaining her unnatural 
hatred againft her ſon, increaſed the public 
odium under which he already laboured, and 


inſpired her huſband with the ſame unfavour- 
able ſentiments of his heir and ſucceſſor. The 
king of England did not fail to avail himſelf 


of the ſpirit of diſcord, which then prevailed 


in the court of France, He had lately re- 
duced Rouen, Ponthoiſe, and Giſors; he even 
threatened to inveſt Paris, and the ter- 
ror of his arms, had cauſed the court to 
retire to Troye; and amidſt all theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, had the fatisfaftion to find, ®that his 
enemies, inſtead of uniting their joint efforts 
in oppoling his progreſs, were ready to eſpouſe 
his cauſe, and to employ him as the inſtru- 
ment of wreaking their vengeance on each 
other. Henry now reſumed his pretenſions to 
the crown of France, and having propoſed an 
amicable interview with the young duke of 
Burgundy, repaired to Troye, where the ar- 
ticles of accommodation between the two par- 
ties were adjuſted. 

The particulars of theſe were ; That Henry 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine, without 
a dower ; that he ſhould not interrupt king 
Charles in the enjoyment of his crown, nor 
intermeddle with his revenues, during the na- 
tural life of that monarch ; that after the death 
of Charles, the crown of France ſhould de- 
volve on Henry and his heirs for ever; that 
on account of the diforders of king Charles, 
which rendered him incapable of managing 
the reigns of government, the king of England 
ſhould aſſume the adminiſtration in quali- 
ty of regent, even during the life of his father- 
in-law ; that the princes, nobles, communities, 
and burghers, ſhould take the oath to the 
king of England, as regent, promiſing to 
acknowledge him for their ſovereign on the 
death of Charles; that the king of France 
ſhould deliver to the king of England, the 
letters patent under the great ſea), as a con- 
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firmation and ſecurity, for the punctual ob. 
ſervance of the articles; that letters of the 
ſame nature ſhould be ſigned by the queen, 
the duke of Burgundy, and the peers of the 
realm, in explicit terms, free from all equivo- 
cation; and the king of England promiſed 
on his part, to grant letters of the fame im- 
port, | | 
Theſe fundamental points being adjuſted, 
the duke of Burgundy ratified them, as whole. 
ſome, uſeful, reaſonable, and tending to the 
advantage of France, and all Chriſtendon, 
Then a general truce was publiſhed, to be in 
force from the twenty-fourth of December, 
till the firſt of May in the following year; 
and theſe preliminaries being ratified, a parti. 
cular treaty of league was ſigned by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Henry, and the duke of Bur. 
gundy, on condition that one of the king's 
brothers ſhould marry one of the old duke's 
daughters ; that the king and duke ſhould be 
united in the bonds of natural affection ; and 
that they ſhould unite their endeavours for 
| puniſhing the dauphin, and the other mur- 
derers of the late duke of Burgundy ; that if 
the ſaid dauphin, or any other of the aſſaſſins, | 
ſhould be taken by Henry, he or they ſhould 
not be releaſed without the conſent of the 
duke of Burgundy ; that the king of England 
ſhould allot to the duke and his duchels, 
daughter of king Charles, lands to the amount 
of twenty thouſand livres a year, as near as 
poſſible to the territories of France, for which 
lands they ſhould do homage to the crown; 
and that they ſhould receive a charter for thoſe 
lands under the great ſeal, to be confirmed by 
Henry, as he ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the 
regency ; that if for the future, any perlon, 
under pretence of a marriage with one of the 
daughters of France, ſhould pretend to ſuch 
an aſſignment of lands, the duke ſhould aſbli 
the king with all his power, in oppoling bis 
pretenſions. 
A. D. 1420. Theſe preliminaries being 
ſigned, the truce was prolonged, in order [0 
allot ſufficient time for forming the articles of 
a general peace between France and England, 
in ſuch a manner, that all doubts and obſcur'- 


ties might be avoided z which being accom 
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liſhed, the peace was confirmed at Troye, on 
the twenty-third of May, by the oath of the 
contracting partits, the. queen, and the duke 
of Burgundy, acting as proxies for king 
Charles. 

On this important occaſion, Henry preſent- 
ed the princeſs Catherine with a ring of great 
value, and the marriage contract was imme- 
diately ſettled, though the nuptials were not 
conſum mated till the ſecond of June. After 
the ſolemnization of the marriage, the two 
courts proceeded to Sens, which was already 
inveſted by the Engliſh and Burgundian forces, 
and after a reſiſtance of ten days, ſurrendered 
to Henry by capitulation. 

With the ſame eaſe he ſubdued Montereau ; 
but that of Melun was attended with greater 
difficulty, Barbazan, the governor, defending 
the place with the moſt inviaſible obſtinacy, 
till compelled by famine to ſurrender. Hen- 
ry promiſed to ſpare the lives of all the gari- 
ſon, except ſuch as had been concerned in the 
murder of the late duke of Burgundy ; and 
as the governor himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected. 
of having been one of the aſſaſſins, the preſent 
duke inſiſted on his immediate puniſhment ; 
but Henry, who admired him for his brave 
and gallant defence, interceded in his favour, 
and prevented his execution, tho? he was com- 
mitted to cloſe cuſtody in the Chateau-Gal- 
lard, where he remained a priſoner upwards 
of twenty years. 5 

Having reduced the important fortreſs of 
Melun, the two courts repared to the capital; 
and Henry, with his father-in law, made his 
publick entry with great magnificence. But 
the ſeeds of envy were now ſown between the 
Engliſh monarch and the duke of Burgundy, 
the latter of whom, took great umbrage at 
the former*s engroſſing the whole direction of 
affairs, and leaving him a meer cypher in the 
adminiſtration. 

The king had taken poſſeſſion of the 
Baſtile, after having expelled the duke's gari- 
lon, and behaved in general with ſuch haughti- 
nels, as incurred the diſguſt, not only of the 
duke of Burgundy, but the French peers and 
Cficers in general. 

A. D. 1421. In the beginning of Janu- 
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ary, Charles having ſummoned an extraor- 
dinary council, the duke of Burgundy appear- 
ed in deep mourning, and demanded juſtice 
on the murderers of his father, The dauphin, 
with his accomplices, being ſummoned to ap- 
pear at the marble table, and paying no regard 
to the citation, were convicted, attainted, and 
condemned to perpetual exile; and he, on 
the other hand, appealed to God and his own 
[word from the ſentence, as well as all pro- 
ceedings that might be carried on to his pre- 
judice, in the name of his father. 

Though Henry had been declared regent by 
the Burgundian faction, the remote provinces, 


which had not been expoſed to the hoſtilities 


of the Engliſh, ſtill adhered to the dauphin, 
and even many places in the neighbourhood 
of Paris; ſo that Henry had an arduous taſk 
to perform, before the war could be finiſhed, 
eſpecially as his troops were extremely diſguſt- 
ful to the French nation. 

At this period, the chiefs of the Armag- 
nac faction, deſpaiting of being able to main- 
tain a war againſt Fleary, who was now ac- 
knowledged heir of France, ſued for peace 
and pardon, which were readily granted, after 
they had renounced the appeal which their an- 
ceſtors had made to the court of peers in 
France, during the reign of Edward III. but 
the preſent ſituation of Henry's affaiis, re- 
quired his preſence in England, in order to 
procure the ſanction of parliament to the treaty 
of Troye, to obtain a ſubſidy for proſecuting 
the war with the dauphin, and to concert mea- 
ſures for detaching the Scots from the intereſt 
of the enemy. Having, therefore, placed 
Engliſh governors in the fortreſſes he had re- 
duced, and committed the government of Pa- 
ris to his uncle the duke of Exeter, and the 
command of the army to the duke of Cla- 
rence, he embarked the latter end of January, 
for England, with his young queen, who was 
crowned in Lent, at Weſtmiuſter, with great 
magnificence, Before the meeting of parba- 
ment, he received advice of a diſaſter on the 
continent, which abridged the term of his re- 
ſidence in England. The duke of Clarence 
had marcaed at the head of ten thouſand men, 
into Anjou, in order to reduce that province, 

'W 1 which 


ph 


and on receiving advice, that ſeven thouſand 
Scots, commanded by the earl of Buchan, 
were encamped at Bauge, in fo-ſtraggling a 
manner, that the van might eaſily be cut off, 
before the rear could come to their aſſiſtance ; 
he reſolved to attack them immediately, and 


putting himſelf at the head of his cavalry, be- 


ean his march, having ordered the earl of 
Saliſbury to follow him with the reſt of the 
forces. * 

When the two armies met, a deſperate en- 


gagement enſued, in which the Engliſh were 


Cefeated ;; the duke himſelf was ſlain by Sir 


Allen Swinton, a Scotiſh knight, who com- 


manded a company of men at arnis, and the 
earls of Somerſet, Dorſet, and Huntingdon, 
were taken priſoners. This was the firſt 
action that turned the ſcale in favour of the 
dauphin, who in order to attach the Scots 
more firmly to his intereſt, and reward the 
bravery and conduct of the earl of Buchan, 
created that nobleman conſtable of France. 

This defeat, far from diſcouraging, had 
inflamed the reſentment of the Engliſn, and 
Henry was well prepared to avenge himſelf of 
his enemy. Beſides the army he had already 
in France, he had, by the liberality of his par- 
liament and people, raiſed thirty thouland 
| ſeie@ troops in England, with whom he land- 
ed at Calais on the tenth of June. 

On his arrival on the continent, he received 


advice that the duke of Exeter was be ſieged 


in Paris, by the dauphin's troops ; he there- 
fore immediately detathed twelve hundred 
choſen horſe, under the command of the earl 
of Dorſet and lord Clifford, at whoſe ap- 
proach the dauphin withdrew his forces, and 
ſoon after undertook the fiege of Chartres. 
The king, having detached divers parties 
to reduce ſome caſtles in Picardy, which ſtill 
held out for the dauphin, marched in perſon, 
th the reſt of his army, to Bois le Vincen- 
nes, and thence proceeded to Paris, on a viſit 
to his father-in-law, | 
Being informed that the dauphin had inveſt- 
ed Chartres, he directed his march to that 
place, hoping to decide the diſpute by a bat - 


tle; but as he approached, the other retired, | land. | 
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which adhered to the intereſt of the dauphin; 


and Henry followed him at a ' conſiderable 


diſtance, till perceiving he could not then find 


means to draw him to an engagement, he 
turned off to Dreux, which ſurrendered at the 
firſt ſummons, and then laid ſiege to Meaux, 
at the deſire of the Parifians, who were great- 
ly harraſſed by the gariſon of that place. This 


ſucceſſive months; the baſtard of Vaurus, go- 
vernor of Meaux, made a moſt refolute de- 
fence, - but was at length compelled to ſurren. 
der at diſcretion. 4 04-2 

A. D. 1422. The bravery of this governor, 
was only exceeded by his cruelty z he was wont 
to hang, without diſtinction of age or quali- 
ty, all the Engliſh and Burgundians, that fell 
into his hands; Henry, therefore, as a retali- 
ation of his batbarity, cauſed him to be hang- 
ed on the ſame tree, which he had made the 
inſtrument of his inhuman ex<cutions, 

The loſs of this important place, gave a 
fatal turn to the affairs of the dauphin, who 
was ſoon after {tripped of all the other towns 
he held in the neighbourhood of Paris, driven 
beyond the Loire, purſued into the fouth, by 
the united arms of the Engliſh and Burgun- 
dians, and threatened with total deſtruction. 

Notwithſtanding the undaunted bravery, 


| with the enemy in the open field, and there- 


and incorrupt fidelity of his officers and ſol- 
diets, he found himſeif incapable of coping 
fore determined to act on the defenſive, and 
induſtriouſly evade a general engagement, 
Henry, had now almoſt reached the ſummit 


of glory and happinels, conſidered as a king: 


by his prudent adminiſtration, he had ſecured 
the affeftions of his ſubjects in England: by 
keeping the king of the Scots in his cuſtody, 


he prevented that people from making incur: 


ſions into the northern counties: by his un- 
daunted valour, and a concurrence of favour- 
able circumſtances, he had ſubjected in a ſhort 
ſpace of time, the greateſt part of the exten- 
live kingdom of France; and to conſummate 
his felicity, and perpetuate his glory, his queen 
was delivered of a ſon at Windſor, who was 
baptized by the name Henry, and lived t0 
ſucceed his father in the throne of Eng- 


The 


enterprize employed the Engliſh arms, eight 


The queen, as ſoon as convenient, em- 


barked for France, where ſhe arrived, accom- 


panied by the duke of Bedford, who left his 
brother Glouceſter, regent in his abſence, 
The two courts joining at Bois de Vincennes, 
went together to Paris, to paſs the Whitſun-ho-, 
lidays, when the two kings and queens. dined 
together in public, with the crowns on their 
heads; but according to ancient hiſtorians, 
there was an apparent dejection in the coun- 
tenances of the French, ſuppoſed to have ariſen 
from a concern at ſeeing the king of England 
governing their country with abſolute au- 
thority. | | 
While Henry enjoyed this receſs from the 
fatigues of war, the dauphin reduced la Cha- 
rite, opened the paſſage of the Loire, and 
afterwards inveſted Copre, on the ſame river, 
which agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved by 
the duke of Burgundy, by the eighteenth of 
Auguſt. | | 
la conſequence of this agreement, the duke 
applied for a reinforcement to Henry, who 
gave him to underſtand, he would be there 
in perſon. He accordingly began his march, 
but was ſeized with the flux, which obliged him 
to halt at Senlis, whence he was carried to Bois 
de Vincennes, after having given the com- 
mand of the troops to the duke of Bedford, 
and ordered him to juin the duke of Burgun- 
dy with all expedition. | 
in the mean time, Henry's diſtemper in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that the, phyſicians 


diſpaired of his recovery, and he began to 


prepare for death, with that courage and 1n- 
tre pid ity, which ever ſeemed to have been his 
innate qualities. Finding his end approach- 


ing, he ſent for the dukes of Bedford and 


Exeter, the earl of Warwick, and all the 


Engliſh noblemen, who happened to be near 


him, that they might hear his laſt injunc- 
tions, 

Accoſting them with a chearful countenance, 
he obſerved, that his reign, though ſhort, had 
been glorious; that though his wars had oc- 
caſioned much bloodſhed, the cauſe was chiet- 
ly imputable to the French, who would not 
agree to equitable terms of peace; that with 
teſpect to himſelf, he could meet death with- 


L 
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out the leaſt apprehenſion, but could not but: 
lament the fate of the prince his ſon, who, be- 
ing an infant, could not finiſh the work he had 
ſo happily begun. e 
He therefore conjured them, in the name 
of the Moſt High, to preſerve an inviolable 


fidelity and attachment to the young p ince, 


who was born to be their ſovereign; to watch 
over his education, and as much as lay in their 
power, conſole the queen in her affliction; he 
exhorted them to cultivate the friendſhip of 
the duke of Burgundy; to detain the priſoners 
who had been taken at Agincourt, till his ſon 
ſhould be capable of managing the reins of 
government; and whatever accommodation 
they might think neceſſary to make with 
France, to preſerve to the crown of England, 
the abſolute ſovereignty of Normandy. 

Finally, he expreſſed a deſire that the duke 
of Bedford might aſſume the adminiſtration 
of France, and that the duke of Glouceſter 
might act as regent of England, during the 
prince's minority. Having thus delivered his 
requeſt concerning the management of public 
affairs, he enquired of his phyſicians, how 
long they thought he could live? when one of - 
them falling on his knees by the bed-fide, 
with tears in his eyes, declared, that without 
a miracle, two hours would put an end to his 
life. | | 

He heard this diſmal ſentence with. the ut- 
moſt compoſure, and having made confeſſion. 
of his ſins, ordered his chaplains to recite the 
feven penitential pſalms. When they pro- 
nounced that paſſage, ©* Build thou the walls. 
* of Jeruſalem.” he interrupted them, and 
declared, on the word of a dying prince, his 
intention of embarking in a cruſade, as ſoun as. 
he ſhould have eſtabliſhed a ſolid peace with 
France. This cxe'ciſe of, devotion being 
finiſhed, Henry expircd, on the tairty-farft of 


| Auguſt, after a glorious reign of nine years, 


five months, and eleven days. 

His bedy was brought over to England, 
and interred at Weſtminſter among his ancei- 
tors, With a pomp and magnificence becoming 
the ſplendor of his reign ; and the qu-en, to 
perpetuate the memory of ſuch an illuſtrious 
conſurt, placed upon his tomb, his ſtatuc in 


lilver 
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- ag as big as life, which it perfectly reſem- 


I Henry was in ſtature, ſomewhat above the 
middle ſize; he had an engaging countenance, 
a long neck, and elegint limbs. He ex- 
celled all the youth of that age, in feats of 


_ agility z was hardy, patient, laborious, and | 
| of France, in ſupport of which, he laid waſte 


more capable of enduring cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, than moſt ſoldiers in his army. His 
valour, was ſuch as no danger could ſtartle, 
no difficulty oppoſe; and it was hard to de- 
termine, whether his policy or courage de- 
ſerved the higheſt encomium. Henry poſ- 


ſeſſed a genius that ſhone without the aid of 
inſtruction; and experience, and a natural ſa- 


gacity, that amply atoned for theſe de- 
fects. 


mon vice of monarchs, he exhibited all the 
virtues that could adorn that dign 
He was religious, without ſuperſtition or en- 


thuſiaſm; juſt, without rigour or partiality ; 


and affable, without mean condeſcenſion, or 
felf-intereſted views. He was no more tena- 
cious of the prerogative of the crown, than 


the privilege of the ſubje& ; and ſwayed his 


ſcepter with ſuch equal poiſe, that under him 


virtue never loſt its reward, corruption never 
found an excuſe, nor oppreſſion a ſanctuary, 
excepting a few inſtances of religious contro- 
verily; and even theſe, he obviated in ſome 


As a king, if we except ambition, the com- | 


ified ſtation, - 
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meaſure as a man, when he was under a kind 
of neceſſity to tolerate them as king. 
Notwithſtanding this juſt and ornamental 
character, it muſt be confeſſed, that the rivers 
of blood he ſhed, cannot be juſtified on prin. 
ciples of humanity, as he could not be igno- 
rant of the weakneſs of his title to the crown 


the faireſt - provinces of Chriſtendom, But 
this part of his conduct ſeemed rather impy. 
tible to the vices of the age, than the preyz. 
lence of natural inclination. 

Neglectful of the liberal arts, which expand 
the human mind, and direct it to more worthy 
purſuits, untaught in the grand leſſon of uri. 
verſal benevolence, the principal objects of the 
education of thoſe days, were war and ſuper. 
ſtition. Princes being trained up in arbitrary 
maxims, conſidered the bulk of mankind, ag 
ſlaves devoted to their intereſt and ambition; 
they were taught to expect forgiveneſs for the 
moſt atrocious crimes, from benefactions to the 
church, and that injuſtice and uſurpation, 
were eaſily expiated by devotional exerciſes, 
It is no matter of wonder then, if corrupt 

actices flowed from ſuch corrupt principles, 
eſpecially if we conſider, that conſtitutional 
failures are palliated by the ſlighteſt conſidera. 
tions, and how readily conſcience is brought 
over, to diſpence with the gratification of any 
ruling paſſion, 


. 


HENRY VI. ſurnamed of WINDSOR. 


In was no ſooner re- 
ceived in England, of the death of Henry 
V. than the duke of Glouceſter iſſued writs 
in the name of young Henry, to convoke a 
parliament, on the ninth of November, at 
Weſtminſter, and in the mean time, the young 
| king, then about nine months old, was pro- 
claimed with the uſual formalities. 


The parliament, regardlels of the verbal de- 


| 


| 


claration of the late king, appointing the duke 
Glouceſter regent of the kingdom, veſted that 
truſt in his elder brother, John duke of Bed- 
ford, though the other was permitted to act in 
his abſence, Pkg”: APE; 

The duke of Bedford, was therefo e choſen 
protector, defender of the realm, and the 
church of England, and the king's principal 


counſellor z with a ſalary of cight thouſand. 
marks 
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marks, to ſupport that dignity. The perſon 
and education of the infant prince, were com- 
mitted to the care of Thomas Beaufort, duke 
of Exeter, and his brother Henry, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, the king's great uncle. 

The latter, was a prelate of great wealth, 
arrogance, and ambition; and by his office, 
he acquired great influence in the councils 
of England, and even ſurpaſſed the duke of 
Glouceſter in credit. There ſeemed to be a 
conteſt between them, in point of authority, 
which became very prejudicial to the intereſt 
of their ſovereign. 

The duke of Glouceſter had hardly taken 
poſſeſſion of his new dignity, - when he mar- 
tied Jaquelina, daughter of William V. duke 
of Bavaria, and heireſs of Hainault, Hol- 
land, Zealand, and Friezland. She had been 
married to John, dauphin of France, and 
after his death, compelled by her mother to 
wed the duke of Brabant, whoſe perſon ſhe 
hated 3 and after they had lived together ſome 
time, in continual diflention, ſhe made an 
elopement to England, where ſhe was hoſpi- 
tably received by the late king, and applied 
to the pope for a divorce z but as this could 
not be obtained, ſhe gave her hand to the 
duke of Glouceſter, by virtue of a licence 
from the anti pop:, Benedict, and this prepoſ- 
| terous marriage was productive of great miſ- 

chiefs to England. | 
Charles VI. of France, ſurvived his ſon- 
in-law but fiſty days, and his death produced 
a total revolution in the affairs of the king- 
dom, Many French noblemen, who thought 
it incumbent on them implicitly to obey the 
king, regardleſs of the tendency of his com- 
mands; now conſidered themſelves as under the 
lame obligations to the dauphin, notwithſtand- 
ing the treaty of Troye, which was meerly 
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all the rowns, under the dominion of the 
Engliſh. 

After this ceremony, the council of France, 
and city of Paris, ſent deputies to Lon- 
don, to congratulate the young king on 
his acceffion to both crowns; and they had 
inſtructions to paſs through the Low Coun- 
tries, and exhoit the duke of Burgundy, to 
adhere to the articles of his alliance. While 
the duke of Bedford was taking theſe neceſſary 
precautions, in behalf of his nephew, the 
dauphin cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king 
of France, and repaired to Poitiers, where 
he was conſecrated in the beginning of No- 
vember. He poſſeſſed all Languedoc, Dau- 
phinee, Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, part 
of Saintongue, the towns of Rocheile, and 
Poictou, and beſides theſe provinces, he 
conſidered Provence, Maine, and Anjou, as 
countries on whoſe fidelity he could depend. 
On the other hand, Henry's intereſt prevailed 
in Normandy and Guienne, Champagne, Brie, 
the Iſle of France, and city of Paris, beſides 
the two Burgundies, Flanders, and Artols, 
which belonged to the duke of Burgundy, 
who was his vaſſal and ally. 

Hence it appears, that the war might have 
been maintained in all the provinces of France, 
except Bretagne, which obſerved a ſtrict neu- 
trality ; though the ſcene of action was chiefly 
confined to Picardy, Champagne, La Brie, 
and the Iſle of France ; becauſe the Engliſh 
were deſirous of expelling the dauphin's gari- 
ſons from theſe provinces, before. they would 
attack him on the other ſide the Loire, and it 
was the intereſt of Charles, to exert his utmoſt 
efforts in theſe countries, that his enemies 
might be prevented from penetrating into the 


more ſouthern provinces. | 
The duke of Bretagne ſti!] maintained his 


the effect of violence and compulſion. 
Ihe duke of Bedford, perceiving their ſen- 
iments, took care immediately on the demiſe 
of Charles, to proclaim Henry king of 
France, and he himſelf, accordingly aſſumed 
the ticle of regent, purſuant to the will of his 
late brother. He then aſſembled all the 
French nobility, who adhered to the Engliſh 
ntereſt, and they took the oath of allegiance 
to young Henry, which was allo exacted of 


neutrality, as well as his brother Arthur, count 
de Richemont, though both were inclined to 
the Engliſh intereſt, The duke of Burgundy 
determined to adhere punctually to the arti- 
cles of his alliance, on account of his im- 
placable hatred againſt Chailes, who had been 
the principal inſt; ument of his father's murder. 

Lewis III. duke of Anjou, and king of 


Sicily, eſpouſed the cauſe of Charles, who 


had married his filter. The count de ew 
an 
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though they afterwards changed their party. 
The houſes of Armagnac, and Albret, had at 
firſt declared for the Engliſh, but now they 
in the intereſt of Charles. The 
duke of Orleans, and his brother, the count 
de Engouleſme, were both priſoners in Eng- 
lund, but Charles was aſſiſted by their friends 
and adherents. John, duke of Alencon, and 
his brother Peter, who was eſteemed one of 
the moft accompliſhed generals of the age, 
embraced the ſame party. Jehn, duke of 
Bourbon, being priſoner in England, could 
have no perſonal concern. in this quarrel, 
but his eldeſt ſon, the. count of Clermont, 
vas ſtrongly attached to Charles, for whoſe 
ſervice he kept all the places belonging to the 
duke his father. 
Eu, and Lewis, count of Vendome, were 
ſtill detained priſoners in England, ſince the 
battle of Agincourt. After the death of 
Charles VI which happened on the twenty- 
firſt day of October, the ſeaſon was too far 
advanced to attempt any enterprize of im- 
ortance, except the ſiege of St. Valery, 
which after a faint reſiſtance, ſurrendered on 
capitulation. 
Buſſi, in the county of Guiſe, was alſo ſub- 
dued by the count de Ligny, general of the 
Burgundians, while Jaque de Harcourt, and 
Lahire, reduced La Rue, in Picardy, and 


Vibry, in Champagne, to the dominion of 


Charles. 
The duke of Bedford, purſuant to the 


jan concerted by his brother, reſolved on the 
reduction of all the places poſſeſſed by Charles, 
on this fide the Loire; and while he was 
projecting the means of accompliſhing his de- 
ſign, one of the F rench officers took Meulan by 
ſurprize. 

A. D. 1423. As this place lay contiguous 
to Paris, and the reduction of it, was con- 
ſequently an inſult offered to the duke of Bed- 
ford, he determined to open the campaign 
with the ſiege of it, which he accordingly 
formed in the beginning of February. Charles 
ordered the count d' Aumale, and general 
Stuart who headed the Scotiſh auxiliaries, to 
march to it's relief ; but theſe officers, inſtead 


of complying with their, order, wheeled off 


and his brothers, declared for the Engliſh, | 


Charles d*Artois, count of 


to another quarter, without having under. 
taken any, thing in favour of Meulan, which 
Graville was obliged to ſurrender on capitula. 
tion, | 
After the reduction of this place, the re. 
gent repaired to Amiens, where he had a con. 


ference with the dukes of Burgundy and Bre. 


tagne, and the Jatter, with his brother the 
count de Richemont, ſigned a league and con. 
tederacy againſt Charles 3 and this alliance Wag 
confirmed by a marriage between Bedford 
and Anne, fiſter to the duke of Burgundy, 
while the count de Richemont eſpouſed an 
elder ſiſter of the ſame prince, who was yi. 
dow of the, dauphin Lewis. The duke of 
Bedford conſummated his marriage at Troye 
and in his way to Paris with his young 8 
ſort, reduced the town of Pontlur. ſeine by 
aſſault. | 

In the mean time the earl of Saliſbury, be. 
ing appointed governor of Champagne and 
Brie, inveſted the ſtrong caſtle of Montziine, 
and leaving the earl of Suffolk, to conduct the 
blockade of that fortreſs, undertook in perſon 


the ſiege of Vertus, Seranne, Epernay, and 


ſeveral other places, * which he reduced with- 
out difficulty. During theſe opc:ations, 
Charles ordered Tanne gui de Chatel, to march 
to the relief of Montaigne, but Saliſbury, be- 
ing apprized of his deſign, joined Suffolk with 
ſuch expedition, that the French genera! was 
nearly ſurprized, and retreated into Burgun- 
dy, whither he was purſued by the Engliſh 

forces, | 
Saliſbury, finding he could not overtake the 
French, inveited Crevant, a ftrong place fitv- 
ated on the Yonne, about three leagues above 
Auxerre, Charles then commanded Stuart to 
withdraw ſome troops from the neighbuuring 
gariſons, and join Chatel, in order to attempts 
a relicf of this town. All theſe forces, when 
formed into one body, amounted to about 
ten thouſand meo, of which the mare ſchal de 
St, Severac took the command, but before 
the parties could join, Saliſbury had reduc-d 
Crevant, and returned to the ſiege of Mon— 
taigne. Though the French could not pre- 
vent the loſs of Crevant, they determined 10 
retake it immediately, and according!y march- 
ed thither with all expedition, 1 
0 
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be diſlodged. 


ſituation, by making a feint, as if he intended 


_ till being overpowered by numbers, were ob- 


The dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, being 


then at Dijon, commanded the mareſchal de | 


Toulongeon, to aſſemble the militia and gen- 
lemen of that neighbourhood, and defired | 
the earl of Saliſbury to join them with his | 
forces, and attempt to raife the ſiege, 

That noble man complied with her requeſt, 
and began his march for Auxerre, at the head 
of fix thouſand choſen troops; theſe joining 
the Burgundians, they directed their route to 
Crevant, and the mareſchal de Severec, being 
apprized of their march, took poſt upon a 
mountain, from whence they could not eaſily 
Saliſbury, however, found 
means to draw. him from that advantageous 


to attack him in the rear; and after ſeveral 
marches and counter-marches, the two armies 
came to an engagement, 

The French fled almoſt at the firſt onſet, 
leaving the Scots under Stuart, to bear the 
brunt of the whole battle. They bravely 
maintained their ground a conſiderable time, 


liged to quit the field with the loſs of twelve 
hundred men, who were killed upon the ſpot 
or taken priſoners, 

Stuart and Xaintrailles, with about forty 
officers of diſtinftion, fell into the hands of 
the Engliſh, who loft themſelves above four 
hundred men in the engagement; among 
whom were Sir John Grey, Sit William Kalk, 
Sir Gilbert Haſſel, and Richard ap Madock. 
Saliſbury returned wich his victorious army, to 
the blockade of Montaigne, the gariſon of which 
being now reduced to twenty men, capitulated, 
and he ordered the fortifications to be demoliſhed, 

He then divided his forces with the earl of Suf- 
folk, who reduced the town of Macon, while 
daliſbury finiſhed the conquelt of Chainpagne, 
whence he marched into the Iſle of France, 
where he made himſelf maſter of Coucy, and 
ſome other caſtles. | 

Mean while the regent ordered Ralph de 
Boutieller to inveſt Crotoy in Picardy, ſituat- 
ed on the Somme, oppoſite to St. Valery, 
and commanded by Jacques de Harcourt, 
who after making a gallant defence, agreed to 


ſurrender by the firſt of March, if not re- 
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lieved before that time, and Charles making 
no attempt in his favour, he accordingly ſur- 
rendered to the duke of Bedford. 
Charles, though his finances were almoſt 
exhauſted, payed the ranſom of Xantrailles, 
who no ſooner obtained his liberty, than he 


found means to ſurprize Ham and Guile, 


while Le Hire took Compeigne in the fame - 
manner. But all theſe places were immediately 
retaken by the troops of the regent and the 
duke of Burgundy. _ 
Soon after, Charles received a reinforce- 
ment of a thouſand men at arms and five 
hundred lances, from the duke of Milan, 
and his troops invading the Bojolois, not only. 
prevented the town of la Buiſſicrre from fall - 
ing into the hands of Toulogeon, but alſo 
ſurprized that general, who was iaken priſoner 
with ſeven hundred men, whom he had 
brought to take poſſeſſion of that fortreſs, . ac- 
cording to capitulation; but he was immedi- 
ately exchanged for Stuart who had been taken 
at Crevant, This ſmall advantage was fol- 
lowed by another of greater conſequence to 
Charles. John de la Pole, brother to the earl 
of Suffolk, with a body of troops drawn from 
different gariſons, had made an incurſion into 
Anjou, where he deſtroyed the ſuburbs of An- 
gers, and obtained a conliderable booty ; bur. 
in his return to Normandy, he was met by the 
count d'Aumale, and the young duke of 
Alencon, who had collected a ſtrong body of 
troops to cut off his retreat. 

They overtook him at Graville, in La 
Maine, where, after an obſtinate engagement, 
he was defeated and taken priſoner, and four- 
teen hundred of his men killed on the field of 
battle. This victory revived the hopes of 
Charles, which, added to the arrival of five 
thouſand men from Scotland, under ths com- 
mand of the ear] of Douglas, inſpired him 
with freſh confidence, Theſe ſuccours ar- 


rived at Kochelle at a very ſeaſonable juncture 


for Charles ; who diſtinguiſhed the Scotch ot- 

ficers, by extraordinary marks of favour. 
Douglas was created duke of Torraine; 
Stuart honoured with the title of baron d' A u- 
bigny, and afterwards created count d' Evreux. 
To crown theſe ſucceſſes, the count de Riche- 
mont, 


. 
A % 


} 


mont, being offended at the conduct of the 
regent, who refuſed to truſt him, with the 
command of the army, feſolved to detach his 
brother, the duke of Bretagne, from the 
Engliſh intereſt, and by the meditation of the 
duke of Savoy, a truce was concluded be- 
twe:n Charles and the duke of Burgundy, for 
the Lion1ois, and Burgundy, which as well as 
the neighbouring provinces of France, were 
greatly diſtreſſed by the interruptions of com- 
res. e | 

While France was thus expoſed to all the 
miſeries and calamities of a civil war; Eng- 


land enjoyed the moſt profound tranquillity, 


The parliament meeting on the twentieth of 
October, a new council was appointed for the 
government of the realm, by the intrigues of 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, who having had 
ſome diſpute with the duke of Glouceſter, 
raiſed an oppoſition in parliament, with a 
view to reftrain the power of the protec- 


tor, by extending that of the council, which 
| this peace might be happily confirmed, by a 


[ . 
a 


was accordingly enhanced. 

This affair being ſettled, the miniſtry ac- 
quainted both houſes with the ſteps they had 
taken, concerning the ranſom of the Scotiſh 
king, and the parliament approved of their 
proceedings. 

A law was enacted, againſt the exporta- 
tion of gold and ſilver, except what was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the troops in France; 
and a ſubſidy granted for the ſupport of the 
war in that country, The duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, and the council, finding that the Scotiſh 
nation had deviated from the ſentiments they 
had maintained under the regency of the duke 
of Albany, and that they diſcovered a ſtrong 
attachment to the intereſt of the French king, 
with a ſpirit that ſeemed to flow from a reſent- 
ment at their own King's captivity, deter- 
mined to reſtore James to his liberty, on ſuch 
terms, as would effectually bind him to the 
cauſe of the Engliſh. 

The Scots, were very ſollicitous for his re- 
ſtcr-tion, as Murdoc, the regent, was deſti- 


rute of every requiſite for that important of- 


fice ; ſeveral propoſals had been made for that 
purpoſe, but without effect, becauſe the Engliſh 


imagined, that by keeping him in captivity, 
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they ſhauld deter his ſubjects from purſuing 


any meaſures ta the prejudice of Englund. 
But time diſcovered, their ertor, and convinced 
them, that the moſt effectual method, to diſ. 
ſolve the alliance between France and Scot- 
land, was to releaſe king James, on ſuch terms, 
as would ſecure his future friendſhip. | 
Safe candudts were therefore granted, to the 
Scotiſh commiſſioners to come to London, to 
treat about their king's d<liverance 3 and the 
biſhops of Durham and Worceſter, the ear! 
of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, the 
lords Nevil, Cornwall, and Chaworth, were 
appointed as deputics to adjuſt the articles, 
They were empowered to agree to the en- 
largement of James, on condition of his pay. 
ing forty thouſand marks, for the expence of 
his maintenance, during his captivity in Eng- 
land; and that he ſhould conſeat to a truce 
with Henry, during which, the two kings 
ſhould not aſſiſt the enemies of each other, 
They were likewiſe deſired to obſerve, that 


| 


marriage between the king of Scotland, and 
ſome Engliſh lady of the blood-royal. The 
firſt conference was held at Yoik, when the 
plenipotentiaries agreed upon the articles of 
the king's releaſe ; and in the ſecond, at Len- 


don, they regulated the manner in which the 


ſum ſhould be paid, together with the quality 
of the hoſtages, to be left by way of {e- 
curity. 

There it was alſo determined, that the king 
of Scotland ſhould eſpouſe Jane of Somerſct, 
ſiſter to the duke of that title, and nicce to 
the duke of Exeter, and the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter ; and that the Engliſh council, ſhould 
abate ten thouſand marks of the ranſom, in 
conſideration of this marriage. Ihen the 
| commiſſioners of both nations ſizned a truce 
for ſeven years, by which James engaged to 
recall his troops from France, before the 
month of May enſuing, though he could not 
vouch for their obedience, This treaty was 
confirmed by parhament, which was adjourned 
to the month of January, and James, alter a 


own Country. 


A. D. 


captivity of ſeventeen - years, returned to his 
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A. D. 1424. During theſe tranſactions, 
the war in France was ſtill carried on with 
various ſucceſs; and there ſeemed no hopes 
of putting an end to the confuſions in that 
kingdom. But the regent, receiving intelli- 
ace that Giraut, one of the officers of 
Charles, had reduced Jury, on the frontiers 
of Normandy, and as this was a place of 
oreat importance, he inſtantly repaired thi- 
ther, in order to recover it, before the enemy 
could have time to put it in a poſture of de-| 
fence.” f 

The ſiege was accordingly undertaken in the 
beginning of July, and Giraut agreed to ſur- 
tender, if not relie ved by the fifteenth of Au- 
ouſt, Charles, apprized of this agreement, 
determined to ſuccour the place, though at 
the hazard of a battle, and immediately col- 
lected an army in La Maine, conſiſting of 
twenty thouſand men, Scots, French, and 
[talians. The command belonged to the earl 
of Buchan, as conſtable of France; but he 
reigned that honour to his father-in-law, the 
the earl of Douglas, whom Charles appoint- 
ed lieutenant-general for the whole kingdom. 

All the nobility, who adhered to Charles, 
repaired to his ſtandard on this occaſion, and 
on the twelfth of Auguſt, marched by the 
walls of Vernueil, then poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
liſh, Next day, came within ſight of the 
regent's army, which was deeply intrenched 
before Ivry, ſo that Douglas, thinking it im- 
prudent to attack them in that ſituation, march- 
ed back towards Vernueil, the gariſon of 
which ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons, ima- 
gining that the Engliſh army was defeated, 
and the ſiege of Ivry raifed, according to the 
report of the meſſenger. | 

The earl of Saliſbury, being informed of 
the enemy's march, joined the regent, with a 
thouſand men at arms, and two thouſand ar- 
chers, which increaſed the number of the Eng- 
iſh to thirteen thouſand veterans, who were 


—— 
——— 


more than a match for the like number of any 


troops in England. Ivry was delivered up, 
according to capitulation, and the next day, 
the duke of Bedford advanced towards Ver- 
nuetl, in order to force the enemy to an en- 
gagement. fa FED 
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When he arrived within a league of their 
camp, he ſent a herald with a defiance, and a 
particular meſſage to Douglas, that he was 
come to dine with him; to which the other 
replied, that he ſhould be welcome, and find 
all things in readineſs. | 
The regent inſtead of advancing to 
the charge, pitched upon an advantageous 
ſpot for the field of battle, flanked by a 
hill, on which he poſted two thouland ar- 
chers, and provided his ſoldiers with ſharp 
ſtakes, to reſiſt the French cavalry, amongſt 
whom he knew there was a great number of 
young noblemen, who would not fail to at- 
tack him on the very ſpot he had choſen for 
his own advantage, and the event ſoon evinced 
the propriety of his conduct. | 

Douglas having reconnoitred the Engliſh 
camp, called a council of war, in which he 
repreſented the danger that would inevitably 
reſult from their beginning the charge, and 
proved it their indiſpenſable duty to avoid an 
engagement, in which there was little proba- 
bility of ſucceeding, and which, if loſt, would 
be greatly detrimental to the king's intereſt. 
This wiſe hint, though approved by the con- 
ſtable, and all the officers of experience, was 
vehemently oppoſed by Aymer, viſcount of 
Narbonne, who treated it as the effect of 
cowardice, and repreſented it as derogatory to 
the honour of the crown and his majeſty's 
arms, to decline an engagement, when they 
were ſo much ſuperior to the enemy in number. 
All the young nobility ſeconded this declara- 
tion, and the council was filled with tumult 
and confuſion ; at length, this young noble- 
man, actuated by a moſt impetuous temerity, 
exclaimed, ©** Let all thoſe who love their ſo- 
vereign, follow me ;** and ruſhing from 
the council, accompanied by thoſe who ap- 
proved his advice, he drew up his men in 
order of battle, and commanded them to ad- 
vance to the charge: 

Douglas, and the conſtable, firding their 
opinion rejected, and their authority con- 
temned, determined to exert their utmoſt ef- 
forts, in the ſupport of thoſe youthful] ad ven- 
turers; or, if that ſhould be impracticable, 
to waſh out with their own blood, the ſtain 
5 X which 
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which had been ſo unjuſtly caſt -upon their 
honour. -  - £70 1 


Accordingly they endeavqured to marſhal 
their troops, but the viſcourſt of Narbonne, 


and his heedleſs aſſociates, had already begun 


their career, and the reſt of the army followed 
them in ſuch a confuſed manner, that they 
could not be brought to any kind of diſcipline, 
while the two chiefs were hurried along with 
the multitude. _ - 1 20 + 
By the time they came within ſight of the 
Engliſh camp, their breath and fpirits were 
almoſt exhauſted, and here the generals once 
more eſſayed to reduce them to order; but 
they jeered at their counſel, and the French 
and Scots ſeemed to vie with each other, in 
ruſhing forward to their own deſtruction. 
The Italians were repulſed by a flight of ar- 
rows from the Engliſh archers, in the very 
beginning of the battle, but the French and 
Scots, charged with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
they diſcomfited one of the wings of the Eng- 
liſh. They even penetrated as far as a barri- 
cade formed in the rear, with the waggons of 
the army, behind which, was a reſerved body 
of archers, who plied them effectually with 
their arrows, When they wheeled, in order 
to charge theſe bowmen on the flanks, they 
found them ſecured by their ſtakes in ſuch a 
manner, as to repel their moſt vigorous efforts, 
while themſelves were ſo overwhelmed with 
ſhowers of arrows, that moſt of them were 
left dead on the ſpot. 

tan while, the main bodies of the army 
encountered with equal fury and obſtinacy, 
and victory remained dubious, till at length, 
the reſerved body of archers, which had rout- 
ed the Italian men at arms, fell upon the flank 
of the Scots, and decided the fate of the 
day. 

Dates and the conſtable, perceiving 
their defeat inevitable, ſcorned to ſurvive the 
diſgrace, and ruſhing into the thickeſt of the 
batte, bravely fell in the midſt of their ene- 
mies, victims to youthful temerity, and fool- 
hardinc's Narbonne, Ventadaur, Graville, 
an Rambouillet, ſhared the ſame fate. 

The other principal officers were ſo dange- 
rouſly wounded, that they could no longer 


ive command, ſo that the men, depriy 

Sr leaders, fought at random, N 
were entirely routed, with a moft terrible 
laughter. The daſtardly Italians, who gif. 
perſed in the beginning of the action, hear. 
ing that the French had gained the victory 
returned for their ſhare of the booty, but nine 
with ſuch a warm reception from the Engliſh 
that not a man would have eſcaped alive, 
had they not been favoured by the approach- 
ing night, | 

Five thouſand Scots and French were flain 
in this battle, and a great number were wound. 
ed and taken; among the laſt, were the ma- 
reſchals Fayette, and Gaucour, and the youn 
duke of Alencon, who had fignalized his 


riſhed with ſuch care by the regent, that he 
recovered of his wounds, which were ex. 
tremely dangerous. Nor did the Engliſh ob- 
tain a bloodleſs victory; inaſmuch as they 
loſt ſeventeen hundred men, who fell in the 
field, and amongſt theſe, ſeveral officers of 
diſtinction. Next day, the duke of Bedford 
laid fiege to Vernueil, which, after a reſiſtance 
of three days, ſurrendered on capitulation, 
In this place, the Engliſh found all the bag: 
gage belonging to the French, Scotiſh, and 
Italian generals, together with the money 
deſtined for the payment of the ſoldiers ; and 
meeting the corpſe of the viſcount Narbonne, 
on the way to interment, they ſeized and hung 
it on a gibbet, becauſe that nobleman had 
been concerned in the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy. 

Having gained this important advantage, 
the regent returned to Paris, to quell an in- 
ſurreEtion that had been raiſed in that city, 
while the earl of Saliſbury reduced the city of 
Mons, St. Suſanne, and Laferté Bernard, and 
finiſhed the conqueſt of La Maine. 

The adherents of Charles, were now ſtruck 
with conſternation, and began to look upon 
his cauſe as deſperate; in a word, every thing 
ſeemed to forbode his api oaching ruin, with 
an event occurred, which averted the impend- 
ing danger, and deprived the Engliſh of 3 
moſt favourable opportunity for compl ting 


the conqueſt of France. Jaquclina, count 
01 


courage, being found ſtill breathing, was che. 


— md. 
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. of Hainault and Holland, and heireſs of theſe 
ovinces, had married John duke of Bra- 
bant, couſin-german to the duke of Burgundy, 
but being averſe to this match, as we have al- 
ready hinted, ſhe made an elopement into 
England, and committed herſelf to the pro- 
tection of the duke of Glouceſter. 
That prince, without waiting for a papal 
diſpenſation, or attempting to gain the conſent 
of the duke of Burgundy, engaged in a con- 
tract of marriage with Jaquelina, and imme- 
ately claimed her paternal dominions. 
- Burgundy, incenſed at this unjuſtifiable pro- 
cedure, perſuaded his couſin, the duke of 
Brabant,” to make refiitance, prevailed on 
many of Jaquelina's ſubjects to eſpouſt the 
cauſe of that prince, ſent a body of troops to 
his ſuccour, and as the duke of Glouceſter 
rſiſted in his reſolution, a war commenced 
in the Low Countries. 

The duk+ of Bedford, perceiving the fatal ef- 
fects of ſuch an unhappy contention, repreſent- 
ed to his brother Glouceſter, the impropriery 
of a rupture at ſuch a ſcaſon, with the duke 
of Burgundy, whoite reſentment, be at th- 
ſame time attempted to mulify z and indeed 
omitted no prudential meature to effect a re 
conciliation between theſe princes; but all his 


good offices were rende ea metfeetual, through | 


the perverſe and contumac 
ceſt:r, | 12 
laſtead, therefore, of improving the im 
portant victory he had obtained a Vernucll, 
he was under a neceſſiiy of returning io E g- 
hund, to attempt, by a perſonal inte; poſition, 
to compromite this fatal and unhappy dil- 
pure, | 
A. D. 1423. But previous to h's de- 
pPartute from France, he gave orders for the 
earl of Saliſbury, to renew his Efiurts to 16- 
duce thoſe places which held ont for the 
French King, in Anjou and Mine. Ac 
cordingly, that nobieman putting himfſeit at 
the head of the few Engliſh forces that could 
be employed in thoſe pa ts, proceeded ſome 
time with amazing ſucceis 
The French were ſo diſpirited by the loſs 
of Vernueil, that they gave up muſt of the 
Places inveſted by the Enguih, The ſtrong 


tous temper of Gluu- 


| 


, 
* 


| 


| 
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caſtles of Beaumont, le Viſcount, Teune, 
Sally, Oſee, Rouſſio, Vaſee, and about twen- 
ty more, were in a few days reduced. At 
laſt, the earl Fiveſted Mans itſelf, the princi- 
pal city of the province, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrength of its fortifications, was 
obliged to ſurrender on capitulation. 

Soon after the regents arrival, the council 
was ſummoned, and that conſummate politi- 
cian, laid before them the ſtate of affairs in 
France, and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours, the ingratitude and perfidy of the count 
de Richemont, and his brother, the duke of 
Bretagne, who had gone over to Charles ; 
war was therefore immediately declared againſt 
them, by public proclamation, The next ob- 
ject of the protector's attention, was the quar- 
rel between his brother, and his. uncle the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, to accommodate which, 
he employed all his influence. 

A. D. 1426. He called a council of the 
nobles, at Sr. Alban's, in order to further a 
reconciliation, ſo indiſpenſably requiſite to the 
preſervaiion of the public peace; but theſe 
attemp's proving ineffectual, the diſpute was 
referred to the decifion of the parliament, 
which was already ſummuncd to meet at Lei— 
ceſter. 

At this meeting, Glouceſter exbibited ar- 
ticles of impeachinent againſt the biſhop, but 
theſe, on examination of a committee, ap— 
pearing frivolous, and wholly proceeding from 
rancour, Wincheſter was acquitied, The par- 
ſiament then exhorted both parties, to lay 
aſide their mutual animoſities; in compliance 
with which advice, they embraced each other 
with the exterior marks of reconciliat: on; but 
the event ſoon proved, that it was merely for- 
mal and deluſive. yy 

The duke of Bedford, wiſely diſfident of 
the continuance of this accommodation, and 
foreſeeing that the Jealt divition in the coun- 
cil, would tend to the picudice of the king's 
intereſt, prevailed o:: his uncle to reſiaa the 
great ſral, wh:ch was given to the biſhop of 
London; anden conſideration of this cencefe 
fon, the duke promiſed to uſc his influcnet in 
procu ing DIM a cri 's hat, WHICH Was at- 
terwards actually obtained. a 
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la this ſeſſion, which was called the parlia- 
ment of Batts, becauſe the retinues of the 
members, being prohibited from carrying 
arms, provided themſelves wth clubs and 
ſtaves 3 the neceſlary ſupplies were granted, 
for maintaining the war. with France; a ſta- 
tute was enacted againſt the exportation of 
ſheep, without the king's licence; and other 
regulations were made for the encouragement 
of agriculture, and maintaining the liberty of 
the ſubject. 7 

The protector reſtored to John Mowbray, 
the title of duke of Norfolk, of which he 
had been deprived in the reign of Richard II. 
and created forty knights, at the head of whom, 


was the duke of York, heir of blood to Mor- 


timer, earl of Marche, who lately died in 


Ireland, without iſſue. 


During theſe tranſactions in England, Riche- 


mont, who ſucceeded the earl of Buchan, in 


the office of conſtable, collected an army of 


twenty thouſand men in Bretagne, and ad- 
vancing into Normandy, reduced Pontorſon; 
and afterwards inveſted St. James de Beuvron, 
which was gallantly defended by a numerous 
gariſon of Engliſh troops. 
He expected a ſupply of money from De 
Giac, principal officer of the exchequer; but 
that miniſter, imagining that ſucceſs in this 
enterprize would render him inſolent and deſ- 
potic, determined to diſappoint him in his ex- 
pectation. This diſappointment, added to the 
daily diminution of his army, through deſer- 
tion, and the apprehenſion of failure in his firſt 
military enterprize, wrought the conſtable to 
a degree of indignation, bordering on frenzy. 

At length, being alarmed with a falſe re- 
port, that the enemy was on their march to 
relieve the place, he was reſolved to give the 
aſſault, though the breach was extremely dif- 
ficult, and detached two thouſand men on 
the road to Avranche, in order to employ the 
Eng'ith, ſhould they come up during the 
attac K. 

Ths diſpoſition being made, he ſtormed 
the breach with great fury; but was ſo warm- 
ly r-ceived, that he almoſt deſpaired of car- 
1yiag the place by aſſiult. The detached 
body ſecing no enemy approaching, deſerted 


their ſituation, and returned to the camp, de- 
ſirous of ſharing in the glory and ſpoils of the 
day; but were ſo precipitate in their advances 
that the aſſailants concluded, they were — 
pulſed by the Engliſh army, and were inſtant- 
ly, by that means, thrown into diſorder, 

They immediately abandoned the enter. 

prize, and ſuch was the conſternation that pre- 
vailed amongit them, that all the conſtable's at. 
tempts to rally them, proved ineffectual. The 
inveſted, obſerving their confuſion, made 3 
furious fally, and fell on them with ſuch im. 
petuolity, that they fled with precipitation, 
leaving their baggage and artillery, in the 
hands of the Engliſh. 
This diſgrace was extremely mortiſying to 
the conſtable, and ſo exaſperated him againſt 
De Giac, that he vowed revenge againſt him, 
and executed it the very firſt opportunity, 
Accordingly, at the expiration of the cam- 
paign, he returned to court, where he cauſed 
De Giac to be ſtrangled in his bed, and his 
body thrown into the Loire, declaring pub- 
lickly, he would treat in the ſame manner, 
any man who ſhould preſume to engroſs the 
king's favour ; in verification of which, the 
ſucceſſor of De Giac, was in a few days al- 
ſaſſinated, by the direction of this ferocious 
conſtable, who would ſuffer none but his own 
creatures and dependants, to reſide at court. 
The French king was ſo incenſed at his inſo- 
lence and preſumption, that he not only re- 
fuſed him admittance to his preſence, but 
trembled with rage, at the very mention of 
his name, though ſuch was the deſperate ſitu- 
ation of his affairs, that he depended on his 
army of Bretons as his only reſource, and 
therefore could not proceed to rigorous mea- 
ſure againſt Richemont. 

The earl of Warwick, who commanded 
the Engliſh forces in the regent's abſence, had 
inveſted Montagris, with an army of three 
thouſand men, and the place was reduced to 
the laſt excremity, when the baſtard of Or- 
leans, reſolved to march to its relief. 

This general, who was natural ſon to the 
late duke of Orleans, and wo afterwards ac- 
quired ſuch renown, under the title of the 
count de Dunois, buldly approached the Eng- 
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im camp, with a body of no more than ſix- 
teen hundred men; and with theſe he attacked 
the enemy with ſuch impetuoſity, that he not 
only forced his way into the place, but even 
gave ſo ſevere a blow to the Engliſh, as ob- 
Iged the earl of Warwick to abandon the 
hege, This was the firſt proof of the mili- 
tary genius of Dunois, and laid the founda- 
tion of that high character, which he after- 
wards attained; though it was followed by no 
operation of conſequence, for both ſides were 
ſo weakened, that they thought it expedient 
to act on the defenſive only. 

A. D. 1427. The duke of Bedford was 

ſtill in England, where he at laſt found means, 
to detach his brother from proſecuting the 
claims of his wife Jaquelina, who had been 
divorced from him, by a ſentence from the 
pope. Having ſettled this important affair, 
he returned to France, accompanied by his un- 
cle, the biſhop of Wincheſter, who, accord- 
ing to promiſe, received the cardinal's hat at 
Calais, with great ſolemnity. 
In the mean time, the court of France was 
more and more diſtracted, by diſſentions a- 
mong the miniſtry and nobility. Le Tre- 
mouille, had now engroſſed the king's fa- 
vour, and tho* he had formerly maintained a 
fnendſhip with the conſtable, he no ſooner 
ſucceeded to the management of the finances, 
than he varied his behaviour towards Riche- 
mont, and increaſed the king's averſion to 
that miniſter, 

This behaviour, induced the other courti- 
ers, who entertained high notions of Riche- 
mont's political capacy, and looked on him, 
4 alone capable of retrieving the ruined af- 
fairs of France, to enter into a conſpiracy 
ainſt the life of Tremouille. 
The counts of Clermont, and La Marche, 
were at the head of the aſſociation, and aſſem- 
bled a body of forces, with which they en- 
deavoured to ſurprize him at Bourges; but 
underſtanding that he had followed the king 
to Loſches, they reſolved to ſeize his two 
Creatures, La Borde, and De Prie, who fled 
tor refuge to the great Tower, which was 
immediately inveſted. F 
. De Prie was killed fighting in his own de- 
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fence, but the other, held out, till relieved by 
the king in perſon. This quarrel degenerated 
into a civil war, which raged ſeveral months, 
and was at length terminated by the interpo- 
ſition of the duke d' Alencon, who had been 
taken at the battle of Vernueil, and lately ran- 
ſomed for two hundred thouſand crowns ; but 
by this time the conſtable had retired in dif- 
guſt, to Vannes, and Charles had little reaſon 
to expect any advantages from his future ſer · 


vices. 
The diſtractions which prevailed in the 


French court, determined the regent to at- 
tempt an undertaking, which, if crowned 
with ſucceſs, would give a fatal blow to the 
affairs of Charles, and pave the way for the 
final reduction of his kingdom. He took 
the field at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
in order to attack Bretagne, which he threat- 
ed to deſtroy. 
The duke, alarmed at this menace, diſ- 
patched an embaſſy to the regent, ſoliciting 
peace on his own terms; and it was accord- 
ingly granted, on condition of his ſwearing to 
fulfil the articles ſtipulated on his part, at the 
concluſion of the peace of Troye, and to do 
homage to young Henry, whenever it ſhould 
be required, | 
This tranſaction was highly agreeable to 
both parties ; as the duke of Bretagne could 
not reaſonably expect ſuch moderation on the 
part of Bedford, who was deſirous of de- 
taching ſo important an aliy from the French 
intereſt, | e 
A. D. 1428. The conqueſt of France 
now ſeemed an eaſy acquiſition, as the mili- 
tary ſtrength of Charles was now exhauſted, 
and he had lately devoted himſelf to luxury 
and indolence, as if he had laid aſide all 
thoughts of oppoſing the progrels of the 


enemy. | 
The earl of Warwick had returned to 


England, and was appointed governor to the 
king, in the room of the duke of Exeter, 
lately deceaſed, and the ear] of Saliſbury ar- 
rived in France, with a reinforcement of five 
thouſand men, which he had levied at his o 
expence in England in conſequence of an 


agreement with the council. 
Imme— 
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- Immediately on his arriyal at Paris, the re- he obſerved the poſture of the enemy from 2 de 
ro 
al. 


conferred on him the command of an window; but his death did not in the leaſt in. 
army, conſiſting of Bxteen, thouſand men, ip | terrupt the ſiege, which was carried on with 
order to reduce all the places on this ſide of | the ſame vigour, under the direction of the | 
the Loire, and utterly expel Charles from the | carl of Suffolk, aflifled by the famous Tal. tr 
northern provinces, The earl accordingly ad- bot, one of the moſt accompliſhed generals vi 
vanced from Paris, attended by the earl of | which the age produced. Four months had an 
Suffolk, the lord Talbot, Sir John Faſtolfe, | already been ſpent in continual ſallies and at- ye 
ö and other experienced officers, and reduced all | tacks, when the regent ordered a convoy of th 
1 the towns that lay in his way to Orleans, which | ſalt 6h to be ſent from Paris, for the ule of ler 
he inveſted on the twelfth of October. By | the beſiegers in Lent, eſcorted by a detach. to 


theſe operations, the French were well ap- | ment of ſeventeen hundred men, under the ſer 
prized of the deſign of the Engliſh, and | command of Sir John Faſtolfe, an officer of at 
therefore took care to demoliſh the ſuburbs, | great valour and experience. ch 
the huts, and whatever might conduce to the A. D. 1429. Charles, being apprized of vil 
ſhelter or ſubſiſtence of the enemy. the day, on which he propoſed to {et out, ex 

As the retention of Orleans, was of moſt | ordered the count de Clermont, to attack him re\ 
momentous conſequence to the intereſt of their | with four thouſand men on his way to Or. It 
maſter, they determined to defend it with | leans ; which command was executed on the ed 
their lateſt breath. In ſhort, both the aſſail- twelfth of February, at Rouvrai and St. Den- ſhe 
ants and defenders, ſeemed inſpired with a | nis. Faſtolfe on intelligence of their approach, ſen 


ſenſe of honour, and deſire of fame, and | poſted his men behind a barricade of waggons, ne 
feats of chivalry were daily atchie ved. The | where they withſtood the firſt attack of the wh 


earl of Saliſbury, in order to deprive the place | enemy, who charged them with great fury ; do 
of all poſſibility of relief, ordered ſixty ſmall but inſtead of forcing the intrenchment, they the 
forts or redoubts, to be erected round it, fix | were ſo warmly received, that great diſorder acc 
of which were more conſiderable than the reſt, | enfued, which the Engliſh general obſerving, nat 
for commanding the principal avenues of the | ordered openings to be made in the barricade, | 
place, and theſe were ſupplied with artillery, | tbrough which his men charged the enemy, on 
by which they were inceſſantly battered. | before they could rally, and defeated them the 

The deſtitute circumſtances of Charles, | with great ſlaughter. | Lair 
would not admit of his raiſing the ſiege; but In this action which was called the battle not 
he found means to elude the vigilance of the | of Herrings, one hundred and twenty noble- lati 
Engliſh, and introduce ſuccours from time to men, and officers of diſtinction were lain, pro 
time, ſo that the gariſon, which originally | beſides a great number of private men, bot and 
conſiſted of twelve hundred men, was by the | the baſtard of Orleans, who had joined Cler- cou 
cloſe of December, augmented to three thou- | mont on this occaſion, retreated to the town Was 
ſand, and the number of the beſiegers, in- | with four hundred in good order, cou 
creaſed to three and twenty thouſand, by re- This overthrow fo diſpirited the French \ 
inforcements received from the regent. © king, that he began to deſpair of retrieving eve 


The bulwark of Tournelle, being damaged | his ruined fortunes, but, that he might neg- ſub! 
by the canoon of the beſiegers, was ſet on fire |le& no expedient which might conduce to the pto 
by the defendants, but the flames were extin- | preſervation of Orleans; he diſpatched Xain- this 
guiſhed by the Engliſh, who made a lodge- | trailles to the regent at Paris, to propoſe that lent 

ment in that poſt, and at the ſame time took the | the city might be ſequeſtered in the hands of imp 
tower of the bridge, whence they overlooked | the duke of Burgundy, till the expiration of iſ tbe 
the whole city. In this place, the earl of | the war. The duke of Burgundy rejc&ting dier 
Saliſbury was killed by a cannon ball, while | this propoſal ; the king had determined und 
| | decline 


. 
a decline all furgher oppoſition, and retire in- The project ſucceeding thus to adatirations 
A to Dauphine, when his affairs were reſtored by | ſhe aſſumed the martial attire of a man, and 
th an amazing revolution, - | demanded as the inſtrument of her future vic- 
he About the latter end of February, a coun- | tories, a particular ſword, from the tomb of a 
l. ty girl, called Joan of Arc, a native of the | renowned knight, in the church of St. Cathe- 
als village of Danremy, repaired to Vaucouleurs, | rine de Fierbois. Thus arrayed, Joan was ſent 
ad and addreſſed herſelf ro Baudricourt the go- | to Blois, where on her arrival, ſhe ordered a 
at yernor of that place, offering in the name of | white ſtandard bordered with a fringe of 
of the ſupreme Creator, to raiſe the ſiege of Or- | gold, and embroidered with fleurs-de-lis, with 
of Jeans, and conduct Charles to Rheims, there | a picture of gold in the middle, and other re- 
þ. to be crowned and anointed, The governor | ligious devices to be formed, and conſecrated. 
the ſent this woman to the king, who then reſided As ſoon as ſhe approached the gate of Bur- 
of at Chinon; and whether ſhe was really an en- gundy, the gariſon made a ſally in her favour, 
thuſiaſt, who thought herſelf actuated by di- | and after a long and deſperate engagement, the 
of vine inſpiration, or uſed as an inſtrument to | Engliſh were defeated, and Joan entered the 
ut, execute a project concerted by the court, to | city of Orleans amidſt the ſhouts and acclama- 
Im revive the declining ſtate of the French nation, | tions of the people, who were now convinced 
Or- it appears from the reſult, that ſhe was eſteem- of her divine miſſion, „ | 
the ed as more than human. It is alledged, that That the ardour of this impreſſion might 
en- ſhe was no ſooner admitted into the royal pre- not be damped, ſhe on the fourth of May, 
ch, ſence, than ſhe knew the king whom ſhe had | aſſaulted the fort of St. Loup, which was one 
"ns, never ſeen before, notwithſtanding a diſguiſe | of thoſe the Engliſh had built, for the block- 
the which he aſſumed to deceive her; and that the | ade of the place, and after an obſtinate dif- 
ry ; doctors of theology being ordered to examine | pute took it [word in hand, againſt a gariſon 
hey the authenticity of her miſſion with the utmoſt | of twelve hundred men, four hundred of whom 
rder accuracy, pronounced it divine and ſuper- were lain on the ſpot, In two days after, ſhe 
ing, natural. attacked the fort of St. John, where ſhe met 
ade, The parliament of Poitiers were wrought | with very little oppoſition from the Engliſh, 
my, on to embrace the ſame abſurd opinion; and | who had almoſt abandoned it before her ap- 
hem the king reported, that ſhe had explored cer- | proach, | | 00 48 
tain intricacies and fecrets, which ſhe could Thence ſhe proceeded againſt the fort of 
attle not poſſibly have done, without divine reve- London, which was the ſtrongeſt of the whole 
zble- lation. Without doubt, theſ- prodigies were | number, and took it by aſſault, after a very 
lain, propagated in order to impoſe on the vulzar, | deſperate action. Encouraged by this ſuccels, 
bat and as Joan had reſided two months at Vau-.| ſhe led her troops directly againſt the fort of 


Cler- 


(OWN 


couleurs, it 1s realonable to think the whole 
was a plot concerted between her and the 
court, 
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Tournelles, but as night approached, was 
obliged to defer the attack, till next morning, 
when ſhe began the aſſault, which continued 


ench Whatever might have been the cauſe of this | fourteen hou:s without intermiſſion, | 
ing event, the effect was happily preventive of the The French were repulſed four ſeveral times, 
neg- ſubverſion of the French monarchy. The | and as often returned to the charge, under the 
o the people were in general prejudiced in favour of | conduct of Joan of Arc, who though wound- 
L ain- this female warrior, and believed her expreſly | ed in the neck with an arrow, maintained the 


that MW fent from heaven, to reſcue the kingdom from | fight with amazing intrepidity; till at length 
1s of MW impending deſtruction. Joan was accordingly | the fort was taken, and fix hundred of the 
on of the object of univerſal adoration, and the ſol- | garriſon put to the ſword, Such a ſeries of 
ting diers were impatient to retrieve their honour | misfortunes filled the Engliſh with terror and 
d to under the auſpices of this celeſtial Amazon. | coniternation, Though they could not be- 
ecline lie ve 
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lieve the divinity of Joan's miſſion, they were | 


perſuaded that ſhe was actuated by ſome ſuper- 
natural power, and therefore imagined that 
ſhew as an inſtrument of the devil. 

The common ſoldiers were ſtruck with an 
unaccountable panic, and trembled at the very 
apprehenſion of being led againſt this tremen- 


dous inchantreſs; ſo that the earl of Suffolk, 


finding it impoſſible to carry on the operations of 
the ſiege, abandoned the enter prize, after having 
lain before the place upwards of ſeven months. 
The very generals ſeemed to be ſtupiped with 
terror, for inſtead of keeping their forces to- 
gether in a body, till they ſhould have recover- 
ed from their amazement; they diſtributed 
great part of them, in places they had taken 
near the Loire, and retired with the reſt to a 
great diſtance, ſo that the enemy had an op- 

tunity to reduce the towns and caſtles 
which they had thus gariſoned. 

The earl of Suffolk ſeems to have been in- 
fected with the general panic, for he had im- 
prudently thrown himſelf with four hundred 
men only, into Gergeau, where he was obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, and all the other 
places, except Burgency, were again ſubjected 
to the dominion of Charles, who now deter- 
mined to be crowned at Rheims, though that 
city was {till in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 
But this enterprize, he thought proper to de- 
cline, until he ſhould have reduced Beaugency, 
which he immediately beſieged, and while he 
was engaged in this undertaking, he was join- 
ed by the conſtable of Richemont, who being 
informed of his ſucceſs, laid aſide his reſent- 
ment, and raiſed a body of twelve hundred 
horſe, and as many thouſand infantry in Bre- 
tagne, for his ſervice, 

This place being taken, Charles, by the 
advice of his council, advanced into Beauce, 
againſt the remainder of the Engliſh army, 
conſiſting of about fix thouſand men, encamp- 
ed near Patay, under the conduct of Talbot, 


who had ſucceeded to the command after the 


captivity of Suffolk. The French attacked 
them with ſuch impetuoſity, that the greater 


part fled without making the leaſt reſiſtance, | 


and Sir John Faſtolfe was hurried away in the 
midſt of the fugitives. 


The lords Talbot, Scales, and Hungerford 
maintained the fight with great bravery, till 


being overpower*d by numbers, and two thou- 


ſand of their men flain on the field; they 
were abliged to yield to the fortune of the Gay, 
and were taken priſoners, together with Sir 
Thomas Rampſton, and other officers of 
diſtinction. Soon alter, Charles reduced Jen. 
ville, a ſtrong place in the neighbourhood of 
Patay, and all the caſtles that held for Henry, 
about Orleans, were abandoned by the de. 
fendants, who retired towards Paris. 

This reverſion of fortune had ſo much al. 
tered the ſtate of affairs in the Engliſh intereſt, 
that the regent was obliged to confine himſelf 
within the walls of Paris, while Charles was daily 
gaining ſome freſh acceſſion of ſtrength, His 
brother- in-law, Lewis III. duke gf Anjou, and 
king of Sicily, joined him with a reinforce. 
ment, and ſome excellent officers, whom he 
had lately brought back from Italy, fo that 
when he muſtered his army at Gien, it 
amounted to fifteen thouſand fighting men, 
five of which he ſent off in two detachments, 
one under the conſtable, to attempt the re- 
duction of Normandy, and the other to make 
an incurſion into Guienne, under the command 
of the count de Pedriac. 

Charles, himſelf, at the head of the remain- 
ing ten thouſand, directed his march towards 
Rheims, and in his route received the ſubmil- 
ſion of Troye and Chalons, while the inha- 
bitants of Auxerre engaged to follow the ex- 
ample of the principal crowns of Champagne. 
The citizens of Rheims expelled the Engliſh 
gariſons, and ſent deputies with their keys to 
Charles, who entered the city in triumph, and 
was conſecrated with great ſolemnity. 

W hen the ceremony was finiſhed, the Maid 
of Orleans deſired leave to retire, alledging, 
that ſhe had now accompliſhed the deſign of 
her miſſion, but by the importunity of the 
king, ſhe was at length prevailed on to (tay. 

During theſe tranſactions in France, the 
court of England was embroiled by a revival 
of the quarrel between the duke of Glouceſter, 
and the cardinal biſhop of Wincheſter. The 


behaviour of this prelate, naturally p:oud and 


infolent, was become altogether * 
ince 
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humble his pride, would not Ge him to 
officiate at the feſtival of St. George, patron 
of the order of the garter, though prelate of 
that order, in quality of biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Next day he appeared in council; and demand- 
ed the reaſon, why he was deprived of his 
right? but the council informed him, that 
ſuch an extenſive power in the hands of a ſub- 
jet, would tend to the prejudice of the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and they were there- 
fore determined to peſiſt in their reſolution. _ 

This diſappointment was a ſenſible mortifi- 
cation to the cardinal, as it ſhewed the weak- 
neſs of his own intereſt, and afforded matter of 
ttiumph to his enemy; but he was ſoon con- 
ſoled for the diſgrace, by a bull from the pope, 
appointing him his legate in Germany, and 
general of a cruſade againſt the Bohemian he- 
retics, who were denominated Huſſites. He 
had no ſooner obtained this commiſſion, than 
he applied to the council for leave to raiſe 
a body of five hundred lances, and as many 
thouſand archers for that purpoſe; and his de- 
mand being granted, under certain limitations, 
he began his levies with equal diligence and 
ſucceſs. | 

Meanwhile, intelligence of the battle of 
Patay being received in England, the council 
iſſued immediate orders for levying a new 
army, under the command of Sir John Rad- 
cliff, but as the men were deterred from en- 
liſting, through fear of the Maid of Orleans, 
they were obliged to make a new agreement 
with the cardinal, who engaged to ſerve with 
his troops in France, till the end of Decem- 
ber, provided they ſhould not be employed in 
any ſiege. : 

Soon after this agreement, Garter, king at 
arms, arrived with letters from the regent, en- 
treating the council to ſend over a reinforce- 
ment with all poſſible expedition, and deſiring 
thar the king might paſs over to the continent, 
and be conlecrated in Paris. 

The council were convinced of the expedi- 
ency of this meaſure, as Henry was now in the 
eighth year of his age; but at the ſame time 
reſolved, that he ſhould firſt be crowned king 
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ance his elevation, and the duke in order to 


of England. That ceremony was according- 
ly performed on the ſixth of November, and 
then the parliament, which aſſembled on that 
occaſion, ordained, that the dignity of protector 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and the duke be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of the king's firſt counſellor. 
While the Engliſh council were thus making 
preparations for the king's voyage, the duke 
of Bedford repaired to Picardy, where he in- 
tended to wait for the ſuccours from England; 
and Charles in the mean time, reduced Soiſſons, 
Provins, Chateau- Thierry, Creſſi, and ſeveral 
other places. The regent having at length 
received the reinforcement belonging to the 
cardinal, directed his march towards Creſſi, in 
hopes of bringing the enemy to an engagement; 
and in a few days, the two armies came in 
light of each other, in a large plain, where 
Bedford, who had but few horſe, pitched up- 
on an advantageous poſt, hoping that the 
French, with their uſual temerity, would at- 
tack him at all adventures. But he was diſ- 
appointed in his expectations, for Charles, 
grown wiſe by experience, forbore to attack 
him in his entrenchments; but after having in 
vain attempted to divert the Engliſh from 
their advantageous ſituation, he decamped in 
order to purſue his conqueſts ; and the regent, 
who followed him with an intention of giving 
him battle, if a favourable opportunity ſhould 
offer, had the mortification to ſee him admit- 
ted into Senlis, and nine other places of im- 
portance, from which the Engliſh gariſons had 
been withdrawn, 1 
To add to his concern, the conſtable de 
Richemont, who had invaded Normandy, re- 
duced and laid waſte the whole province. The 
duke, alarmed at the loſs of a country, from 
whence he derived great part of his ſuccours, 
haſtened thither, and expelled him from that 
dutchy; but in his abſence, Charles made an 
attempt upon the city of Paris. | 
Having poſted his army on Montmartre, 
he publiſhed an amneſty in favour of the Pa- 
riſians; perſuaded, that either awed by his 
conqueſts, or allured by his clemency, they 
would expel the Engliſh forces, and receive 
him with open arms; but the regent, by wiſe 
Precautions, 
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precautions, fruſtrated his 'Gefigns. He then | hearing the agreeabfe"tiews of her being taken 
attacked St. Honere, but his tropps were te.] purchaſed her of the count for a valuable con- 


pulfed with great laughter, apd the Maid of | fideration.”* | 


* 


Orleans being wounded, was thrown into a] When the place was reduced to extremity 
ditch, where ſhe lay for ſome time, ſuppoſed to] it received a conſiderable reinforcement of 
be dead, till the was drawn cut in the night and | troops, proviſions and ſtores, ſo that de Ligoy 
found to be alive. Charles, difappointed' in | deſpairing of ſucceſs, raiſed the ſiege, and re. 
this attempt, retired to Bourges, where he tired into Artois. As Joan of Arc had been 
paſſed rhe winter, and the regent returned to | the cauſe of that amazing revolution, which 
Paris, from whence, in the beginning of the had almoſt ruined the Engliſh intereſt in 

r, he ſent out detachments, which took | France, the duke determined to undeceive the 
t. Dennis and Lagni by ſtorm. world, with reſpect to the divinity of her 

A.D. 1430. The revolution of affairs in| miſſion, hoping by this means to revive the 
France, Rtill excited murmurs and diſcontent | drooping ſpirits of his countrymen, and depriye 
in England, and was imputed to various] the enemy of thoſe advantages, that had re. 
cauſes, according as individuals were reſpec- | ſulted from this ridiculous but ſucceſsful delu- 
tively attached. Henry arnved about the lat- | ſion. | . 5 
ter end of April, at Calais, whence he repaired | With this view he ſent her to Rouen, to be 
to Rouen, where he ſpent the ſummer, until | tried for witchcraft, and after a tedious exami- 
the neceſſary preparations could be made for | nation, the eccleſiaſtical judges condemned her 
the ceremony of his coronation at Paris, which | as an Heretic to do penance all the reſt of her 
was performed on the ſeventeenth of Decem: | life on bread and water, Soon after, the ſame 

ber, with great ſolemnity and magnificence. [jadges, on pretence that ſhe had relapſed into 

In the mean time, the duke of Burgundy | her former errors, delivered her over to the 
ente;ed France, at the head of a powerful | fecular arm to be burnt alive, and this cruel 
army, with which he reduced Torcy and | ſentence was executed on her in the old market. 
Soiſſons, and then inveſted Compeigne, de- place of Rouen, on the thirtieth of May. 
fended by Flavy with a numerous gariſon, | The fate of Joan, as might naturally be ex- 

well provided with ſtores and ammunition, pected, was very prejudicial to the affairs of 

| On the firſt news of this enterprize, the Maid | Charles, who was now ſo diſtreſſed for want of 
of Orleans and Xaintrailles, threw themfelves | money, that he could not ſupport an army in 
into the place, to the great chagrin of the go- | the field. . Nor were the affairs of Henry in a 
vernor, who could not endure to be deprived | much better ſituation ; for his French ſubjects 
of any part of the glory that might be acquired | were exhauſted, as well as generally averſe to 
in the defence. On the twenty-fifth of May, | his title and government, and the people of 
Joan made a fally, and fought with her wonted | England were weary of a war which ſeemed 
reſolution, but being forced to retire, ſhe put | to be as endleſs as it was expenſive. The king 
herſelf in the rear, in order to cover the retreat | returned to Rouen, and was thence conveyed 
of her troops. to England. 

Having effected this ſervice, ſhe endea- In the mean time, the war in France was 
voured to follow them into the city, but found | carried on with various ſucceſſes, and ſeveral 
the gates ſhut, and the bridge drawn up, by | petty caſtles taken by each party, 
order of the governor, who jealous of her] A. D. 1432. The animoſity between the 
reputation, is ſaid to have taken this baſe | cardinal and the duke of Glouceſter ſtill con- 
method of betraying her into the hands of the | tinued, but the former found means to attach 

beſiegers. Finding her eſcape impracticable, the parliament to his intereſt, ſo as to obtain 4 
ſhe ſurrendered to the baftard of Vendome, | triumph over his adverſary. The attention of 
who delivered her to the count de Ligny, ge- | the parliament was ſo much engroſſed by the 
neral of the Burgundian troops. The regent frivolous diſputes of thele two ambitious rivals, 


that 
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that the proſeeution of the war in France was | 
| entirely neglected, though the preſent juncture 


ifforded them a fair opportunity of repairing 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained, ' and retrieving 
the credit of their arms. Charles ſquandered 
his time in the embraces of his miſtreſs, 
Agnes Sorrel, and left the care of his moſt 
important concerns to his miniſters and ge- 
—_ 3 | 
1 prince of this indolent diſpoſition, could 
got have been a formidable enemy to Bedford, 
had he been ſufficiently reinforced from Eng- 
und. But as theſe had been witheld a conſi- 
derable time, he was under a neceſſity of de- 
wing their places of the gariſons, and leaving 
them expoſed to every attempt of the enemy. 


By this ſtrange conduct, no event of im- 


tance occurred till the<thirteenth of No- 
vember, when Anne of Burgundy, dutcheſs 
of Bedford, refigned her breath. This inci- 
dent not only affected her huſband in particu- 
ar, but the nation in general, as it intirely 
diſſolved that bond of union which ſubſiſted 
between the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, 
and the mutual animoſity which ſucceeded 
their friendſhip, was fatal to the Engliſh in- 
tereſt, | 
A. D. 1433. In the beginning of the year, 
there was a dangerous inſurrection of the pea- 
ſints in Normandy, who taking up arms, to 
the number of ſixty thouſand, two thirds of 
theſe invaded the Vexin, and the remainder 
attacked Caen, which, together with Har- 
fleur, Dieppe and Lillebonne, they ſoon re- 
duced. The earl of Arundel, - immediately 
on intelligence of this inſurrection, advanced 
againſt thoſe who had fallen into the Vexin, 
and attacking them in the night, obtained an 
eaſy victory. 

The reduction of thoſe in Caen, might have 
been more difficult, as they were headed by 
an officer of approved valour; but they were 
ſo terrified at the fate of their companions, 
that they immediately diſperſed. The ma- 


reſchal de Ricux with a few of the moſt cou- 
ragious, threw himſclt into Dieppe, which, 
together with Harfleur, was ſtill in the hands 
of Charles, though Arundel reduced Caen and 
Lillebonne. 


The council of England were 


649 
more deſirous of peace than of engaging in 
any new meaſures for retrieving the lofſts the 
king had ſuſtained in France; and the duke 
of Orleans, who till remained a priſoner at 
London, had offered to exert his utmoſt en- 
deavours in effecting a treaty, on which all his 
hopes of liberty depended. 4208 

He propoſed, that the queen dowager © 


Sicily, her ſon Charles of Anjou, the duke 
of Breta 


gne, with his brothers the counts of 
Richemont and St. Giles, ſeveral other noble- 
men, and the archbiſhop of Paris, ſhould meet 
the plenipotentiaries of England, in any place 
pitched on by the Engliſh council, and defired 
permiſſion to affiſt at the congreſs, in order to 
forward the negotiation, ITE, 

At the ſame time, he produced a ſet of ar- 
ticles, which were ſo much for the advantage 
of England, that the council embraced his 
propoſal, and he ſigned, ſealed, and ſwore to 
the performance of the treaty he had projected. 
Safe conducts were granted to the queen 
dowager of Sicily, and the other perſons men- 
tioned in the propoſal, the conference was 
to be held in the month of October, and the 
council appointed commiſſioners to treat with 
the plenipotentiaries of Charles. | 

The duke of Orleans maintained a ſecret 
correſpondence with Charles, whoſe defi 
was to impoſe on the council of England, 
The articles of a ſeparate peace between 
Charles and the duke _of Burgundy were al- 
ready ſettled through the mediation of the 
conſtable of Richemont, who had an inter- 
view with the duke of Nevers, on pretence 
of compromiſing a diſpute between that prince 
and the count de Clermonr, and nothing re- 
mained but to ratify the treaty. | 

With this view, they propoſed a congreſs 
for ſettling a general peace, aſſured that the 
Engliſh would reject the terms that would be 
offered, and that their refuſal would afford 
the duke a plauſible pretence for making a 
ſeparate agreement. To this motive we may 
juſtly aſcribe, the magnificent promiſes made 
by the duke of Orleans to the king of Eng- 
land, in caſe the negotiation ſhould prove 
abortive, They were perſuaded that TAY 


| would more forcibly induce Henry*s counc 


to 


1 
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to agree to the congreſs propoſed, than the 
hope of its tendency to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, even though it proved abortive; and 
the duke of Bedford as well as the council, 
being ignorant of the project concerted, Charles 
and the duke of Burgundy, were the more 
caſily trapaned. ; 

A. D. 1434. As ſoon as they agreed to 
the conference, the duke of Burgundy, who 
ſtill affected an adherence to the Engliſh mo- 
narch managed matters ſo artfully, that in- 
ſtead of Calais, they appointed Arras for the 
place of meeting; to which all the parties 
concerned, propoſed to ſend their ambaſſa- 
dors. The approaching congreſs attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and there was ſcarce- 
ly a ſovereign prince, but what ſent ambaſſa- 
dots, to aſſiſt at it. The cardinal at St. Croix 
repreſented his holineſs, while the cardinals of 
Cyprus and Arles, appeared for the council 
of Baſil. Charles ſent ſeventeen plenipoten- 
tiaries, at the head of whom was the conſta- 
ble of Richemont; and Henry appointed 
twenty-ſeven for France and England, of 
whom the duke of Burgundy was chief. 

This circumſtance plainly proves, that the 
Engliſh council entertained no ſuſpicion of 
the perfidy of this prince; but they ſoon re- 
ceived intelligence that he had ſollicited of the 
pope, abſolution from the oath he had taken 
to the late king. When they wrote to his ho- 
lineſs on the ſubject, he declared that no 
French prince had applied to him for ſuch an 
indulgence, and that for the future, he would 
obſerve ſuch conduct as would obviate all 
cauſe of offence to the king of England. 
The conferences were opened on the fitth of 
Auguſt, when the ambaſſadors of Charles, 
offered to cede to Henry all Normandy, and 
Guienne, provided he would renounce his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of France, and ſwear fealty 
for theſe two provinces. The Engliſh com- 
miſſaries, equally ſurprized and enraged at a 


propoſal ſo inconſiſtent with the articles agreed | ſo incenſed at the defection of the duke of 


upon with the duke of Orleans, broke off 
the conference, and retired without condeſ- 
cending to give an anſwer. Their abrupt de- 
parture furniſhed the duke of Burgundy with 
a pretext for concluding a ſeparate agreement, 


| 


the ſame dignity, managed his intrigues in 
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The pope's legate ablolved him from all the 
oaths he had taken to Henry V. and his treat 
with Charles was ſoon confirmed, as all +6 
articles had been previouſly ſettled. Iſabella 
queen dowager of France, obſerving the great 
ſucceſs of her ſon Charles, againſt whom ſhe 
maintained an implacable reſentment, and the 
declining ſtate of the Engliſh intereſt, died at 
Paris, of vexation, very little regretted by 
the French, who conſidered her as the princi- 
al cauſe of the ruin of the kingdom, 

Indeed her demiſe could not materially af. 
fect either party, but the caſe was wholly the 
reverſe reſpecting the regent, who died x 
Rouen on the fourteenth of September, uni. 
verſally lamented by the Engliſh, who conf. 
dered him not only as the chief ſupport of 
their intereſt in France, but an honour to the 
country that gave him birth, 

A. D. 1435. From a retroſpect of the ad- 
miniſtration and tranſactions of this prince, 
we ſhall be able to form his character, which 
for patriotiſm and heroiſm, equals the moſt 
celebrated in hiſtory, as he poſſc ſſed in an 
eminent degree, every quality requilite to 
compoſe an able ſtateſman and accomplithed 
general; and what enhances all, appears to 
have been an honeſt man. Had his continu- 
ance on the ſtage of life been protracted a fey 
years, there is the utmoſt reaſon to imagine, 
he would have ſeverely curbed the inſolence, 
and chaſtized the perfidy of the French king, 
if not reduced him to vaſlalage to the crown 
of England. 

As ſoon as the news of his death arrived at 
the Engliſh court, the regency was conferred 
upon Richard Plantagenet, duke of York; 
but Henry duke of Somerſet, who atpired at 
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council with ſuch addreſs, that his patcnt was 
confirmed for ſeven months, during which, 
the adherents of Charles extended their con- 
queſts without oppoſition. The Engliſh were 


Burgun dy, that they publickly up biaided him 
as the vileſt of traitors. - | 
That prince, however, ſent over two he: 


ralds to apologize for his conduct, in having 
| concluded 


. lord Willoughby, who commanded the Eng- 


concluded a ſeparate peace, by alledging, that 
his-people were no longer able to maintain the 
war ; and at the ſame time to offer his medi- 
ation, for effecting a peace between France 
and England. His offer was rejected with 
contempt and indignation; nor would the 
council degn to anſwer the letter, or permit 
his heralds to ſtir abroad. | 

The populace of London were ſo exaſpe- 
rated, that they murdered ſeveral Flemings, 
and plundered their houſes. Theſe commo- 
tions were by no means diſpleaſing to the duke 
of Burgundy, as they furniſhed him with a 
lauſible pretence for exclaiming againſt the 
Engliſh, and joining his forces with thoſe of 
the French king. | 
A. D. 1436. As ſoon as the ſeaſon was 
convenient, Burgundy ſent a reinforcement of 
five hundred men at arms, and the conſtable 
de Richemont, who having aſſembled an ar- 
my of fix or ſeven thouſand men, marched 
directly to Paris, where the emiſſaries of 
Charles and the duke, had formed a conſide- 
table party. He ſoon reduced ſeveral ſmall 
places in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
then encamped before one of the gates, where 
continual conferences were carried on between 
his troops and the inhabitants, notwithſtand- 
ing all the care and circumſpection of Robert 


liſh gariſon, which did not exceed fifteen 
bundred men. | 
On the thirteenth of April, the citizens 
ſuddenly roſe in arms, while the mareſchal 
Ile d' Adam ſcaled the walls; and when the 
gariſon endeavoured to repel the aſſailants, 
they were overpowered with a volley of ſtones 
from the windows, while the whole city re- 
ſounded with acclamation of Long live the 
* king and the duke of Burgundy.* During 
theſe tranſactions, the duke of York received 
bis commiſſion of regency, landing in Nor- 
mandy, with a body of eight thouſand men, 
and recovered many ſtrong places and caſtles, 
which the French had taken ſince the death 
of the duke of Bedford. Mean while he re- 
ceived advice, that the duke of Burgundy 
was making great preparations for a ſiege, and 
luſpecting that he intended to inveſt Calais, 
No. 24. 
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wrote to the council, deſiring them to put that 


place in a proper poſture of defence. While 
they were taking the neceſſary meaſurcs for 
this purpoſe, the duke laid fi.ge to the town 
with an army of fiſty thouſand men, and this 
circumſtance being known in England, in- 
creaſed. the rancour of the nation againſt that 
prince, whom tliey loaded with the moſt op- 
probrious invectives. OW” 
Orders were immediately iſſued for levying 
an army of fifteen thouſand men, for the re- 
lief of the place, and the command given to 
the duke of Glouceſter, who, together with 
the lord Beaumont, was indulged by Henry 


with grants of all the lands belonging to the 


houſe of Burgundy, in France and Flanders. 

The levies being completed, the duke of 
Glouceſter embarked, and landed in Nor- 
mandy, about fix weeks after Burgundy had 
opened his trenches; he had not yet made 
much progreſs in his operations, but on the 
contrary had. received ſome ſevere checks from 
the gariſon, which had frequently ſallied forth 
on the aſſailants, many of whom they had put 
tothe ſword, Part of the duke's fleet, which 
blocked up the places by ſea, having run a- 
ground, was ſet on fire; a wooden fort erect - 
ed by the beſiegers, and well provided with 
military ſtores was taken by the Engliſh, and 
all the Flemings found in it were cut to pieces; 
and the duke of Glouceſter, before he em- 
barked, ſent an herald to challenge Burgundy 
to a battle. The troops of Flanders, con- 
ſiſting chiefly of Banditti, were intimidated by 
theſe concurring circumſtances, and their camp 
was filled with confuſion at the news of Glou- 
ceſter's approach. 

They ſtruck their tents without orders, and 
in ſpite of the authority and remonſtrances of 
Burgundy, began to retreat in the utmoſt di- 
order. He was obliged to follow them to 
Gravelines, whether they fled with the utmoſt 


precipitation, leaving their baggage, artillery, 


and ammunition, which fell into the hands of 
the enemy. A variety of misfortunes ſuc- 
ceeded 3 for he had ſcarce returned to his 
own dominions, when the town of Flanders 
revolted; he himſelf was dangerouſly wound- 
ed at Bruges, ' after having teen the mareſhal 
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ine d' Adam cut in pieces by the mucinous 
 Gloucefter took care to avail himſelf of theſe 
commotions, and over-ran Artois, Flanders, 
and Hainault, whence he carried off immenſe 
booty; and from this time, the attention of 
Burgundy was fo roſſed with his own 
affairs, that the French king derived very lit- 
tle benefit from his alliance. On the expi- 
ration of the truce between England and Scot- 
land, hoſtilities recommenced between the two 
nations. The earl of Northumberland, with 


the other lords of the Engliſh marehes, in- 


vaded Scotland, with a conſiderable army, 
and were encountered by William Douglas, 
earl of A , and ſome other Scotiſh no- 
blemen, at a place called Poperden, where, 
after an obſtinate engagement, the Engliſh 
were defeated with the loſs of fifteen hundred 
men lain on the ſpot, and four hundred taken 
priſoners. | 


At this period a treaty of marriage was ſet 


on foot between Margaret, daughter to James 
king of Scotland, and Lewis dauphin of 
France. Henry's council endeavoured to ren- 
ger the treaty abortive, but finding James de- 
termined to confirm his French alliance, they 
fitted out a fleet to intercept the princeſs in her 

age to France, But James defeated their 
defign by ſending her with a convoy of forty 
ſail, round the Weſtern Ifles, by which means 
they landed ſafe at Rochelle. 

A. D. 1437. In the beginning of the 
year died Jane of Navarre, and Catherine of 
France, both queens-dowager of England. 
The former, who was widow of Henry IV. 
had been ſuſpected of abetting deſigns againſt 
the royal family, but lived to obviate that ca- 
lumny ; the latter, who was relict of Henry 
V. had after his death married Owen Tudor, 
a private gentleman of Wales, remarkable for 
his perſonal accompliſhments. 

This match, ſo unequal to her rank, and 
derogatory to her former marriage, greatly 
diſpleaſtd the Engliſh nation, and in parti- 
cular the duke of Glouceſter, who thinking 
the honour of his family degraded by ſuch an 
alliance, committed Tudor to Newgate, 


whence he eſcaped and was afterwards flain 


revolt of his own ſubjects. 
the weather prevented the generals from un- 


fighting for the houſe of Lancaſter. By Ca. 
therine, he had three ſons, of whom Edmund 
the eldeſt, was created earl of Richmond, he 
married Margaret ſole daughter and heireſs of 
John Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, the grand. 
ſon of John of Ghent, and the only fon of 
this marriage was Henry, earl of Richmond 
afterwards Henry VII. of England. 

At a parliament held at Weſtminſter, in the 
ſpring, the duke of Glouceſter, as governor 
of Calais, repreſented the precarious ſituation 
of that fortreſs, on account of the mutinous 
diſpoſition of that gariſon, which had not been 
regularly paid z and he anſwered a format 
proteſt, that in caſe the town ſhould be loſt by 
this negle&t of the payment of the ſoldiers, 
the misfortune ſhould not be imputed to him, 
This declaration induced the par liament to paſs 
an act, empowering the treaſurer of England 
to ſupply the deficiencies of the cuſtoms al. 


| lotted for this ſervice, 


Several regulations were alſo made for the 
benefit of commerce, and a tenth and fifteenth 
granted for the public ſervice, Since the 
duke of York's arrival in France, the Engliſh 
intereſt aſſumed a more favourable aſpect. 


The military ſtrength of France was now 


much reduced, nor could Charles expect much 


aſſiſtance from the duke of Burgundy, whoſe 


whole force was employed in ſupprefling the 
The ſeverity of 


dertaking any regular operation in the field. 
But the indefatigable Talbot found means 
to avail himſelf of this uncommon rigour of 


the ſeaſon, He aſſembled a body of forces, 
and dreſſing ſome of them in white apparel, 


they crept into the ditch of Pointoiſe, with * 


out being perceived by the gariſon, who could 
not diſtinguiſh them from the ſnow with which 
the ground was covered. Mean while, the 
remainder of the body approached the place 
by night, in order to ſuſtain their companions, 
who ſcaling the walls at day-break, made their 
way into the town, and opened the gates to 
Talbot, who entered the place on one (ide, 
while the French fled out at the other. 

This event produced a great revolution in 
the affairs of Charles, and greatly incom- 


moded 


Rouſed by this remonſtrance, he aſſembled 
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moded the Pariſians, Who ſaw the Engliſh | 
| az made daily incurſions, to the very 


rts of the capital. The duke of Burgundy | 


alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the Engliſh, 
which, if not ſoon checked, might produce a 
revolution fatal to his intereſt, determined to 
rouſe Charles from the lethargy of indolence 
he had long indulged ; and gave him to un- 
derſtand, that if he would aſſemble all his 
troops and march at their head towards Paris, 
in order to expel the Engliſh from the heart 
of France, he would himſelf contribute to his 
ſucceſs, by drawing off great part of the ene- 
my's forces to Picardy. | 


his forces, and in his route to Paris, inveſted 
Monterau-faut-yonne, while tne Duke of Bur- 
dy undertook the ſiege of Crotoy, a forti- 
fied place in Picardy. It was inveſted by a 
very numerous army, while the harbour was 
blocked up by four-large French veſſels. The 
duke of York, being at that time recalled to 
England, through the intrigues of the duke of 
Somerſet, detached Talbot to relieve the be- 
feged with a body of five thouſand men; 
and that intrepid officer undertook the taſk, 
though the Burgundian army amounted to five 
times that number, and he was obliged to paſs 
the Somme, in the very face of the enemy. 
The duke, receiving advice of his approach, 


left part of his troops to carry on the ſiege, 


and with the remainder took poſt on the ſide 
of the river to diſpute the patlage of the Eng- 
liſh, But all their efforts could not reſiſt the | 
impetuoſity of the Engliſh, animated by the 
remembrance of Burgundy's treachery, and 
proſpect of delivering their countrymen from 
captivity, The general was the firſt who 
ruſhed into the ſtream, and his men followed 
his example with ſuch alacrity, as intimidated 
the Burgundians, who refuſed to ſtand even 
the firſt charge, notwithſtanding their ſitua- | 
uon and ſuperiority of number, and betook 
themſelves to flight; and the panic diffuſing 
itſelf through the whole army, it immediately 
diſperſed. Talbot entered Crotoy in triumph, 
and laid waſte the whole country, after which 
be returned to Rouen, where the earl of War- 


| 


wick had ſome time before arrived, with a re- 
inforcement of twelve hundred men. 
la the mean time, the duke of York em- 
barked with about ſix ſhips in company, and 
happily fell in with, and totally deſtroyed the 
French ſquadron, that blocked up the Somme, 
during the ſiege of Crotoy. During theſe 
tranſactions, Charles carried on the ſiege of 
Montereau, which he at length reduced, and 
then made his public entry into Paris. 
He immediately eſtabliſned the parliament 
and courts of judicature, and confirmed all 
the privileges of the city; but this good for- 
tune was ſoon reverſed. The vaſt multitudes 
which returned with the court to Paris, oc- 
caſioned a famine, and introduced the plague, 
ſo that in a few days, that metropolis app-ar- 
ed a dreary waſte. 
The contagion was ſo violent, that the king 
and royal family were ſoon obliged to leave 
the city; ſo that the remaining inhabitants 
that had yet eſcaped the diſtemper, were hard- 
ly ſufficient to attend the ſick, and bury the 
dead. Even the wealthieſt citizens pined 
with want, and ſo exceſſive was the miſery 
of the whole city, that, according to ancient 
record, beaſts of prey prowied along the 
ſtreets, and fed upon the living and the dead 
indiſcriminately. | 
While France groaned under theſe miſeries, 
James, king of Scotland, fell a ſacrifice to 
the ambition of his uncle Walter, earl of 
Athol, who, by the aſſiſtance of an outlawed 
ruffian, broke into the convent of the Domini- 
cans, at Perth, where the king was lodged, 
and aſſaſſinated him in the night. One of 
the queen's female attendants, being alarmed 
with the noiſe, ran to ſecure the door of the 
apartment, and perceiving that the bolt was 
removed, ſhe ſupplied the want of it with her 
own arm, Which was cruſhed by the aſſaſſins, 
The king, though naked, ſcized his ſword, 
and bravely defended himſelf againſt a great 
number of foes, ſome of whom he killed on 
the ſpot; but being overpowered by numbers, 
he fell, pierced with twenty-eight wounds, 
many of which were mortal. 


The 
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© The tragical end of James, was of advan- 
tage to England, who were now delivered 
from a very dangerous neighbour, in alliance 
with France. ee TA ES 


* ** 


3 
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A. D. 1438. In the return of the ſpring, the 


the conſtable Richemont, collecting a conſide- 
rable army, inveſted the city of Meaux, one 
of the ſtrongeſt places in France, and which 
had formerly ſuſtained a ſiege of ſeven months, 
againſt Henty V. It was now defended by 


the baſtard of Han, an officer of diſtinguiſn- 


ed valour; but notwithſtanding all his vigi- 
lance and circumſpection, the town was taken 
by aſſault, after a ſiege of three weeks, and 
the governor made priſoner in the action, 
whom Richemoat ordered to be beheaded, 
becauſe, though a native of France, he ſerved 
in the army of England. 

The gariſon retired into the part called the 
Market, and broke down the bridge of com- 
munication, fo that the conſtable was obliged 
to begin a new ſiege, more difficult than the 
former. He ſurrounded his camp with lines 
of contravallation, ſtrengthened by redoubts, 
to prevent all ſuccour from being thrown into 
the place; and Charles himſelf repaired to 
the ſiege, in order to animate the ſoldiers by 
his preſence. Nevertheleſs, Talbot deter- 
mined to relieve the beſieged. He marched 
at the head of a ſelect body of men, towards 
the French lines, and one of the redoubts that 
oppoſed his paſſage, by ſtorm, entered the place 
with a convoy, The following day, he re- 
treated as before, during the confuſion of the 
enemy, reſolved to throw in another and more 
conſiderable reinforcement ; but before he 
could execute his deſign, the conſtable, in- 
cenſed at the rebuff he had received from a 
handful of Engliſh, charged the gariſon with 
ſuch fury, as compelled them to capitulate. 

A. D. 1439. The conſtable, elated with 
the ſucceſs of this enterprize, undertook the 
ſiege of Avranche, which he had carried on 
for three weeks, when Talbot, with the 
troops levied for the relief of Meaux, forced 
his lines, and conveyed a freſh ſupply of pro- 
viſions into the place. He thence advanced to 
Harflcur, and as he had not a ſufficient num- 


* 
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r of forces to undertake the ſiege in form 
he determined to reduce the town by blockade. 
With this view, he entrenched himſelf ſo 


1 advantageouſly, that he might have ſuſtained 


the utmoſt efforts of an army of fifty thouſand 
men, while the place was blocked up by ſea 
with a fleet under the command of the duke 
of Somerſet. The count d' Eu, advanced 
with a ſelect body of troops, to attack the 
Engliſh entrenchments, but obſerving the nz. 
ture of their ſituation, he retired, havin» 
made a ſlight and fruitleſs attempt, in which 
Gaucour, one of his principal officers, fell in- 
to the hands of Talbot. 

After a blockade of four months, the town 


ſurrendered ; and Talbot proceeded to drive 


all the French gariſons out of Normandy, till 
the whole province, except the town of Dieppe, 
was conquered, | 

Mean while, a congreſs was held at Calais, 
but as the terms propoſed, . were difagreeable 
to the contending parties, the negotiation was 
ſoon broken off. The only perſon to whom 
any advantage accrued from theſe conferences, 
were the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, the 
former of whom obtained ſome relief for his 
ſubjects in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and 
Zealand, who had ſuſtained irreparable da. 
mage from the interruption of their traffic 
with England; and the Jatter recovered his 
liberty, after a tedious captivity of twenty-five 

ears. 

: A. D. 1440. The perfidious duke of Bur- 
gundy, ſtill affected a neutrality, though he 
connived at very conſiderable levies in his 
territories, for the ſervice of the French king, 
The preſent ſituation of affairs, would not ad- 
mit of that reſentment, which was juſtly due 
from the Engliſh, to that treacherous prince, 
and they ſeemed contented with his torbearing 
to declare openly in favour of their enemies. 
However, as the animoſity ſubſiſting between 
the Engliſh, and the inhabitants of Bretagne 
interrupted the trade, and conſequently tend- 
ed to the prejudice of both nations; the king 
and duke, found it expedient to conclude a 
treaty, by which they reciprocally engaged to 


prevent the equipment of any armament in 
| their 


£0] 


their harbours, with an offenſive deſign againſt 
the ſubjects of each other, 

The earl of Warwick, who had ſupplanted 
the duke of York as regent of France, dying 
in the courſe of this year, the duke reſumed 
that office z and had he been properly encou- 
raged and ſupported, might not only have re- 
tneved, but aggrandized the Engliſh intereſt 
in France; for at this period, the dauphin, 
and all the princes of the blood, except the 


duke of Burgundy, and the count d*Ev, en- 


tzred into combination for the depoſition of 
Charles, and elevation of his fon. Happily 
for Charles, Tremouille engaged in the con- 
federacy, to whom, as the conſtable was mor- 
tally averſe, he was the more ſanguine in the 
intereſt -of the king, and ſupported him ſo 
powerfully, as to enable him to maintain his 
crown againſt all the confederates. 

This civil war, known by the name of La 
Praguerie, was ſo badly concerted by them, 
that in a-very ſhort time, they were reduced 
to the neceſſity of imploring the king's mer- 
<. During this confuſion in the ſtate of 
France, the Engliſh did not even attempt a 
ſtroke of importance, indolently contenting 
themſelves with a few ſlight incurſions into 
the neighbourhood of Paris, to which Charles 
repaired, after the ſuppreſſion of the inſur- 
gents. 

A. D. 1441, In the mean time, the am- 
bitious cardinal of Wincheſter, not content 
with having ruined the character of the duke 
of Glouceſter, baſely endeavoured to deprive 
him of his life, by extorting from him a cho- 
ric declaration, from which he might take 
occaſion to infer treaſon, 


Accordingly, he introduced ſpies into his 


family, to excite his choler, and watch his ex- 
preſſions; but the duke, with all his imper— 
tections, was too warmly attached to his ſo- 
vereign, to afford the moſt diſtant hint of that 
kind; and the worthleſs prelate, was under a 
neceſſity of having recourle to another ſpecies 
cf villainy. 1 

Being well aſſured of the weakneſs, pride, 
and ambition of the dutcheſs of Glouceſter, he 
directed his creatures to inſpect her behaviour; 
ard they ſoon explored a private correſpond- 

No. 24. 
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ence, which ſhe maintained with a prieſt, 
called Roger Bolingbroke, who pretended to 
necromancy and divination. 1 
Sir John Hume, another prieſt, and one 
Woodham, agents of the cardinal, found 
means to inſinuate themſelves into this cabal, 
and made ſuch reports of their communica- 
tion, as were judged ſufficient grounds for 
granting a warrant againſt Bolingbroke, who 
was no ſooner committed to priſon, than the 
dutcheſs retired to the ſanctuary at Weſtmin- 
ſter. The reſt of the accomplices being ſeiz- 
ed and examined, a proceſs was formed a- 
gainſt her, for having practiſed ſorcery againſt 
the life of the king, by modelling an image 
of wax, in the form of his majeſty, and 
melting it gradually before the fire, in hopes 
that as this conſumed, the king's conſtitution 
would decay. | | 
The dutcheſs, being perſuaded to quit the 
ſanctuary, was confronted with Bolingbroke, 
who denied the allegation brought againſt 
them, and at the ſame time, the dutcheſs 
confeſſed her having conſulted the necroman- 
cer, about the preparation of a love-potion 
for her huſband, to prevent the alienation of 
his affections. | 
Hume and Woodham, inſifted on the 
truth of their allegation, and the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, and the biſhop of Saliſbury, 
who were appointed to examine this intricate 
affair, made a report ſo unfavourable for the 
dutcheſs, that a court, conſiſting of the earls 
of Huntington, Stafford, Suffoik, and Nor- 
thumberland, was appointed to try her for 
high treaſon. 
Having examined the evidence, they re- 
ferred the matter to the ecclcfjaſtical court, by 
which ſhe was ſenterced to do public penance 
for three days ſucceſſively, by walking bare- 
foot and bare-headed, wiih a wax taper 1n her 
hand, through the ſtreets of London, to St. 
Paul's church, agd then to be impriſoned for 
life, under the cuſtody of Sir Thomas Stan- 
Icy, which ſentence was accordingly executed, 
at the inſtigation of Glouceſter's ene mies, 
who hoped, that this public diſgrace would 
either ruin his popularity, or provoke him to 
6 B take 
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take ſome deſperate meaſures againſt the go- | 


vernment. But all their ſchemes proved a- 
bortive; for Glouceſter, who was loyal to a 
degree of madneſs, bore his wrongs with the 
utmoſt reſignation, and the diſgrace of his 
wife, inſtead of incurring him the contempt 
of the people, tended only the more to in- 
flame their reſentment towards his enemies. 
The war in France had been neglected, ſince 
the declenſion of the duke's influence in coun- 
cil, and every favourable opportunity of re- 
trieving the Engliſh conqueſts was over- 
booked. 

The princes of France, had renewed their 
confederacy againſt Charles, and the aſſocia- 
tion was headed by the duke of Orleans, who 
had been exaſperated at the indifferent treat - 
ment he had received from the king, after fo 
long a captivity incurred in his country's de- 
fence. This combination would have been 
more dangerous than the former, if the king 
had not prudently detached the duke from it 
by conſiderable conceſſions, and the defection 
of this prince fruſtrated the meaſures of the 
aſſociates, who again implored the king's mer- 
cy; but the Engliſh ſtill neglected to avail 
themſelves of theſe troubles, 

A. D. 1442. This indolent diſpoſition, 
added to ſeveral other unpopular actions 
of the cardinal of Wincheſter, raiſed the pub- 
lic clamour ſo loud againſt that that meddling 
prieſt, that the duke of Glouceſter ventured 
to impeach him before the council; but as 
the members were in general attached to the 
cardinal, they admitted the act of amneſty, 
which had been paſſed in his favour, and the 
king granted him a freſh pardon, 

A. D. 1443. Dieppe had now been block- 
ed up eight months, during which no ſuccour 
arrived from England, and Charles determin- 
ing to relieve the place, before the long ex- 
nected reinforcement arrived, 
anxiouſly ſollicited the command of this expe- 
dition. His father with much reluctance com- 


plied with his requeſt, dreading the turbulent 
diſpoſition of that young prince, and fearing 
to truſt him with a body of forces, at the 
head of which he might renew his rebellious 
mealures, 


the dauphin 


The dauphin began his march from Guien. 
ne, with four thouſand horſe, and perceiving 
that the fort of Charles Meſnil, poſſeſſed b 
the Engliſh, was impregnable from the fide of 
the country, he threw himſelf into the place 
in ſpite of all oppoſition. Without giving 
them time to recollect themſelves, he made > 
ſally with all his forces, and attacking it on 
the ſide of the town, was repulſed in three ſuc. 
ceſſive aſſaults ; but in the fourth he carried 
it ſword in hand; and the Engliſh being thus 
diſabled from continuing the blockade, re. 
tired in good order. John, duke of Some. 
ſet, arrived from England, in about five 
days after their retreat, and brought a rein- 
forcement of four thouſand men, who, had 
they landed ſooner, would have prevented the 
dauphin's ſucceſs; but the blockade being 
raiſed, he could do no more than ravage part 
of the country, and reduce ſome inconſidera- 
ble fortreſſes, 
A. D. 1444. By this time, France and 
England were equaliy weary of a tedious and 
expenſive war, which had raged for thirty 
years without interruption. The princes 
and grandees of France groaned under the 
fatigues and loſſes they had ſuſtained, and the 
kingdom was ſo depopulated, that it could no 
longer furniſh ſoldiers for the ſervice, The 
dukes of Orleans and Burgundy were continu- 
ally ſolliciting the king to attend to terms of 
accommodation, and the nation in general 
anxiouſly deſired the final concluſion of a ca- 
lamitous war. Nor was England leſs deſirous 
of peace; the finances of the kingdom were 
expended in the maintenance of this war. 
The king was by nature inclined to peace, 
and his council, chiefly compoſed of prelates, 
were ſenſible that the continuation of an ex- 
penſive and unſucceſsful war, would reflect on 
them popular diſgrace, The duke of Glou- 
ceſter alone differed in opinion, thinking it 
their duty to avail themſelves of the French 
king's weakneſs, but his counſel was di/re- 
garded, The two kings at length ggreed to 
a congreſs, and the Engliſh miniſtry tamely 
conſented to its being held at Tours, where 
Charles reſided, as if they had ſubmiſlivciy 
interceded with him for a negotiation. 2 
| , e 


agreed with the poverty of the bride, and the 


The earl of Suffolk was appointed chief 
lenipotentiary, and as his commiſſion reached 
11 5 than 'a treaty with France, he was 
fyrniſhed with a ſpecial order of council, di- 
fecting him to execute every point of his in- 
ſtructions. The conferences were opened, 
dut the parties diſagreeing concerning the 
terms, the ſole reſult was a truce for two years. 
The earl of Suffolk, having executed this part 
of his commiſſion, proceeded to finiſh ano- 
ther point of equal importance. At the in- 
ſtigation of the cardinal and his party, he 
ropoſed a match between the king his maſter, 
and Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Reguier, 
nominal king of Sicily. She was endowed 
with all the qualifications that could render 
her an agreeable conſort, for a prince of 
Henry's character. 


Though the propoſal was equally agreeable | 
to France, Charles managed the treaty ſo art- | 
fully, that Suffolk, inſtead of demanding a | 


dower with Margaret, promiſed, in the name 
of his maſter, that the province of Maine, 
then in the hands of the Engliſh, ſhould be 
ceded to her uncle Charles, of Anjou. 

The duke of Glouceſter, was no ſooner 
informed of theſe proceedings, than he exerted 
his utmoſt efforts, in order to defeat the in- 
tended match, but in ſpite of all his oppoſi- 
tion, the contract was ratified at London; 
Suffolk was dignified with the title of mar- 
quis, and even received the thanks of par- 
lament, for concluding the treaty of mar- 
nage. | 
| >, D. 1445: The nuptials were ſolemniz- 
ed at Tours, in preſence of Charles and all 
his court, with ſuch magnificence, as but ill 


exhauſted ſtate of both nations, On the 
eighteenth - of April, Margaret arrived in 
England, and was re-married in the priory of 
Southwark, whence ſhe proceeded to London, 
and on the thirteenth of May, was crowned 
at Weſtminſter-abbey. 

She at once gained the aſcendency over Hen- 
y, and entered into a cloſe correſpondence with 


the marquis of Suffolk, the cardinal of Win- | 


cheſter, and the archbiſhop of York, who 
in conjunction, reſolved to effect the ruin of 


| 
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that worthy and patriotic nobleman, the duke 
of Glouceſter, At the enſuing ſeſſion of par- 
liament, the marquis of Suffolk harangued 
both houſes, expatiating on the important ad- 
vantages of this alliance, and aggrandizing his 
own fervices, both in the cabinet and field, 
particularly the concluſion of a treaty, ſo evi- 
dently conducive to the general peace and ſa- 
tisfaction of the nation. The parliament ap- 
proved his conduct, and allotted him a 6f- 
teenth, to defray the expence of bringing over 
the princeſs. The remainder of the year 
was ſpent in negotiations for renewing the 
conferences, and facilitating an interview be- 
tween the two kings, which they thought the 
moſt effectual method of the eſtabliſhing a 
pacification. PG | 
It was therefore agreed by the reſpective mi- 
niſters, that their ſovereigns ſhould meet in 
ſome part of France, and that Henry ſhould 
repair to Calais, that he might be near the 
place appointed; but ſeveral differences ariſ- 
ing concerning that point, the interview was 
poſtponed, though both parties agreed to a 
prolongation of the truce, ; | 
A.D. 1446. The duke of York, having 
tranſacted his intended buſineſs in France, re- 
turned to England, where he was honourably 
received; and the king, in token of his ap- 
probation, renewed his patent of regency tor 
the term of five years. The queer. and her 
party, being confirmed in their authority, be- 
an to deviſe meaſures for the deſtruction of 
the duke of Glouceſter, and accordingly pre- 
ferred againſt him a ſcandalous impeachment, 
in conſequence of which he was removed from 
the council; though he vindicated his conduct 
ſo inconteſtibly, that even his enemies could 
not but acquit him of the crime alledged 
againſt him, | 
The populace, among whom he had ac- 
quired the epithet of The good duke Hum- 
phrey, ſo warmly eſpouſed his cauſe, that 
London reſounded with execrations againſt the- 
miniſtry, and ſuch menaces, as evidently pre- 
ſaged ſome dangerous convullion in the ſtate,, 
ſhould they perſiſt in their ſcnadalous treat- 
ment of that darling of the public: they 
therefore reſolved to alledge againſt him, a. 
crime: 


* 
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erime that would furniſh them with a, pre- 


tence for coinmitting bim to cloſe impriton- 


ment, where he might be privately diſpatched 
without noiſe or commotion. .,  _ 
With this view a parliament was ſummoned 
at St. Edmundfbury, where, as being remote 
from London, the ſeat of his popularity, they 
hoped to be able to perpetrate their helliſh de- 
ſign, with equal eaſe and impunity. Glou- 
ceſter, conſcious of, his own integrity, re- 
paired thither at the time appointed, but on the 
very firſt day of the ſeſſions, was arreſted, 
and committed to cloſe priſon, on a charge 
of high treaſon. After a confinement of 
ſeventeen days without any trial, he was 
found dead in his bed; and though it was 
pretended that his death was natural, all the 
impartial world believed, and with much rea- 
ſon, from the preceding circumſtances, that 
he fell a ſacrifice to the vengeance and cruelty 
of his enemies. 

A.D. 1447. In order to obviate unfavour- 
able conjectures, the body was expoſed for 
three days ſucceſſively, and though no exter- 
nal marks of violence appeared, his zealous 
friends did not ſcruple to ſay, in the depth of 
their concern, that he had undergone the fate 
of Edward II. who was cruelly murdered in 
Berkely-caſtle. 8 
He was ſincerely regretted by the people in 
general, and particularly by the learned, of 
whom he was a generous patron and pro- 
tector. This unfortunate prince is ſaid to have 
founded the famous library at Oxford, now 
diſtinguiſned by the epithet of the Bodleian 
hbrary, from Sir Thomas Bodley, by whom 
it was largely endowed. 

Hiſtorians in general exculpate Henry from 
all concern in the murder of his uncle, and 
wholly aſcribe it to the contrivance of the 
queen, the cardinal, and the marquis of Sut- 
folk, who were curſed by the people with the 
moſt dire imprecations. Nothing can more 
inconteſtably evince the weakneſs of human 
foreſight, than the fate of the duke of Glou- 
ceſter; in conſequence of which the queen 
vainly thought herſelf freed from oppoſition, 
whereas it proved the ſource of numberleſs 
calamities z as it furniſhed the duke of York 


A 


] 
* 


with an opportunity of reviving his preten- 


ſions to the crown, which, it is reaſonable to 
think, he would, never have preſumed to pub. 
liſh, during the life of duke Humphrey, 

The perfidious cardinal of Wincheſter did 
not long ſurvive the death of his adverſary 
of which he had been a main abetter. In less 
than fix weeks after the duke's deceaſe, this 
haughty prelate was ſeized with a diſtemper 
that brought him to the grave, and he expited 
in all the horror of conſcientious guilt, Win. 
cheſter*s death deprived the queen ard her 
favourite Suffolk, of the weight and influence 
which his immenſe fortune naturally com- 
manded, and expoſed the marquis to more in. 
veterate effects of popular odium; which ad. 
ded to the inactive diſpoſition of the king, 
abſorbed in devotion, induced the duke of 
York to aſpire to the crown of England. 

As he was heir to Mortimer, deſcended 
from Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. his 
claim was more juſtly founded than that of 
Henry, who ſprang from the Joins of John 
of Ghent, Lionel's younger brother. But 
Richard, duke of York, previous to the im- 
mediate proſecution of his deſign, thought it 
expedient to ſound the biaſs of the public by 
emmiſſaries, who took occaſion from the del- 
potic behaviour of the queen, to inſinuate, 
that the people were enſlaved by a double 
uſurpation; that Margaret had arrogated to 
herſelf a power, to which ſhe had no right, 
even on a ſuppoſition of the, validity of her 
huſband's claim to the crown ; that the royalty 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, was founded on 
uſuapation ; which, though it had been gloſl- 
ed over by the eminent virtues of the late 
king, was now through the weakneſs of the 
preſent and pride of the queen, grown 1nto- 
lerable; and that in ſuch an emergency, 
it was the intereſt of the people, to turn their 
eyes on the duke of York, who was the true 
heir of the crown, a prince of ſhining ablli- 
ties, and who had already ſignalized himſelt 
in the ſervice of his country. 

Thefe ſuggeſtions, artfully propagated, at- 
tached to the duke a conſiderable party, while 
he affected a neutrality ; though the effect of 


theſe. procedures alarmed the queen, and — 
| Whole 


go 


whole houſe of Lancaſter; aſſured that | ſonableneſs of the indemnificatory demand; 
* Richard was the cauſe of this clamour, they | peremptorily told them, that u the duke 
to determined to diminiſh bis credit, by ſub- of Bretagne received the ſatisfaction required, 
b. ing him to ſome mortification, and en- | their maſter would conſider the truce as vi- 

couraging Edmund, duke of Somerſet, the j olated z ſo that the conferences immediately 
lid rival of his power and renown, Accordingly, ceaſed. | | ls l n 
y, he was created regent of France, without re- | Nevertheleſs, the French miniſtry artfully 
els oard to the duke of York's patent, granted | amuſed the Engliſh with negotiations, while 
his for a term yet unexpired. Animoſity had al- | they were preparing for opening the campaign, 
per ways ſubſiſted between Richard and Somer- and Henry's council were fleeping at the helm, 
ed ſets brother, and Edmund now treated him | and neglecting all precaution againſt the im- 
in- with ſuch inſults, as produced a mutual and | pending ſtorm. Shes 15 
her mortal hatred between the two houſes, | A.D. 1449. Charles, in the mean time, 
ice though Richard prudently diſſembled his re- having made the neceſſary preparations, in- 
m- ſentment. — vaded Normandy, and as the Engliſh had not 
in- A. D. 1448, An event occurred at this a body of troops ſufficient to oppoſe him in 
ad- period, that wholly fruſtrated the effect of the | the field, proceeded in his conqueſts without 
Ng, negotiation, which was long maintained be- | interruption, and in a few weeks reduced 
of tween France and England. Surienne, an | many of the moſt important fortreſſes in that 

Arragonian Knight of the garter, and go- | province, | 
ded vernor of Normandy, ſurprized the town of | The regent retired on their laying ſiege to 
his Fougeres, ſubje& to the duke of Bretagne, | Rouen, and fortified himſelf in the palace, 
of and plundered the inhabitants. The duke, | which he defended twelve days; at the expi- 
ohn incenfed at this violence, diſpatched an em- ration of which he found himſelf obliged to 
But baſſy to Somerſet, then reſident at Rouen, to | capitulate on condition of leaving all his ar- 
im- demand reſtitution of the place and pillage ; | tillery, paying fifty thouſand crowns in gold, 
t it and the regent promiſed him ample ſatisfac- reſtoring to the French king Arques, Tan- 
: by tion, He alſo appealed to the king of France, | carville, Caudebec, Honfleur, Lillebonne, 
del- who embracing this as a favourable opportu- | and other places in higher Normandy, and 
ate, nity to avail himſelf of the weakneſs of | giving hoſtages for the performance of theſe 
uble Henry, and diſcontent of his ſubjects, af- | articles. 
] to fected to intereſt himſelf in the concern of the | During theſe tranſactions the count de Foix, 
git, duke, and ſent two ambaſſadors to London | who commanded for Charles in Guienne, re- 
her to demand the reparation for the injury, as | duced the caſtle of Mauleon, which was ſitu- 
has well as the payment of ſixteen hundred thou- | ated on a. rock, and therefore deemed almoſt 
on 


- 
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and crowns, to indemnify his vaſſal for the 
loſs he had ſuſtained. 


impregnable; and thus ended the firſt cam - 
paign, ſo fatal to the Engliſh intereſt, 


7 The miniſtry was aſtoniſhed at the eager-] A. D. 1450. Theſe diſaſters affected the 
| the neſs with which Charles eſpouſed the duke's | intereſt of the Engliſh more peculiarly, as 
into- quarrel, aſſured the ambaſſadors, that the king | they were followed by a rebellion in Ireland; 
cy, would indemnify him, as ſoon as his loſs | which prevented the miniſtry from ſending 
their ſhould be aſcertained 3 and allo intimated, | the neceſſary ſupplies into France. The queen, 
bt that if Charles would ſend envoys to Louviers, | and Suffolk, imagining to derive ſome ad- 
abili- 


„ at- 


they ſhould be met by the ambaſſadors of 
England, empowered to compromiſe all mat- 
ters in diſpute between them and their allies, 


vantage from the inſurrection, embraced this 
opportunity of removing the duke of York, 
on pretence of. creating him governor of Ire- 


At the congreſs ſettled between them, the 
I of French commiſſaries, in anſwer to the re- 
ce wonſtrances of the Englith, on the unrea- 


the * 
hole No. os 


land; but he defeated their deſign, and by his 
prudence and courteſy, not only appealed the 
inſurgents without- bloodſhed, but even -at- 
By 3 - tached 


while 


- 


* 


racked to his intereſt the people of that king · 
dom; which proved of infinite conſequence 


to him in the ſequel. Complaint: and invec- 
tive now prevailed throughout the kingdom, 
againſt the duke of Suffolk, who was pub- 
lickly reviled as a traitor to the ſtate. 

All of honour and profit were en- 


groſſed by his dependants ; the duke of 


Somerſet, who had contracted for the defence 
of Normandy, was charged with miſapplica- 
tion of the monies granted for that ſervice. 
The duke of Buckingham, having levied a 
conſiderable body of men at arms, on con- 
dition of their receiving a whole year's pay 
in advance, the treaſurer refuſed to comply 
with the terms of the contract; and the duke 
returning to court from the ſea fide, where 
they were ready to embark, reſigned his com- 
miſſion, ſaying publickly to the king, Sir, 
* rake heed of your government; you are 
<« miſled 
* had I landed in Normandy with your 
forces, we ſhould have been ſold to the 
r 
Suffolk, hearing this bold declaration, and 
ſuppoſing it a reflect ion on him, drew a dag- 
ger, and would have ſlain Buckingham, had 
not the bye · ſtanders prevented his raſh deſign. 
This inſolent behaviour ſerved not only to 


rouſe the indignation of the king, who could 
hardly be perſuaded from ſending him to tbe 


Tower; but alſo to complete the averſion of 
the people, who not only exclaimed againſt 
the queen and him, in all publick places, but 
publiſhed narratives of their infamous be- 
haviour, affixing them to the doors of 
churches and all the remarkable places in the 
city of London. 

The demands of the ſtate were now become 
ſo urgent, that the miniſtry were obliged to 
ſummon a parliament, when Suffolk, think- 
ing it incumbent on him to vindicate his cha- 
racter from the aſperſions lately caſt upon it, 
harangued both houſes in a ſpeech, contain- 
ing a declaration of his own innocence, an 
enumgration of the ſervices performed by him- 
ſelf and his family, a vehement profeſſion of 
loyalty, and appeal to the whole world, as a 
teſt of his conduct and behaviour. The 


by traitors ; and I am perſuaded, 
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commons, far from being intimidated by thi, 
bombaſt parade of patriotiſm, opened their 
charge againſt him, contained in ten articles. 
importing, that the realm of England would 
be ſold to France, and that preparations were 
actually making ia that kingdom for an in. 
vaſion, by the contrivance of the duke of 
Suffolk, who had fortified Wallingford caſt: 
to ſerve as a place of refuge; that he had 
conſulted with the counts Dunois, Bertrand, 
de Preſſigny, and W. Couſſinal the king' 
enemies, adviſing them to perfuade the 
French king to invade England, dethrone 
Henry, and confer the crown on his ſon, John 
de la Pole, who by marrying Margaret, 
daughter and heir to John, late duke of So- 
merſet, might claim the crown in her, right, 
as next heir to Henry who had no iſſue ; that 
he had received money and promiles from the 
duke of Orleans, to perſuade the king to 
conſent to his enlargement, that he 'might 
affiſt Charles in the recovery of France; that 
at his inſtigation, the duke of Orleans had 
prevailed upon the French king to violate 
the truce, and renew the war in Normandy; 
that he had without ſufficient authority, en- 
gaged for the ceſſion of la Maine, and after 
his return performed that engagement, in 
conſequence of which the Engliſh were de- 
prived of the province of Normandy ; that 
he betrayed the ſecrets of the king's council, 
to the count of Dunois, and other French 


| emiſfaries ; that he had acquainted them with 


the ſtate of all the French fortreſſes belonging 
to the Engliſh ; diſcloſed the ſecret inſtruc- 
tions of the t.nyliſh envoys ſent to negotiate 
a peace between the two crowns 3 boalted of 
his credit with Charles ; received bribes from 
the enemy for preventing reinforcements fron 
being ſent to the continent ; and in the truce 
which he concluded, not only omitted to 
comprehend the king of Arragon, the old 
ally of England, but included the duke 0 
Bretagne, as ally of France, a circumſtance 


which might have detached that prince fron 

the Engliſh intereſt. | 
Theſe articles were preſented to the king 
who had already given orders for the com. 
mitment of Suffolk; but the commons 
apprehenlive 
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ſtanding the great intereſt of the duke of 


ſupport of his pretenſions, he thought it moſt 
adviſeable to prepare the nation for his deſign, 
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zpprebenſive that theſe articles would not bear 
{{trictfcruriny, preferred againſt him another 
ſet, amounting only to miſdemeanours. 
On the thirteenth of March, he was brought 
before the lords to give in his anſwer, but 
only pleaded with reſpect to the moſt material 
of them, that others were equally culpable 
with himſelf, and urged the commiſſion of 
the king, the council, and the parliament. 
The king foreſaw and dreaded the conſe- 
quence, and therefore, in order to fave the 
life of his favourite, had recourſe to the fol- 
lowiag expedient. He ſent for the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal to his palace, where he 
produced the culprit before them, and aſked 
him what he had to urge in his own behalf. 


by exciting their affeftion to the houſe of 
Mortimer, With this view, he engaged an 
Iriſhman, named John Cade, who had ſerved 
under him as a ſoldier in France, to raiſe a 
ſedition in favour of the family of Marche, 
that their title, which had laid ſo long dor- 
mant, might once more attract the attention 
of the public. Cade, who by his courage. 
capacity, and ſpirit, was well qualificd tor 
ſuch an undertaking, having received the 
proper inſtructions from the duke's agents, 
aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, pre- 
tending to be the ſon of Sir John Mortimer, 
ho was beheaded for treaſon in the laſt reign ; 
and repairing to the county of Kent, in which 
the duke of York had a great number of ad- 


Suffolk denied the charge; but ſubmitted | herents ; he collected a ſtrong body of male- 


himſelf to the king's mercy. Henry declared, contents, 


on pretence of redreſſing the 


that he was by no means ſatisfied with the firſt | grievances of the nation, and delivering the 
bill of treaſon ; but with reſpect to the ſe- | people from the burthen of taxes. 


cond, of miſdemeanours, he declared, that 


He ſoon found himſelf at the head of ſ ch 


in virtue of the duke's own ſubmiſſion, not a powertul army, that he thought himſelf in 


by any judicial authority, he baniſhed him 
the realm for the ſpace of five years. At the 
fame time, the lords entered into a ſolemn 


proteſt, that this ſentence was not the reſult | 


of their advice, but purely the king's own 
act, which ſhould not at all derogate from 


their liberties, in the caſe of peerage. 
The duke of Suffolk retired immediate]y, 


and embarked for France, but the veſſel being 
ſearched in her paſſage, by an Engliſh cruizer, 
he was diſcovered, and inſtantiy beheaded 
His body being 
thrown upon the ſands near Dover, was taken 
up and interred in the collegiate church of 


without form of proceſs. 


Wingfield, in Suffolk. 

This incident was ſucceeded by many po- 
pular commotions; John Ayſcough, biſhop 
of Saliſbury, was murdered in Wiltſhire ; 
Thomas Thany, a fuller, atrempted to raiſe 
an inſurrection in Kent, but was taken and 
executed at Canterbury; in ſhort, complaints 
and menaces againſt the queen and miniſtry, 
prevailed throughout the nation. Notwith- 


York, before he would perſonally appear in 


a condition to carry his ſcheme into execution, 
and advancing towards London, encamped on 
Blackheath. 

The king, being apprized of this infur- 
rection, ſent a meſſenger to demand the cauſe 
of their hoſtile appearance; and Cade replied, 
in the name of the community, that they had 
no deſign againſt the perſon of his maj-ity ; 
but their intention was to addreſs the parlia- 
ment, that all evil miniſters might receive 
their deſerts, and particularly demanded. that 
the duke of Somerſet ſhould be puniſhed for 
the loſs of Normandy, and that the king's 
council might be compoſed of princes of the 
blood, and other wife and worthy perions, 
and not of wretches deſtitute of honour and 
Capacity. 

Theſe petitions being imparted to the xing, 
the council declared them feditious, and re- 
ſolved to ſuppreſs the rebellion by dint ot 
arms. Henry, having aſſembled an a: y of 
fifteen thouſand men, advanced at their head 
towards Blackheath. At his approach, Cade 
retired, as if afraid of an engagement, and 
lay in ambuſh in a wood, not doubting but 
he ſhould be purſued by the king's whole 
army ; but Henry, believing they were 2 

| 1 
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tally diſperſed, returned towards London, 
after having detached a ſmall party in purſuit 
of the fugitives, under the command of lord 
Stafford, who falling into ambuſcade, was 
Pur to the ſword, with all his followers. Cade, 
no ſooner gained this advantage, than he 
directed his march towards London, while 
the king and court retired haſtily to Kenil- 
worth caftle, having left a ſtrong gariſon in 
the Tower, under the command of lord 
Scales. 
Ihe citizens of London, alarmed at the 
ſucceſs of the inſurgents, opened the gates at 


their approach, and Cade entered in triumph, 


at the head of his troops, which had been 
eatly augmented ſince his victory. But he 
— 4 his followers, on ſevere penalties, to 
commit the jeaft outrage, or give any cauſe of 
int to the inhabitants. Next day, being 
informed that the lord treaſurer Say, was in 


the city, he cauſed him to be apprehended 


and beheaded, without any form of trial, and 
in the evening retired to the borough of 
Southwark. 

Thus he continued for ſome days, to enter 
the city in the morning, and retire at night, 
that he might not give umbrage to the inha- 
bitants, with whom he maintained at firſt, a 

underſtanding. | 
But at length, the inſurgents having plun- 
dered ſome houſes, and committed other out- 
rages, Cade, one morning found the gate of 
the bridge ſhut, and ſecured againſt him. 
Attempting to force his paſſage, a battle en- 
ſued between the rebels and citizens, which 
laſted till night which put an end to the combat. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 


chancellor, who had taken refuge in the 
Tower, being informed by their emiſſaries, 


that the inſurgents were greatly diſpirited by 
this repulſe, and heartily tired of their rebel- 
lious project, drew up an act of amneſty, con- 
firmed by the ſanction of the great ſeal, and 


found means to publiſh it by night in the bo- 
rough of Southwark. This expedient ſuc- 
ceeded, and at day-break, Cade found him- 
ſelf deſerted by the greater pos of his fol- 
Jowers, and was obliged to take ſhelter in the 


woods of Kent, where a price being ſet upon 


4 


his head, he was diſcovered and ſlain by Aley. 
ander Eden, whoſe ſervice was rewarded with 
the government of Dover-caftle, 

During theſe inteſtine broils in England, 
affairs in France wore but a gloomy ajpe&. 
Such was the 7 4 of the French arms, 
that the duke of Somerſet, governor of 
Normandy, was obliged to keep within the 
walls of Caen, and ſuffer his enemies to ex. 
tend their conqueſts without oppoſition. That 
city was at length inveſted, and notwithſtang. 
ing the gariſon conſiſted of four thouſand ye. 
terans, the duke capitulated to ſurrender, if 
not relieved by the firſt of July, on condition 
that the Engliſh troops ſhould be at liberty to 
retire with their effects to their own country, 

At the ſame time, the other French gene. 
rals reduced all the fortified places in Guienne, 
ſo that the whole province fell under the do. 
minion of Charles, after it had been united 
three hundred years to the crown of England, 
The duke of Somerſet rerurned to England, 
where, notwithſtanding the popular odium he 
had incurred, and a petition from the com- 
mons to remove him from the royal preſence, 
he was received with open arms by the king, 
and ſucceeded the duke of Suffolk both in the 
miniſtry, and favour of the queen. Tho 
the duke of York had not openly counte- 
nanced the late rebellion, yet it was the gene- 
ral opinion, that he had prompted Cade to 
raiſe this ſedition, 

At the ſame time, there prevailed a report, 
that he intended to return from Ireland, and 
the council, ſuſpecting that he meant to come 
wich an armed body, iſſued orders in the 
king's name, to oppoſe him, wherever he 
ſhould endeavour to land, But the duke 
eluded all their deſigns, by coming attended 
with no more than his ordinary retinue; and 
this impolitic precaution of the miniſtry, 
ſerved only to indicate their apprehenſion of 
his power and intereſt, and their diſtruſt of 
the affections of the people. 

A. D. 145i. Though Cade's enterprize 
had failed, the duke received ſeveral advant- 
ages from that inſurrection. The numbers 
who eſpouſed that cauſe, evidently demon- 
ſtrated that the people were ripe for joining in 
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ay attempt againſt the miniſtry; and that 
the title of the houſe of Marche was ſtill re- 
membered with regard. 

Notwithſtanding theſe apparent further- 
ances, he was determined to conſult his 
friends, before he took the leaſt ſtep in an 
affair of ſuch importance, and ei re- 


jred to London, where his adherents waited 


his arrival with much impatience. Theſe 
were John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk; 
Richard Nevil, earl of Saliſbury ; his ſon 
Richard Nevil, afterwards earl of Warwick ; 
Thomas Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, and 
Edward Brooke, baron of Cobham. The 
confederates had now an opportunity of pro- 
jecting their plan without interruption, as the 
court was on a progreſs to the weſtern coun- 
ties; and they at length determined, that the 
duke of York ſhould retire to Wales, where 
the hoſue of Marche had an extenſive influ- 
ence; and there ſecure ſuch an intereſt, as 
might enable him to aſſemble an army at 
pleaſure. | 

It was alſo propoſed, that theſe previous 

ſteps being taken, he ſhould write to the 
king, acquainting him with the diſcontent of 
the people, and deſiring that juſtice might be 
done on the duke of Somerſet. Purſuant to 
this reſolution he retired, and having ſecured 
2 conſiderable intereſt in Wales, ſent a re- 
monſtrance to Henry, importing, that the 
whole kingdom was diſguſted at his conduct 
in encouraging traitors, and that prompted 
by a zeal for his perſon and government, he 
could not avoid deſiring him to prevent the 
fatal effects of popular diſſatisfaction. 
He admoniſhed him to bring delinquents to 
juſtice, and in particular, to give up the duke 
of - Somerſet, that object of public hatred, 
who, notwithſtanding the petition of the houſe 
of commons, had continued in the higheſt 
favour, adding, that if the king was diſpoſed 
to grant that ſatisfaftion to the people, he 
would afford his utmoſt aſſiſtance, in the ex- 
ecution of ſo Jaudable a deſign. 

The court, perceiving the drift of this re- 
monſtrance, and being determined to avoid 
any imputation of being acceſſary to a rup- 
ture, the king condeſcended in anſwer to 
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aſſure him, that he had taken a reſolution to 
reform the abuſes of his government, for 
which purpoſe he was determined to chooſe a 
certain number of wiſe and honeſt counſellors, 
among whom the duke of Vork ſhould be 
one of the principal; that no traitor ſhould 
be countenanced or even paſs with impunity z 
but farther obſerved; that the puniſhment of 
ſuch delinquents, required the moſt mature 
deliberation, and that Somerſet ſhould be pro- 
duced to anſwer any accuſation in a legal 


manner, 


A. D. 1452. Theſe conceſſions, obviated 
all pretence for taking up arms on the part of 
Richard; but as he had levied an army, and 
conſidered this parade of moderation, as an 
artifice to inveigle him into a blind ſecurity, 
he reſolved to proſecute his deſign of remov- 
ing the duke of Somerſet, and then proceed 
as he ſhould find convenient or practicable. 
Accordingly he afſembled his forces, with 
which he advanced to London, and perempto- 
rily inſiſted on a reformation of the govern- 
ment, and the removal of the duke of So- 
merſet from all power and authority. Con- 
trary to his expectations, he found the gates 
of the city ſhut againſt him; and on his re- 
treating into Kent, he was purſued by the 
king at the head of a numerous army, in 
which were ſeveral of his friends, particularly 
the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, who 
ſeemed to have joined the king, in order to 
ſupport the duke's pretenſions, and effect, if 
poſſible, an accommodation between the 
contending parties. 

Richard now found it neceſſary to tempo- 
rize, and therefore declared to two biſhops, 
who were ſent to demand the cauſe of his ap- 
pearing in arms againſt the government, that 
his intention was not to renounce his obedience 
to the king, but ſolely to remove the evil 
counſellors from his perſon, eſpecially the 
duke of Somerſet; and that if his majeſty 
would commit that nobleman to priſon, and 
detain him there till the enſuing ſeſſion of 

arliament, he would immediately diſband 
his forces. The court pretended to grant his 
deſire, and Somerſet was put under arreſt, 


Without the leaſt heſitation therefore, he diſ- 
6 D banded 
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banded his troops, and viſited the king with- 
. out any regard for the ſecurity of his perſon: 
When he was introduced to his majeſty, he 
accuſed the duke of Somerſet as a traitor, 
who had facrificed the intereſt of his country 
to his own avarice and ambition ; but was not 
a little ſurprized to ſee that miniſter quit his 
hiding place, and offer to vindicate his inno- 
cence. 

Richard now at once perceived the deluſion, 
as well as the danger of his own ſituation. 
Nevertheleſs, the court thinking it dangerous 
to proceed to rigorous meaſures with him, 

rmitted him to depart, after his taking a 
new oath of allegiance ; and the duke of So- 
merſet continued to enjoy his influence at 
court without a rival. | 

The duke of York, on his diſmiſſion, re- 
tired to his ſeat at Wigmore, on the borders 
of Wales ; during his abode at which place, 
an incident occurred, which inflamed the po- 

lar clamour againſt the miniſtry, and con- 
tributed greatly to the ſucceſs of his enter- 
prize. - Deputies arrived from Gaſcony, of- 
fering to renounce the dominion of France, 
and return to their former allegiance under 
Henry. 

A. D. 1453. The earl of Shrewſbury was 
immediately diſpatched to the continent with 
a body of eight thouſand men, in order to 
aſſiſt the Gaſcons in throwing off the French 
yoke. He was admitted into Bourdeaux 
without oppoſition, and being joined in a 
few days by the remainder of the troops 
from England, ſoon reduced Fronſac, Caſtil- 
lon, and ſome other places. But after he had 
made a conſiderable progreſs in ſubduing the 
province, he was attacked by a ſuperior 
force, and he himſelf, together with his gal- 
lant ſon, the lord Piſle was ſlain in the action; 
the towns which Shrewſbury had reduced, 
were inſtantly recovered by the French arms ; 
Bourdeaux was again obliged to ſummit to 
irs former maſter, and all hopes of re-annex- 
ing Gaſcony to the crown of England, were 
for ever extinguiſhed, Thus fell the valiant 
Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, than whom, 
the annals of England cannot boalt a more 
illuſtrious hero. g 
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When advice of this defeat arrived, the 
people in general moſt virulently exclaimed 
againſt the treachery and miſconduct of the 
miniſters, who through indolence or deſign 
had not furniſhed the earl of Shrewſbury with 
the neceſſary reinforcements. During the 
prevalence of this diſcontent, a motion was 
made in the houſe of commons, that 23 
Henry had no iſſue, the duke might, conſiſt 
ent with equity of claim, be declared heir 
apparent to the crown, This motion gave 
much diſguſt to the partizans of the queen, 
who was ſome months advanced in her pres. 
nancy, and on the twenty-third of October, 
delivered of a ſon, called Edward, who waz 
created prince of Wales and earl of Cheſter 
Soon after, Henry was ſeized with a violent 
diſtemper, which rendered him not only in- 
capable of diſcharging the important func- 


tions of king, but even maintaining the ap- 


pearance of royalty. 

A. D. 1454. This circumſtance afforded 
the partizans of Richard a fair occaſion for 
promoting their deſign ; and they accordingly 
inſinuated in parliament, the diſorders that 
might reſult to the government from the pre- 
valence of the king's diſtemper, and the pro. 
priety of admitting into the council the duke 
of York, the earls of Sah{bury and War- 
wick, with ſome other popular noblemen, 
to remove, if poſſible, the notions the public 
had conceived of the deſpotic intentions of the 
queen and Somerſet. Theſe noblemen were 
accordingly created members of the council, 
before the meeting of the parliament, 

By this means the queen and her party were 
rendered utterly incapable of reſiſting the to- 
rent of oppoſition. Somerſet was committed 
to the Tower, and Richard appointed licute- 
nant of the kingdom, and firlt counſellor 0: 
the king, during the minority of Edward 
prince of Wales. Richard being thus veſted 
with the whole power of the adiminiltiation, 
deprived his rival of the government of Calais, 
which he himſelf afſum:d by virtue of a con: 
miſſion in the name of Henry, and a gener! 
hope prevailed, that proceſs would be carried 
on with equal vigour and diſpatch agaiit 
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He therefore repaired to his eſtate in Wales, 


he advanced towards the king, who had 


refuge in a little houſe, which was 1mme- 
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Somerſet, but it was deferred for want of 
{ficient evidence. 

A. D. 1455. Henry having in ſome mea- 
ſare recovered from his diſtemper, was per- 
ſuaded by his friends to re aſſume his regal 
ower, annul the lieutenancy of the duke of 
Fork, reſtore Somerſet to liberty, and re- 
inveſt him with the management of ftate 
affairs. As Richard had received his com- 
miſſion from the parliament, he was unwilling 
to reſign it without their order or conſent. 


where he levied a numerous army, with which 


marched out of London to give him battle, 
The duke of York was accompanied by the 

earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, who ſent a 

letter from Royſton to the king, profeſſing 
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diately beſet, The duke of York, and his 
aſſociates were no ſooner informed of his ſitu- 
ation than they haſtened to the place, and 
falling on their knees, declared, that as the 
enemy of the public was no more, they were 
entirely devoted to the fervice of their ſo- 
| vereign. | 

This declaration in ſome meaſure aſſwaged 
the dread of Henry, and he intreated that a 
final ſtop might be put to theſe inteſtine and 
bloody broils; in conſequence of which, the 
duke ordered a retreat to be ſounded, and 
proclamation iſſued, for preventing the further 
effuſion of human blood. They then con- 
ducted the king to St. Albans, and thence 
accompanied him to London, 

At the enſuing parliament, Henry declared 
from the throne, that he was well aſſured of 


their attachment to his perſon and government, 
and deſiring admiſſion to his preſence, that 


— — 


the loyalty of the duke of York, and earls 


of Saliſbury and Warwick ; and their late 


they might clear themſelves from the aſper- conduct was approved by both houſes. They 


ſions of their enemies, and make him ſenſible | 


of the miſconduct of his miniſters, whom 
they inſiſted ſhould be brought to a legal 
trial, and puniſhed or acquitted according to 
their deſerts. But this letter was intercepted 
by the creatures of Somerſet, who were du- 
bious of the effect it might have on Henry's 
weak and irreſolute mind. 

The malecontents renewed their requeſts, 
when they arrived in the neighbourhood of 


St. Albans 3 but it was rejected with diſdain, 


and they were menaced with the penalties of 
high treaſon. The earl of Warwick, who 
commanded the van of the malecontent army, 
was ſo enraged at this contemptuous treat- 
ment, that without waiting for the duke's 
orders, he charged the royal forces with ſuch 
irreſiſtable fury, that they were inſtantly 
thrown into confuſion. York, advancing in 
the mean time, attacked them in flank with 


equal courage and ſucceſs ; fo that they were | 


totally routed with the loſs of five thouſand 
men. | 

The duke of Somerſet with many other 
perſons of diſtinction were left dead on the 
ſpot. The king himſelf being wounded in 
tie neck, was deſerted by his army, and took 


z 


alſo then decreed, that the nation was miſ- 
guided by the queen and duke of Somerſet, 
who had abuſed the goodneſs and confidence 
of his majeſty ; that the late duke of Glou- 
ceſter had been unjuſtly accuſed, and that 
there ſhould be a full reſumption of all the 
alienations, which had been made ſince the 
firſt year of the king's reign. 

A. D. 1456. Though the Lancaftrian 
party affected to acquiecſe in theſe meaſures, 
they carefully watched every opportunity to 
| regain their former power. The queen taking 
advantage of Richard's abſence, prevailed by 
her importunity on the king to declare betore 
the houſe of lords, his reſolution of putting 
an end to the power veſted in Richard, and 
taking the adminiſtration of affairs into his 
on hands, and to deſire the parliament 

would diicharge the duke of York from that 
toiiſome office. bs 

As this propoſal was entirely unexpected, 
it met with no oppolition from the contrary 
party; and the king was accord ingiy reſtored 
to his ſovereiga authority. The duke of 
York was not a little ſurprized when he heard 
of this fudden revolution; but making a 
virtue of neceſfiity, he quietiy ſubmitted to 
the cecree of parliament. I he confederates, 

on 
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on pretence of having 

court, | retired into Yorkſhire, whefte they 

reſided - contiguous to each other; Hut the 

queen receiving advice that they held frequent 

conferences; determined to cauſe them to be 

arreſted at Coventry, where they were, leſs 
pular, than in London. 


Wich this view, the court was removed 


thither, and the duke of York, and the earls 
of Saliſbury and Warwick, were required by 
letters, under the privy-ſeal, to attend the 
king about ſome affairs of importance; as 
Richard had taken no ſteps towards publiſhing 
his deſign upon the crown, he determined to 
obey the order, and accordingly ſet out with 
his aſſociates for the place appointed; but be- 
ing apprized on the road of the queen's inten- 
tions, they inſtantly parted; Richard retired to 
his eſtate at Wigmore, Saliſbury to his ſeat in 
Yorkſhire, and Warwick embarked imme- 
diately for Calais, of which place he had con- 
tinued governor ſince the battle of St. Al- 
bans. 

A. D. 1457. The factions which pre- 
vailed amongſt the nobility of England, en- 
couraged Charles, king of France, to renew 
his attempts on the dominions of Henry, 
Accordingly, having fitted out a conſiderable 
fleet, he divided it into two ſquadrons, in 
order to make deſcents in two parts of the 
kingdom at the ſame time. One of theſe 
plundered the town of Sandwich, and the 


other made depredations in Cornwall ; but | 


being ill ſtocked with proviſions, they could 
undertake no enterprize of importance, and 
their troops re-embarked and returned to their 
own country, after having pillaged a few in- 
conſiderable villages. 
A. D. 1458. The Engliſh were by this 
time convinced, that union was the only 
reſervative of the liberty of a ſtate ; the 
leader therefore of each faction agreed to 
meet in London, and compromiſe their dif- 
ferences in an accurate manner. Accordingly 
conferences were opened, and the treaty con- 
cluded to their mutual ſatis faction. Some 
maſſes were founded for the ſouls of thoſe who 
were ſlain at St. Albans, and a pecuniary ſa- 
tis faction was made to their relicts; both 


no farther concern at 


rties deſired their animoſities might eternal] 
ſubfide, and the duke of York with his con. 
federates were re- admitted into the council 
But theſe mighty profeſſions proved in the 
end, to have been mere parade. 

The earl of Warwick, during his ſtay in 
London, occaſionally aſſiſted at the council 
and one of the king's ſervants happening to 
inſult a domeſtic belonging to his train, a fray 
enſued, in which ſome of Warwick's followers 
were killed on the ſpot. Suſpecting this waz 
a ſcheme formed by the court againſt his per. 
ſon, and being at the ſame time informed 
that Henry had granted a warrant to commit 
him to the Tower; he inſtantly fled to 
Calais, 

This violation of the late agreement enraged 
the Yorkiſts, and the miſcarriage of their 
ſcheme chagrined the Lancaſtrians ; fo that 
both parties began to prepare for deciding the 
conteſt by force of arms. 

A. D. 1459. In the mean time, the king 
and queen were making a progreſs through 
the counties of Warwick, Stafford, and Cheſ. 
ter, in order to gain the eſteem of the people; 
and by that means, a ſtrong aſſociation was 
formed in favour of the queen and her ſon 
Edward, 

On their receiving intelligence, that Saliſ- 
bury was on his march to join the duke of 
York in Herefordſhire, with a conſiderable 
army, a commiſſion was granted to lord 
Audeley, to aſſemble troops, and prevent the 
inſurgents from joining. Accordingly he le- 
vied an army of ten thouſand men, at the 
head of which he marched againſt Saliſbury, 
who had proceeded as far as Bloreheath, on 
the borders of Staffordſhire. 

Saliſbury determined to give the royaliſts 
battle, notwithſtanding their vaſt ſuperiority 
in point of numbers. The armies were parted 
by a rivulet with ſteep banks, Saliſbury there- 
fore had recourſe to a ſtratagem, which was 
attended with extraordinary ſucceſs. He 
ordered a large detachment of men at arms, 
to advance briſkly to the banks of the rivulet, 
and diſcharge a volley of arrows upon the 
royal army. The archers having executed 


this order, he made a feint of retreating 
VL WI 
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with an appearance of confuſion ; Audeley, 
ſuppoſing the enemies had actually fled, paſſed 
the rivulet with great precipitation; when 
Saliſbury, ſuddenly wheeling about, charged 
the royaliſts with his whole force, and they 
were entirely defeated, with the loſs of their 
'eneral, ſeveral principal officers, and two 
thouſand four hundred men. Saliſbury, 
having thus opened a free paſſage, continued 
his march to Ludlow, where the duke of 
York had raiſed a numerous army. 

This army was ſoon after reinforced by a 
ſclet body of veteran troops, which the earl 
of Warwick brought from the continent, 
under the command of Sir Andrew Trollop 
and John Blunt, officers of great reputation; 
notwithſtanding which, this additional ſtrength. 
had well nigh proved the total ruin of the 
Yorkiſts. Richard could now no longer con- 


ceal his deſign, and was obliged publickly to 


avow his pretenſions to the crown. 

This encroachment on. the perſon and dig- 
nity of the king, rouſed all his friends, ſo 
thatin a very ſhort time, the royal army far 
exceeded that of the inſurgents. A reſolution 
was then taken to advance towards Ludlow, 
where they were informed the Yorkiſts lay 
encamped. When they approached, and a 
general aCtion was momentarily expected, 
Sir Andrew Trollop deſerted, with the whole 
detachment under his command, and his 
treacherous example was followed by ſuch a 
number, that the faithful adherents to the 
cauſe, fearing they ſhould be totally aban- 
— diſperſed next day, without ſtriking a 

roke. 

The duke of Vork, with his ſecond ſon, 
repaired to Ireland ; the earl of Warwick, to 
his government at Calais; and the other 
noblemen to their reſpective habitations, 
bravely reſolved, notwithſtanding this diſ- 
appointment, again to attempt the retrieval 
of their ruined fortunes. The popularity of 
Warwick, induced numbers of volunteers 
daily to repair to his ſtandard, by which 
means he ſoon found himſelf at the head of a 
powerful army. 

Thus conſiderably ſupported, he deter- 
mined to make once more a vigorous effort, 
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in favour of the houſe of York ; accordingly, 


having fitted out a fleet, and made ſome cdp- 
tures at ſea, he Janded in Kent,, accompanied - 


by his father, the earl of Saliſbury, and 


York's eldeſt fon, the earl of Marche. 

A. D. 1460. On their arrival at Sand- 
wich, they were met by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, lord Cobham, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction. Thus powerfully re- 
intorced, they directed their route towards the 
capital, which they entered in triumph, with 
an army of forty thouſand men, well attached 
to the cauſe. WW | 
The queen, had in the mean time, by her 
aſſiduity and addreſs, carried on her levies 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the royal army was 
ſoon able to cope with the inſurgents ; and 
accordingly ſhe marched from Coventry, the 
place of their rendezvous, in order to give 
them battle. The two parties met in the 
neighbourhood of Northampton, and imme- 
diately began to make preparations for an en- 
gagement. The earl of Warwick commanded 
the right wing of the Yorkiſts, the lord Cob- 
ham the left, and the earl of Marche took his 
ſtation in the centre. 3 

The royaliſts were commanded by the 
dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham, the 
queen remained at a ſmall diſtance, whence 
ſhe could obſerve the particulars of the action, 
and proceeded accordingly; and Henry, puſil- 
lanimouſly remained in his tent, waiting the 
event of an action, on which nothing leſs 
than his crown depended. | 10 

The confederates, having ſtrictly enjoined 
their men to reſpect the perſon of the king, 
and ſpare the common ſoldiers, but give no 
quarter to the officers, advanced to the charge 
with great intrepidity; the engagement began 
about two in the afternocn, and was main- 
tained with equal fury on both ſides, till ſeven 
in the evening; when the lord Grey, of 
Ruthwin, who commanded a conſiderable 
corps in Henry's army, ſuddenly deſerted to 
the enemy, | 8 

This revolt, ſtruck the reſt of the royal 
army with ſuch a panic, that they inſtantly 
began to recede, and were afterwards routed 
with great ſlaughter. The duke of Bucking- 

.6E ham, 
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ham, the earl of Shrewſbury, ſon to the he- 
roic Talbot, the lord Beaumont, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction, were left dead on 
The queen, the prince of Wales and the 
duke of Somerſet, fled to Durham. The 
timid Henry, that outſide of a king, fell in- 
to the hands of the victors, who treated him 
with that moderation, which is the inſeparable 
concomitant of true bravery; and this can- 
dour, in ſome meaſure, compenſated for his 
late misfortunes, which would have excited 
the ſympathy of every generous breaſt, had 
not his deſtitution of manly prineiples, ren- 
dered him inſenſible of the ſevereſt ſhocks to 
his dignity as king, and his honour as man. 
He was immediately conducted to North- 
ampton, with due reſpect, whence he ſet out 
for London, with a retinue, compoſed of 
thoſe very noblemen, who had fo lately 
appeared in arms againſt him. In the mean 
time, the queen and her ſon, took refuge 
in Scotland. Soon after the king's arrival in 
London, the Tower was reduced by famine, 
and the conſtable attempting to eſcape to the 
ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, was aſſaſſinated by 
the watermen. 9-1 | 2 
The earl of Saliſbury, was commiſſioned to 
march with an army to the relief of Rox- 
burgh caftle, beſieged by James II. of Scot- 
land, who had violated the truce, in order 
to avail himſelf of the inteſtine commotions in 
England. His perfidy was repaid with the 
loſs of his life, by the burſting of a cannon ; 
but the place was at length obliged to eapitu- 
late. Warwick was confirmed in the govern- 
ment of Calais, by virtue of a freſh patent; 
and the duke of York, and his adherents, 
were declared loyal ſubjects. About this time, 
Charles VII. king of France, refigned his 
breath, and was ſucceeded by his fon, Lewis 
XI. 8 a E IF) DEF im 
Mean while, the duke of York arrived in 
London from Ireland, and repaired to the 
| houſe of peers, which was then ſitting. He 
ftood for ſome time, under the canopy, with 
his hand upon the throne, hoping the lords 
would defire him to aſcend ;- but the whole 
aſſembly was profoundly filent, and the arch- 
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biſhop of Canterbury advancing to him, aſked 
if he had waited on the king fince his arrival? 
He was confounded at the queſtion; but 
after a ſhort pauſe, replied, he did not know 
any perſon to whom he owed that reſſ ect, and 
then departed, The next day, he preſented a 
writing to the parliament, containing the prin. 
ciples on which his claim to the crown were 
founded. | | | 

This cireumftance, produced long, and 
very remarkable debates; but it was at length 

| unanimouſly reſolved, that Henry ſhould en- 
joy the crown during his natural life, and the 
duke of York be declared his ſucceffor. After 
the battle of Northampton, the queen had re- 
tired into the northern countries, where ſhe 
ſoon raifed an army of twenty thouſand men, 
with which ſhe reſolved to advance againſt the 
.duke of York, and' endeavour once more to 
reſtore the dignity of her family. 

Richard, apprized of her deſign, determined 
to arreſt her m the midſt of her career; and 
with that view, fet out from London, at the 
head of five thouſand men, ordering the earl 
of Marche to lead the reſt of the army into 
quarters of refreſhment in Wales, and after- 
wards join him in the north ' 

As the duke advanced, he was alarmed at 
the queen's ſuceeſs in raiſing forces; and when 
he arrived in the neighbourhood of Wake- 
field in Yorkſhire, he was informed, that ſhe 
was in full march againſt him, at the head of 
twenty thouſand men. He immediately took 

| refuge in his own caſtle of Sandal, by the ad- 
vice of the earl of Saliſbury, who obſerved, 
that the queen being deſtitute of artillery, could 
not force the fortification, till the arrival of the 
earl of Marche. The queen employed every 
artifice to draw him from his retreat, before 
his ſon's arrival, challenging him to battle by 
the moſt inſuleing meſſages. 

Theſe means ſucceeded to her ation, 
and the duke, ſtimulated by her reproaches, 
drew out his men, determined to hazard a 
battle. The Yorkiſts attacked the queen's 
with undaunted reſolution, and Richard 
ſignalized himſelf in the action; but all his 

bravery was of little avail, againſt ſuch ſupe- 
rior force ; the troops who had been placed in 


ambuſh, 


. 
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ambuſh, ruſhed forth with incredible impetu- 


oſity, and fell on his rear, which were inſtant- 
y defeated with great laughter. act, 

The duke himſelf was ſlain fighting valiant- 
ly on foot; and a great number of principal 


officers, with about three thouſand men were. 


left dead on the ſpot, The duke's ſon, Ed- 
mund Plantagenet, earl of Rutland, was after 


the battle, inhumanly maſſacred in cold blood 


upon Wakefield bridge, by the implacable 
lord Clifford. -The earl of Saliſbury being 
dangerouſly wounded, was taken priſoner, 
and beheaded at Pomfret, and his head fixed 
on the walls of York, as well as that of the 
duke, upon which Clifford, at the inſtigation 
of the queen, placed a crown of paper, in 
deriſion of his title. Thus fell, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, Richard, duke of York, a 
prince, whoſe virtues may juſtly be faid to 
have preponderated his vices, and whoſe 
errors are objects of pity rather than deteſta- 
tion. His claim to the crown was indifputa- 
bly juſt, though the fatal effects of his aſſerting 
it, would in all human probability have been 
avoided, had Henry poſſeſſed the ſpirit of a 
king, or Margaret that meckneſs, which 1s 
the pecular ornament of her ſex. 

A. D. 1461. The queen was ſoon ſto 
in her victorious career, which was diſgraced 
with every inftance of barbarity. The battle 
of Wakefield, inſtead of retrieving the ruined 
fortunes of her and her ſons, expedited their 
deſttuction. The brave earl of Marche, was 
infpired with the moſt implacable reſentment, 
at the news of his father's death, and deter- 
mined to hazard his life and fortune, in affert- 
ing his own pretenſions to the crown. | 

He now found himſelf at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, beſides thoſe left under the com- 
mand of the earl of Warwick; and with theſe 
forces united, he determined to go in queſt of 
Margaret, whoſe barbarities he eagerly deſired 
to retaliate. The queen had begun her march 
towards London, and being informed of 
young Edward's deſign, detached Gaſper Tu- 
dor, earl of Pembroke, and James Butler, 
earl of Ormond, at the head of a body of 
Engliſh, and Iriſh troops, to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs. 5 | 


1 


"IG 


| 


„ 


Edward, informed of the queen's motions, 
had altered his firſt reſolution of giving her 
battle, and directed his route towards London, 
but when he underſtood that Tudor had been 
ſent againſt him, rather than expoſe himſelf to 
the danger of being incloſed between two 
hoſtile armies, he repaired immediately to 
Herefordſhire, in order to give him battle. 
The two armies met near Mortimer's 
croſs, on Candlemas eve, and Edward was 
greatly ſuperior in number, he obtained an 
eaſy victory over the enemy, who loſt near 
four thouſand men on the ſpot. The earls of 
Pembroke and Ormond eſcaped, but Owen 
Tudor, huſband to Catherine of France, and 
ſtep-father to king Henry, was taken and be- 
headed at Hereford, with nine other offi 
Ccers. | 

In the mean time, the queen was in full 
march towards London, vainly hoping, that 
as ſoon as her victorious army ſhould appear, 
the citizens would expel Warwick, and re- 
ceive her with demonſtrations of Joy. War. 
wick, apprehenſive of fuch an event, marched 
out with a handful of veterans, to hazard an 
engagement. s 

The queen had advanced to St. Albans; 


pped | when ſhe was informed, that Warwick was 


ready to her, with the king in his 
army, oft: gout reinforced by a body of 
Londoners, EL 1 
The two armies met, and engaged on Ber- 
nard's heath, near St. Albans, where, not- 

withſtanding the inequality of numbers, the 
courage and conduct of Warwick, rendered 
the fortune of the day for a long time doubt- 
ful, till lord Lovelace, who commanded one 
of the wings, having treacherouſly withdrawn 
from the combat, the victory declared for 
Margaret. 1 la 
Thbe earl, in this action, loft two thoufand 
men, though he bad the addreſs to rally his 
broken troops, and retreated in good order. 
The lord Bonvil, and Sir Thomas Kyriel, to 
whoſe care the perſon of Henry was commit- 
ed, were perſuaded to remain with him, on 
his ſolemn aſſurance, that they ſhould ſuſtain 
no injury; but the queen, regardleis of her 
huſband's 
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huſband's honour, ordered them to be behead- | 


ed next day at St. Albans, 
The cruelties of Margaret, ſo incenſed the 
Londoners; that they retuſed her admittance 
into the city; though the mayor, at her re- 
queſt, ordered ſeveral waggons loaden with 
proviſions, to be conveyed to her camp; but 
they were [topped at Newgate by the popu- 
lace, who declared, that the city ſhould fur- 
niſh no proviſions for an army, which came 
not to defend, - but invade their properties. 
Margaret denounced vengeance againſt the 
Londoners for this oppoſition, but never had 
an opportunity of executing it; for hearing 
that the earls of Marche and Warwick, had 
Joined their forces at Chipping-Norton, in 
Oxfordſhire, and were haſtening to London, 
ſhe retired towards the north, where ſhe hoped 
to augment her army, and thereby be able to. 
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award, and that of the parliament, had for- 
feited that crown he held by courteſy, and 
therefore could no longer bę conſidered as 
king. The voice of the council, confirmed 
that of the people, and ratified their election, 
and the new king was the next day proclaimed 
in the city of London, under the name of Ed- 
ward IV. after which, he publickly declared, 
that his views ſhould ever be ſolely directed to 
the welfare and happineſs of his people. 

Thus concluded the reign of Henry VI, a 
king meerly in title, without penetration to 
diſcern the proper meaſures of government, or 
reſolution to withſtand the ſuggeſtions of an 
ambitious and cruel queen, and a corrupt, 
ſelf-intereſted miniſtry. | | 

Though thus defective in regal qualities, 
impartiality muſt acknowledge he poſſeſſed 
many virtues, which adorn domeſtic life. Such 


cope with all her enemies. | 
The two earls arriving at London in the 
month of March, entered the city in triumph, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, who 
conſidered them as the guardians of their li- 
berty. Innumerable multitudes flocked to Ed- 
ward's ſtandard, and ſo univerſal was their 
approbation of his conduct, and deſire of 
owning him as their ſovereign, that the Lan- 
caſtrian line ſeemed buried in eternal oblivion. 
The friends of the earl of Marche, im- 
proving this favourable opportunity, deter- 
mined to advance him to the throne, by the 
conſent of the people. Accordingly, the earl 
of Warwick marſhalled his army in the fields 
near Clerkenwell, in conſequence of which, 
an immenſe gumber of people aſſembled to 
gratify their curioſity; and Warwick-embrac- 
ing this opportunity, read aloud; the agree- 
1 made between Henry, and the duke of 
ork. | 
He then obſerved, that Henry, by joining 
with the queen, in oppoſition to his own 
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were his clemency and humanity, that he 
could not conſent to the puniſhment of the 
moſt notorious and pernicious criminals, with- 
out extreme reluctance; and frequently bore 
the moſt aggravated inſults, with a ſerenity of 
mind, void of the ſhadow of reſentment. 
His chaſtity was extraordinary, and his charity 
would admit of no bounds; in ſhort, con- 
ſidered in private life, he did much good, 
and no harm. 

But according to a trite obſervation, many 
are fit for good ſubjes, but few, very few, 
for good kings; and Henry, would doubtleſs, 
not only have added to the number who verify 
this remark, but alſo contributed to the in- 
tereſt of ſociety in general, as well as his own 
branch of connection in particular, had his 
humble lot been to obey that power, from 
the due exerciſe of which, he was prevented 
by his natural diſpoſition. This nominal reign, 
8 the ſpace of thirty - eight years and a 
half. 
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From the beginning of the reign of EDWARD IV. to the end of the 
| reign of RIchHARD III, a period of twenty-four years. 


A. D. 


OTHING can afford a more 
1451. ſtriking proof of the preca- 
rious nature of human events, 


than the hiſtory of the unexpected elevation, 
and as ſudden dejection of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. That royalty, which was acquired 
with ſo much pain and danger, by the fourth 
Henry, and aggrandized by ſuch immortal 
renown, acquired by the fifth, now ſinks into 
profound obſcurity, through the puſillanimity 
of the ſixth, Young Edward was not ſo 
amuſed with gaudy title and attractive ſplen- 
dor, as to forget his more urgent, as well as 
important concerns. The ſubtle Margaret, 
was ſtill employing her influence to diſturb his 
tranquility, if ſhe could not effect his depoſi- 
tion; for he received advice, about eight days 
aſter his elevation, that ſne had collected an 
army of ſixty thouſand men, ready to devote 
their lives to her ſervice. 1 
Edward, therefore, depending on the 


ſtrength of his arms, rather than his elec- 
No. 25, e 


| 


EDWARD 


tion, ſet out from London, accompanied by 
the earl of Warwick, with an army of forty 
thouſand men, in order to oppoſe her pro- 
greſs. On his arrival at Pontefract, he de- 
tached the lord Fitzwalter, to ſeize the paſs 
at Ferrybridge, on the river Aire, and that 
nobleman executed the order with equal cele- 
rity and ſucceſs; but was not able to defend 
the place againſt lord Clifford, who attacked 
him with ſuperior numbers, drove him from 
the paſs with great ſlaughter, and Fitawalter 
himſelf loſt his life in the action. 

The earl of Warwick dreading the con- 
ſequence of this diſaſter, at a time when 2 
general engagement was momentarily expect - 
ed, ſtabbed his horſe in ſight of the Whole 
army, and kiſſing the hilt of his ſword, 
fwore, that he was firmly reſdlved to ſhare the 
fate of the meaneſt ſoldier, and to ſpend the 
laſt drop of his blood in defence of his 
majeſty, "H N88 


„ 
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The young king, far from being diſcouraged | had returned to Scotland, being there Joined 


by this diſaſter, which ſeemed to affect War- 
wick ſo much, iſſued a proclamation, grant- 


ing to every individual in his army, full-liberty 


to retire, © but "denouncing the ftvereſt ven- 


geance againſt thoſe who in the enſuing action 
ſhould betray the leaſt ſign of treachery or 
cowardice. Lord Falconbridge was ſent to 
retake the paſs from the enemy; this he not 
only effected, but entirely defeated the Lan- 
caſtrians, and flew ther leader the lord Clif- 


ford, a 4 implagable foc to the houſe of 
T 


York. e two hoſtile armies met at Tow- 
ton, and a deſperate battle enſued. . 

While the Yorkiſts were advancing to the 
charge, it began to ſnow, and a ſharp wind 
drove the fleet full in the faces of the Lan- 
caſtrians, and diſordered their ſight in ſuch a 
manner, that they could not eſtimate the diſ- 

ce herween themſelves and the enemy. 
The lord Falconbridge, who commanded the 
van of Edward's army, taking advantage of 
this incident, ordered his archers to advance 
within ſhot of the enemy's line, and diſcharge 
a volley of arrows; which order was no 
ſooner obeyed, than they retired to their 
former ſtation. 

The Lancaſtrians, feeling the effects of this 
diſcharge; imagined the Yorkifts were within 
teach, ard plied their bows till their quivers 
were exhauſted, without doing the leaſt exe- 
cation, Falconbridge advanced again with his 
archers, who now plied the enemy without 
oppoſition, and flew a great number with the 
thaſts they picked from the field, after 
ther own quivers were empty. The bow was 
then laid aſide, and the ſword decided the 
Fate of the battle, which ended in a total de - 
feat of the Lancaſtrians. 4 
They were purſued to Tadcafter with great 

nter and eonſuſion, and about thitty-ſix 
thouſand are ſuppoſed to have fallen in the bat- 
tile and purſuit. Amongſt theſe were the earls 


of 'Northumbetland' and Weſtmoreland, the | 


lords Dacres and Wilkes, Sir Andrew Trollop, 
and many other perſons of diſtinction. Im 
mediately after thisimportant victory, Edward 
advanced to York, in hopes of ſeizing the 
perſons of Henry and Margaret, but they 


” 


by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, they 
concluded a treaty with the Scatiſh miniſtry 
who received them honourably,, — —  *? 
To obtain this deſired treaty, Margaret 
ceded the town and caſtle of Berwick to the 
Scotiſh monarch, then a minor, under the 
tuition of the earl of Angus, with whom 
Henry engaged in a particular convention, 
Edward, on his arrival at York, ordered the 
heads of his fgther, and the earl of Saliſbury 
to be taken down from the walls, and thoſe of 
ſome others who were beheaded as traitors, to 
be ſet up in their room, 

Edward was now maſter of all England ang 
Wales, except Harleigh and Merionethſhire, 
and a few caſtles in Northumberland, which 
he did not think it neceſſary to reduce. Hay. 
ing, therefore, ſufficiently provided againſt the 


| ineurGons that might be made from thoſe 


caſt les, he repaired to his N at Shene, in the 
neighbourhood of London. The twentieth 
of June was appointed for his coronation ; and 
in the mean time, by the advice of the earl of 
Douglas; who long reſided in England, he 
determined to purfue ſuch meaſures, as might 
prevent the Scots from affording any impor- 
cant aſſiſtance to queen Margaret, - | 
Wich this view, he entered into @ particular 
alliance with the earl of Roſs, lord of the 
Illes, who had revolted from James, and pro- 
miſed to ravage the northern parts of Scot- 
land. During theſe tranſactions, Edward was 
crowned at Weſtminſter on the twenty- ninch 
of June, and writs were iſſued for calling 2 
parliament, after the firſt feffion of which, 
the commons waited on the king with a con- 
gratulatory addreſs on his aſcenſion to the 
' throne, requeſting him at the ſame time, to 
bring to condign puniſhment, ſuch criminals 
as had perſiſted in acts of riot, murder, or 
extortion with impunity, during the late 
reign. 
An act was then paſſed, confirming the title 
of Edward to the crown, by right hereditary, 
through the family of Mortimer; declaring 
Henry VI. an uſurper, and attainting bim, 
his queen, and all. his adherents as traitors. 


The ſame act included the dukes.of Samerle, 
| an 


* hs 


and Exeter, the earls of n 
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Wilks, and Pembroke, and a great number 
lords and gentlemen, whoſe eſtates were con- 
fiſcated. | Such conduct muſt, not only be 
deemed partial, but flagrantly unjuſt, © 
A. D. 1462. John earl of Oxford, a ve- 
nerable old nobleman, of untainted reputa- 
tion, was arreſted on the bare pretence of 
having engaged in a correſpondence with the 
queen, and without form of trial beheaded 
on Tower-hill, together with his eldeft ſon 
Aubrey de Vere, and' three bannerets. Theſe 
cruel and arbitrary proceedings could not but 
diffuſe a ſpirit of diſcontent amongſt the peo- 
ple, as well as indicate the ſuſpicion of Ed- 
ward of the good will and attachment of his 
ſubjects. | | Kin Safe ld k, + 
In the mean time, Margaret made a voyage 
to France, where ſhe follicited ſuccours, and 


* 


engaged to put Lewis in poſſeſſion of Calais, 


on the reſtoration of her family to the throne; 


in confideraties of which, ſhe obtained fo con- 
| Fiderable a ſupply, that ſhe was enabled to 
take the field, and made an mcurſion inte 


England, Edward, on receiving intelligence 
of thefte proceedings, detached baron Mon- 
tague, with the forces then in hand, to retard 
her progreſs, till he himſelf could follow 
with a powerful armament, to fruſtrate all her 
Ane n 

She had already entered Northumberland 
with a body of free - booters, and her army 
was ſo conſiderably augmented, that the duke 


of Somerſet, and Sir Ralph Piercy, imsgin- 


ing that ſhe would ſucceed in her enterprize, 
joined her with all their adherents, notwithſtand- 
ing the late oath they had taken to Edward. 
Though thus confiderably reinforced, ſhe 
was repulſed by Montague, who reſolving to 
have the whole honour of defeating Marga- 


ret before the king came up, marched directly 


to Hexam; where her forces were entrenched, 
attacked them in their lines, and obtained a 
complete victory. 8 7 
Fhe priſoners, among whom were the duke 
of Somerſet, the lords Roſs and Hungerford, 
the earl of Kyme, and Sir John Finderne, 
were not ſuffered to anguiſh in confinement ;. 
the firſt was executed at Hexam,, the laſt at 


- b 


{ Newcaſtle, and the others at York. This 


defeat was a terrible ſhock to the houſe of 


| Lancaſter, and their fate conſequent on it, 


was very extraordinary; Margaret wirh her 
young: fon,. fearing to rely on any perſons 
fidelity, took refuge in a neighbouring foreſt, 
where they were expoſed to the extremities of 
diftreſs, and at length attacked in the night by 
robbers, who ſtripped Margaret of her jewels, 

and treated her with barbarity. 634.39 
While the banditti were .contending about 
the booty, ſhe eſcaping with her fon, into the 
thickeft part of the wood, where ſhe wandered 
exhauſted with famine and affliction. While 
in this deplorable ſituation, ſhe obſerved ano- 
ther ruffian advancing towards her, with his 


| drawn ſword, and ſenſible that her eſcape was 


impracticable, prudently reſolved to commit 
herſelf to the generoſity of the out-law. Ac- 
cordingly taking her ſon by the hand, and aſ- 
ſuming an air of confidence and majeſty, 
here friend,” faid ſhe, ©* ſave my ſon, the 
.< fon of good king Heary,” 
Tbe man, who notwithſtanding his vicious 

courſe of life, appears to have been humane 
in principle, - ſtruck. with her beauty and miſ- 
fortune, not only vowed to abſtain from all 
injury on her, but alſo to devote himſelf to 


— 


her protection. He then conducted them to 


@ village near the ſea ſide, whence they em- 
barked in a veſſel for Flanders, where they 
were hoſpitably received by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, from whoſe court they repaired to 


that of Margaret's father, Regnier count of 
Anjou. | „„ 


The unfortunate Henry was conveyed by 
ſome of his friends into Lancaſhire, where 
he reſided a year in obſcurity ; but was at 
length diſcovered and delivered up to Ed- 


ward, who ungenerouſly committed him cloſe 


priſoner to the Tower. About this time, 
Edmund duke of Somerſet, brother ro him 
who had ſuffered at Hexam, and the duke of 
Exeter, eſcaped to the low countries, where 
they lived in obſcurity, and were reduced to 
ſuch extremity of wretchedneſs, that they con- 
deſcended to the moſt menial offices, for the 


bare neceſfaries of life; till at length, their 
quality being diſcovered, they were acceny- 


1 f | 


modated 
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modated by the duke of Burgundy with mo- 
derate penſions. | 5 bo 
The captivity of Henry, the baniſhment of 
queen Margaret, and extirpation of the moſt 
conſiderable Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to have eſta- 
bliſhed the throne of Edward in tranquillity 
he therefore embraced this opportunity of 
conciliating the affections of his ſubjects, whoſe 
attachment he had reaſon to doubt from his 
late ſeverity. He publiſhed a general amneſ- 
ty in favour of all Lancaſtrians, who, within 
a preſcribed term, ſhould ſubmit to his go- 
vernment and take the oath of allegiance. 

In ſhort, he exerted his every talent, con- 
certed and executed every meaſure, that could 
recommend him to the affection of thoſe, who 
had imbibed the leaſt ſenſe of virtue or in- 
trinſic merit; but from his former conduct, 
theſe proceedings appear to have been the re- 
ſult of artifice rather than principle; for cru- 
elty is the moſt deſtrudtive bane to ſociety. | 
As the bulk of mankind are captivated with 
ſpecious appearances, and there are but few, 
who explore farther than the outſide of things, 
he rendered himſelf by theſe tranſactions, the 
darling of the multitude, and mirth and jolli- 
ty univerſally prevailed. = 

During tlns ſeaſon of feſtivity, his counſel- 
lors adviſed him to turn his thoughts to mar- 
riage, that he might have the ſatis faction of 
ſeeing the ſucceſſion ſettled on his own iſſue. 
He ſeemed to coincide with their opinion, 
and*three matches were propoſed for his ac- 
ceptance. The firſt was Margaret, ſiſter to 
the king of Scotland; the ſecond, Iſabella of 
Caſtile; but theſe were rejected on account 
of tbeir non- age. The third was Bona of 
Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of France; and 
being approved by Edward, the earl of War- 
wick was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary 
to the French court, where the princeſs re- 
fided.. | | 
A. D. 1465. Warwick repaired to Paris 
early in the ſpring, and ſettled the articles of 
a marriage contract, between king Edward 
and the princeſs Bona, and Lewis appointed 
the count of Dammarin, his plenipotentiary 
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| But this intended alliance was rendered 
abortive by a very extraordinary incident, 
Edward, happening to hunt in Notthampton- 
ſhire, viſited Jaquelina of Luxembourg, dut- 
cheſs of Bedford, who after the death of her 

firſt huſband, had married Sir Richard Wide- 
ville, by whom ſhe had a daughter, named 
Elizabeth, married to Sir John Groby, who 
was ſlain in the ſervice. of the houſe of Lan- 


caſter. Her huſband's eſtate being on that 


account confiſcated, the young widow had re- 
tired to her father's houſe at Grafton, and 
took this opportunity of throwing herſelf at 
Edward's feet, and imploring a maintenance 
for herſelf and children, Edward, captivated 
with her beauty, raiſing her from the ground, 
returned a favourable anſwer to her requeſt, 
Confiding in his elevated ſtation and perſo- 
nal endowments, he acquainted her with the 
nature of his paſſion, and propoſed to her 
terms of concubinage. 

Theſe ſhe rejected, alledging, that though 
ſhe was unworthy of being his queen, ſhe 
thought herſelf worthy of an honourable al- 
liance in a more inferior ſtation, His paſſion 
now rent by oppoſition on the one hand, and 
ad miration of her ingenuous ſentiments on the 
other, tranſported him beyond the bounds of 
reaſon ;-and he offered to ſhare his throne, as 
well as his heart, with a woman, whoſe per- 
ſonal and mental qualities were worthy the af- 
fection of the greateſt princes. Thus, (as is 
too frequently the caſe) did reaſon ſubmit to 
paſſion, and the nuptials were privately ſolem- 
nized, at the expence of his liberty, his views 
of ambition, and his proſpect of ſafety. 
When the carl of Warwick was informed of 
Edward's clandeſtine marriage, which he juſt- 
ly conſidered as the higheſt inſult that could 
have been offered to his honour, he inſtantly 
broke off the negotiation, and returned to 
England, fraught with indignation. 

A.D. 1466. About the beginning of the 
year, Iſabella de Bourbon, ſecond wife to the 
count de Charolois, dying, that prince began 
to eſteem Edward more highly than before. 
He ſaw him firmly ſeated on the throne of 
England, and triumphing over all oppoſition, 


at the court of London, to finiſh the nego- 
Keton. 5 i 19 26 B06 
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land therefore had reaſon to apprehend deftruc- 


tion 


treaty of perſonal alliance, friendſhip and fra- 


of the Widevilles had uſed their utmoſt en- 


titude with which his eminent ſervices had 


government of Calais, in order to ſolemnize 
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tion on bimſelf, ſhould a junction between Ed- 
ward and Lewis take place. N | 

Theſe conſiderations induced him to demand 
the princeſs Margaret, Edward's ſiſter in mar- 
riage; which propoſal was highly acceptable 
to the Engliſh monarch, as ſuch an alliance. 
would render him the better able to cope with 
Lewis, whoſe reſentment, on account of his 
diſhonourable treatment of his ſiſter-in-law 
Bona, he had reaſon to expect. He there- 
fore ſigned, on the twelfth of October, a 


ternity, with the count of Charolois, and ſent 
a ſafe conduct to the plenipotentiaries, whom 
the duke of Burgundy had appointed to treat 
with the Engliſh court concerning a perpetual 
peace, and adjuſt the marriage between the 
count of Charolois and the princeſs Marga- 
ret, Soon after, Edward's queen was deli- 
vered of the princeſs Elizabeth, who proved 


the happy means of extinguiſhing the fatal |. 


quarrel between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter. | | ; 

A. D. 1468. In the mean time, Edward 
amuſed the ambaſſadors of France, with the 
hopes of a perpetual alliance, till the treaty of 
marriage between the count of Charolois and 
his ſiſter Margaret was concluded, when ſhe 
departed from England with a ſplendid train, 
and the nuptials were ſolemnized at Bruges, 
with great magnificence, 

Ed ward now renewed the ancient alliance 
between England and Arragon, ſo that being 
at peace with moſt of the princes on the 
continent, he had no reaſon to fear domeſtic 
troubles z though a ſpirit of diſcontent began 
to. diffuſe itſelf ' through the nation, which 
was diſpleaſed at the pride and inſolence of 
the queen's relations. The earl of Warwick 
himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected, as the family 


deavours to render that nobleman. odious to 
the king, who had indeed no reaſon to.con- 
fide in his attachment, conſidering the ingra- 
been repaid, He had lately repaired to his 


his daughter's marriage with the duke of 


place, he ſeems to have ſounded the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Engliſh nation, by employing his 
emiſſaries, to excite an inſurrection in York- 
ſhire, ., The people refuſing to contribute to 
the ſupport of the ancient hoſpital of St. Leo- 
nard, near York, they were proſecuted, and 
their effects diſtrained, and as they imagined 
this hoſpital ſubſiſted by voluntary contri- 
bution, theſe ſuits were conſidered as unjuſt 
and oppreſſive. This diſcontent was foment- 
ed to ſuch a degree, that they roſe in arms, 
and aſſembled to the number of fifteen thou- 
ſand, adyanced towards the city of York, 
which was filled with conſternation, until 
Warwick's brother Montague threw himſelf 
into the town, with a ſmall body of choſen 
men, and in a fally took Robert Hilliard, 
their leader, commonly called Robin of Rid- 
deſdale, whom he ordered to immediate exe- 
cution. | 
This diſaſter did not intimidate the peaſants, 
who chooſing Sir Henry Nevil, ſon of lord 
Latimer, and Sir John Conyers, for their 
leaders, they proceeded to Daneſmore, in 
Northamptonſhire, about three miles from 
Banbury. The king had ordered the carl of 
Pembroke, to march againſt the rebels, at 
the head of twelve thouſand Welchmen, who 
were joined by Humphrey Stafford, lately 
made earl of Devon, with a body of five 
thouſand archers; but a quarrel. enſuing. be- 
tween the two leaders, in the courſe of their 
march, they ſeperated their forces; and Pem- 
broke, hazarding a battle, was defeated and 
lain. 7 | | 2 
Sir Henry Nevil had been made priſoner in 
a ſkirmiſh the night before the battle, and 
killed ia cold blood, which enraged the York- 
ſhiremen to ſuch a degree, that they gave no 
quarter to the Welch, five thouſand of whom 
were left dead on the ſpot. | 
The earl of Devon was apprehended in his 
return, by the king's order, and beheaded at 
Bridgewater ; and Richard, carl of Rivers, 
with his ſon John, being ſeized at Grafton, 
by a party of rebels, underwent the ſame fate 
at Northampton, by command of Sir John 
Conyers, who without doing any further miſ- 
chief withdrew to Warwick, to wait the ar- 


Clarence, and during his reſidence at this 
No. 25. { 


. 


2 © rival | 


— — 
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rival of the carl from Calais, by whoſe direc- 


tion he had hitherto acted. TM Lo 1 
Whatever may have been Edward's motive, 
it is certain, that when Warwick; and his ſon- 
in-law Clarence, arrived from Calais, and of- 
fered their aſſiſtance towards reſtoring the 
peace of the nation, he not only received 
them with an apparent complacency, but 
even appointed Warwick chief juſtice of ſouth 
Wales, conſtable of Cardigan, and. ſeneſchal 
of all the courts and foreſts in the counties 
of Caermarthan and Cardigan, offices vacated 
by the death of the earl of Pembroke. 
He was likewiſe perſuaded to publiſh an 
amneſty, in favour of Conyers and his fol- 
lowers, who had increaſed to ſixty thouſand. 
Commiſſioners of array were likewiſe iſſued, 
for raiſing the militia of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and other maritime counties; and the queen's 
drother, Anthony Wideville, now earl of 
Rivers, was ſent to ſea with a ſtreng ſqua- 
dron, to prevent the landing of any foreign 
troops. 08 | þ | 
In a grand council aſſembled on the ſixth of 
November, Edward aſked. the advice of the 
prelates and nobility about providing a huſ- 
band for his daughter Elizabeth, preſump- 


tive heir to the crown of England ; and they | 


concurred in recommending George, the ſon 
of Montague, as the moſt eligible match for 
the young princeſs. Their opinion being ap- 
proved by the king, letters patent were grant- 
ed, promoting that young nobleman to the 
dignity of duke of Bedford. 

Such a teſtimony of the king's favour could 
not but be agreeable to Warwick, and his 
brothers, who began to live on good terms 
with Edward, till their harmony was inter- 


rupted by an artifice of the miniftry, who 
were jealous of the revival of the intereſt of 


. 


the Nevils. $ | 
A. D. 1470. Edward, during his reſi- 
dence at Langley, in Hertfordſhire, was in- 
vited by 
Warwick's brothers, to an entertainment at 
his ſeat of More-park ; in that neighbourhood, 
and while the gueſts, according to the cuſtom 
of the times, were waſhin 
ſupper, John Ratcliffe, 


the archbiſhop of York, one of 


their hands before' 
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walter, told the king privatel, y that the arch. 
biſhop had provided an hundred men at arms 
to carry his majeſty to the caſtle of Middle. 
ham. Alarmed at this intimation, Edward 
made a pretence to go out, and takipg his 
horſe, rode full ſpeed to Windſor. 

Such a ſudden departure, was highly re- 
ſented both by the archbiſhop, and Warwick, 
as well as by his ſon-in-law Clarence; who 
were perſuaded, that it was a plot formed to 
ruin their reputation with the public; the 
former animoſity was revived, and both ſides 
reviled each other, with the moſt fell rancour. 

Cicely, dutcheſs of York, the king's mo- 
ther, endeavoured to effect a reconciliation, 
and they met at her ſeat at Baynard's caſtle, 
but their mutual hatred was too ſtrong and 
inveterate to be removed at this interview, 

Edward, however, gave. commiſſion to 
Warwick and Clarence, to array men in the 
counties of Warwick and Worceſter, in order 
to quell an inſurrection in Lincolnſhire, ex- 
cited by Robert, ſon of lord Willes, Sir 
Thomas Dymock, and Sir Thomas de l 
Launde. It was found on ſtrict enquiry, that 
Warwick and Clarence, had encouraged the 
leaders to raiſe the diſturbance ; Edward, 
therefore, ordered lord Willes and Dymack, 
to repair to London, and give an account cf 
the inſurrection. | 

They accordingly ſet out, but hearing on 
the road, that the king was incenſed againſt 
them, as the authors of the commotion, they 
fled for refuge to Weſtminſter-abbey, whence 
they were drawn by the king's promiſe of par- 
don; and the lord Willes, by Edward's com- 
mand, wrote to his ſon, deſiring him to lay 
down his arms, and ſubmit to the king's mer- 
cy. But this advice Robert rejected, and Ed- 
ward, marching againſt him to Stamford, 
was ſo provoked by his obſtinacy, that he or- 
dered his father and Dymock to be beheaded. 
This inhuman act incenſed him to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, though his army conſiſted of un- 
diſciplined banditti, he determined to revenge 
his father's death, and attacked Ed ward 
with great fury, on the fourteenth day of 


terwards lord F itz 


14 


Match. 


— 


The 
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The battle was maintained for ſome time 
with equal obſtinacy on both ſides 5 but the 


rebels were at length obliged to yield, to the 


ſoperior diſcipline of the royaliſts, who de- 
feated them with great ſlaughter, Ten thou- 
ſand men are ſuppoſed to have fallen in this 
action, and the general, with Sir Thomas de 
la Launde, being taken priſoners, were exe- 
cuted immediately after the battle. yp 

The two leaders being thus baffled, with- 
drew into the weſtern parts of England, and 
in their march, ſurprized the earl Rivers, and 
lord Audeley, whom they committed pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle of Wardour, from whence, 
they were afterwards delivered by John Thorn- 
hill, a gentleman of Dorſetſnire. Edward 
now obliged Warwick's brother to reſign what 
he enjoyed of the Piercy eſtate, with his pa- 
tent for the title of Northumberland, and by 
way of equivalent, created him marquis of 
Montacute. 

In conſequence of his reſignation, Henry 
Piercy was created earl of Northumberland, 
reſtored to all his eſtates, and appointed 
warden of the eaſt and middle marches, to- 
wards Scotland, John Tiptot, earl of Wor- 
ceſter, and conſtable of England for life, was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, in lieu of 
the duke of Clarence, upon whoſe head, as 
well as that of his father-in-law, a price was 
ſet by the government. - The king, at the 


ſame time, iſſued a declaration, impoxting, 


that George, duke of Clarence, and Richard, 
earl of Warwick, had formed an unnatural 
deſign to dethrone his majeſty ; that they had 
encouraged Willes in his rebellion ; that the 
king had ſummoned them to vindicate them- 
ſelves from theſe charges; but, that inſtead 
of obeying his ſummons, they had gone into 
Lancaſhire to augment their forces, in order 
to accompliſh - their iniquitous deſign ; that 
notwithſtanding theſe repeated acts of rebel- 
lion, he was ſtill diſpoſed to pardon them, on 
their ſubmiſſion, and giving ſecurity for their 
future behaviour; and with that view, he 
again ſummoned them to appear before him, 
on or. before the twenty- eighth of March, on 
pain of being declared rebels and traitors. 
On non- compliance with this order, an- 


677 
other proclamation was iſſued at Nottingham, 
on the thirty-firſt day of March, denouncing 
them rebels and traitors, offering a reward 
for their perſons, and forbidding all his maje- 
ſty's ſubjects, on the ſevereſt penalties, to af- 
ford them any aſſiſtance. W 

In the mean time, Warwick and Clarence 
embarked at Dartmouth, for Calais, but on 
their arrival before the place, the cannon were 
fixed upoñ them ſo, that they were obliged 
to ſtand out to ſea; and the dutcheſs of Cla» 
rence, was at this time delivered of a ſon, 
named Edward, aſterwards earl of Warwick. 

They then continued their courſe towards 
Normandy, and landed at Harfleur, where 
they were hoſpitably received by the baſtard of 
Bourbon, lieutenant of the province, whence: 
Warwick and Clarence repaired: to Amboiſe, 
where they were honourably entertained by 
Lewis; who, ſenſible that a civil war in Eng- 
land would free him from all attempts of the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, allies of 
Edward, promiſed them a powerful affiſtance 
and in the mean time, ſent for Margaret of 
Anjou, in order to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween Warwick and that princels. She con- 
ſidered Warwick, as the original ſource of all 
the calamities, in which herſelf and family 


3 


had been involved, and the moſt inveterate 


animoſity ſubſiſted between them The ac- 
commodation, however, was eaſily effected, 
becauſe it tended to further the deſigns of 
both. . | : 
Warwick wanted a pretence for dethroning 
Edward, and the moſt ſpecious he could uſe, 
was the reſtoration of Henry, which project he 
could not attempt, without the queen's con- 
ſent. Margaret, on the other hand, ſaw. no 
hopes of reſtoring her family, without a , 
concurrence of Warwick, and therefore made 
no difficulty in ſolliciting the aid of her anct- 
ent enemy. 725 2 8 
Lewis acted as mediator between them, and 
a treaty was at length concluded, on condition 
that the duke of Clarence, and the earl of 
Warwick, ſhould uſe their utmoſt influence 
for Henry's reſtoration; and that the queen 


- [ſhould engage upon oath, to veſt the ad mini- 


tration in them, during the life of Henry, — 
; the 
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the minority of his ſon, in caſe of his acceſſion | 


to the throne, before he ſhould be of age; 
and that the prince of Wales ſhould eſpouſe 

Anne, the younger daughter of the earl of 
Warwick. This laſt article, was immedi- 
ately carried into execution, by which means 
the earl of Warwick became equally allied to 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 

The duke of Burgundy tranſmitted an ac- 
count of this treaty to Edward, who paid ve- 
ry little regard to the intimation, imagining, 
that the earl of Warwick, who had been 
forced to quit the kingdom for want of ſup- 
port, could never in his abſence, perſuade the 
people of England to riſe in his favour. 

He therefore neglected all precaution, and 
abandoned himſelf to riot and debauchery. 
While he was thus immerſed in ſenſuality, 
his miniſtry gratified their private reſentment, 
by ſuch a&s of cruelty and oppreſſion, as 
branded the character of their maſter with in- 
delible infamy. All perſons of any rank, ſuſ- 
pected of attachment to the houſe of Lancaſ- 
ter, were proſecuted, plundered, or forced in- 
to exile. Many of theſe retired into France, 
and related their indign treatment to the earl 
of Warwick, whom they importuned to re- 
turn, and redreſs the grievances of his coun- 
try men. „„ 

Ian the mean time Edward found means to 
enter into a private negotiation with his brother 
the duke of Clarence, who promiſed his aſ- 
ſiſtance, whenever it ſhould be requiſite, This 
declaration freed Edward from all apprehen- 

fion,. and he reſumed his licentious. courſe, 
- confident that all Warwick's ſchemes would 

prove ineffectual, Wes} 
| + While Edward thus lulled in deluſive ſecu- 
"rity, the earl having obtained a ſmall ſupply 
of money and troops from Lewis, determined 
to embark for England, under the convoy of 
a French fleet, commanded by the baſtard of 


Bourdon. The dike of. Burgundy, however, 


blocked up the mouth of the Seine with a 
more numerous fleet, in order to intercept 
Warwick in his paſſage to England. But 
_ natwithſtanding theſe precautions, Burgundy's 
fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, Warwick 
embark'd at Havre - de- grace, and landed at 
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Dartmouth in the month of September. Ed. 
ward 1 at his arrival, in vain aſſurance 
of his falling into his hands. Warwick had 
no ſooner landed, than his countrymen flocked 
to his ſtandard in ſuch numbers, that in a few 
days, he found himſelf at the head of ſixty 
thouſand men, with whom he began his march 
againſt Edward, who had gone into the north 
to quell an inſurrection, raiſed by the lord 
Fitzugh, who had married Alice, ſiſter to the 
earl of Warwick. At the king's approach, 
he fled into Scotland, and Edward repaired to 
York, where he firſt heard that Warwick had 
landed, and proclaimed Henry VI. king of 
England; publiſhing at the ſame time, an 
order to all his ſubjects, from ſixteen to ſixty, 
to arm againſt Edward and expel that uſurper, 
Edward - immediately advanced to Notting- 
ham in his way to London; but Warwick, 
reſolving to engage him before he could reach 
the capital, came in ſight of him within three 
miles of Nottingham, and drew up his army 
in order of battle. 
Edward fooliſhly relied on the fidelity of 
the marquiſs of Montacute, - though the bro- 
ther of his enemy, and a nobleman whom he 
had ſo lately deprived of the great eſtate and 
honour of Northumberland. He had raiſed 
ſix thouſand men, with whom he followed 
the King at a diſtance, as if he intended to 
Join his majeſty z but he no ſooner heard of 
Warwick's approach to the royaliſts, than he 
haſtened his march, in order to attack the rear 
of Edward, who had no notion of his deſign, 
until he was within two miles of his camp, and 
the ſhouts of Long live king Henry,” re- 
ſounded from all quarters. . 
In this dilemma, he called a council of 
war, in which the lord Haſting gave it as his 
opinion, that great part of the army would 
deſert to the earl of Warwick; or, that even 
though they ſhould retain their allegiance, 
they ſhould not be able to cope with the in- 
ſurgents, who were thus ſtrengthened by the 
revolt of Montacute. He therefore adviſed 
the king to conſult his perſonal fafety, by re- 
 tfeating to the ſea fide, where he might find 
an opportunity of eſcaping into Holland. As 
the danger was ſo imminent, Edward, in 
„ compliance 


Ld 
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f miral of England; and the duke of Clarence, 
. lord lieutenant of Ireland. No perſon was | wick. He privately advanced a ſum of mo- 
6 put to death on this occaſion, except John |ney to certain merchants, who fitted out four 
d Tiptot, earl of Worceſter, who fell a ſacrifice | large ſhips at Terveer, a free port in Zealand, 
d to public hatred, as a corrupt miniſter, and and hired fourteen veſſels belonging to the 
d ſuch a monſter of cruelty, that he was ftig- | Eaſterlings, to convoy Edward to England, 
to matized by the appellation of Jehn the But- on the coaſt of which they were directed to 
of cher. Being taken on the top of a high tree, continue fifteen days, in order to conduct 
he in Huntingdonſhire, he was conveyed to him back, in caſe his attempt ſhould prove 
ar London, condemned and executed on Tower- ineffectual. Edward, being thus furniſhed 
n, hill, : Isvith ſhips and money, embarked at Terveer, 
A A new parliament was called on the twenty- [and he had no ſooner departed from Holland, 
"as ſixth of November, in which Edward was de- than the duke of Burgundy, by proclamation, 
REP clared a traitor and uſurper, and therefore de- prohibited all his ſubjects from affording him 
of creed to have forfeited his eſtate and effects; | any aſſiſtance, either directly or indireCtly. 
* all ſtatutes enacted by his authority were an-“ The Engliſh monarch, attended by the lords 
11d nulled, and the duke of Glouceſter and all | Haſtings and Say, and about fifteen hundred 
en his adherents attainted. The crown was ſett- men, attempted a deſcent en the coaſt of Eſ- 
be led upon Henry and the male iſſue of his ſex, but being repulſed by a brother of the 
* body, and in default thereof, on the duke of earl of Oxford, he ſtood away to the north- 
the Clarence, and his deſcendants; and that ward, and landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, 
ſed prince, with the earl of Warwick, were ap- about the latter end of March, hoping that 
_ pointed regents of the kingdom during the mi- |the inhabitants would flock to his ſtandard, 
od nority of young Edward, according to a prior | on his producing the letters of invitation he 
As agreement. At the ſame time, Clarence was had received from the earl of . Northumber- 
5 No. 25. 6 H land. 


compliance with this advice, ſet out at mid- declared heir to his father, the late duke of 


night for Lynne, without money or baggage, 


attended only by a guard of eight hundred 
horſe. He then embarked in that harbour 
for Holland, with his brother Glouceſter, and 
a ſmall retinue, and after having narrowly eſ- 
caped a fleet of Eaſterlings, landed at Alk- 
mar. | | 

In the morning, after Edward's departure, 
-his army laid down their arms, and ſubmitted 
to Warwick, who immediately directed his 
route towards London, which he entered in 


triumph, in the beginning. of October, and 


removed Henry from the Tower, to the bi- 
-hop's palace, while Edward's queen took re- 
fuge in the ſanctuary of Weftminſter, where 
ſhe was delivered of a ſon, called Edward. 

In conſequence of this ſurprizing revolu- 
tion, Which was effected in the ſpace of ele- 
ven days, all the judges, ſheriffs, and coro- 
ners of the kingdom, were removed from 
their places 3 Ladſtroker, prior of St. John's, 
was a 
York, chancellor ; the earl of Warwick, ad- 


inted treaſurer ; the archbiſhop of 


York, and reinſtated in all his poſſeſſions and 
honours. Montacute was pardoned for his 
late adherence to Edward, and rewarded for 
his late defection, with a grant of ſeveral ma- 
nors; the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, 
the earls of Oxford, Richmond, Pembroke 
and Ormond, were reſtored to their eſtates 
and dignities. | 

A. D. 1471. During theſe revolutions in 
England, the fugitive Edward met with a 
very indifferent reception from his brother-in- 
law, the duke of Burgundy, to whom the 
news of his death would have been. more 
grateful, than the account of his exile. He 
was now in the utmoſt perplexity ; Lewis had 


—— 


declared war againſt him, and he was fearful 


of incurring the joint enmity of France and 
England, ſhould he aſſiſt the exiled king. 
However, after the ſollicitations of the dut- 
cheſs, and the remonſtrances of Edward, 
backed by the moſt ſolemn promiſes of future 
ſervices, he contrived an expedient, by which 
he was enabled to accommodate. the fugitive 
king without incurring the reſeatment of War- 


* 
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land. But he met with a very cold reception, ut this nobleman, inſtead- of complying with 


and the inhabitants of Holderneſs took up 
arms to oppoſe his progreſs. He was like- 
wiſe informed by his emiſſaries, that the citi- 
Zens were not at all diſpoſed to receive him as 
ſovereign of England. He therefore declared 
himſelt a liegeman of king Henry, aſſumed 
the badge of the prince of Wales, and de- 
clared, that the amount of his demand was 
the dutchy of his father. h 

Truſting to the effect of this declaration, 
and the loyalty of the inhabitants of York, 
of which he was ſecure, though the magi- 
ſtrates were devoted to Warwick, he marched 
towards that city, and was viſited by a depu- 
tation of the aldermen, who deſired him to 
take another road, that they might not be 
under the diſagreeable neceſſity of refuſing 
bim admittance. He now repeated his former 
declarations, and expoſtulated with them on 
the cruelty of refuſing him admittance into a 


city, from which he derived his title, and on 


which he conferred ſo many favours; but he 
depended on the attachment of the inhabitants 
-more than the power of his eloquence: nor was 
he diſappointed. His partizans raiſed a diſ- 
turbance in the city, and the magiſtrates, un- 
.able to refiſt the torrent, went forth to offer 
him the keys of the city, and ſtipulate for 
their being exempted from pillage. 
Edward agreed to all their propoſals, and 
being admitted into York, alighted at the ca- 
thedral, where, by a ſolemn oath, he ratified 
his former proteſtations, that he would remain 
a loyal ſubject to Henry, and leave his de- 
mand, touching his private inheritance, to the 
deciſion of parliament. Having thus made 
himſelf maſter of York, his army daily in- 
creaſed ; till having aſſembled a conſiderable 
body of troops, he left a ſtrong gariſon in the 
place, and directed his march towards London. 
In the mean time, commiſſions of array 
were iſſued to the duke of Clarence, and the 
earls of Warwick and Pembroke, for raiſing 
forces to repel the invaders ; and the marquis 
of Montacute, lately appointed warden of 
the Scotiſh marches, was ordered to inter- 
cept Edward in his march to York, and at- 
tack him before he could aſſemble his army. 


= 


J 
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his orders, remained quiet in his camp at Pon- 
tefract, and ſuffered Edward to pats unmo- 
leſted within four miles of his ſtation. 

When Edward reached Nottingham, he 
was joined by Sir William Stanley, Sir Wil- 
liam Parr, and a great number of other gen- 
tlemen, with their vaſſals. Encouraged by 
theſe ſuccours, he openly avowed his claim to 
the crown, and his numbers were hourly in- 
creaſed, during his march towards London. 

In the mean time, Warwick having levied 
a body of troops, proceeded to Leiceſter, jn 
order to join his brother Montacute ; and hear- 
ing that Edward had taken the road to Co- 
ventry, he. marched thither, with a view to 
hazard an engagement, till he ſhould arrive 
with his forces. 

Warwick, therefore changed his purpoſe, 
and ſuffered his adverſary to continue his march 
to London, imagining that the citizens would 
hold out, till he ſhould come to their aſſiſt- 
ance. This might have been the caſe, had 
the archbiſhop of York, to whole care the 
perſon of Henry and the city of London were 
committed, been true to the iatereſt of his 
brother Warwick; but he had made peace 
with Edward, who, by his connivance, was 
receiyed into the city, and ſeized king Henry 
in the palace of the biſhop of London. The 
archbiſhop was apprehended to ſave appear- 
ances, and committed to cuſtody, but releaſed 
in two days, and indulged with a pardon. 

During theſe tranſactions, Warwick, being 
Joined by Clarence and Montacute, advanced 
towards London, and on the thirteenth of 
April, encamped on a heath near Barnet, the 
town itſelf being occupied by the troops of 
Edward, who had come thither to give him 
battle, in conſequence of a promiſe he had re- 
ceived from Clarence, that he would deſert to 
him, with all his forces. 

The night before the action, Richard, duke 
of Glouceſter, repaired without any ſafeguard, 
to the tent of Clarence, where the two bro- 
|thers embraced with marks of the moſt cor- 
dial affection, and after ſome private confe- 
rence, went off together towards Edward's 
camp, with about twelve thouſand followers. 

Immedi- 


ſun. 


A. D. 1471. 
Immediately after this baſe deſertion, Cla- 
rence ſent a meſſenger to Warwick, to apolo- 


gize for his conduct, and acquaint him, that 


he had made his peace with Edward, who had 
promiſed to pardon him, upon his ſubmiſſion, 
But the earl rejected his meſſage with juſt diſ- 
dain, ſaying, © He had rather be himſelf, than 
« a falſe and perjured duke ; and that he was 
e determined not to put up his ſword, until 
« he had either gained his point, or loſt his 
ee life.” 

Early in the morning of the fourteenth of 
April, the hoſtile armies were within bow- 
ſhot of each other, drawn up in order of bat- 


tle, and a dreadful charge enſued, with incre- 
dible fury. 


The troops of Warwick, though inferior to 
the enemy in number, fought with the utmoſt 
reſolution, conſcious that if taken, they would 
undergo the fate of rebels; and the earl him- 
ſelf, was determined to conquer or die on the 
ſpot. So furious was their charge, that Ed- 
ward's firſt line was forced to recede, and ſome 
of his forces riding full ſpeed to London, 
alarmed his friends with a report of his defeat. 
In this critical juncture, he commanded his 
body of reſerve to advance, and charge the 
enemy in the flank, and this expedient was 
the more ſucceſsful, as the earl of Oxford had 
repulſed the Yorkiſts ſo far, that Warwick's 
main body was left unguarded. Oxford, 
however, no ſooner recollected this circum- 
ſtance, than he wheeled about, in order to re- 


ſume his ſtation, and that diſpoſal occaſioned | 


the loſs of the battle. 

The device on his arms and enſigns, was a 
ſtar darting rays, and that of Edward was a 
The followers of Warwick, obſerving 
a ſtar approaching, through the medium of a 
thick fog, miſtook it for Edward's ſtandard, 
and fell on their friends ſo furiouſly, that they 


were broken and diſperſed, before the earl 


could rectify the fatal error. Theſe laſt, ſuſ- 
petting they were betrayed, fled towards the 
enemy with great precipitation; other parts 
of Warwick's army, ſceing them fly, ima- 
gined they had been charged in the rear, and 
that they themſelves had of conſequence been 


ſurrounded ; they began to be ſeized with 


| 
| 


| 
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1 and univerſal confuſion en- 
ued. PR | 

Edward, availing himſelf of their diſorder, 
renewed the charge with freſh vigour ; and 
Warwick, in vain exerted his utmoſt efforts, 
to rally and re-animate his diſperſed forces. 
On this occaſion, he ſent off his horſes, de- 
termined to fight on foot, and ſhare the fate 
of the meaneſt ſoldier in his army. But all 
his gallantry was ineffectual; ſo that at length, 
having acquitted himſelf as a moſt conſum- 
mate officer, and undaunted hero, he ruſhed 
into the thickeſt of the fight, and fell, cover- 
ed with wounds; and his brother Montacute, 
endeavouring to ſupport him, met with the 
ſame fate. The death of theſe two generals 
put an end to the oppoſition, and about noon, 
Edward gained a complete victory. 

Thus fell the renowned Warwick, who 
from his great power, influence, military capa- 
city and fortune, had acquired the epithet of 
King-maker, His naked body, and that of 
his brother Montacute, were expoſed in the 
cathedral of St. Paul, whence they were car- 
ried to Biſham, in Berkſhire, and interred in 
the priory founded by their anceſtors, But 
this battle did not put an end to the civil war. 
The duke of Somerſet, and eart of Oxford, 


| had rallied a large body, and retreated north- 


ward, but afterward turned afide into Wales, 
where they joined the earl of Pembroke. Soon 
after the battle, Margaret of Anjou, that 


brand of the war, landed at Weymouth, at- 


tended by her ſon, the counteſs of Warwick, 
the lord Wenlock, and ſeveral other perfons 

of diſtinction. | 
When ſhe: was informed of the death of 
Warwick, and captivity of her huſband, ſhe 
fell into a ſwoon; and at laſt took ſanctuary 
with her ſon, in the monaſtery of Boileau, in 
Hampſhire. | — AM 
However, ſhe ſoon recovered her ſpirits, 
when joined by the duke of Somerſet, the 
earl of Devon, and many noblemen and gentle- 
men with their vaſſals and dependents. En- 
couraged by their reinforcements, ſne took the 
field, and her followers continually increaſed. 
as ſhe advanced to Feweſbury in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, whence ſhe intended to proceed to 
Wales 
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Wales and join the earl of Pembroke. But 
Edward, had in the mean time, proſcribed the 
queen and her adherents, by proclamation, 
and advanced immediately towards the banks 
of the Severn, in order to attack her before 
this intended junction, 


Edward, having executed this ſcheme, ſhe | 


could not paſs the river, without expoling her 
rear to deſtruction ; it was therefore reſolved 
In a council of war, to intrench chemſelves in 
a park, adjoining to the town of Tewkeſbury, 
and remain in that ſituation, till the arrival of 
Pembroke. Intrenchments were accordingly 
thrown up, and Edward, on his arrival, de- 
termined to attack them in their lines, before 
their camp ſhould be rendered impregnable. 
With this view, he marſhalled his army in two 
lines, one of which was commanded by his 
brother the duke of Glouceſter, while he and 
Clarence took their ſtation in the other. 
The duke of Somerſet arranged the queen's 
army in three lines, within the intrenchments z 
he himſelf commanding the van, that he 
might withſtand the firſt aſſault of the enemy. 


The ſecond line was commanded by lord Wen- 


lock, under the prince of Wales, who was 
conſidered as commander in chief; and the 
rear was conducted by the earl of Devon- 
ſhire. 
Edward, perceiving that Somerſet had left 
ſome openings in the front, through which he 
intended to ſally; and being well acquainted 
with the impetuous temper of that nobleman, 
ordered his brother Glouceſter, who began the 
attack, to draw Somerſet from his intrench- 
ments, by receding precipitately, until he ſhould 
obſerve the duke and his line in the open plain, 
and then to wheel and renew the charge, in 
which caſe he might rely on proper ſup- 


ah ek having thus decoyed the enemy 
into the open plain, executed his inſtructions 
with punctuality and ſucceſs, He inſtantly 
ordered his troops to. halt, and recover their 


former ranks ; which done, he led them back| 


to the charge, to the terror and amazement of 
the Lancaſtrians, who, confounded at this 
unexpected event, fled to their intrenchments, 
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1A. D. 1471. 
Somerſet, obſerving that lord Wenlock had 
not advanced a ſtep to ſuſtain the firſt line, 
was ſo incenſed, that he rode up, and cleft his 
head with a battle-axe; and the duke of 
Glouceſter entering the intrenchments of the 
enemy, made a dreadful carnage. 

The young prince of Wales, ſeeing his 
army in this confuſion, did not know what 
courſe to purſue; and the duke of Somerſet 
was ſo tranſported with paſſion, that he was 
incapable of carrying command. 

Edward, following his brother with the . 
cond line, completed the overthrow of the 
—_—_ army, which was routed with great 

ughter, the ſecond and third lines having 
fed, without ſtriking a blow. The earl of 
Devonſhire, and Sir John, Beaufort, were 
found among the ſlain, which amounted to 
three thouſand, The duke of Somerſet, the 


prior of St. John, and about twenty other 


gentlemen, retired to the abbey church, think- 
ing they would be ſafe in the ſanctuary; from 
which, however, they were dragged to execu- 
tion. The prince of Wales being taken pri- 
ſoner, was, at the command of Edward, 
brought into his preſence, and being aſked 
with a haughty ſupercilious air, how he 
durft preſume to invade his dominions ? the 
young prince, more mindful of his high birth, 
than his preſent fortune, replied, that he came 
to recover his father's crown, and his own in- 
heritance. 

Edward, rdleſs of the circumſtances 
which might juſtly inſtigate the young prince 
to ſuch a reply, ſtruck him on the mouth with 
his gauntlet, which ſeems to have been a pre- 
concerted ſignal to Clarence, Glouceſter, Haſt- 
ings, and Thomas Grey, who dragged the 
gallant youth out of the royal tent, and buried 
their daggers in his heart. Margaret of An- 
Jou, was taken and committed to the Tower, 
where ſhe remained about four years, till ran- 
ſomed by the king of France, for fifty thou- 
ſand crowns. 

In the ſame place of confinement, expired 
the unfortunate Henry, a few days after the 
battle of Tewkeſbury,but whether of a natural, 
or violent death, cannot be aſcertained. ara 
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body was interred in the abbey of Chertſey, 
but afterwards removed to Windſor, by 
Richard III. 

A. D. 1472. The earl of Oxford, meet- 
ing with a cold reception in France, whither 
he retired after the battle of Tewkeſbury, aſ- 
ſembled about a hundred deſperadoes, and 
landing at St. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall, 
took the place by ſurprize. 

Edward, alarmed at this exploit, detached 
a body of troops againſt him, which inveſting 
the place, he ſurrendered on promiſe of life ; 


but he loſt both his liberty and eſtate, which 


the king confiſcated, - without allowing the 
leaſt moiety for the ſubſiſtence of his counteſs, 
who was ſiſter to the earl of Warwick. 

John Holland, duke of Exeter, who had 
been left for dead on the field of Barnet, re- 
tired to the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, but 
| weary of confinement, and a life of depen- 
dence on the bounty of his friends, privately 
quitted his aſylum, and in about two years 
after, his body was found on the ſea fide, in 
the county of Kent. 


This was the laſt branch of the houſe of 


Lancaſter from whom Edward had reaſon to 
expect any oppoſition, except the earl of Rich- 
mond, who reſided at the court of Bretagne, 
with his uncle Pembroke ; and though theſe 
were deprived of power to excite any impor- 
tant inſurrection, he yet deſired to have the 
young earl in his power; and therefore diſ- 
patched an embaſſy to the duke of Bretagne, 
demanding that they ſhould be delivered up; 
but that prince refuſing to comply with his de- 
mand, though he aſſured Edward, they ſhould 
never interupt the tranquility of his govern- 
ment; in conſideration, of which promiſe, the 
king paid a yearly penſion, under pretence of 
granting a maintenance for the two refugees, 
A. D. 1473. There occurred this year in 
England, no important tranſaction. The parlia- 
ment meeting in the month of February, 
granted a fifteenth, as an additional ſubſidy to 
the tenth, which had been voted 1n the pre- 
ceeding ſcion. This aſſembly was then pro- 
rogued to the ſixth of October, when an act 


paſſed for the reſumption of all the grants of 


No. 25. 


lands and offices, in * to improve the 


king” s revenue. 

The treaty of Alnwick, which had been 
long depending, was now "concluded to the 
ſatisfaction of the Engliſh and Scotiſh nations. 
The diſputes with the Hans towns were ami- 
cably terminated, and the ancient alliance 11 
renewed with Denmark. 

A. D. 1474. A league of friendſhip * 
alliance was concluded between Edward and 
the duke of Burgundy, in which they mu- 
tually agreed to attempt the conqueſt of 
France; but the ſubſidies granted by parlia- 
ment being inſufficient for the expences of 
ſuch an expedition, the king ſollicited a be- 
nevolence from his ſubjects, according to their 
reſpective abilities. This expedient ſucceed- 
ed, as many individuals choſe rather to part 
with their money, than incur the king's dif- 
pleaſure; and a war with France was a very 
popular pretence at this juncture. 

A. D. 1475. In the — of the year, 
Ed ward went over to Calais, with an army of 
fifteen hundred lances, and as many thouſand 
archers, accompanied by the principal nobility 
of England, who flattered themſelves with 
hopes of the ſame ſucceſs, which had attended 
the attempts of their anceſtor s. 

When Edward ſent a herald to demand the 
crown of France, and in caſe of refuſal to 
denounce war, Lewis, without emotion, re- 
plied, that Edward had not taken this raſh 
ſtep, without the inſtigation of the duke of 
Burgundy, and even made the herald a con- 
ſiderable preſent. He ſoon after took occa- 
ſion to ſend a herald to the Engliſh camp, 
with directions to ſollicit the good offices of 
the lords Stanley and Howard, towards effect- 
ing an accommodation. 

As Edward himſelf was not leſs favourably 
diſpoſed, a treaty of peace was concluded, on 


condition that Lewis ſhould pay ſeventy- five 


thouſand crowns, to indemnify Edward for 
the expence of the armament, on the receipt 
which, he ſhould retire . with his forces; that 
Lewis ſhould alſo pay him an annuny of fifty 
thouſand crowns; that the dauphin of France 
ſhould marry princeſs ONS: daughter of 

6 I Ed ward, 


Edward, and ſettle on her a jointure of ſixty 
thouſand livres a year; and that neither party 
ſhould encourage civil wars in each other's 
kingdom, but that both ſhould aſſiſt each other 
in ſuppreſſing the rebellions of their ſubjects. 
When the Engliſh army reached Amiens, 
Lewis ordered the gates to be thrown open, 
and the ſoldiers to be entertained by the inn- 
keepers at his expence; but this generoſity 
was the effect of fear, from which he was 
afterwards delivered by the departure of the 
Engliſh, who returned to their own country 
well ſatisfied with their treatment from Lewis. 
A. D. 1476. Immediately after the rati- 
fication of this treaty, the duke of Burgundy 
marched againſt the duke of Lorrain, and re- 
duced his whole country without any conſider- 
able reſiſtance. He then undertook an expe- 
dition for humbling the Swiſs, who had de- 
clared againſt him, while he was employed in 
the ſiege of Nuys. This he carried on at firſt 


with great ſucceſs ; but at length he loſt two 


battles, with his whole baggage and great part 
- of his army. Being afterwards confiderably 
reinforced, he advanced to retake Nancy, 
which ſince his defeat, had been ſurrendered to 
the duke of Lorrain, who encamped at St. 
Nicholas, in order to ſee the effect of a cor- 
reſpondence he carried on with a Neapolitan 
officer, called Campo Baſſo, a great favourite 
of the duke of Burgundy. 

The town was reduced already to extremity, 
when that prince drew up his army in order 
of battle; and then Baſſo deſerted to the ene- 
my, with two hundred men at arms, leaving 
fourteen accomplices, whom he had inſtructed 
to terrify the Burgundians, and kill the duke 
during the engagement, if they found it prac- 
ticable, The attack n early in the morn- 
ing, and the duke of Burgundy was routed 
and ſlain. | | | 
A. D. 1477. This event, not only changed 
the appearance of things, but introduced a 
new ſyſtem of politics into Europe. He left 
behind him an only daughter, named Mary, 
who as ſhe was heireſs of his rich and exten- 
five dominions, was eagerly courted by all the 
potentates of Europe ; but at length married 
to Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of Frederic, 
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| emperor of Germany, from whom the Bur- 


. 


gundians hoped relief in their preſent gi. 
treſſes. 

During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the 
management of publick affairs was engroſſed 
by the queen and her relations, who were now 
become very unpopular, as well for their un- 
bounded ambition and inſolent behaviour, as 
the conſtant oppoſition they made to all the 
ſchemes of the king's brothers. 

Richard, duke of Glouceſter, who was 
naturally reſerved, ſo artfully diſſembled his 
anger, as to prevent an open rupture between 
N the „ — duke of 
Clarence, who was proud, ambitious and im- 
petuous, could not ſtifle his reſentment, which 
broke out with great vehemence on all occa- 
fions. He hated the queen and the miniſtry, 
who had deprived him of the honour of Tut- 
bury, and many other manors, which he en- 
joyed by virtue of the king's donation. His 
dutcheſs dying a little before Charles, duke of 
Burgundy, he ſollicited the intereſt of his 
ſiſter Margaret, in procuring a match between 
him and her ſtep-daughter the princeſs Mary, 
This alliance would have greatly promoted the 
intereſt of England; and the dutcheſs dow- 
ager, who loved Clarence above all her bro- 
thers, ſo zealouſly eſpouſed his cauſe, that the 
ſcheme would probably have ſucceeded, had 
it not been defeated by the intrigues of Ed- 
ward, who was either jealous of his brother's 
acceſſion to ſuch an unlimited power, or biaſſed 
by the queen, who wanted to ſecure this 


match for her brother, Anthony Wideville, 


earl of Rivers, 

This diſappointment fo enraged Clarence, 
that he inveighed againſt the king with great 
acrimony; which being afterwards told with 
exaggarations to Edward, by the duke of 
Glouceſter, who conſidered Clarence as an in- 
ſurmountable obſtacle to his deſign upon the 
crown, the king was ſo exaſperated, that he 
committed him to the Tower, where he was 
ſoon after diſpatched, having, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, been drowned in a butt of 
Malmſey. | 

Such was the fate of George, duke of 
Clarence, who left behind him one ſon, named 

| Edward, 


| 


was either afterwards wholly devoted to ſen- 


9 ” PI 
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dward, earl of Warwick, and a daughter, 
be was afterwards counteſs of Saliſbury, The 
duke's death excited ſuch a clamour amo 
the populace, that the miniſtry thought pro- 
per to conceal the manner of his execution, 
and gave. out that he died ſuddenly of grief 
and vexation; and as a proof that no violence 
had been offcred to his perſon, his body was 
in the cathedral of St. Paul; but this 
trick was ſo flale, that it ſerved only to con- 
ficm the ſuſpicions of the people, who without 
ſcruple, exclaimed againſt the cruelty of the 
adminiſtration. 
This was the laſt capital tranſaction of Ed- 
ward's reign, which was one continued ſcene 
of blood, violence and barbarity. His mind 


ſual gratifications, or his ſchemes were defeat- 
ed by his imprudence, and want of circum- 
ſpect ion. n 

A. D. 1479. Edward, anxious for the 
conſummation of the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter, with the dauphin of France, ap- 
pointed ambaſſadors extraordinary to demand 
of Lewis the performace of his promiſe; and 
that prince, with all his ſubtilty, found it 
difficult to evade the preſſing inſtances of the 
envoys. Foreſeeing, therefore, that he could 
not amuſe Edward much longer, he determin- 
ed to divert his attention in a different manner, 
and by a proper diſtribution of preſents in the 
court of Scotland, excited James to make 
war upon England. | BITTY 
A. D. 1480. Theſe proceedings convinced 
Edward of the perfidy and diſſimulatien of 
Lewis, againſt whom he vowed the bittereſt 
revenge; but in the mean time, determined | 
to retaliate on him, his own weapons of cun- 
ning and fraud. He renewed and confirmed 
the treaty of alliance, which had ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and the late duke of Burgundy, and 
engaged to furniſh Maximilian with a rein- 
forcement of ſix thouſand men; while on the 
other hand, the archduke promiſed to pay 
fifty thouſand crowns annually to Edward, if 
the French king ſhould withdraw his penſion, 
Lewis, after many preſſing inſtances, continued 
to decline the perſormance of the contract, 


! 


be ordered a fleet to be fitted out, and ſent it 


* 


and ſuſpicion of being tivalled in it by others; 


under the command of John Middleton to 


the aſſiſtance of Maximilian, with whom he 


ng | had lately concluded a treaty. | 


is next care, was to guard his frontiers 
from the inroads of the Scots, and to conclude 
an alliance in his name, with the lord of the 
Iſles, who engaged to make a diverſion in his 
favour, ſhould James attempt the invaſion of 
England. That weak prince, who was at 
variance with his nobility, and whoſe whole 
force was unequal to ſuch an enterprize, aſſem- 


| bled an army, and entering England, com- 


mitted ſome ravages, but ſoon retired, with- 
out attempting any thing of importance, 

A. D. 1481. Having found means to 
ſettle a correſpondence with the Scotiſh nobili- 
fe Edward was in no haſte to advance againſt 
the enemy, perſuaded that James would find 
it expedient to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion; in order to effect which, he renewed his 
alliance with the duke of Bretagne, and rati- 
fied a contract of marriage between the prince 
3 . and Anne, eldeſt daughter of that 

uke. | 

A. D. 1482. The duke of Glouceſter, 
attended by the duke of Albany, invaded 
Scotland with a powerful army, reduced Ber- 
wick, and forced the Scots to agree to an ac- 
commodation, by which they ceded that for- 
treſs to Edward, Elated with this ſucceſs, 
the king determined in good earneſt to pro- 
ſecute the war againſt Lewis, and his people 
contributed towards the expence with great 


alacrity; but in the midſt of his Preparations 


he was ſeized with a violent fever, of which 
he died, on the ninth of April, in the. forty- 
ſecond year of his age, and twenty-third of 
his reign. _ 
Edward IV. was a prince of elegant perſon, 
graceful mien, and inſinuating addrefs; he 
had much courage and little . prudence, and 
moſt of his conqueſts may be ſolely attributed 
to good fortune, His leading paſſion was the 
gratification of his ſenſual appetites, and his 
libertiniſm in times of proſperity was unre-- 
ſcrain odd. 10 1555 
So fond was he of power, that he ſacrificed 
the nobleſt blood in England to his jealouſy, 


and 
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and all the honours that might have accrued to | view of death, and when a deprivation of 
him, from the many victories he obtained, | power to do further injury to mankind is ready 
are indelibly ſtained by thoſe eternal monu- to enſue, will be as void of effect, as it is of 
ments of his cruelty, He is ſaid to have died intrinſic merit. 

a penitent; but repentance in the immediate | 


* eo * 
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8 HIS may well be deemed the iron age | king, ſhe could never prevail on him to dif. 


of England, the freedom and glory of 
which, were ſacrificed to the venality of thoſe, 
who, inſtead of being the pillars of the ſtate, 


were the very engines that undermined its 
All ſenſe of virtue was loſt- 


conſtitution. 
among the great, from the breaſts of whom, 
curſed ambition had rooted every ſentiment of 
humanity. x3 | 

Public faith ſeemed to be baniſhed 3 and 
the moſt ſolemn declarations could hardly be 
relied on. In ſhort, effeminate luxury had 
obliterated even the idea of intrinſic excellence, 
and a general degeneracy prevailed amongſt 
the ſuperior rank of people. Edward IV. 
had no ſooner paid the debt of nature, than 
His ſon was proclaimed king of England, by 
the name 
prince, juſt turned of twelve years of age, 
never obtained the crown, nor performed one 
act of ſovereignty z ſo that the interval, be- 
tween the death of his father and uſurpation 
of his uncle Richard, may properly be term- 
ed an interregnum, during which, that ambi- 
tious tyrant concerted and executed the unjuft 
and deteſtable means of wreſting the crown 
from his innocent and apparently virtuous ne- 
phew. | 

Young Edward kept his court- at Ludlow- 
caſtle, in Shropſhire, uader the tuition of the 
earl of Rivers, who had been appointed his 
' governor, and all the other poſts of honour 


Edward V. though that young 


miſs ſome.old ſervants, who had adhered to 
him through all the viciſſitudes of fortune, 
Theſe, being apprized of her endeavours, 
formed a party for their mutual defence and 
ſupport, as well as to explore the meaſures of 
Elizabeth and her family. At the head of 
this party, was Henry Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham; William, lord Haſtings, and 
Thomas, lord Stanley. Theſe were conſider- 
ed-as the heads of the ancient nobility, in con- 
tradiſtinction to thoſe who had been recently 
ennobled by the queen's influence. Glouceſ- 
ter, by his diſſimulation, kept fair with both 
in public, but entered into a private engage- 
ment with the duke of Buckingham and his 
yy Edward had 'been able, during his 
ife time to moderate the animoſity of the ri- 
val factions, but he plainly perceived that 
after his death they would come to an open 
rupture, 2 

In order to prevent the fatal effects of this 
emulation, he had ſtrongly enforced unani- 
mity on the two parties, and effected a formal 
reconciliation. But at his death, each faction 
exerted their efforts to gain an advantage over 
the other, in ſecuring the perſon of the young 
king, in whoſe name they might be able to 
govern the kingdom. The queen, on the de- 
ceaſe of her huſband, diſpatched a meſſenger 
to her brother Rivers, deſiring him to collect 
an army in Wales, and conduct the young 


were filled with the queen's creatures. Not- 


king ro London, that he might be immedi- 
withſtanding her great influence with the late 


ately crowned, © 
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On the other hand, the duke of Bucking- 
ham informed Glouceſter of his brother?s death 
and the queen*s meaſures z and as the protec- 
torſhip of the realm juſtly belonged to him 
during the king's minority, they exhorted him 
to claim his privilege, promiſing to raiſe a 
thouſand men to obey him in all his com- 
mands. Richard deſired they would meet 
him at Northampton, whither they accord- 
ingly repaired with a great number of their 
friends and dependents z and there, in a long 
harangue, he expatiated on the danger to 
which they would certainly be expoſed, if the 
queen continued to manage the reigns of go- 
-vernment, & Ke e ZMTE DAE 0 OWE | 
He aſſerted his on right of Protectorſhip 
during the minority of his nephew, and de- 
clared his determination to inſtill into the 
young king ſuch principles, as would induce 
him to follow the ſteps of his. glorious anceſ- 
tors 3 but as his deſign could not be promoted 
without the concurrence of every true hearted 
Engliſnman, he had deſired their attendance, 
to conſult about the meaſures, neceſſary to be 
taken at the preſent critical juncture, aſſuri 
them he would be wholly conducted by their 
advice. 
This ſpeech being approved, they began to 
conſult about means of making themſelves 
maſters of the king's perſon, and reſolved to 
have recourſe to ſtratagem. They agreed to 
affect an extraordinary zeal for the intereſt of 
their new ſovereign, in order to deprive. the 
queen of all pretenſions for keeping up a 
ſtanding army; that Glouceſter ſhould adviſe 
her to diſband the troops already levied; and 
ſhould his arguments ſucceed, endeavour to 
ſeize the king's perſon, 'before his arrival in 
London. 0 e een eee en 
This plan being laid, Haſtings returned to 
London, where he was very popular; and the 
duke of Glouceſter wrote a letter of condo- 
lence to the queen, in which, after the warm- 
eſt profeſſions of eſteem and loyalty, he ad- 
viſed her to attempt a total extirpation of that 
animoſity, . which had long prevailed amongſt 
the nobility ; he alledged, that raiſing forces 
for the defenee of the king, at a time of gene- 
ral loyalty, - might revive that jealouſy and 
0. 2 Ho 4 


[ occaſion, declaring that he could not 


ſuſpicion which lay dormant; and which, if 
rouſed, would involve the kingdom in civii 
war and confuſion. 1123 PE 6s 
In order to avert theſe calamities, he be- 
ſought her to diſmiſs her forces, that all the 
nobles of the kingdom might without fear or 
ſuſpicion; pay their reſpects to their young ſo- 
vereign, and concur in the maintenance of the 
public tranquility. The queen, believing the 
contents of this letter to be the dictates of 


* » 


|loyalty and affection, followed the advice con- 


tained therein, and ſent orders to Rivers to 
diſband his forces, that they might give no 
cauſe of offence to the nation. 


The earl complied with this injunction, and 


ſet aut with the young king for London, at- 
tended only by his ordinary domeſtics; young 
Edward was met by che dukes of Glouceſter 
and Buckingham, near Northampton, in which 
they had nine hundred men; and having ap- 
proached him with profound reſpe&t, Glou- 
ceſter obſerved, that as the town of Nor- 
thampton was crowded with ſtrangers, his ma- 
jeſty would be better accommodated at Stony- 
Stratford, about twelve miles farther on the 
road to London. 1a 4 

His propoſal being approved, they invited 
the earl of Rivers to ſpend the evening with 
them at their lodgings ; and he accompanied 
them to Northampton, glad of an opportu- 
nity to cement the late reconciliation by this 
mark of confidence. Part of the night was 
ſpent in ſeeming harmony, and mutual pro- 
teſtations of friendſhip and regard; but next 
morning they cauſed him to be arrefted, and 
ſet out for Stony · Stratford, where they found 
the king ready to continue his journey. 
Before they left that place, they took occa- 
Gon to quarrel with his uterine brother Sir 
Richard Grey, whom they alledged, in con- 
junction with the marquis of Dorſet and the 
earl of Rivers, had formed a deſign of making 
themſelves maſters of the king's perſon, and 
alſo affirmed, that the marquis had ſequeſtered 
of the late king, with which he 


* 


the treaſures 
had been entruſted. 8. * 1 
Edward, though young, interpoſed on the 


haps 
-co:Juſtify the conduct of Dorſet, of which he 
6 K ge was 
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for his uncle Rivers, and his brother Richard, 
who had conſtantly attended him ſince his fa- 


ther's deceaſe. Buckingham replied, that they 


were too artful to let him into their ſecrets, 
and immediately commanded his followers 
to arreſt the perſons of Sir Richard Grey, 
and Sir Thomas Vaughan. * © {ow 
The king was remanded back to Northamp- 
ton, and the next day the priſoners were ſent 
to Pontefract caſtle, The queen was no ſooner 
apprized of theſe proceedings, . than ſhe con- 
ceived the whole deſign of Glouceſter z4' and 
conſidering her two ſons and brother as loſt, 
| fled for refuge into the ſanctuary at Weſtmin- 
ſter with the duke of York, who was about 
nine years of age, the marquis of Dorſet, and 
the reſt of her children. The lord Haſtings, 
having received intelligence of the affaic at 
Northampton, repaired to the palace of the 
archbiſhop of York, to whom he imparted 
the tidings, aſſuring him that no harm was 
intended to the king, to whom he was, in- 
deed, moſt ſincerely attached, without know- 
ing the depth of Glouceſter's deſign, | 
The humaneprelate aroſe immediately from 
his bed, and though it was midnight, went to 
viſit the queen, whom he found ſitting on the 
floor in the utmoſt agony and diſtreſs, deplor- 
ing the fate of her children, He endeavoured 
to comfort her with the aſſurances of Haſt- 
ings, but ſhe could derive no conſolation from 
that quarter. He then proteſted, if her ene- 
mies ſhould be cruel enough to take away the 
king's life, he would inſtantly crown the 
duke of York ; and as a pledge of his ſince- 
rity, left the great ſeal in her hands. The 
citizens of London, hearing of the tranſaction 
at Northampton, flew to their arms, not 
knowing what might be the conſequence of 
theſe proceedings. - ft 973 DIY GG; 
Soon after this commotion, the king was 
conducted to London, which he entered a- 
midſt the acclamations of the people, attend- 
ed by a great number of noblemen, and 
among the reſt, by the perfidious duke of 
Glouceſter; who, like a conſummate diſſem- 
bler, rode behind him bare- headed, calling 
out to the people, Behold your prince and 
ſovereign,”? "4 4 
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Was entirely ignorant, but that he would anſwer 


He was lodged in the biſhop's palace as a 

place of ſafety, under the protection of the 
citizens. A grand council was now ſum. 
moned, when Richard, duke of Glouceſter, 
was declared protector of the king and king- 
dom. Glouceſter, inveſted with this dignity, 
rook the great ſeal from the archbiſhop of 
York, and gave it to the biſhop of Lincoln, 
and beſtowed on his own creatures, all the 
places which had been poſſeiſed by the queen's 
dependents. | ; 
He then made a motion in council, that a 
deputation ſhould be ſent, to deſire the queen 
to permit the duke of York to attend his 
brother, and aſſiſt at the coronation. He al- 
ledged, that Elizabeth's retreat implied a diſ- 
truſt, which might excite jealouſies and revive 
factions, to the great prejudice of the nation; 
that the circumſtance of York's continuing 
in the aſylum, while his brother was veſted 
with the crown, would derogate from the 
dignity of the government; and that there 
was great reaſon to ſuſpect the queen's deſign 
was to eſcape from the ſanctuary, and raiſe a 
flame in the kingdom, under pretence of de- 
fending her ſecond ſon from violence. He 
therefore propoſed, that the primate ſhould 
endeavour to perſuade the queen to 'part with 
him, and that ſhould. ſhe refuſe to grant this 
defire of the: council, the duke ſhould be 
taken from her by force. 

The queen was at firſt deaf to the entreaties 
and remonſtrances of the 
length was perſuaded to conſent, though at 
parting, ſne ſhed a torrent of tears, and un- 
derwent the moſt violent agitations of ſorrow. 
The archbiſhop receiving the young prince, 
delivered him to tne protector, by whom he 
was embraced with all the marks of paternal 
tenderneſs, de ſiring he would conſider him as 


| 


his guardian and father. e 1 

A joy was diffuſed through the countenances 
of the two young princes. at meeting, and 
they began to think their uncle had a real re- 
gard for their intereſt; but they ſoon found 
their miſtake 3 for in a few days they were 


conveyed from the biſnhop's palace to the 


Tower, whence the kings of England uſed 
to ride in proceſſion through the ſtreets of 


4 London, 


primate; but at 
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London, to their coronation at Weſtminſter, 


a cuſtom which now furniſhed Glouceſter with 


a pretence for committing his nephew to cloſe 
cuſtody. | 

Richard now thought proper to impart his 
horrid deſign to Buckingham, and ſecure that 
nobleman, who was deſtitute of every virtu- 
ous principle, in his intereſt, by large grants, 
and larger promiſes. He alſo engaged in his 


ſervice, a ſet of wretches, without fear or 
conſcience, whole very villainy had rendered 


them deſperate, and whoſe ſole principle of 
action was ſelf-intereſt, | 
. Having thus provided himſelf with tools 
adapted to the perpetration of his fell pur- 
-poſes, he thought it expedient to ſound the 
diſpoſition of Haſtings, in order to aſſign 
him his employ in the accurſed plan, or if he 
found him wavering, diſpatch him at once. 
With this view, he directed one Cateſby, a 
lawyer, to ſound that nobleman, with reſpect 
to Richard's aſſuming the regal diadem; but 
the loyal Haſtings, ſhocked at the thought, 
declared he would ſupport the intereſt of the 
young princes, not only at the expence of his 
fortune, but to the laſt drop of his blood. 
This ingenuous, nay virtuous reſolution, 
was reported to the protector; who, very de- 
.Grous of the concurrence of Haſtings, dire&- 


ed Cateſby once more to attempt to bring 


him over; but his honeſt indignation encreafed 
with the importunity of his ſollicitor; and 
Richard finding his integrity invincible, de- 
voted him to immediate death, He had al- 
ready been the cruel cauſe of the murder of 
the earl of Rivers, Sir Richard Grey, and Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, by an order diſpatched to 
Sir Thomas Radcliffe, governor of Ponte- 
fract · caſtle, in which they were confined. 

In order now to accompliſh his wicked de- 
ſign on the life of Haſtings, he repaired in the 
morning to the council in the Tower, where 
he converſed with the members very affably, 
and after ſome time retired, deſiring they 
might continue their deliberations, and give 
the laſt direction for the ceremony of the co- 
ronation, which had been too long deferred. 
In about an hour after his departure, he re- 
turned with a frowning aſpect, knitting bis 


brows, biting his lips, and exhibiting all the 
marks of the moſt violent indignation. After 
ſome pauſe, My lords, ſaid he, what pu- 
* niſhment do thoſe deſerve, who have con- 
„ ſpired againſt my life?“ The queſtion 
amazed the whole council, and Haſtings anſ- 
wered, in the name of the reſt, That who- 
ever was guilty of ſuch a crime, deſerved 
&* to ſuffer the death of a traitor,” + 
Before the members had time to recover 
from their ſurprize, he made bare his left 
arm, which was withered, and preſenting it 
to the council, Behold, ſaid he, what that 
4 ſorcereſs my brother's wife, and the ac- 
* curſed Shore, have done by their inchant- 
«© ments? they have reduced this arm to the 
condition in which you ſee it, and the reſt 
e of my body muſt have been conſumed in 
«© the ſame manner, if by the ſingular pro- 
“ tection of heaven, their infamous practices 
& had not been diſcovered.“ 1 -H 
Theſe words increaſed their aſtoniſhment 
and terror, as they well knew his arm had 
always been in a ſhrivelled condition, and as 
they were fully convinced, that if the queen 
had formed any ſuch deſign, ſhe would not 
have imparted it to Jane Shore, who had been 
the concubine of her huſband, and now lived 
on the ſame terms with lord Haſtings, who | 
was the queen's profeſſed enemy. _ + 
Haſtings, therefore, could not avoid ex- 
preſſing his doubts about the truth of the in- 


formation, and obſerved, that if they 10 
<<. guilty, they deſerve to be puniſhed.“ 


* How ! cried the protector, in a furious 
„ paſſion, doſt thou anſwer me with thy Ifs, 
„as though I had forged the accuſation ? 1 
„tell thee, they have conſpired againſt my 
e life, and thou thyſelf art one of their ac- 
„ complices.” So ſaying, he ſtruck, the ta- 
ble with his hand, and immediately the coun- 
cil chamber was filled with armed men ; then 
turning to Haſtings, he . faid, © I arreſt 
e thee for high treaſon.“ Who? me my 
« Jord! replied that nebleman; yes, thee, 
e thou traitor,*” exclaimed the protector, and 
immediately ordered him to be ſeized by the 


ſoldiers. 


Fig 


| 


T his 
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This arreſt occaſion a tumult in the council- 
which, one of the ſoldiers en- 
deavoured to cleave the head of lord Stanley 
with a battle · axe, on e of keeping the 
peace, but miſſed his aim; and Stanley ſaved 
his life, at the expence of a dangerous wound. 
He was however arreſted, together with the 
archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of Ely; 
but as for Haſtings, Richard was ſo bent on 


his deſtruction, that he ſwore he would not 


dine, until his head ſhould be brought him; 
ſo that having made a ſhort confeſſion to the 
firſt prieſt he could find, he was beheaded on 
a log 
precedented murders, together with the im- 
priſonment of many prelates and noblemen, 
convinced the people, that nothing leſs than 
the crown would ſatisfy the ambition of the 
protector; ſo that the whole kingdom was 
filled with conſternation. 
He therefore determined to publiſh his in- 
"tention, but deſirous of gaining the approba- 
tion of the citizens of London, conſulted 
with his confidant the duke of Buckingham, 
about the means of obtaining this advantage 
and it was concluded, to perſuade the people 
that Edward's children were illegitimate. 
Accordingly, they employed to this pur- 
poſe, doctor Ralph Shaw, a mercenary prieſt, 
and brother to the mayor, who was one of 
Richard's creatures. This upright doctor, 
-harangued at St. Paul's croſs, on Edward's 


previous engagement with Elizabeth Lucy, 


which rendered his other children illegitimate; 


of timber. Theſe barbarous and un- 


and expatiated on the illegitimacy of Edward 


himſelf, and his brother Clarence, who, he 
aſſerted, were begotten by perſons, whom the 
dutcheſs of York received to her bed, in the 
abſence of her huſband. 

He then made a tranſition to the duke of 
Glouceſter, repreſenting him as the true ſon 
of York, whom he perfectly reſembled in his 
features, as well as his virtues. But this ful. 
ſome parade and exaggeration, inſtead of 
gaining partizans to his patron, increaſed the 
popular odium, and the tyrant and his crea. 
tures, were obliged to have recourſe to an. 
other ſtratagem., 

It was agreed, that the mayor and alder. 
men, ſhould next day be introduced to Rich- 
ard, by the duke of Buckingham, and other 
noblemen, and that they ſhould all endeayour 
to perſuade him to accept of the crown. 

On their arrival, Richard affected the ut- 
moſt averſion to the propoſal, and they were 
obliged to repeat their ſollicitations with the 
moſt urgent importunity; at length, the duke 
of Buckingham told him, The people were 
<* ſo much determined againſt the poſterity of 
„the late king, that if his highneſs would 
e not accept of the crown, they muſt turn 
c their eyes on ſome other perſon.“ 

This declaration conquered: the reſolu- 
tion of the modeſt Richard, who with a hy- 
pocritical reluctance, conſented to a compli. 
ance with their requeſt. From that moment, 
he began to act as ſovereign of England, and 
Edward can therefore no longer be conſidered 
as king, even in name, 


. ˙˖—— 


A. D. ICHARD having thus by his 
1483. cunning and villainy, perpetrated 


his main deſign, was proclaimed king of Eng- 


* 


CO NH nm 


land and France, by the name of Richard Ill. 
and crowned on the ſixth of July, with great 


pomp at Weſtminſter, All the peers of the 
realm 
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realm attended at this ceremony, that they 
| might not by their abſence, incur the ſuſpicion 
of the new king, who was now become the 
object of a general terror. 

Soon after his coronation, Richard is ſaid to 
have compaſſed the death of his two nephews 
in the Tower; and in order to obviate all ſuſ- 
picion of being acceſſary to this tragical ſcene, 
he made a tour through ſeveral counties, 
under pretence of reforming the abuſes which 
had crept into the government. | 

la the courſe of this excurſion, he reſided 
ome time at Glouceſter, which he affected to 
favour, as the place from which he derived 
his title. He was attended by the duke of 
Buckingham, who thinking no reward ad- 

uate to his late ſervices, was become ſo inſo- 
lent, that the king determined to humble his 
pride, and he retired in diſguſt to his caſtle at 
Brecknock. : 

During theſe tranſactions, the two princes 
are ſaid to have been ſtifled in the Tower, by 
one Tyrrel, a notorious aſſaſſin in the reign 
of Edward IV. It is certainly true, that the 
two princes diſappeared about this time; and 
that in the reign of Charles II. the workmen 
employed in repairing that part of the Tower, 
found the bones of two ſmall ſkeletons, which 
were interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, as the 
remains of thoſe princes, who had ſuffered an 
untimely fate. ; 

Richard, in the courſe of his progreſs, ad- 
miniſtered juſtice with great impartiality z and 
by an aſſiduous application to the intereſt of 
his ſubjects, ſeemed deſirous of wiping off the 
ſtain his character had contracted, from the 
bloody meaſures by which he aſcended the 
throne, From Glouceſter he repaired to 
York, where he had the pleaſure of receiving 


Geoffrey de Saſiola, ambaſſador from Spain, - 


whom Ferdinand and Ifabella, had ſent on 
purpoſe to renew the alliance between Caſtile 
and England. ; 

He was ſo pleaſed to find himſelf acknow- 
ldged by that princels, who was deſcended 


from the hovſe of Lancaſter, that he knight- | 


ed the amba{[:dor, and ſent very reſpectful 

letters to their catholic majeſties, and even to 

the miniſters. Before he left Lork, he was 
No. 26. 


a ſecond time crowned in the cathedral of that 
city; and his ſon, a boy of ten years of age, 
created prince of Wales, with the uſual for- 
malities. During theſe tranſactions, the duke 
of Buckingham raiſed a rebellion againſt 
Richard, aſſiſted by Moreton, biſhop of Ely, 
a perſon of ſingular penetration and addreſs. 
They agreed to declare for Henry, earl of 
Richmond, who ſhould marry Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV, and by this alliance, 
unite the intereſt of both houſes in his fa- 
vour. They accordingly communicated their 
ſcheme to the old counteſs of Richmond, and 
the queen dawager, who ſtill continued in the 
ſanctuary at Weſtminſter. Both theſe prin- 


| ceſſes approving the propoſal, a friendſhip 


was eſtabliſhed between them and the duke 
of Buckingham; and each began to engage a 
number of adherents, Their ſucceſs exceed- 
ed all expectation, Richard having incurred 
the odium of the nation in general ; and the 
partizans of York were incenſed againſt him 
for the murder of {the two young princes, 
while thoſe of Lancaſter chearfully embraced 
a propoſal, that ſeemed to re-eſtabliſh a prince 

of that houſe on the throne of England. 

The counteſs dowager of Richmond, in 
the mean time, diſpatched two meſſengers to 
her ſon in Bretagne, to acquaint him with the 
meaſures that had been entered into in his fa- 
vour, and the terms on which he was invited 
to land in England. 

In conſequence of this advice, he repaired 
to the court of Bretagne, and related the par- 
ticulars of the plan to the duke, who promiſed 
his concurrence in promoting it. Having ſe- 
cured the intereſt of the duke of Bretagne, 
he ſent letters to his mother and the duke of 
Buckingham, informing them of the progreſs 
he had made, and deſiring they would pre- 
pare for his reception in the beginning of Oc- 
tober. Theſe ſucceſſes animated the reſolu- 
tion of the conſpirators, who reſpectively be- 
gan to exert their power and influence, 1n pro- 
moting the main deſign, 

Richard, ſuſpecting that ſome plot was 
forming againſt him, advanced from York 
towards the center of the kingdom, diſtribut- 
ing orders for the troops to be in readineſs ta 

6 L march 
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march on the firſt notice. He then diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to the duke of Buckingham, 
whom he imagined to be at the head of this 
conſpiracy, enjoining his attendance at court ; 
but inſtead of obeying the order, he collected 
his forces and matched towards the weſtern 
provinces, where he expected to be joined by 
the relt of the confederacy. 
The king, alarmed at the preparations 
which Buckingham had made in ſo ſhort a time, 
determined to go immediately in queſt of the 
enemy, and engage the duke before he ſhould 
be reinforced. This he would have found to 
have been attended with great difficulty, had 
not an unforeſeen accident kept them aſunder. 

Buckingham advanced by haſty marches, 
to the ſide of the Severn, in order to join his 
friends in the counties of Devon and Dorſet, 
but the river had overflowed its banks to ſuch 
a degree, that for ſix days he could neither 
paſs the ſtream, nor find ſubſiſtence in the 
place where he encamped. Theſe difficulties, 
being increaſed by the diſlike of his ſoldiers to 
his perſon, his army dwindled away to a ſingle 
ſervant, who attended his maſter in diſtreſs. 

Thus forlorn, he fled to the houſe of one 
Banniſter, a creature who had ſubſiſted on his 
bounty, and been raiſed by him to a moderate 
eſtate near Shrewſbury, But this ungrateful 
wretch betrayed him to the ſheriff of Shrop- 
ſhire, who conducted him to Saliſbury, where 
he was beheaded without form of proceſs. 
His friends, alarmed at the news of this diſ- 
aſter, concealed themſelves in different re- 
treats, while the marquis of Dorſet, and a 
great number of his adherents, paſſed over to 
Bretagne, 

A. D. 1484. During theſe tranſactions, 
Richard ſacrificed a great number of victims 
to his cruelty and ambition; and to attach lord 


—— 


Stanley, huſband to the counteſs of Rich- 


mond, more firmly to his intereſt, created 
him lord high conſtable of England. He 
| likewiſe entered into a negotiation with Peter 
Landais, prime miniſter to the duke of Bre- 
tagne, for delivering up Henry, duke of Rich- 
mond; who apprized of the deſign, retired pri- 
vately to Angiers, the capital of Anjou. Rich- 
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veral noblemen, that he might rely on their 
concurrence, whenever they ſhould find a 
proper opportunity to declare againſt Richard: 
and among thoſe was the lord Stanley, who 
was ſo much ſuſpeCted by the king, that he 
could not obtain leave to retire to his ſeat in 
the country, without leaving his ſon at court 
as an hoſtage. Richard, rouſed at the intel. 
ligence of the plan, which his enemies had 
projected againſt him, determined if poſſible 
to prevent a match, which, if conſummated 
would ſhake the very pillars of his throne; 
and no expedient appeared fo efficacious, as 
that of making Elizabeth his own conſort. 
This could not be effected without the remo. 
val of his preſent wite, and prevailing on the 
pope to grant a diſpenſation for an inceſtuous 
marriage. 

He began the execution of this ſtrange pro. 
Jet, by making large offers to the queen 
dowager and her family, and confirming the 
ſame by a ſolemn oath taken at an aſſembly of 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal. Allured by 
theſe offers, the queen left the ſanctuary, and 
repaired to court with her five davghters, 
where they were graciouſly received. 

Having thus accompliſhed the moſt arduous 
part of the plan, Richard began to concert 
means for the removal of his wife, that he 
might be at liberty to wed his niece Eliza- 
beth. She received his addreſſes with horror, 
and begged he would for ever deſiſt from the 
ungrateful ſubject; but he did not deſpair of 
overcoming her antipathy, though he defer- 
red his deſign, thinking it impolitic to force 
her inclinations. 

Richmond, deſirous of puſhing his fortune 
in England, obtained, by his importuaity, 
conſiderable ſuccours from the miniſtry of 
France. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he {t 
out for Rouen, where he received letters from 
England, inviting him to land in Wales, 
where he would find the people inclined to his 
intereſt, together, with a conſiderable ſum, 
which had been collected for his ſervice. 

They alſo informed him, that the character 
and conduct of Richard, had incurred on 
him a general odium, and that he could not 


mond now received ſecret aſſurances from ſe- 


| poſſibly land more opportunely, that at 4 
| um: 


tions for oppoſing his deſcent. Stimulated 
by this intelligenee, the earl haſtened his de- 

rture; and embarking with his forces at 
Harfleur, on the laſt of July, arrived on 


the ſixth of Auguſt, in Milford Haven; 


thence he proceeded to Haverford, where he 
was received with demonſtrations of joy, and 
ſet out for Shrewſbury, intending to paſs the 
Severn. Stanley, and his brother Sir Wil- 
lam, had raiſed a body of five thouſand men, 
under pretence of ſerving Richard, and they 
advanced to Litchfield, as if they intended 
oppoſition to the invader; but Sir William 
had a private conference with Henry, whom 
he aſſured of his brother's aſſiſtance, as ſoon 
3s he could declare himſelf with any ſafety to 
his fon, whom the tyrant ſtil] detained as an 
hoſtage. (ETA 
By this time, Richard had aſſembled his 
forces at Nottingham; and receiving advice 
that the earl intended to march to London, 
determined to attack him in his route, and 
accordingly encamped between Leiceſter and 
Coventry. The earl, in the mean time, ad- 
vanced to Litchfield, whence the lord Stanley 


retired at his approach, and took poſt at 


Atherſtone z and Henry, having preconcerted 
affairs with the two brothers, proceeded to 
Leiceſter, where he propoſed to hazard a de- 
ciive engagement; but hearing that Richard 
had advanced from that town with the ſame 
deſign, he determined to meet him in the 
mid-way, 

On the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, the two 
armies came in fight of each other at Boſ- 
worth. The king's army conliſted of twelve 
thouſand men, well accoutered; the duke of 
Norfolk commanded the van, and Richard 
himſelf took poſt in the center, with the 
crown upon his head, either as a mark of 
diſtin ction, or a challenge to his adverſary. 
| Richmond marſhalled his troops, amount- 
ing to five thouſand men ill armed, in two 
lines, the firſt of which was commanded by 
the earl of Oxford, while he himſelf conduct- 
ed the other, Stanley, who had left Ather- 
ſtone, took up his ſtation in a piece of ground 
l:ontiog the ſpace between the two armies, 


— 
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time, when the tyrant had made no prepara- 


ad his brother, at the head of two thou- 
559 men, ſtood fronting him on the other 
ide. 8 n # 
Richard ſuſpecting Stanley's deſign, ordered 
him to join his army, and receiving an am- 
biguous anſwer, would have put his ſon to 


death, had he not been diverted from his cruel 


purpoſe, by the remonſtrances of his generals. 
The two leaders having harangued their troops, 
the earl of Richmond, made a motion to the 
left, in order to avoid a moraſs, that divided 


the two armies; and by this means not only 


ſecured his right flank, but obtained the ad- 
vantage of having the ſun at his back, when 
it ſhone full in the face of the enemy. | 

On the approach of Richmond's army, 
Richard commanded the trumpets to ſound, 
and the battle began with a volley of arrows 
from both armies, after which the king's army 
advanced to cloſe combat. The lord Stanley, 
perceiving that the duke of Norfolk extended 
his line to the left, in order to ſurround the 
enemy, ſuddenly joined Richmond's right 
wing, in order to ſuſtain the attack ; which 
Nor folk obſerving, made a halt to cloſe his 
files, which had been too much opened by 
the extenſion of the lines. The diſpoſal be- 
ing now neariy alike, the fight was renewed, 
but not with equal ardour on bota ſides, 

The king's forces ſeemed to a&t with re- 
luctance, and were doubtleſs diſpirited by the 
defection of lord Stanley, Richard, in order 
to rouſe them from their dejection, by his per- 
ſonal valour, advanced to the front of the bat- 
tle; there obſcrving bis rival, who had quit - 
ted his ſtation with the ſame deſign, he couch- 
ed his lance, and clapping ſpurs to his hoſe, 
ran againſt him fo furiouſly, that he killed his 
ſtandard bearer Sir William Brandon, and 
unhorſed Sir John Cheney. 

While Richard made this deſperate attempt 
on the life of his competitor, Stanley openly 
declared for Richmond; and attacking Rich- 
ard's army in flank, drove their right wing up- 
on the center, which was fo diſordered by the 
ſhock, that it fled with great precipitation; 
while the earl of Northuniberland, who com- 
manded a ſeperate body, ſtood wholly in— 
active. Richard, oblcrving that ſuch was the 


confuſica, 


W 
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confuſion, that all attempts to rally his forces | 
would prove ineffectual, and ſcorning to ſur- 
vive the diſgrace of a defeat, as well as the 
loſs of a darling crown neceſſarily conſequent 
on it, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy ; 
where he fought with the moſt undaunted 
reſolution, till overpowered by numbers, he 
fell amidſt the heaps he had ſlain with his own 
arm. | | 

About five thouſand of the king's army 
periſhed in the battle and purſuit, among 
whom were the duke of Norfolk, the lord | 
Feires, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Bra- 
kenbury and many other officers of diſtinction. 
The earl of Northumberland, ſurrendered 
himſelf to the victor, from whom he obtained 
a willing pardon ; the ear] of Surry was ſent 
ro the Tower, whence he was afterwards re- 
leaſed 3 but Cateſby, the infamous tool of 
Richard's villainy, was beheaded next day at 
Leiceſter. 

The earl of Richmond loſt about an hundred 
men, of whom Sir William Brandon was the 
moſt confiderable. After the engagement, 
Richmond devoutly 1 the inter- 

ſing hand of providence; then repairing to 
bs ei; 5 tel the ſoldiers for 
their gallant behaviour, and promiſed them 
ample reward for their ſervices. 

Richard's crown being found among the 
ſpoils of the field, was by lord Stanley placed 
upon the head of Henry, who was ſaluted as 
king by the whole army. His body was 
thrown on a horſe's back, and carried to 
Leiceſter, where after having been expoſed 
two days, and treated with great indignity, it 


was interred in the abbey-church in a private 


manner z though Henry, in reſpe& to his fa. 
mily and former dignity ordered a tomb to he 
placed over his grave. 

Thus was England delivered of an ambi. 
tious, cruel, aud unrelenting tyrant, who waz 
deſtitute of every ſocial quality, and every 
ſentiment of humanity. No law of nature 
no tie of conſanguinity could reſtrain the de. 
ſtructive prevalence of his boundleſs ambi- 
tion, which ſeemed to engroſs his whole ſou], 
and ſtifle every emotion of conſcience, 

Some hiſtorians obſerve, that in all caſes, 
irreſpective of his ambition, he cultivated 
juſtice, piety, and moderation; but ſurely 
ſuch an inſinuation, whatever candour it may 
evince, indicates a flagrant perverſion of cha- 
racterical diſplay z and we leave the impartial 
reader to judge, on review of the more than 
ſavage tranſactions of his reign, whether all 
or any one of thoſe principles really influenced 
one action of his life; or in other words, 
whether he ever practiſed a good deed, from 
the only motive intrinſically meritorious, the 


love of doing good. 


He poſſeſſed great ſolidity of judgment, 2 
vaſt fund of eloquence, an accute penetration, 
and undaunted courage. His ſtature was low, 
his aſpect lowering and moroſe, one of his 
arms was withered, and one ſhoulder higher 
than the other, whence he acquired the ap- 
pellation of crook-back. 

He was the laſt of the Anjovin race, ſur- 
named Plantagenet, who had ſat on the Eng- 
liſh throne for the ſpace of three hundred and 
thirty years; and with his death cloſed the 
civil wars between the houſes oi York and 
Lancaſter, after raging near thirty years, 
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From the beginning of the reign of HENRY VII. to the end of the 


reign of queen ELIZABETH; a 
teen years. 


period of one hundred and ſeven- 


HENRY VII 


H E victorious Henry Tudor, earl 
of Richmond, having given orders 
concerning the diſpoſal and march of 
his army, ſet out for London, which he en- 
tered on the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, amidſt 
the honours and acclamations of the people, 
who conſidered him as their deliverer from 
the moſt cruel of tyrants, and the auſpicious 
perſon, whoſe union with the fair Elizabeth 
would extinguiſh all animoſity between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter. 2 
Hie proceeded directly to St. Paul's church, 
where he offered up the ſtandard he had taken, 
and after divine ſervice, repaired to his lodg- 
ings at the biſhop's palace; where, in a few 
Cays, he aſſembled a council of all the nobi- 
lity and gentry then in London, and ſolemnly 
renewed the oath he had formerly taken to 
marry the princeſs Elizabeth. # 
In the following September there raged in 
the city of London and parts adjacent, an 


neſs, a kind of malignant fever; but the 
ſpreading of this diſeaſe was ſoon prevented, 
by a powerful antidote invented by the ſkilful 
phyſicians of that age. The ceremony of 
the coronation was fixed for the thirtieth of 
October, and the interval was employed by 
Henry in rewarding the zealous ſervices of his 


friends, 


His uncle Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, who 
had been the guardian of his youth, and fre- 
quently delivered him from the wiles of his 
enemies, was created duke of Bedford. The 
earldom of Derby was conferred on his fa- 
ther-in-law Thomas Stanley, to whom he 
owed the important victory of Boſworth ; 
and Edward lord Courteney was created earl 
of Devonſhire. The crown was placed on 
Henry's head by cardinal Bouchier, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ; and on the day of the cere- 
mony, Henry inſtituted a body guard of fifty 
archers, under the command of a captain, to 
be in continual attendance on his perſon, which 


uncommon diſtemper called the ſweating ſick- 
No. 26. | 
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inſtitution has been obſerved by all his ſuc- 
ceſſors. | 

The parliament meeting at Weſtminſter, 
intailed the crown upon Henry, enacting that 
the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and abide in 
him and the heirs of his body. They then re- 
nounced the ſentence of attainder, that had 
been denounced againſt Henry and the heirs 
of his body. They then reverſed the ſentence 
of attainder, that had been denounced againſt 
Henry and his adherents, and paſſed the ſame 
againſt the late king under the name of Rich- 
ard, and his principal partizans. 

Theſe confiſcations produced ſuch large 
ſums, as to obviate the neceſſity of any appli- 
cation to the parliament for granting a ſubſidy. 
Henry having thus gratified his ambition and 
avarice, publiſhed a free pardon to all thoſe 
that had taken up arms againſt him, on con- 
dition of their ſubmitting to his government 
within a limited time z in conſequence of which, 
great numbers quitted their ſanctuaries, and 
rook the oath of allegiance. 

On the prorogation of parliament, Henry 
ſent over money to France, to reimburſe 
Charles for the ſums he had advanced, to- 
wards the equipment of the armament which 
conveyed the earl of Richmond into England. 
John Morton, and Richard Fox, biſhops of 
Ely and Exeter, were now admitted members 
of the privy-council 3 the former of whom, 
ſucceeded cardinal Bouchier in the ſee of Can- 
terbury, while the latter was made keeper of 
the privy ſeal ; and theſe prelates, in con- 
junction with one Uſewick the king's chap- 
lain, maintained a very powerful influence, 
and ſuperior ſway at the helm of ſtate. 

A. D. 1486. Henry, to increaſe his po- 
pularity, determined to fulfil the promiſe he 
had made to marry the princeſs Elizabeth, 
and the nuptials were accordingly ſolemnized 
to the general joy of the nation, though great 
diſguſt of the king; who conſidered it as an in- 
ſtance of eſteem to the houſe of York, for 
which he had conceived fo implacable an aver- 
ſion, as even to deprive him of the tender ſen- 
ſations of conjugal affections. 

He always diſcovered a ſupercilious diſpo- 
ſition towards the friends of that houſe, ma- 
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ny of whom felt the dire effects of his in- 
vincible antipathy. After the ceremony of 


the nuptials, Henry made a-progreſs into the 


northern counties, in which Richard had ma 


firm adherents, and paſſed his Eaſter at Lin. 
coln; hoping by his preſence, and ſome as 
of munificence, to bring over their attach- 
ment to his perſon and government. 

During his reſidence in that city, he re. 
ceived intimation, that lord Lovel, with 
Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, had pri- 
vately withdrawn from their ſanctuary at Co]. 
cheſter ; but regardleſs of this intelligence, he 
proceeded to York, where he was informed 
that Lovel was on his march towards that 
place, at the head of three or four thouſang 
men, and that the Staffords had inveſted the 
city of Worceſter, Theſe circumſtances 
alarmed Henry the more, as he found him- 
ſelf in the midſt of the diſaffected party, with 
whom he ſuppoſed thoſe rebellious chiefs car- 
ried on a correſpondence. But he wiſely dif. 
guiſed his ſuſpicions, and immediately iſſued 
commiſſions for levying troops in the county 
of York; and ſuch was the ſucceſs of his 
officers, that in a ſhort time they raiſed a 
body of three thouſand men, the command 
of whom was conferred on the duke of Bed- 
tord. 

This nobleman, in his deputation, was ex- 
preſsly enjoined to avoid a battle, as the men 
were undiſciplined, and of very dubious at- 
tachment; but on his approach to the rebels, 
to aſſure them with an apparent lenity of 
countenance, of the king's bes pardon to all 
thoſe who ſhould lay down their arms; in 
conſequence of which wiſe expedient, Lovel, 
thro? fear of being deſerted by his troops, re- 
tired alone into Lancaſhire, and then croſſing 
the ſea, repaired to the court of the dutchets 
dowager of Burgundy. | 

The two Staffords, alarmed at the news ol 
this tranſaction, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, 
and took ſanctuary in the church of Colnham; 
but it appearing that the privileges of that place 
did not extend to treaſonable offences, they were 
taken thence by force, and the elder brother 
Humphrey, was executed at Tyburn, znd 
the younger pardoned, in conſideration of his 


youth, 


vernor. The king had received advice, that 


youth, and his principles being tainted by 
the ſuggeſtions of the other. | 

On the twentieth of October, the queen 
was delivered of a ſon, who was called Ar- 
thur, in memory of the renowned Britiſh 
hero, from whom the king affected to derive 
his origin. The nation cheriſhed ſome hopes, 
that this event would kindle the king's luke- 
warm affections, into a glow of conjugal 
love; but when they perceived he was in- 
flexibly obdurate; that he delayed the coro- 
nation of his queen ; diſcovered on all oc- 
caſions, the rankeſt inveteracy to the houſe 
of York, which was ſtill the darling of the 

ople, and that his temper was moroſe and 
reſerved, they began to conceive an averſion 
to him, and even inſinuate their preference to 
the government of the tyrannical Richard. 

His enemies took this occaſion to hint his 
intention of murdering the earl of Warwick, 
ſon to the duke of Clarence, whom he had 
committed to the Tower; and allo to inſinu- 
ate, that the duke of York had evaded the 
cruel deſign of his uncle, and was ſtill alive, 
and reſident on the continent. This report, 
exciting an univerſal joy amongſt the people, 
induced Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, 
to deviſe a ſcheme as vague in fancy, as it 
was hazardous in execution, He had a pu- 
pil called Lambert Simne], the illegitimate 
fon of a mechanic, a youth of lively fancy, 
and extraordinary perſonal accompliſhments; 
and him he reſolved to impoſe on the world, 
as Richard, duke of York, the ſecond ſon of 
Edward IV. While he was giving his pupil 
the neceſſary inſtructions for perſonating this 
intended character; it was induſtriouſly ru- 
moured, that Edward Plantagenet, earl of ; 
Warwick, had eſcaped from the Tower; and 
Simon changing his plan, determined that 
dimnel ſhould aſſume the perſon of that no- 
bleman, though well known to a great num- 
ber of the people. Simon was indetatigable in 
the tuition of his pupil, and when he thought 
him fully verſed in his part, conveyed him to 
Ireland, where there would be leſs probability 
of detection than in England, and where pre- 
vailed the profoundeſt reverence for the we: 
mory of Clarence, who had been their go- 
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ſomething was hatching in Ireland, to- the 
prejudice of his government, and ordered 
the earl of Kildare, deputy to the duke of 
Bedford, viceroy of that kingdom, to ap- 
pear at his court in London; but ſuch was 
the intereſt of that nobleman in the council, 
that they evaded his compliance with the 
order, by repreſenting the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity of his preſence in Ireland. Simnel, 
on his arrival in Dublin, addreſſed himſelf 
to the earl, in quality of earl of Warwick, 
recounting the manner in which he pretended 
to have eſcaped from the Tower, and though 
the deputy-lieutenant, and his brother, did 
not openly eſpouſe his cauſe at firſt landing, 
their connivance plainly indicates their priva- 
cy to the impoſture. 

They waited the effects of the deceit a- 
mongſt the common people, who received 
Simnel with tranſport, as the fon of their 
beloved Clarence. Then the earl of Kil- 
dare, and his brother the chancellor, having 
conferred with their friends and confidents, he 
waited upon Simnel at his lodgings, whence 
he was conducted with great pomp to the caſ- 
tle, where was treated as a prince, and played 
his part with ſuch dexterity, that he conquered 
the ſuſpicion of many people, who at firſt 
conjectured the drift of the deſign. He ſo 
captivated the populace, that in a few days 
he was proclaimed king of England, and 
lord of Ireland, under the name of Edward 
VI. without a ſingle objection to the validity 
of his title, 

A. D. 1487. This event, touched Henry 
in the tendereſt part, fearing that the flames 
of faction which had broke out in Ireland, 
would ſoon be communicated to England, 
and prove the ſource of numberleſs diſquie- 
tudes. In this dilemma, he called a ſpecial 
council, in order to dcliberate on meaſures 
neceſſary to be taken at this critical juncture 
and from ſubſequent circumſtances, it is na- 
tural to infer, that he now hinted his ſuſpicion 
of the queen dowager ; for ſhe was immedi- 
ately confined in the monaitery of Bermond- 
ſey, and deprived of her whole eſtate, with- 
out form of proceſs z nor could he ever be 
prevailed on to releaſe her from conſinement. 
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The impoſtor had no ſooner appeared in 
Ireland, than John, earl of Lincoln, whom 
his uncle Richard III. had declared pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown, openly eſpouſed 
his cauſe and embarked for Flanders; in 
order to concert with his aunt Margaret, 
dutcheſs-dowager of Burgundy, the moſt pro- 
per meaſures to expedite the ſucceſs of this 
enterprize. 

Thar princeſs, incenſed at Henry's beha- 
viour to her niece, and the inveteracy he had 
long diſcovered to the partizans of the houſe 
of Vork, readily engaged in the ſchemes of 
Simnelz and having deliberated with Lin- 
coln and Lovel, promiſed to furniſh two 
thouſand German veterans, commanded by 
Martin Swartz, an experienced and brave 
officer, who ſhould accompany them to 
Ireland, and join the new king's party. 

They accordingly embarked, and arrived 
in Dublin about the beginning of May, 
where Sim nel was crowned with great ſolem- 
nity by tte biſhops of Armagh, Dublin, 
Meath, and Derry, in preſence of all the 
principal nobility of the kingdom, A coun- 
cil was then called, to deliberate on ſubſe- 
quent proceedings, and it was reſolved, that 
the ſeat of war ſhould be transferred to Eng- 
land, where they expected to be joined by all 
the adherents of the houſe of York, and by 
that means to facilitate the depoſition of the 
uſurper. 

A. D. 1488. Henry, on receiving advice 
that the earl of Lincoln, with his foreign 
auxiliaries, had landed in Ireland, afſembled 
his whole army, in the neighbourhood of 
Coventry, where he determined to wait for 
more authentic intelligence. He ſoon re- 
ceived information, that Simnel and his 
friends were landed in Lancaſhire, where 
they were joined by a ſmall number of male- 
contents. They had begun their march to- 
wards York, in hopes of leeing their numbers 


daily increaſe, but were fatally diſappointed ; 


for the inhabitants, either fearful of the con- 


ſequence of a failure in the enterprize, or 


averſe to a king, introduced by the Iriſh 
and Germans, gave not the leaſt countenance 


to the ſcheme ; and the earl of Lincoln, ſuſ- 
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picious of a gradual diminution of his ar. 
my, determined to engage the royaliſts, be. 


fore the arrival of their expected reinforce. 


ments. 

Wich this view he changed his route, and 
marched towards Newark, which he hoped 
to ſurprize, before any ſuccour could be re. 
ceived from the enemy. Henry advanced to 
Nottingham, at the head of fix thouſand 
men ; and being joined by a body of the 


| fame number, under command of the earl 


of Shrewſbury, determined to engage the re. 
bels without delay. 6 

' Shrewſbury, ſuſpecting Lincoln's deſign up. 
on the town of Newark, haſtened thither, 
and took ſtation. between the enemy and the 
town, while the earl encamped on the brow 
of a hill near the village of Stoke. 

The enſuing day, being the ſixth of July, 
Henry marſhalled his army upon the plain, 
which being very narrow, he could not ex- 
tend his front, and was therefore obliged to 
form his troops into three lines. The enemy 
did not decline the engagement ; for march- 
ing down in order, they attacked the roy- 
aliſts with great intrepidity, hoping that if 
they could break their firſt line, it would fall 
back on the other two, and throw the whole 
army into confuſion. 

The naked Iriſh bravely ſuſtained the Eng- 
liſh archers, and the German troops being well 


| diſplined and inured to war, fought with 


great obſtinacy for three hours ſucceſſively, 
till the greater part were ſlain, with Martin 
Swartz their leader. The earls of Lincoln 
and Kildare met with the ſame fate ; the lord 
Lovel was now no more heard of, but Sir 
Thomas Broughton eſcaped to his own eſtate, 
where he lived and died in obſcurity. 

The Iriſh were dreadfully maſſacred, four 
thouſand of whom, with their leader Fitzge- 
rald, brother to the earl of Kildare, were ſlain 
on the ſpot. Nor did the king obtain 3 


bloodleſs victory; having loft, according to 
the beſt authority, one half of his firſt line. 
The pretended prince, and his tutor were 
both taken priſoners; but Henry perſuaded 
that a legal proceſs againſt this idol of the 


deluded rabble, would render him of too 
| much 
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ranked; him among the moſt menial of his 
domeſtics. Simon the prieft, was committed 
to priſon, and never heard of more. 
The king after this battle proceeded to 
York, puniſhing in his progreſs all thoſe who 
had encouraged the rebels, or raiſed and pro- 
agated a rumour that the royaliſts were de- 
feated; which had prevented their army from 
being powerfully reinforced before the battle. 
During this progreſs, the king diſcovered that 
the principal cauſe of this general diſcontent 
aroſe from his rigorous treatment of the par- 
tizans of the houſe of York, and the long 
delay of the queen's coronation. 
.| To obviate, therefore, this complaint, he 
returned about the beginning of November 
to London, which he entered in triumph, 
and the next day went to St. Paul's church, 
where public thankſgiving was offered for his 
late victory over the rebels. He then ap- 
pointed the duke of Bedford, high-ſteward 
for the coronation of the queen, which was 
performed with the uſual formalities, on the 
twenty- fifth of November, two years after 
her marriage. | 

A. D. 1489. A parliament being called 
in the beginning of the year, a ſubſidy was 
granted for affiſting the duke of Bretagne, in 
a war lately commenced with France, and 
all the counties paid it without murmuring, 
except the inhabitants of Yorkſhire, and the 
biſlbopric of Durham, who as old adherents 
to the "intereſt of the houſe of York, were 
averſe to the preſent government, and refuſed 
compliance with the conditions of this tax, as 
a grievous oppreſſion. | 

In conſequence of this refuſal, the com- 
miſſioners applied to the earl of Northumber- 
land, who wrote to court for directions; and 
the king peremptorily inſiſted on their paying 
their aſſeſſment, alledging, that ſhould they 
be indulged in particular on this occaſion, 
other counties might juſtly demand the ſame 
exemption. 
The earl then aſſembled the juſtices and 
treeholders of the county, and acquainted 
1 with his majeſty's pleaſure, in ſuch a 

O. 26. | 


wen 
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much importance, and that contempt was the 
moſt effectual puniſhment he could inflict, 


diſdainful ſtile, as not only confirmed them 


in their reſolution of non-compliance, but 
excited their reſentment againſt himſelf; and 


the populace afſembling, broke into.his houſe 
and flew him, together with many of his ſer- 
vants. 1 | 

They were abetted by a popular incen iary, 
called John Chamber, and chooſing for their 
leader Sir John Egremont, a zealous partizan 
of the houſe of York, they avowed their re- 
bellion, declaring they would march to Lon- 
don, and give battle to the royaliſts. Henry, 
on receiving intelligence of this inſurrection, 
diſpatched a body of troops againſt them, 
under command of the earl of Surry, whom 
he had releaſed from the Tower, and admit- 
ed into his favour. | | 

That nobleman routed the inſurgents at 
the firſt onſet, and made John Chamber pri- 
ſoner ; but Sir John Egremont eſcaped, and 
croſling the ſeas, took retuge with the dutcheſs 
dowager of Burgundy. 'The king, who fol- 
lowed the ear] of Surry with another. body of 
troops, proceeded to York, where he ordered 
John Chamber, with the principal accomplites 
to be hanged, and granted a free pardon to 
the reſt of the inſurgents. | 

Having appointed the earl of Surry his lieu- 
tenant in the northern parts, and Sir Richard 
Turnſtal his principal commiſſioner for levy- 
ing the ſublidy, he returned to London, 
where he received the diſagreeable news of a 
defeat which the duke of Bretagne had ſuſtain- 
ed at St. Aubin. During theſe tranſactions, 
a rebellion had broke out in Scotland againſt 
James III. at the inſtigation of his own 
ſon. 

The king had retired to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Charles 
and Henry, who promiſed to ſupport him with 
a body of forces; notwithſtanding. which, the 
rebels prevailed, and his fon James, at that 
time but fifteen years of age, was proclaimed 
king of Scotland, and in the moath of July 
ſent ambaſſadors to the Engliſh monarch to 


| notify his acceſſion to the throne of that 


kingdom. 
A. D. 1490. Henry was now projecting 
the abolition of the foedal law, in order to 
6N 
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promote induſtry and commerce. The en- 


couragement of agriculture was one main ob- 
ject of Henry's purſuit, as it tended to the 
peculiar advantage of the commonalty, which 
were the ſtrength of the Engliſh ſtate, and 
its grand barrier againſt the lawleſs encroach- 
ments of the nobility. 

He ſaw by the example of foreign coun- 
tries, a prodigious diſadvantage ariſing from 
the fordal law, where there was no mediocrity 
between the gentleman, the villain or ſlave. 
He alſo obſerved, that the power of the ba- 
rons grew weak in proportion, to the increaſe 
of freemen, which was always according to 
the prevalence of commerce and agriculture. 

As the late wars had in ſome reſpect ruined 
agriculture, and depopulated the ſtate, a vaſt 
quantity of arable lands was now turned into 
paſture ; by which means induſtry was con- 
tracted within a very narrow ſphere; villages 
and towns were vacated ; the church was de- 
prived of its tithes, and the king of his moſt 
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liament his reſolution of recovering the king 
dom of France, as the inheritance of his an. 
ceſtors, reminding che members of the vic- 
tories at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, by 
a ſmall number of Engliſh, over the moſt 
powerful armies of France; mentioned the 
different powers that were ready to afliſt him 
in the execution of his deſign ; demanded x 
ſupply adequate to the importance of the un- 
dertaking; and exhorted them at the ſame 
time, to impoſe a tax, that ſhould chiefly fall 
on the wealthy, and by that means encourage 
the induſtrious poor. | 

The common, allured by the temptation of 
effecting the conqueſt of France, not only 
adviſed him to engage in the enterprize, 
which in reality he had no delign to under- 
take, but alſo granted him a ſubſidy with un- 
common alacrity ; and according to his own 
requeſt, empowered him to raife a contribu. 
tion from the opulent part of his ſubjects. 
Having obtained the ſupplies, and levied a 


valuable ſubjects. 
In theſe circumſtances, the great art conſiſted 


conſiderable army, he embarked, and landed 
at Calais; but before the expiration of the 


in converting the incloſures into arable land. | year, a peace was concluded, by the articles 
This was done by an ordonnance, enacting, | of which it was agreed, that the king of 


% That all houſes of huſbandry, that were oc- 
<« cupied with twenty acres of ground and up- 
e wards, ſhould be manured and kept up for 
s ever, together with a competent proportionof 
land to be uſed and occupied with it.“ This 
act, in a manner. compelled the occupiers of 
ſuch houſes to raiſe themſelves above the de- 
gree of cottagers or villains, and to become 
in time men of conſiderable property. Nor 
was Henry leſs aſſiduous in improving and 
extending the navigation, commerce, and 
manufactures of the kingdom, 

A. D. 1491. The war between France and 
Britain was at length terminated by a marriage 
between Charles and the dutcheſs, than which 
nothing could be more unexpected, or unac- 
ceptable to Henry. He had long dreaded and 
ſcreſeen it, but actuated by his prevailing 
paſſion avarice, he was employed in drawing a 
deed of ſecurity for the money he had ad- 
vanced in Bretagne, when he ſhould have 
been reinforcing the armies of his allies. 


| 


France ſhould diſcharge the debt contracted 
by his queen for the defence of Bretagne; and 
that he ſhould alſo pay to Henry the arrears 
of the penſion, which his father granted to 
Edward IV. This treaty excited much cla- 
mour amongſt Henry's ſubjects, who loudly 
exclaimed that he had fleeced his people for 
the maintenance of a war, which he had un- 
dertaken merely to inrich himſelf. In the 
month of June the queen was delivered of a 
ſecond ſon, called Henry, who ſucceeded to 
the crown of England. 

A. D. 1493. Henry foreſaw the effects of 
this general diſcontent. A new pretender to 
the crown, more dangerous than the former, 


| ſtarted up on the continent, and aſſumed the 


name of Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, 
ſecond ſon to Edward IV. ſuppoſed to have 
eſcaped from the Tower, after the death of 
his elder brother. 

This pretender was a youth of engaging 
mein, and inſinuating addreſs, and is ſaid to 


A. D. 1492. Henry now declared in par- 


have been the ſon of one Oſbeck, a converted 


Jew 


4 D. . 1498-] 
Jew of Tournay, whence he removed to Lon- 


Jon, where the impoſtor was born and bap- 


tied by the name * Peter. Edward biwlelf 
18 db to have had an intrigue with his 
motl 5 fn Frogs hs, reſemblance -to that 
prince was thought a proper agent to 
perſonste the duke of York. ben, Me 

After having reſided ſome years in England, 
he was conveyed to Flanders, where he fre- 
quented Engliſh company to retain his ori- 
inal language ; and as he grew up, exhibited 
uch accompliſhments, both mental and per- 
ſonal, as attracted the notice of the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, who reſolved to impoſe him on 
the Engliſh, as lawful heir to their crown. 
With this view, ſhe gave him private inſtruc- 
tions, till he was perfectly acquainted with 
the character he was to aſſume. He was fully 
inſtructed in the particulars relative to the 
duke of York, whom he was to perſonate, as 
well as the bodily frames of his pretended 
parents and relations, to gether with the moſt 
minute tranſactions of Edward's court, which 


a child of eleven years old, might be ſup- 


ſed to obſerve and remember. 

Fe likewiſe received a minute detail of all 
the occurrences during his ſuppoſed reſidence 
in the ſanctuary, the manner of his brother's 
death, and his own eſcape. When he was 
perfectly verſed in theſe preparatory leſſons, 
the dutcheſs reſolved he ſhould openly claim 
the crown of England; but in the mean time, 


to diſguiſe her deſign, the ſent him to Portu- 


gal, with the lady Brompton, where he con- 
tinued until Henry declared war againſt 
France; then ſhe directed him to embark for 
Ireland, and make his appearance in that 
country, which was firmly attached to the 
houſe of York. | Purſuant to her inſtructions, 
he landed at Corke, and perſonated Richard 
Plantagenet, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. Be- 


ing immediately joined by a ſtrong party, he 


wrote to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
exhorting them to vindicate his claim and 
ſtrengthen his intereſt, by the addition of their 
vaſſals and dependents. 

Charles VIII. was no ſooner informed of 
his appearance in Ireland, than he diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to allure him of his protection, 
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and invite him to his court. He was honour - 
ably received at Paris, acknowledged as duke 
of York, and accommodated ſuitable te that 
dignity, till the concluſion of the late peace, 
when Henry, without effect applied to Charles 
for the ſurrender of this pretender. 

The French king, though he refuſed to 
yiolate the laws of hoſpitality, promiſed he 
ſhould have no ſuccours from France, in the 
maintenance of his claim to the Engliſh 
crown. Being thus deprived of all hopes 
from that quarter, he retired to Flanders, and 
artfully addreſſed himſelf as a ſtranger to the 
dutcheſs dowager, 

Margaret affected to doubt the reality of 
his claim, and examined him in public touch- 
ing that point, when he replied ſo pertinent- 
ly, and deported himſelf with ſuch dignity, 
that ſhe and all the audience, ſeemed convinc- 
ed of his veracity. The dutcheſs acknow- 
ledged his relationſhip, - diſtinguiſhed him by 
the title of the White Roſe of England, ap- 
pointed him a guarde de corps, and treated 
him with every honour due to the heir of the 
crown of England. 

Whea thele tranſactions were divulged ia 
England, the people ſeemed diſpoſed to adopt 
the impoſture, partly through averſion to the 
king; but principally from an aſſurance that 
this pretender was identically what he aſſumed: 
Sir William Stanley, chamberlain of the 
houſhold, the lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon 
Montford, and ſome others, entered into a 
confederacy to promote the claim of this 
youth, and ſent over emiſſaries to learn the 
particulars of the tranſactions at the Burgun- 
dian court. 

The emiſſaries had ſeveral interviews with 
the dutcheſs, and Perkin the pretender, oa 
this ſubject ; after which they wrote to the 
confederates, aſſuring them of their full con- 
viction of the. veracity of his pretenſions. 
Henry, in the mean time, had received a per- 
plexed account of this confede racy, and em- 
ployed emiſſaries to explore the particulars of 
this pretender's birth and education, as well 
as the names of his principal partizans in 
England, 

* 


N 
* 


In order to diſguiſe the defign 
theſe ſpies to be excommunicated at St. Paul's 
by name, in the'bead-roll of the king's ene- 
mies, according to the cuſtom of the times; 
and likewiſe tampered with the domeſtics of 
the nobility, to ſound their ſecret inclina- 
tions. While he vigorouſly purſued -thoſe 
means for the detection and ſuppreſſion of 
the conſpiracy, he was no leſs aſſiduous in 
inveſtigating and producing proofs of the 
murder of the duke of York in the Tower. 
Sir James Tyrrel, who had been one of 
Henry's plenipotentiaries in France, and his 
ſervant Dighton, ſaid to have been the cruel 
perpetrators of that horrid act, were exa- 
mined, and confeſſed that they had actually 
ſmothered the two young princes - in the 
Tower. But this declaration was of no con- 
fiderable avail to Henry ; and his foreign in- 
telligence was ſo far from convincing the 
world of the impoſtor, that it ſerved to con- 
firm many in their opinion, that Perkin was 
real duke of York; becauſe ſo deficient of 
circumſtances and atteſtation. * 

They concluded, that Henry from his 
known penetration, would have eaſily traced 
the origin of this youth, and the progreſs of 
His life; and he by that means obviated all 
doubt of this impoſtor, had he not been pre- 
vented by circumſtances irrefutably authen- 
ticate. . 

They could not be induced to think, that 
the French king and the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, would proſtitute their dignity and ho- 
nour, by conferring tokens of reſpect on a 
vague adventurer. Theſe conſiderations, ad- 
ded to the ambiguity of Henry's reports, 
tended to leſſen his credit and enhance the 
reputation of the pretender. In this critical 
fituation of affairs, Henry happily found 
means to attach Sir Robert Clifford to his 
intereſt. 

He then diſpatched ambaſſadors to the arch- 
duke, to repreſent Margaret as the author of 
this impoſtor, and demand the delivery of 
Perkin into their hands, as a pirate, or nu- 
ſance to ſociety, who ought not to be pro- 
tected by the law of nations. To this em- 
baſly, the archduke's council replied, that in 
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„be cauſed | Henty,” no aid ſhould be granted to the pre. 


tender; but, that he had no authority over 
the conduct of the dutcheſs dowager, why 
was abſolute in her own dotminions. 

The ambaſſadors, in their anſwer to their 
maſter, ſeemed to inſinuate, that there was a 
colluſion between the archduke and the dut. 
cheſs dowager; in conſequence of which 
Henry broke off all correſpondence with Phi. 
lip, and expelled his ſubjects from the domi. 
nions of England. Henry was at length in- 
formed by Sir Robert Clifford, of the cor. 
reſpondence carried on between the pretender 
and his partizans in England, and iffued pri. 
vate orders for arreſting John Ratcliff, lord 
Fitz walter, Sir Simon Montford, Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, William Daubiney, Robert Rat. 
cliff, Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Ah. 
wood, who were apprehended at the ſame 
time, convicted of holding treafonable cor. 
reſpondence with Perkins, and condemned to 
fuffer death as traitors. The lord Fitzwalter 
was Conveyed to Calais, where he might haye 
obtained his pardon, ' had not his impatience 
of confinement prompted him to attempt his 
eſcape ; and, on diſcovery, he ſuffered the 
rigour of the law, but the reſt obtained a 
free pardon. Ray: 

A. D. 1494. — thus ſuppreſſed the 
conſpiracy in England, Henry turned his at- 
tention to the concerns of Ireland, where he 
was informed, the prerender had many poy- 
erful friends. He appointed his food” fon 
Henry, an infant of two years of age, vice- 
roy of that kingdom, and Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, his deputy, with a very extenſive power 
over the civil, as well as military admini- 
ſtration. | 

At his arrival in Ireland, he made diligent 
enquiry about thoſe whoſe loyalty was in the 
leaſt ſuſpected, and in a particular manner at- 
tacked the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
who had carried on an epiſtolary corteſ- 
pondence with the pretender. I he firſt ſtood 
on the defenſive, and eluded the power of 
the deputy, but the latter was ſent priſoner 
to England, whence he was ſoon diſmiſſed to 
his own country, with marks of eſtcem. 
Henry wiſely preferring at ſuch a time, acts 


| 


conſideration to their maſter's reſpect for of clemency and indulgence, to thoſe of ri- 


gour 


do Ireland, with a formal amneſty in favour 
of the earl of Deſmond, and all the rebels in 
chat kingdom; hoping by that means to 

zench the embers of rebellion, in a coun- 
-where the houſe of York had ſo many 


1 


try, | 
zealous adherents. 
The deputy, during his reſidence in Ire- 
land, "convened a parliament, which is fa- 
mous on record for the acts it paſſed in fa- 
vour of England. But the prevalence of 
Henry*s darling paſſion, ſubdued that honour, 
which his clemency had acquired; though 
he poſſeſſed more perſonal property than any 
rince that had ever ſat on the throne of 
— his redundance ſerved but to ſti- 
mulate his covetous deſires. To gratify his 
inordinate avarice, he had recourſe to the 
penal laws. The firſt perſon of eminence 
who was aggrieved in this manner, was Sir 
William Capel, alderman of London, who 


was condemned in the ſum of two thouſand 


ſeven hundred pounds, ſixteen hundred of 
which he paid by way of compoſition z but 
his moſt flagrant act of extortion and in- 

atitude, was his proſecution of the lord 
chamberlain Stanley, to whom he in a great 
meaſure owed his crown and dignity. Sir 
Robert Clifford, who was juſt arrived in 
England, repaired privately to Henry in the 
Tower, where he ſtill kept his court. Be- 
ing ſummoned to appear before the council, 
he fell at the king's feet, and after imploring 
and receiving full aſſurance of pardon, de- 
clared, that Sir William Stanley was one of 
the confederates in the cauſe of the pretender. 
The king affected aſtoniſhment at this de- 
claration, charging the informer to be very 
cautious of his allegations on pain of death, 
if the object of his charge ſhould be found 
innocent. Clifford perſiſted, and the cham- 
berlain was put under an arreſt; and on exa- 
mination owned to the charge, though it 
amounted to no more than a declaration, that 
he would never bear arms againſt Peter Oſ- 
beck, were he certain that he was the ſon of 
Edward IV. | 


— 


It is reaſonable to conjecture, from his 


frank confeſſion, that he confided in the ſer- 
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r and ſeverity. He then ſent a meſſenger | of his brother, the earl of Derby, who had 
married He 


's mother. But his wealth 
proved his deſtruction, and all the favour he 
could obtain, was the reſpite of a few days, 
that he might prepare himſelf for death, 
which he did not ſuffer till the beginning of 
the following year, when he was ſucceeded 
in his office by lord 3 a nobleman 
of great abilities. | | 
Ihe King found in Stanley's caſtle of Holt, 
forty thouſand marks in money and plate, 
beſides jewels, furniture, cattle and effects 
to an immenſe value, and an eſtate - of three 
thouſand. pounds a year. Theſe inſtances of 
avarice and ingratitude incurred the general 
deteſtation of the people, who vented their 
ſpleen in ſevere libels and ſatires againſt the 
Judges, the council, and the king himſelf , 
who was ſo incenſed, that he ordered five 
obſcure perſons, detected in diſperſing the 
papers, to be executed for treaſon. 1 
A. D. 1493. This conduct of Henry, 
rouſed the ſpirit of rebellion, and the pre- 
tender's party began to put themſelves in 
motion. .. Theſe alarms determined Henry to 
make a progreſs into Lancaſhire, under pre- 
tence of paying a viſit to his mother and his 
father-in-law, the earl of Derby, to ſatisfy 
them concerning, the equity of the ſentence 
paſſed upon their brother Sir William Stanley, 
During Henry's reſidence in the north, Pe- 
ter Oſbeck determined to try his fortune in 
England. Accordingly, . having been ſup- 
plied with ſome troops and veſſels by the dut- 
cheſs of Burgundy, he embarked in July, 
and arriving on the coaſt of Kent, landed 
ſome of his people, to ſound the inclinations 
of the inhabitants. 5 Os 
Theſe endeavoured to inveigle the Kentiſh 
men, by aſſuring them there was a ſtrong ar- 
mament fitted out in Flanders, for ſupport- 
ing the claim of the duke of York ; bur the 
Engliſh, inſtead of acquieſcing with their 
defire, conſulted the gentlemen of the coun- 
ty, who adviſed them to allure the pretender 
on ſhore, by pompous aſſurances, and then ſe- 
cure his perſon ; but he was diſſuaded by his 
ſecretary, from venturing his perſon on ſhore, 
and the Engliſh, finding that he ſuſpected 
their deſign, put to the ſword, all that he had 


vices he had done the king, and the influence 
No. 26, 
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who were carried priſoners to London, and 
afterwards executed on gibbets along the 
coaſt, by the king's orders; and Perkin, 
ſeeing the fate of his people, retired to 
Flanders. $225 2 di 
Henry ſoon after received advice, that the 

retender had landed in Ireland, where he 

ad large expectations from the friends of the 
houſe of York, by whom had heretofore been 
greatly careſſed. But by this time, the king 
had taken every meaſure, preventive of com- 
motions in that kingdom; ſo that his deſigns 
were entirely fruſtrated. Being deprived, 
therefore, of all hopes of ſucceſs in Ireland, 
he repaired to Edinburgh, and demanded au- 
dience of James, in quality of duke of York. 
He was accordingly admitted, and by his 
ſkill and addreſs, wrought on that weak 
prince, that he not only received him with 
great hoſpitality, but gave him in marriage, 
his own kinſwoman Catherine Gardon, 'a lady 
eminent for her accompliſhments, both men- 
tal and perſonal. 

A.D. 1496. After this alliance, James 
undertook to eſpouſe the claim of Perkin to 
the Engliſh crown, and accordingly aſſem- 
bled a numerous army, which he led in per- 
fon to Northumberland, accompanied by 
the pretender. There a manifeſto was pub- 
liſhed, inveighing againſt Henry as an uſur- 

r, tyrant, and murderer, and promiſing 

onour and profits, to thoſe who ſhould join 
their lawful prince, and aſſiſt him in the depo- 
ſition of a robber, who had deprived him of 
his crown. 

This parade had very little effect on the 
Engliſh, who were ſo intimidated by the ſuc- 
ceſs and rigour of the reigning king, that 
they refuſed to hazard their lives and fortunes 


in behalf of a ſtranger, though they be- 


lieved him to be the fon of Edward. James, 
deſpairing of aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, 
and willing to indemnify himſelf for the 
expences of the expedition, ravaged the 
country with fire and ſword. $8 

This expedition was highly diſpleaſing to 
Henry, though the Scots carried off immenſe 
booty, being ſenſible of the diſaffection of 
his ſubjects, the firm attachment of the Iriſh 


| 


| 
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7 on ſhore, except an hundred and fifty, | 


to the houſe of York, and the convenient ſity. 


ation of Perkin, to avail: himſelf of the firſt 


favourable opportunity. He therefore thought 
it moſt expedient to publiſh: an amneſty in 
favour of all the Iriſh who had declared for 
the pretender, to obviate their joining in the 
rebellion a ſecond time, through fear of py. 
niſnment. He ſuborned Richard Fox, bi. 
ſhop of Durham, to enter into à negotiation 
with James, and treat of a marriage between 
that prince and his eldeſt daughter Margaret. 

A. D. 1497. Having taken theſe pru- 
dent meaſures, he ſummoned a parliament 
to meet in January, from whom he demand- 
ed a ſubſidy for the maintenance of the 
Scotiſh war, though he knew a peace might 
be eaſily affected. As he was aſſured of the 
ſucceſs of his negotiation with Scotland, he 
determined to levy the ſubſidy granted with 
the utmoſt expedition, that he might amaſg 
the money before the concluſion of the peace, 
His collectors, however, met with a conſider- 
able oppoſition in the county of Cornyall, 


where the inhabitants loudly complained of 


their ſubjection to ſo grievous an impo- 
ſition, —.— 

This diſcontent was increaſed by the inſi- 
nuations of one Michael Joſeph, a factious 
blackſmith of Bodmin, and Thomas Flam- 
mock, a turbulent lawyer, who aſſured the 
people, that the fiefs depending on the crown, 
were the funds aſſigned for the maintenance 
of ſuch wars; and that the king ought to 
apply them in caſe of an invaſion from Scot- 
land, and not pillage his ſubjects under the 
ſanction of parliament. The populace being 
inflamed by this declaratien, the lawyer and 

iackſmith offered to conduct them, till they 
ſhould be headed by ſome perſon of quality: 


and they immediately armed themſelves with 


ſuch u eapons as they could procure. 

Under the lead of theſe two incendiaries, 
they marched through the counties of Devon 
and Somerſet, their numbers continually in- 
crealing in their route. At Taunton they 
murdered a collector, who had been very ri- 
gorous in the execution of his office; at 
Wells they were joined by the lord Audeley, 
an ambitious nobleman, who being choſen 
their leader, conducted them through Saliſ- 


bury 
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bury and Wincheſter, without ſuffering. them 
to do the leaſt injury to the iohabitants. 

laſtead of praceedivie dire&ly to London, 
cccording to-their original defign, they turned [ 
off towards Kent, hoping to he joined by a 

conſiderable party in that country, the inhabi- 
tants of which had been eminent for their zeal 
and for the liberty of the ſubject. But the noble- | 
men and free holders had taken ſuch wiſe pre- 
cautions, that they could not obtain the addi- 
ton of a fingle man; which circumſtance 
diſcouraged a great number of the infurgents, 
who returned to their own habitations.. 

Thoſe who continued their march, boaſted, 
that they would either give the king battle, 
or make themſelves maſters of the metropolis, 
and accordingly proceeded to Blackheath, 
where they encamped between Eltham and 
Greenwich. Henry, who had already equip- 
ped an armament for the expulſion of any 
Scotiſh- invaders, - determined, on ad vice of 
this infurrection, to keep the greater part of 
the troops in the ſouthern parts of the king- 
dom, ſending the earl of Surry, with a de- 
tachment to guard the northern frontiers. 

As the rebels committed no outrages in 
W eee he remained inactive, in order to 
ſound the principles of thoſe counties thro 
which they paſſed, by the numbers which 
ſhould join them, ho at the fame time, 
that fatigued with the length of their march, 
they would diſperſe. 

The citizens of London wire” terrified at 
their oach, till they beheld the king vi- 
gorouſly exerting bimſelf in their defence, 
and even placing himſelf between them and 
the rebels; for he no ſooner received advice 
of their encampment on Blackheath, than he 
divided his army into three bodies; one of 
which, commanded by the earl of Oxford, 
marched round the hill, in order to cut off 
their retreat, and if neceſſary attack them in 
the rear. 

The ſecond, under command of lord Dau- 
beney, was deſigned to charge them in the 
font, and Henry himſelf with the third di- 
viſion encamped in St. George's fields, that 
he might be at hand to reinforce the others 


towards them in order of battle. 


jection of 
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© Theſe precamions being taken, he declared 
his i inen of engaging the rebels on Mon- 
day, though his real deſign was to give them 
bartle on Satbrday. This feint obtained the 
a | deſired ſucceſs. In the evening of the twenty- 
ſecond of June, the lord Daubeney marched 
Havin 
repulſed an advanced guard 'on Deptford- 
bridge, he aſcended the hill, and found them 
on the heath, drawing up their forces; but in 
apparent diſorder, not thinking of coming to 
action before Monday. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantageous cir- 
cumſtances, they fought with great intrepi- 
dity, and killed above three hundred of the 
royaliſts with their arrows. The lord Dau- 
beney advanced to the charge, with ſuch ar- 
dour of precipitation, that he was taken pri- 
ſoner in the beginning of the action, but im- 
mediately reſcued by the valour of his men, 
who bore down on the rebels with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity, that they were routed with great 


| laughter ; and on their attempt of flight, 


found themſelves intercepted by @xford's of 


8 viſion. 


The lord Audeley, Flammock, and the 
blackſmith were taken, two thouſand were 
ſlain in the field, and the remainder, amount- 
ing to about fourteen thouſand, ſubmitted to- 
the king's mercy. Audeley was beheaded on: 
Tower- hill; Flammock, and the blackſmith. 
executed at Tyburn, and the reſt obtained his 
majeſtyꝰs pardoͤn. 

James of Scotland, availing himſelf of this 
inſurrection, aſſembled his army, and inveſted 
the caſtle of Norham ; but the earl of Surry 
marching to it's relief, he retreated, and was 
purſued to his own country by the earl, who: 
reduced the caſtle of Ayton, ſituated between 
Berwick and Edinburgh. But at the deſire 
of both ſovereigns, conferences were ſoon af- 
ter opened at Ayton, under the mediation of 
Don Pedro d' Ayala, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 
The principal obſtacle to a treaty was the ob- 
ames, to Henry's demand of de- 
livering up Peter Oſbeck ; but it was, how- 
ever, at length agreed, that James ſhould ho- 
nourably diſmiſs the pretended duke of Vork, 
and afterwards proceed with the negotiations 


occaſionalfy, or in caſe of misfortune throw 
himſelf into London, 


las if he had never been in Scotland. 


In con- 
ſequence 
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ſequence of this agreement, James told Oſ- 
beck, that he N | im ta 
utmoſt of his power; that he had twice en- 
tered England at the head of an army 8 
as the Engliſh had refuſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
he could not imagine the Scots ſhould, with- 
out their concurrence, be able to eſtabliſh him 
on the throne of that kingdonmn. 
; therefore exhorted him to concert ſome 
more probable plan, and chuſe ſome other 
country for his reſidence; at the ſame time 
aſluring him, that he ſhould: be honourably 
accommodated with ſhips and money, on his 


misfortunes with magnanimity, gratefully ac- 
knowledged the favour and protection. of 
James, and fſollicited conveyance for himſelf 
and his wife into Ireland. His requeſt was 
readily granted, and he arrived at Corke, 
where he till found friends and adherents... 
' Immediately on his departure from Scot- 
land, the ambaſſadors at Ayton 
for ſeven years; importing, t 
kings ſhould not make war on each other, by 
themſelves, their ſubjects or any other perſon 
whatever; that certain points as yet undecid- 
ed, ſhould be, referred to the. arbitration of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella of Spain; and that the 
truce ſhould be prolonged till one year after 
the demiſe of that party who ſhould die firſt. 
Though the marriage between James and the 
king's daughter was omitted in the treaty, it 
afterwards took place, and produced an union 
between the two crownins. 
A. D. 1498. The Corniſh rebels, after 
their repulſe and return to- their own country, 
proclaimed that the king's clemency was not 
the effect of principle, but apprehenſion of 
his own ſubjects, the greater part of whom 
entertained the ſame ſentiments with them- 
ſelves. This declaration prevailed on their 
friends and neighbours to join them in making 
another attempt againſt the government, 
Some of the moſt zealous amongſt them, un- 
derſtanding that Perkin was in Ireland, pro- | 
poſed that he ſhould be invited over, and ap- 
pointed general of the expedition. 
A deputation was accordingly fent to in- 
form him, that if he would repair to Corn- 


—— 


d his claim to the 


departure for another place. Perkin bore his 
tection of 


ned a truce m 
at the two 


—_— 


his, inceſt e with, the, ſtance of ti 
friends in other parts, might be able to place 
him on the throne of his anceſtors. Perkin ac- 
cepted the invitation, and immediately em- 
barking with about ſeventy men in four ſmall 
| veſſels, landed at Whitſand- bay in the month 
of September. 


He was joined at Bodmin, by a body of 


about three thouſand men, and iſſued a pro- 
clamation, in which he aſſumed the title of 
Richard IV. king of England; inveighed 
bitterly, againſt Henry Tudor; and exhorted 
the people to take up arms and depoſe the 
uſurper; promiſing at the ſame time, ample 
reward for their ſervice. He then advanced 
to Exeter, intending to eſtabliſh a magazine 
in that place, and keep it as a retreat in caſe 
of. misfortune. Finding on his arrival, that 
the inhabitants were well affected to the govern- 


ment, he reſolved to take the city by ſtorm. 


The neceſſary preparations were according]y 
ade, but his attempt miſcarrying, he was fe- 
pulſed with the loſs of two hundred men, and 
his followers were ſo greatly diſpirited, that 
many of them returned to Cornwall, Several 
noblemen in the county of Devon, aſſembled 
troops at their own expence, to repel the in- 
ſurgents, and the king ordered the lord Dau- 
beney, to march towards Exeter, declaring he 
would follow him at the head of a numerous 
army. 1 ! 
Perkin, alarmed at the news of theſe prepa- 
rations, raiſed the ſiege, and retired to Taun- 
ton, where he declared he would hazard an 
engagement; but in the night withdrew, with 
ſome of his confidants to Beaulieu, in the 
New Foreſt. Lord Daubeney, being inform- 
ed of his retreat, detached three hundred 
horſe to beſet the ſanctuary, till they ſhould 
receive further orders. 

The rebels now finding themſelves deſerted 
by their leader, ſubmitted to the king, who 
pardoned them all, except a few ringleaders, 
He afterwards ſent a detachment of cavalry to 
St. Michael's Mount, to ſecure the lady Ca- 


therine Gordon, the wife of Perkin, foreſee- 
ing that if ſhe was pregnant, the rebellion 
would be continued to another generation. 
When ſhe was brought into the king's pre- 


wall, he would find many attached firmly to | 


ſence, he was ſo ſtruck with her beauty, - and 
modeſty 


to court, where the king obſerved him from a 


and by the king's order, 


executed; and he himſelf ſigned a confeſſion, 


tended impoſture. 
ſerted, even in his captive ſtate; where he 
tampered ſo effectually with four ſervants be- 
Tower, as by their means, to procure his eſ- 
Cape. They had for ſome time permitted 


who had agreed with him, to take the firſt 
opportunity to eſcape, which they perceived 
could not be done, without murdering the 


Covered, and, Edmund earl of Warwick, was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, while Perkin made 
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modeſty of deportment, that he conſoled her, 
with promiſe of protection, ſent her under a 
ſtrong guard to attend upon the queen, and be- 


ehjoped during his life, and ſeveral years aſter 
his deceaſe, ts l 
Henry then proceeded to Exeter, and on 
his entfance, preſented his own ſword to the 
mayor, as a token of his favour and good 
will to the citizens, who had ſo Tignalized 
themſelves in the defence of his government. 
Having thus ſuppreſſed the rebellion, Hen 
called a council of war, to deliberate on the 
fate of Perkin, who ſtill continued in the 
ſanctuary; and after much debate, it was de- 
termined, that the king ſhould pardon him, 
on condition of his explaining every circum- 
ſtance of the impoſture he had ſo long carried 
on. The deſperate ſtate of his affairs, in- 
duced him to embrace the king's offer with- 
out heſitation, and quit the ſanctuary. Henry 
being defirous of ſeeing him, he was brought 


window, but would never admit him into his 
preſence. e Die: 4 

He was afterwards conducted to London, 
rode, in public 
through the ſtreets, from Weſtminſter to the 
Tower, where one of his chief abetters was 


which was diſperſed thro? the nation; but it 
was fo defective and contradictory, that it 
ſerved rather to perplex, than explain the pre- 


A. D. 1499. Perkin was not wholly de- 


longing to Sir John Digby, .lieutenant of the 


him, to converſe with the ear] of Warwick, 


lieutenant 3 a deſign which if it had been ſuc- 
ceſsful, would de ubtleſs have ſhaken the pil- 
lars of Henry's throne ; but the plot was diſ- 


wed on her a conliderable penſion, which ſhe | | 


an inglorious exit at Tyburn, with John Wal- 
ter, mayor of Corke, one of his moſt faith- 
OS TT a 9 
A. D. 1500. © England 'now enjoying a 
profound tratiquillity, the avarice of its mo- 
narch became more flagrant z; who, as all 
pretence for the demand of parliamentary 
ſupplies was entirely obviated, determined to 
exhault the coffers of the rebel party. With 
this view, on pretence that they were ſubject 
to the tigour of the law, he inſiſted on their 


ry being indulged with ſeperate pardons, for 
whi | 


he extorted large ſums. _ Oe 
He alſo appointed commiſſioners, minutely to 
explore all, that had either directly or indirectly, 
aſſiſted and favoured the revolt of Perkin, or 
the Blackſmith. Theſe inquiſitors were em- 
powered to amerce at diſcretion, evety indi- 
vidual who ſhould have the benefit of this 
pardon ; and even ſeize the effects of the de- 
ceaſed, ſhould their heirs refuſe to make a 
eee {OO ee eee 
eſe monſtrous oppreſſions, augmented 
the popular clamour againſt Henry, and were 
in a great meaſure attributed to the counſel of 
cardinal Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who died at this period, to the general joy of 
the nation. He was ſucceeded in the metro- 
politan ſee, by Henry Dean, biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury ; and the public was ſoon convinced, 
that Henry's extortion on his ſubjc&s, was 
the effect of his own avarice, and not the 
counſel of Morton. | 


A. D. 15301. An event occurred at this 


period, which greatly interrupted Henry's 
tranquillity. The earl of Saliſbury, nephew 
to king Edward IV. and brother to the earl 
of Lincoln, who had fallen in the battle of 
Stoke, happened in his paſſion to kill a man; 
and though he was a branch of the houſe of 
Tork, the king would not indulge him with 
a pardon, (and indeed with much juſtice) 
but on condition of his appearing and plead- 
ing it in public. The haughty earl, ſo deep - 
ly reſented this indignity, that he retired in 
diſguſt, to his aunt Margaret, dutcheſs of 
Burgundy. 


No. 76. 


% 


Henry alarmed at his retreat, and in order 
to prevent any deſigns he might fo m to his 
3 prejudice, 


4 * 
— 
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prejudice, ſent over emiſſaries, who, by large 
offers and promiſes, prevailed, on him to be 
reconciled to the government. 


At this period, Catherine, daughter of Fer- 


dinand, king of Arragon arrived in England, 
and was married to Arthur, prince of Wales, 
with great ſolemnity, on the fourteenth of 
November, the prince being turned of fifteen, 
and. the princeſs of eighteen years of age. 
Her dower amounted to two hundred thou- 
ſand ducats in money, jewels, and plate; and 
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] accuſations againſt the ſuhjects, in order to ex. 


tort monty, by way of what thoſe robbers of 


the public called a mitigation, 


. Nay, ſo egregioully inſolent were they, that 
they rencountered the common forms of juf. 
tice, and even tried pretended delinquent in 
private, without fair appeal, or verdict of 
jury ; and this vlolation of the law of c quit 
was countenanced by the king, who ſhared in 
the fruits of ſo ſcandalous an oppreſſion; nor 
could he be diverted from this diſgraceful 


a third t of the principality of Wales, | conduct, by the remonſtrances of the honeſt 

dukedom of Cornwall, and earldom of Cheſ- | or groans of the oppreſſed; and even practiſed 

ter, was aſſigned the princeſs, as a jointure in | himſelf, what he enjoined on his infamous 

caſe of the demiſe of her huſband, before his | miniſters ; a glaring inſtance of which ye 

acceſſion to the throne. lhauve in the 1niquitous treatment of the earl of 
A. D. 1502. This match was ſucceeded Oxford. „ 


by a treaty of marriage, between the king of 
Scotland, and Henry's daughter Margaret; 
which was ratified by the Scotiſh ambaſſadors, 
at London, on the twenty-fourth of January, 
and the nuptials ſolemnized by proxy, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people, who hoped 
that this alliance would terminate the enmity, 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between the two 
nations. But the general joy which this mar- 


riage diffuſed through the kingdom, was ſoon | 


damped by the death of the young prince, 
who departed this life at Ludlow, about five 
months after his nuptials, univerſally regretted 
by the Engliſh, who from his extraordinary 
talents, had conceived happy omens of his fu- 
ture adminiſtration. 
ceeded to his title and dignities. 


His brother Henry ſuc- 


That nobleman. was eminently dignified at 
this time, in conſideration of his ſervices in 
the field and the cabinet; in both which ref. 
pets, he had acquitted himſelf to the general 
approbation of his country. Henry took an 
opportunity of paying him a formal viſit ar 
his caſtle at Henningham, and was received by 
Oxford, with a magnificence becoming the 
dignity. of his viſitor. 

On the king's departure, the earl's ſervants 
formed a long rank on each fide through which 
his majeſty paſſed. The king, ſurprized at ſo 
numerous a train, turned to the earl and ſaid, 
« My lord, the report I heard of your hoſ- 
e pitality is great, but I perceive it falls 
© ſhort of the truth. Pray are theſe hand- 
6 -ſome gentlemen and yeomen on both ſides 


rr r 


A. D. 1503. In the beginning of this year, | of me, your menial ſervants,” The ear], | 
Henry's queen paid the debt of nature to the | with great modeſty replied, that he only en- c 
joy of her huſband, who eſteemed it a fortu- | tertained them on that occaſion, to do the \ 
nate event, as it freed him from a deteſted ri- | more honour to his majeſty, V 
val, in his title to the throne. Henry affected ſome ſurprize at that anſwer, F 
Public peace, and domeſtic tranquillity now | and replied, ** By my faith, my lord, I thank h 
prevailed, and England might have been the | you for my good cheer, but J cannot en- cl 
ſeat of uninterrupted felicity, had not the in- | dure to have my laws broken in my fight: 
ſatiable avarice of its king, ſought out new | ©* my attorney muſt ſpeak with you.“ Nor th 


methods of preying on the properties of his 
ſubjects. With theſe mercenary views, he 
patronized two infamous miniſters, called 
Tapi and Dudley, who followed the prac- 


tice of the law, and had recourſe to all its 


chicaneries, in preferring indictments and falſe 


did he fail in verifying his declaration, for the 
earl was afterwards obliged to compound for 
this miſdemenour, by the payment of fifteen 
thouſand marks, | 

Such mean and ungenerous behaviour, ex- 
| cited a general clamour, and the ſpirit of 
| diſcontent 
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diſcontent was encouraged by the earl of Suf- 
folk, whoſe profuſion had ruined his for- 
tunes, which he hoped to repair by the forma- 
tion of new projects againſt the king's perſon 
and government, Having acquired a degree 
of popularity, as the ſurviving branch of the 
houſe of York, he privately engaged ſome 
\erſons in his intereſt, and then retired to 
Flanders, in hopes of receiving ſuccour from 
the dutcheſs of Burgundy. 
The king on advice of theſe proceedings, 
employed Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the 
caſtle of Hammes, to practice the very expe- | 
dient, by which all the deſigns of Perkin Of- 
beck had been formerly defeated. Sir Ro- 
bert, on pretence of having been injured by 
Henry, retiring to Flanders, offered his ſer- 
vice to the earl of Suffolk, and acted his part 
with ſuch dexterity, that he ſoon diſcovered 
that nobleman's ſchemes, and the particulars 
of his connections. | 
Intelligence was immediately conveyed to 
Henry, who iſſued writs for apprehending his 
brother-in-law William Courtney, earl of 
Devonſhire, huſband to the princeſs Catha- 
rine, daughter of Edward IV. William de la 
Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, Sir 
James Tyrrel, and Sir John Wyndham; 
George, lord Abergavenny, and Sir Thomas 
Green, were arreſted at the ſame time, upon 
fight ſuſpicion, but ſoon diſcharged. 
The earl of Devon, and de la Pole, 
though nothing material appeared againſt 
them, were detained priſoners during the 
king's life. Tyrrel, ſuppoſed to have been 
concerned in the death of Edward V. with 
Wyndham, and ſeveral] others of leſs note, 
were hanged as traitors. Suffolk repaired to 
Flanders, where the archduke took him under 
his protection, after the demiſe of the dut- 
cheſs dowager. | | 
Henry prince of Wales, was now about 
thirteen years of age, of eminent talents, and 


a robuſt conſtitution ; and his father having | pop 


deſigned him for the church, he had received 
a more liberal education than his brother, 
The king, unwilling to refuad one moiety of 
Catharine's dowry he had already received, 


and equally deſirous of obtaining the other, 
: U 
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propoſed to Ferdinand, that the young widow 
ſhould be married to Henry, prince of Wales, 


brother to her late huſband, the Spaniſh mo- 


narch readily conſented, provided the pope's 
diſpenſation could be obtained. 
Dr. Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


a very great divine and able politician, ho- 


neſtly remonſtrated againſt this marriage; but 


Fox, biſhop of Durham, whoſe conſcience 


was ſtifled by intereſt, warmly oppoſed him, 
averring, that the pope's diſpenſation, would 
obviate all impediments civil or ſacred, 

Henry's darling paſſion bore down all be- 
fore it; and tho? he was convirced of the pro- 
priety of Warham's reaſoning, and alſo, that 
the action was in itſelf unjuſtifiable on princi- 
ples of moral rectitude, yet rather than re- 
fund the delight of his ſoul, the glittering 
pelf, he determined to riſk all dangers and 
inconveniencies, and therefore directed his 


| agents at Rome, moſt importunately to ſolli- 


cit the diſpenſation. 

A. D. 1504. In a parliament aſſembled in 
the beginning of January, Henry obtained a 
ſubſidy for the portion of his eldeſt daughter, 
by which he received much more than the ſum 


he had paid to the king of Scotland, He 


now indeed ruled with deſpotic ſway, a fla- 
grant proof of which, was the choiſe the 
houſe of commons made, of the vena] and 
wicked Dudley for their ſpeaker. 

Shocking as it muft appear to every juſt 
man, to every lover of his country, this par- 
liament condeſcended to grant a -mercenary 
ſovereign, whatever his avarice could crave, 
to the ſcandalous impeachment of their own 
honour, and monſtrous oppreſſion of thoſe, 
whoſe cauſe they had even undertaken to 
plead. | 

The king, in the mean time, ordered the 
body of Henry VI. to be removed from 
Windſor to Weſtminſter, where it was inter- 
red with great pomp. He alſo applied to the 
e for a bull to canonize that monarch z 
but the miracles attributed to him after his 
death were ſo defective, in point of atteſta- 
tion, that his holineſs would not admit him 
to a place among the Saints, without ſuch a 
conſideration, as Henry's avarice would not 
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him to afford; the defign was therefore, by 
that means entirely fruſtrated. | 
A. D. 1505. In the beginning of the 
year, Henry concluded a treaty of commerce 
and intercourſe with the king of Spain, and 
conceived a deſign of marrying the widow of 
Ferdinand, king of Naples, that he might by 
that means obtain the large dower, which had 
been aſſigned her in that kingdom. He 
therefore directed by private commiſſion, 
Francis Pearſon, and other erniſſaries, to in- 
form themſclves circumſtantially of every thing 
relative to the lady*s perſon and fortune. But 
thefe agents, diſcovering that the queen's large 
joiatute in land, had been converted into an 
annuity for life, they Tet out for Spain, with- 
out diſcloſing the intention of their journey to 
Naples. | e ih 
A. D. 1506. Philip and Joan, had for 
ſome time been proclaimed king and queen, 
at Bruſſels, but were prevented from taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of that kingdom, by the war in Guel- 


| Philip, in order to haſten the interyi 
ſet out for the court at Windſor, where he 


þ 
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that in the mean time, they might command 


his dominions. 
ew, 


and his conſort were honourably received. 
though Henry was determined to avail him. 


ſelf of the accident that drove them into 
England. He propoſed, that as Philip had 


changed his condition in becoming king of 
Caſtile, the treaty of commerce between 


England and the Low Countries ſhould be re. 


newed, with ſome alterations in favour of the 


Engliſh, and Philip readily aſſented to the 


ropoſal. 


| Having adjuſted this affair, Henry pro- 


poſed a marriage between himfelf and Phi. 
lip's ſiſter, Margaret, widow of the duke of 
Savoy; and the King of Caſtile, being allured 
by the proſpect of ſuch an alliance, the con- 
tract was immediately ſettled, Philip engaging 
to pay three hundred thouſand crowns, in lieu 


who was ina ſhort time delivered of a princeſs, 


of a dower to his ſiſter, together with a very 


derland, and the pregnancy of the queen, | conſiderable annuity. 


called Mary, afterwards queen of Hungary ; 
but the war being terminated, and the queen 
in a condition for travelling, Philip equipped 


Henry, not content with theſe advantages, 
ſeemed reſolved to detain his gueſt, till he 
ſhould deliver up the earl of Suffolk, from 
whoſe ſchemes and influence, he til] appre- 


a powerful armament, and with his queen, 
embarked on the tenth of January. 

The fleet was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm 
in the channel, and the veſſel in which the 
king and queen embarked, driven into the 
harbour of Weymouth in Dorſetſhire. The 
pealants alarmed at the appearance of ſuch a 
numerous fleet, took to their arms, and Sir 
Thomas Trenc hard, a knight of that county, 
being informed that the king and queen of 
Caſtile were landed, waited on them in per- 
fon, and begged they would do him the ho- 
nour to lodge in his houſe, till the king ſhould 
have notice of their arrival, Philip, perceiv- 
ing that the weather would not, admit of 
their immediate embarkation, complied with 
his requeſt. 

When Henry was informed of their land- 
ing, he diſpatched the carl of Arundel to 
compliment them in his name, and aſſure 
. thern, that he would with all convenient ſpeed 
. have the pleafure of embracing them ; and 


hended ſome commotions. He therefore took 
occaſion in a private conference with Philip, 
to ſay with ſome emotion, * Sir, you have 
& been ſaved on my coaſt, I hope you will 
© not ſuffer me to be wrecked on yours.“ 


When the king of Caſtile deſired to know | 


the drift of that addreſs, Henry replied, * ] 
& mean that wild extravagant fellow, my ſub- 
« ject, the earl of Suffolk, who is protected 
& in your country, and begins to play the 
© fool when others are tired of the game.“ 
To this Philip anſwered, ** I thought your 
c preſent circumſtances had raiſed you above 
&« all ſuch apprehenſions ; but ſince his reſid- 
« ence in Flanders gives you diſquiet, I will 
e baniſh him from my dominions.” The 
Engliſh monarch, hinting a deſire of having 
him in his power, Philip told him, in ſowe 
confuſion, that he could not deliver him up 
conſiſtently with his honour, and that ſuch à 
ſtep would ſtill more detract from the cha- 
racter of Henry, as the world would thence 
conjecture 
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conjecture he had treated his gueſt as a pri- 
ſoner. I will venture to incur the diſgrace, 

« ſaid Henry, and ſo your honour will re- 

« main inviolate”. Philip, finding him fo 

ſollicitous, anſwered, © Sir, you give law to 

« me, and I will dictate to you in my turn: 

« Suffolk ſhall be delivered up to you, but on 

« condition of your paſſing your hon6ur that 

« his life ſhall be ſafe.” The propoſal being 

agreed to, Philip wrote to the earl of Suffolk, 

afuring him that he had obtained his pardon; 
which aſſurance being alſo confirmed by an 

expreſs meſſage from Henry, that nobleman 

returned to England, and was committed pri- 

ſoner to the Tower. 


On the earl's arrival, Philip was permitted 


to purſue his voyage, after a reſidence of three 
months in England, during which he was 
inſtalled a knight of the garter, and conferred 
the honour of the golden fleece on the prince 
of Wales. 

A. D. 1507. The miſcreants Empſon and 
Dudley, ſtill continued their extortions, and 
in the courſe of this year commenced a ſevere 
proſecution againſt Sir William Capel, on 
pretence of miſconduct during his mayoralty, 
and fined him in the ſum of two thouſand 
pounds; but being exaſperated by former 
extortions, he refuſed payment, and was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he remained till 
the death of Henry. 

In the midſt of theſe vile oppreſſions, Henry 
was ſeized with the gout, which gradually 
affected his lungs, and produced a ſevere 
aſthma; notwithſtanding which, he continued 
to tranſact the affairs of government, till his 
ſtate of health threatening approaching diſſo- 
lution, he began to make preparations for 
futurity. 

A. D. 1308. The king's indiſpoſition pre- 
vented the ſolemnization of the nuptials be- 
tween him and Margaret of Auſtria, though 
the contract had paſſed the conſent of all par- 
ties. Henry finding himſelf in a gradual de- 
cay, affected concern at the extortions of 
Empſon and Dudley, diſcharging all priſoners 
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that were confined for debt under forty ſhil- 
lings; and among other religious foundations» 
finiſhed and endowed the hoſpital of the Sa- 
voy, and built a beautiful chapel in Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, called after his name to this day. 
A. D. 1509. Henry's diſorder now re- 
turning in a moſt violent degree, it ſoon car- 
ried him off this ſcene of exiſtence, on the 
twenty-ſecond of April, in the fifty-third 
year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign. He bequeathed to his ſon Henry the 
crown of England, together with eighteen 
hundred thouſand pounds in money, jewels 


and plate, depoſited in the vaults of his pa- 


lace at Richmond, 

Henry poſſeſſed a genius happily adapted 
to government; his laws were prudently en- 
acted, and punctually executed. As avarice 
was his leading paſſion, he was a remarkable 
patron of arts and commerce, thoſe inexhauſti- 
ble ſources of wealth. His actions were too 
apparently centered, not in love to his coun- 
try, but a moſt ſordid and ignoble ſelfiſhneſs. 
From his ſagacity and dexterity in converting 
all events, whether proſperous or adverſe to 
others, to his emolument, he acquired the 
appellation of the Engliſh Solomon; which 
added to his immenſe riches, induced the 
mightieſt powers in Europe to ſollicit his 
alliance. 

The two grand paſſions by which his ſoul 
was continually agitated, and his conduct 
ever influenced, were the fear of loſing his 


crown, and the deſire of amaſſing riches. 


No king of England was ever more hated by 
his ſubjects, though this abhorrence was 
blended with a mixture of fear, excited by 
his uninterrupted ſucceſs, and his extraordi- 
nary abilities both as a monarch and a poli- 
tician. His perſon was tall and well propor- 
tioned, his aſpect graceful, his addreſs auſtere, 
and his converſation generally reſerved. He 
was born at Pembroke: caſtle, and lies interred 
in one of the moſt magnificent monuments in 


Weſtminſter- abbey. 
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A. D. HIS prince aſcended the throne conſequence of which, petitions were brought 


1509. . 


of his father, with eminent ad- from all quarters againſt Empſon and Dudley, 


vantages both of nature and fortune. Peace who being examined before the council, were 
and plenty flouriſhed in his kingdom; adja- committed to the Tower. | | 


« 


cent princes courted his eſteem ; his weath 


As they had throughout their whole con. 


was immenſe, and therefore afforded ample duct ſtudiouſly evaded any ſentence that could 
ſcope for the diſplay of his liberality, which | affect their lives, they were tried on a frivo- 


was as great as the avarice of his father. Thus 
circumſtanced, his acceſſion to the throne 
could not but be a pleaſing event to all his 


ſubjects. 
As he was intended 


for the church, he was 


N 


lous accuſation of a deſign to withdraw their 


allegiance from the reigning prince, and 


found guilty; Dudley was tried at London, 
and Empſon at Northampton, but neither of 
them executed till the following year. On 


early initiated in ſchool- learning. and made the demiſe of the late king, Ferdinand veſted 
a very conſiderable progreſs, both in the lan- | the count de Fuenſalida, his ambaſſador at 


guages and ſciences; being deemed in no 
reſpect inferior to Francis the firſt, his cotem- 
porary, who is ſtiled by the French, The 
„% Father of the Muſes.” Theſe qualifica- 
tions added to his perſonal accompliſhments, 
(as was very natural) induced him to enter- 
tain .a high opinion of himſelf, and conſe- 
quently laid him open to the artifice of other 
Potentates, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 


| 


As foon as his father's obſequies were per- | 


formed, the new monarch retired to the 
Tower, in order to ſettle ſome affairs which 
required diſpatch. During his retreat, the 
lord Stafford, brother tio the duke of Buck- 
ingham, was arreſted on ſome groundleſs 
ſuſpicion, but ſoon releaſed, and created earl 
of Wiltſhire. The ſee of Durham, vacant 
by the tranſlation of Chriſtopher Bambridge 
to that of York, was conferred on Thomas 
Ruthal, doctor of law, and one of the privy 
. 

The king alſo confirmed the amneſty grant- 
ed by his father, juſt before his deceaſe A 
proclamation was then iſſued, under pretence 

of maintaining a prerogative of the crown, 
inviting his people to prefer complaints againſt 


thoſe by whom they had been aggrieved; in 


—ü— 


2 — 


} 


the Engliſh court, with full power to reney 
the treaty of alliance at the ſame time enjoin- 
ing him to demand the confirmation and exe- 
cution of that part, relative to his daughter's 
ſecond marriage. 

The ambaſſador having laid before the 
council his maſter's pleaſure, they proceeded 
to deliberate on the point ; and after various 
debates, agreed to a compliance, but with 
this proviſo, that the princeſs ſhould renounce 
her dower, and aſſign it by a deed irrevoca- 
ble to the king her huſband. - Theſe preli- 
minaries being ſettled, the nuptials were con- 
ſummated, and the king and queen crowned 
with great magnificence, on the twenty-fourth 


of June. Henry in the begining of his reign, 


devoted himſelf to pleaſure; and being natu- 
rally liberal, his diverſions and entertainments 
were very expenſive, ſo that the old biſhop of 
Wincheſter could not avoid exprefling his 
concern at the profuſion of that treaſure, which 
his deceaſed maſter had amaſſed with ſuch in- 
defatigable aſſiduity. N 

He imputed the blame of this conduct to 
the earl of Surry, but as his remonſtrances 
were little regarded in a court where all were 


taking advantages of the generous hy 
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of their ſovereign, he endeavoured to ſupplant 
Surry, who rivalled him in the favour of 
his maſter, by the introduction of Thomas 
Wolſey, who though of mean extraction, was 
a clergyman of great learning and abilities. 
Wincheſter, foreſeeing the conſequence, pro- 
cured for him the place of almoner to his 
majeſty. | 1 

About the middle of this year the treaty 
between Henry VII. and the king of Scot- 
land was renewed by the biſhop of Murray, 
who was ſent to congratulate Henry. on his 
acceſſion to the throne. At the ſame time, 
Chriſtopher Bambridge, being at Rome to 
procure a confirmation of his election, receiv- 
ed a commiſſion from the new king to act as 
his ambaſſador to the holy ſee. 

A. D. 1510. A parliament being aſſem- 
bled on the twenty-firſt of January, the 
commons petitioned for the repeal or amend- 
ment of certain ſtatutes, which from their 
ambiguous or unexplicable nature, had tend- 
ed to the oppreſſion of the ſubjet; and 
Henry complied with their requeſt. Ac- 
cordingly an act was paſſed for the attainder 
of Empſon and Dudley, who were ſentenced 
to die without legal conviction 3; and this dan- 


gerous method was afterwards too frequently. 


practiſed. But the king, ſcrupulous of the 
equity of ſuch proceedings, delayed their ex- 
ecution till the month of Auguſt, when they 
were both beheaded on Tower hill. 

During this ſeſſion, Lewis XII. of France, 
ſent over ambaſſadors to renew the treaties 
which had been annulled by the deceaſe of the 
late king, and a peace was ſolemnly conclud- 
ed between the two monarchs ; to be in force 
till one of them ſhould prove the ſurvivor. 
At the ſame time pope Julius II. in order to 
further his deſigns againſt France, by obtain- 
Ing the favour of the king of England, pre- 
ſented Henry with the golden roſe, a conſider- 
able preſent, then conſidered of ineſtimable 
value, He alſo filled the court of England 
with his clamours againſt Lewis, and excom- 
municated all the generals of that monarch. 

Ferdinand aſſiſted the miniſters of Julius, 
by concluding a new alliance with Henry, in 


Which it was ſtipulated, that if either party 
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ſhould be attacked, the other ſhould aſſiſt 
him, though the aggreſſor might be his ally. 


At the ſame time, twelve thouſand Swiſs 


attempted to enter the Milaneſe, under the 
conduct of the biſhop of Sion, but finding 
the paſſage well guarded, and not receiving 
the ſupplies promiſed by the pope, they re- 
turned to their own country. 

A. D. 1511. Henry had not yet interfered 
in the affairs of Italy, or indeed in any foreign 
diſpute that might interrupt his pleaſure, 
which now was augmented by his queen's 
being delivered of a ſon, who died however, 
in a few weeks, to the unſpeakable grief of 
his parents, But Henry was at length pre- 
vailed on to follow the ſuggeſtions of the 

pe and Ferdinand, and accordingly or- 
dered the militia of the kingdom to be 
muſtered and accoutered, ready to march on 
the ſhorteſt notice; and in order to prevent a 
rupture with the king of Scotland, whom he 
knew to be attached to Lewis, he appointed 
envoys, to repair all outrages that had been 
committed ſince the laſt peace. James, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding all his precautions, 
ſoon found a pretext for infringing the treaty. 

Andrew Breton, a Scotch merchant, com- 
plaining to his ſovereign of great injuries he 
had ſuſtained from the Portugueſe, obtained 
letters of marque, empowering him to make 
repriſals on their nation; in conſequence of 
which, Breton, to repair his loſſes, ſeized on 
ſeveral Portugueſe veſſels trading to England. 
Henry alarmed at this proceeding, fitted out 
two large ſhips of war, under the command 
of the two ſons of the earl of Surry, who 
attacked Breton on his return from Flanders, 
and took him after a deſperate engagement, 
in which the Scot loſt his life. 

His ſovereign demanded reſtitution of the 
prizes, and reparation for the infringement 
of the articles ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns. Henry refuſed his demand, alledg- 
ing the outlawry of pirates; and James pro- 
teſted againſt this indignity, and vowed im- 
mediate revenge. During theſe tranſactions, 
Ferdinand was equipping a powerful arma- 
ment, under pretence of attacking the Moors 
in Africa; but he had no ſooner gained over 
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his ſon-in-law, Henry of England; than he 
openly declared his intention was to protect 

e church _ the violence of Lewis. 

Accordingly, they both ſent ambaſſadors 
to that monarch, requiring him to deſiſt from 
hoſtilities againſt his holineſs, otherwife they 
ſhould, as Chriſtian princes, be obliged to 
defend the church from the ravages of his am- 
bition. The haughty Lewis would not deign 
to juſtify his conduct, but returned ſuch an 
imperious anſwer, as they wiſhed to receive. 
After this tranſaction, the pope, the king of 
A and the Venetians, concluded a 
league at Rome, leaving a ſpace for the king 
of England, though his ambaſſadors did not 
ſign the treaty, as the profeſſed intention of 
this leage was to retrieve the city of Bologna, 
and all the territories which had been wreſt- 
ed from the holy ſee by any potentate what- 
fover. 

As John d'Albert, king of Navarre, had 
declared for Lewis, Ferdinand formed the 
deſign of depriving him of his kingdom, and 
determined to uſe Henry as the inſtrument for 
execution thereof, He therefore infipuated 
to him, the faciliry with which he might re- 
cover Guienne, the poſſeſſion of his prede- 
ceflors, as the Italian league would divert the 
attention of Lewis from the ſecurity of his 
own country; that he would ſupply him with 
naval and military preparations requiſite for 
its reduction, without deſiring any other re- 
compence than that of promoting the intereſt 
of his ſon · in- law. 

Henry, allured by this artful bait, ſigned 
the aforementioned league, to the violation 
of the peace, lately concluded with France, 
and ſo highly conducive to the intereſt of 
England. Soon after this tranſaction, Henry 
and Ferdinand concluded a league at London, 
in the preamble to which, they largely expa- 
tiated on the motives which induced them to 
this conduct; inſtancing among others, the 
ambitious, unjuſt, and impious behaviour 
of Lewis, in encroaching on the territories 
of the holy ſee, their regard to God, the 
Chriſtian religion, and the holy Roman 
church; and the obligation neceſſarily reſult- 
ing therefrom, to take up arms againſt all 


W 


thoſe, ho ſhould: violate all or 
ſacred objects, by any means wh 5 

The we er. terms of this agreement were 
that Henry ſhould fend into Guienne a body 
of ſix thouſand infantry, which ſhould not 
be recalled without conſent of Ferdinand 
who undertook to furniſh five hundred men 
at arms, fifteen hundred light horſe, and four 
thoufand infanty, on the ſame condition ; that 
Ferdinand ſhould provide forty veſſels at 3 
reaſonable rate, for tranſporting the Engliqh 
troops to Guienne; that the places taken in 
that country or elſewhere, ſhould: be ceded 
to that perſon of the two kings, who ſhould 
appear to have a prior right to ſuch acquiſi- 
tions; that each army, whitherſoever they 
might be, ſhould to the utmoſt of their power, 
defend the dominions of either, if their aſſiſt- 
ance ſhould be requiſite ; that neither king 
fhould make peace or truce without the others 
conſent ; that this treaty ſhould not cancel 
thoſe which had been formerly concluded; 
and that it ſhould be ratified in four months 
by the contracting parties. 

A. D. 1312. Immediately after the con- 
cluſion of this treaty, Henry called a parlia- 
ment, and acquainted them with his deſign 
againſt France, ſolemnly proteſting that his 
grand view was to defend the pope, and abo- 
liſh the ſchiſmatic council, which had been 
transferred from Piſa to Milan. The com- 
mons of England, to whom a war with France 
was never unwelcome, readily voted a con- 
ſiderable ſupply, and ſeveral laws were en- 
acted relative to the conduct of the expe- 
dition. 

After the ſeſſion, the king ſent Silveſter, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir Robert Wing- 
field, as ambaſſadors to tke council of the 
Lateran; with full power to conſent, in his 
name, to every decree that ſhould be made 
for the reformation of the church in its head 
and members. He then conferred the com- 
mand of his fleet upon Edward Howard, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Surry, and that of the 
army on Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet. 

The troops intended for the Guienne ex- 
pedition, arrived in the province of Guipuſ- 
coa, about the beginning of June, where they 


any of theſ 
atſoe ver. J 


| met 


a deſcent on the coaſt of Bretagne, and carried 


| camped at Fontarabia, with a view of inveſt- 


four places for their ſecurity, rejected their 


that the time loſt in unprofitable negotiations 


met with a.cordial reception, from the com- 
miſſioners of Ferdinand. The admiral: who 
conveyed them thither, in his return, made 


off conſiderable booty. ; 

Ile was afterwards reinforced, on Henry's 
receiving advice, that the French. king had 
fitted out a powerful fleet, and the enemy 
failing from Breſt, both fleets met in the 
channel, where a deſperate engagement en- 
ſued. | 
In the courſe of the battle, the Regent, a 
large ſhip, commanded by Sir Thomas Knevit, 
grappled with the Cordeliere, one of the 
ſtouteſt ſhips of France, the commander of 
which finding himſelf overpowered, ſet fire to 
the magazine, and blew up both veſlels ; and 
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| ſiſted on a final anſwer from Ferdinand, whe- 
ther or not he would attack Guienne, accord- 
ing to the treaty of London? | 

The king of Arragon till evaded a poſitive 
anſwer, on various frivolous pretences; and 
the Engliſh general at length told him, that he 
had no inſtructions to act againſt the king of 
Navarre, for which reaſon he could not reſolve 
on joining that nobleman, Ferdinand till 
preſſed him to join the army, and at the ſame 
time, ſent to cajole Henry with an unfair ac- 
count of his proceedings, in conſequence of 
which, he received orders to co-operate with 
the Spaniſh army, But - before this order 
came to hand, the duke of Alva reduced St. 
Jean de, Pied de Port, and Ferdinand offered 
immediately to inveſt Bayonne, if the mar- 


this dreadful ſcene interrupted the fight, and quis would join him, a propoſal which was 


affected both ſides in ſuch a manner, that they 
had no ſpirits to renew the engagement. The 
French put back to Breſt, and the Engliſh 
remained maſters of the channel. As Ferdi- 
nand*s grand deſign was the conqueſt of Na- 
varre, his general, the duke of Alva, inſtead of 


rejected as impracticable. | 
The marquis, ſenſible that Ferdinand was 
ſeeking to throw the neglect of invading Gui- 
enne upon him, demanded tranſports for con- 
veying his troops to England, which the king 
of Arragon granted, with ſeeming reluctance, 


joining the marquis of Dorſet, who had en- though he was little concerned at their retreat, 


ing Bayonne, remained at Logrogno with his 
forces, alledging the danger of undertaking 
the ſiege of Bayonne, while the king of Na- 
varre continued attached to the intereſt of 
Lewis, 

He therefore propoſed, that they ſhould 
attempt to bring over that prince to their in- 
tereſt, before they embarked in ſo important 
an enterprize. Dorſet, wrought on by this 
advice, diſpatched an Engliſh officer, to de- 
fire the king of Navarre to join the allies ; 
and Ferdinand fent him a meſſage to the ſame 
purport, He declared, he ſhould obſerve- a 
ſtrict neutrality 3 but on their inſiſting, that 
he ſhould either join their forces, or deliver 


propoſals wichout hefitation. 

Mean while a French army under command 
of the duke de Longueville, approaching the 
frontiers of Bearne; the marquis complained 


with the king of Navarre, had afforded the 


ſince he had made himſelf maſter of Navarre. 

At this period, an order arrived from Eng- 
land, for the general to obey all the commands 
of king Ferdinand; and this news cauſed a 
mutiny among the ſoldiers, who could not be 
reſtrained from embarking. EIS 

On their arrival in England, the King was 
at firſt greatly incenſed againſt the general, 
but on hearing a faithful account of the tranſ- 
actions of the campaign, his anger ſubſided, 
and he perceived he had only been the tool of 
his father-in-law. He, however, thought it 
prudent to ſtifle his reſentment, leſt Ferdinand 
ſhould abandon his intereft, and conclude a 
ſeparate peace with Lewis. 

Yet Henry, notwithſtanding his late experi- 
ence of Ferdinand's treachery, ſuffered himſelf 
again to be duped by that prince and his allies, 
who told him, that having nothing to fear 
from Italy, they might eaſily recover from 
the French, either Guienne or Normandy. 

Henry, encouraged by this hint, diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Bruſſels, to conclude an alliance 


French time to defend their frontiers 3 and in- 
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with the pope, the emperor, the king of 
6 R n Arragon, 


Arragon, and Charles of Auſtria, ſovereign 
of the Low Countries, againſt Lewis z at the 
fame time, he obtained a bull from the pope, 


Id afford him either perſonal or pecuniary 
\» He was however, deſirous of preventing a 
rupture with the king of Scotland. But that 
prince, either from policy, or his reſentment 
of Henry's refuſing to give him ſatisfaction 
in the affair of Breton, determined in favour 
of Lewis, and fitted out a fleet under the 
command of Breton's brother, who took a 
number of Engliſh veſſels, Henry had no 
ſooner declared war. againſt France, than 
James entered into a league with Lewis, 
and aſſembled an army for the invaſion of 
England, as ſoon as the forces of that king- 
dom ſhould have embarked for the conti- 
nent. ws 
- Henry, alarmed at theſe preparations, ſent 
ambaſſadors to expoſtulate with James, who 
replied, that being allied to both crowns, he 
intended to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality ; but the 
Engliſh monarch, being informed of his en- 
ments with Lewis, commiſſioned the 
earl of Surrey to raiſe an army, and act 
againſt Scotland in caſe of neceflity. 
A. D. 1513. Hoſtilities having been al- 
ready committed at ſea, the king of England 
employed all his attention in preparing a fleet 
and arniy for an expedition into France. Ad- 
miral Howard then ſailed with a fleet of two 
and thirty ſhips, in order to attack the French 
fleet then lying in the harbour of Breſt. He 
executed his deſign with great vigour, but was 
Nain in the attempt 

This year, Wolſey was created a privy coun- 
ſelior, and by his infinuating addreſs, became 
a favourite with the king, as well as the com- 
panion of his pleaſures. The favour of his 


ſovereign, as 1s too frequently the caſe, ren- | 


dered him proud, inſolent, and ungrateful ; 
and he ſoon incurred the nations: hatred, 
though his credir with the king increaſed, till 
all the princes of Europe courted his friend- 
ſhip and good offices: Having finiſhed his 
military preparations, Henry ſummoned his 
allies to fulfil their engagements, all of whom, 


granting indulgencies to all his ſubjects, who 


6 
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on frivolous pretences, had neglected to per. 
form their conditions. Notwithſtandig 

theſe diſappointments, the king determined 
to maintain the war alone; and according 

ordered the earl of Suſſex to be beheaded 6 
-prevent his forming any oppoſition to the 90. 
vernment, during his abſence. | 

In the month of June, two bodies of troops 
under command of the earl of Shrewſbur 
and lord Herbert, were tranſported to C alais, 
in order to undertake the ſiege of Terouenne 
and were ſoon followed by the king in perſon, 
attended by his two favourites, Wolſey, prime 
miniſter, the viſcount de Lifle, and a great 
number of noblemen. On the gth of Ay. 
guſt, he had an interview with the emperor 
between Aire and Terouenne, who Joined the 
Engliſh army as a volunteer, and received 3 
hundred crowns a day for his ſubſiſtence, 
When the duke of Longueville approached 
Terouenne, Henry paſſed the Lys, in o der 
to give him battle, and an engagement im- 
mediately enſued, though it was not of long 
continuance; for the French, ſeized with 3 
panic, fled in the utmoſt confuſion, 

The general was taken priſoner, with the 
chevaliers Bayard, Fayette, Buſſy d'Amboiſe, 
and other officers of diſtinction, and this 
tranſaction, which happened at Guinegaſte, 
was denominated the battle of the Spurs; be- 
caule the enemy had that day made more uſe 
of ſpurs, than of any warlike weapon. 

Notwithſtanding this defeat, Lewis was 
ſomewhat conſoled, to find his army was ſafe, 
at the head of which, he now placed the duke 
d' Angouleſme, preſumptive heir to the crown, 
with poſitive orders to harraſs the Engliſh, by 
cutting off their convoys of proviſions, but 
by all means to avoid an engagement. At 
the ſame time, he directed his generals in Te- 
rouenne, to make the beſt terms they could 
for the gariſons, and they obtained on the 
| 24th of Auguſt, an honourable capitulation; 
| the gariſon marched out with all the honours 
of war; and Henry accompanied by the em- 
peror, entered it in triumph. Maximilian, 
| who had ſerved as a volunteer at the ſiege, 
perſuaded the king to- deliver the place into 
his hands, and razed: the fortifications to the 


ground, 


| 


- 


ground, to pfevent its being for the future at 
annoyance to his grandſon, Charles of Au- 
ſria. Henry having viſited the governante 
Margaret, at Liſle, marched to Tournay, 


- which ſurrendered in a few days; on condi- 


don that the inhabitants. ſhould enjoy their 
privileges, paying a ſmall annual tribute to the 
cotiqueror, for a limited term of years. 
Imtnediately after the reduction of Tour- 
my, the princeſs Margaret, and her nephew, 
the archduke Charles, went thither, to con- 
ſtulate him on his ſueceſs; where they were 
galed for fifteen days; and the miniſters of 
che two courts concluded a treaty, which was 
tified at Lifle, on the following conditions: 
that Henry ſhould be at liberty to return with 
his army to England ; that during the winter, 
Maximilian ſhould maintain four thoufand 
korſe, arid fix thouſand infantry, for the de- 
ſence of the archduke's dominions; that 
Henry ſhould pay two hundred thouſand 
crowns at different times for the maintenance 
of thoſe troops; that before June next, the 
kin 
Normandy or Picardy, and the emperor fome 
other province of France; and that by the fif- 
teenth of May, the emperor, the king of 
England, queen Catherine, the princeſs Ma- 
ry, the dutcheſs Magaret, and the archduke 
Charles, ſhould meet at Calais, to celebrate 
the nuptials of the archduke, accotding to the 
articles concluded between Henry VII. and 
Maximilian. 4 | 
This done, Henry embarked for England, 
where he arrived on the twenty-fourth of Oc- 
tober, well pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the 
campaign. In his abſence, James IV. of 
Scotland, made a diverſion in favour of 
Lewis, by entering Northumberland at the 
head of a numerous army. The earl of Sur- 
rey was no ſooner informed of his motions, 
than he marched to Newcaſtle, the appointed 
place of rendezvous, whence he repaired to 
Alnwick, where he was reinfotced by his ſon, 
the lord high admiral. | 
James having. reduced the caſtle of Nor- 


ham, ſpent his time in idle dalſiance with the 


daughter of ah Engliſh baron, which gave 


ſuch-offence'to"the beſt and wiſeſt of his ſub 


of England ſhould invade Guienne, | 
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jects, that great part of His army returned to 
their dw n country with the plunder they had 
taken. The earl of Hume, with many o- 
thers, expreſſed ſuch indifference, as at ſuch a 
junctute, even amounted to treachery. In- 
deed the king of Scotland ſaw his army con- 
fiderably diminiſhed, but he was ſo advanta- 
geonfly poſted, that the Engliſh could not 
attack him with any probability of ſucceſs. 
Tze earl of Surrey difpatched a herald to 
defy him to battle, in the moſt provoking 
terms, and James declared he would give the 
Engliſh their full defire on the Friday fol- 
lowing. The herald then returned, with ac- 
counts of the advantageous ſituation of the 
Scots, which gave the earl much anxiety, leſt 
James ſhould break his promiſe, as the coun- 
try around had been ſo miſerably waſted, that 
he could not procure ſubſiſtence for his ar- 
my. However, he drew up his forces in three 
Hines; the firſt was commanded by the lord 
high admiral ;” the ſecond, which formed two 
wings, by Sir Edward Howard, and Sir Mar- 
maduke Conſtable ; and the third, by the earl 
of Surrey, aſſiſted by the lord Dacres and Sir 
Edward Stanley. Having made this diſpoſal, 
the earl proceeded towards the left along the 
river Till, which he croſſed in two places, 
dire&ing his march towards the Tweed, as if 
he deſigned to take poſt between the Scots and 
their own country, and thereby cut off their 
communication with that river, 

James, obſerving this motion, ordered his 
huts to be ſet on fire, and under favour of 
the ſmoke, quitred his advantageous ſitua- 
tion,' that he might draw up his army on the 
plain, where he already found the Engliſh in 
order of battle, ſo near, that his artillery, 
planted on the declivity of a hill, could do no 
execution, MT, 

Early in the morning, on the ninth of Sep- 
tember, the Scots held a council of war, 
where it was reſolved, immediately to give 
the enemy battle; and the earl of Huntley 
had the command of the van, the earls of 
Lenox and Argyle commanded the high- 
landers, who formed the middle line, and 
the carls of Crawford and Montroſe led the 
reſerve ; their ill: deſtined king, contrary : 
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all advice, reſolving to. ſerve as a volunteer, 
in the moſt eminent poſt of danger. Hunt- 


_ - tey charged the lord high admiral's diviſion 


* 


> with ſuch fury, that it gave way, and ſuffer- 


ed conſiderable loſs, but it was fo ſeaſonably 
ſupported by lord Dacres, that the men quick- 
ly rallied, while the carl of Surrey, advanc- 
ing in the center, the battle became. general. 
Both ſides engaged for a long time, with in- 
credible impetuoſity, until the highlanders, 
among whom the king fought in perſon, be- 
ing galled by the Engliſh artillery, broke in 
ſword in hand upon the main body, com- 
manded by the earl of Surrey. Their charge 
was ſo precipitate, that the other line could 
not advance in time to ſuſtain them, ſo that a 
body of the Engliſh intercepted their retreat. 
In a ſhort time, the earls of Crawford and 
Montroſe, not being . ſupported by the lord 
Hume*s diviſion, were totally routed, while 
James, being almoſt ſurrounded by the ene- 
my, and ſcorning to ſurvive the diſgrace of a 
defeat, alighted from his horſe, and formed 
his little body into a ring, as the moſt proper 
diſpoſal for felling their lives as dear as poſ- 
ſible. In this ſituation, he fought with ſuch 
undaunted reſolution, that the Engliſh found 
their victory at beſt, uncertain, and therefore 
receding a little, declined for a while the 
cioſ: fight; but diſcharged ſuch a volley of 
arrows on the thickened ranks of the Scots, 
that their braveſt men were ſlain. The earls 
of Crawford, Argyle and Lenox were killed 
on the ſpot, with ſuch a number of private 
men, that the king found his wing contract- 
ed into a very ſma!l compaſs. The Engliſh 
no cloſing again, over-whelnted them with ſo 
black a cloud of war, that the king and 
his friends were involved in indiſcriminate 
laughter. Ten thouſand Scots are ſaid to have 
fallen, beſides their king, and a great number 
of noblemen, but night favouring their re- 


treat, the remainder eſcaped into their own 


country, The victors, who were ſuppoſed 
to have Joſt between three and four thouſand 
men on the field of batsle, next day took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Scotiſh camp, and the plunder 
they had taken, This complete victory be- 
ing obtained, the earl of Surrey returned to 


| 


} 


the ſouthern part of 
his forces. * CN 
In, the mean time, Henry had reduced 
Tournay, and ſeveral other places; but not- 
withſtanding this ſucceſs, being tired of the 


England, and diſmiſſed 


war, and diſguſted at the treachery of his 
allies, he determined to extricate himſelf the 


firſt opportunity, which was ſoon after fur- 
niſhed by the pope; upon which he returned 


to England, where he was received with the 


utmoſt demonſtrations of joy. 


A. D. 1514. A parliament being called 
in January, the king conferred upon the earl 
of Surrey, the title of duke of Norfolk, 
which his father had loſt with his life, at the 
battle of Boſworth 3 his eldeſt ſon, Thomas, 
was created eat! of Surrey; the viſcount 
d'Liſle, duke of Suffolk ; Charles Somerſet, 
earl of Worceſter ; and Margaret, daughter 
of the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward 
IV. and Richard III. obtained the title of 
counteſs of Saliſbury, The pope beſtowed 
upon Wolſey the biſhoprick of Lincoln, and 
appointed him adminiſtrator of the dioceſe of 
Tournay. While the Roman pontiff took 
every means to render that miniſter propitious 
to his views, Lewis demanded Henry's ſiſter 
Mary in marriage, and the negotiation was 
nearly completed before any Engliſhman was 
privy to it, except the king, and Wolſey 
biſhop of Loncoln. | 

Soon after, a ceſſation of arms took place, 
and three different treaties were figned in 
Auguſt, by which it was agreed, that Henry 
ſhould ſend his ſiſter to Abbeville, at his own 
expence; that her dower ſhould amount to 
four hundred thouſand crowns, one half to be 
expended in jewels; that Lewis ſhould con- 
ſummate the nuptials four days after her ar- 
rival, and that peace and commerce ſhould ſub- 
fiſt, till the deceaſe of one of the contracting 
parties. Theſe treaties being ratified, the 
princeſs Mary was conducted, with a nume- 
rous retinue, to Abbeville, where the pup- 
tials were conſummated on the ninth of Oc- 
tober. : 

A. D. 1515. The firſt day of this year is 


remarkable for the death of Lewis XII. after 


he had been between two and three months in 
5 | poſſeſſion 


% 


11 


noſſeſſion of his fair queen. He was ſucceed- 


ed by Francis I. a young prince of eminent 
talents. The young dowager, Mary finding 
herſelf at liberty by the death of her huſband, 
gave her hand to the duke of Suffolk, in the 
third month of her widowhood, without the 
knowledge of her brother Henry, who for 
ſome time expreſſed great diſapprobation, but 
was at length reconciled, and re-admitted them 
into his favour. _ _ 

The king was inſtigated againſt Francis by 
Wolſey, who found means to render him jea- 
lous of that monarch's greatneſs, for having 
done him ill offices with the pope, with re- 
ſpect to the adminiſtration of Tournay, This 
highly offended Henry and his favourite, 


though Francis to pacify the turbulent prelate, 


who, by the deceaſe of Bambridge had been 
preferred by his maſter to the ſee of York, 
ſoon after obtained for him a cardinal's hat; 
but the ungrateful cardinal fomented Henty's 
paſſions againſt the French monarch; and at 


the ſame time hinted to the emperor, the 


practicability of detaching his maſter from the 
intereſt of France; and alſo prevailed on 
Henry, to renew the alliance between Spain 
and England, - | 

Maximilian, overjoyed at this treaty, diſ- 
patched an ambaſſador to Londen, to demand 
{uccours for Francis Sforza, who had aſſumed 
the title of duke of Milan, ever ſince the 
captivity of his elder brother. A council be- 
ing ſummoned on this occaſion, Wolſey open- 
ed the aſſembly with an eiaborate harangue 
againſt Francis, endeavourirg to demonſtrate, 
that it was the intereſt of England, to check 
the progreſs of his ambition. 

His opinion was eſpouſed by the majority 
of the members; but ſome old and honeſt 
counſcllors, diſſuaded .the king from the vio- 
lation of a peace ſo ſolemnly ratified, and ad- 
viſed him to turn his arms againſt the Scots. 
Henry remained ſome time undetermined, but 
ſoon after reſolved privately to aſſiſt the em- 
peror and the duke, and accordingly diſpatch- 
ed Richard Pace, ambaſſador, to treat with 
the former on the ſubject, and accommodate 
him with large ſums of money. An alliance 
was ſoon concluded, and the duke rewarded 


—_ 
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the good offices of the ambitious and merce- 
nary cardinal, with an annual penſion of ten 
thouſand ducats. - 

Though the Engliſh clergy, in a late par- 
liament, had endeavoured to ſhake off ſeveral 
pontifical impoſitions, they found themſelves 
ſubject to a new pope, in the perſon of Wol- 
ſey ; who, ſince he was inveſted with the dig- 
nity of cardinal, affected the retinue and def- 
potiſm of a ſovereign prince. His habit was 
of ſilk, and the very harneſs of his horſes em- 
broidered with gold. 

Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, cha- 
grined at his intolerable preſumption, in ar- 
rogating to himſelf honours peculiar to the 
primacy, and aſſured of the inefficacy of ſeek- 
ing redreſs from the king, deſired to reſign 
the office of chancellor and retire to his 
ſee. His requeſt being granted, the primate 
repaired to Canterbury, and his office was fil- 
led by the favourite cardinal, whoſe arrogance 
and avarice increaſed with his revenue. 

A. D. 1516. In the month of February, 
the queen of England, was brought to bed of 
a princeſs, called Mary; and the ſame month, 
Ferdinand king of Spain paid the debt of na- 
ture, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, 
archduke of Auſtria, juſt after that prince 
had renewed the alliance between England and 
the low countries. The emperor bafffed in 
his deſign upon France, endeavoured to en- 
gage Henry in his intereſt ; but the Engliſh 
monarch being well acquainted with his cha- 
raCter, evaded entering into any formal treaty 
with him, by ſupplying his preſent exigency. 


During theſe commotions among the princes 


on the continent, Henry concluded a truce 
with the regent of Scotland, for one year, 
that he might have an opportunity of deſtroy- 
ing the influence of that nobleman, by means 
of the Humes, who were devoted to his in- 
tereſt. In order to this he inſiſted, that the 
Scotiſh parliament ſhould ſend the duke of 
Albany to France, as it was dang:ious to 
truſt the young king in the hand ot his pre- 
ſumptive heir, and threatened on their non— 
compliance, to take other meaſures for the 
ſafety of his nephew, | 
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T his remoaſtrance proving ineffectual, the 


Humes perſuaded the earl of Atran to claim 


the regency; but the duke of Albany, being 
informed of the conſpiracy, decoyed them to 
court, and cauſed them to be executed as 
Nees, . 

A. D. 1517. Theological controverſy, 
which has ever ſince abounded, now firſt 
ſtarted up in the Chriſtian world; when Mar- 
tin Luther, an Auguſtine monk and profeſ- 
ſor of divinity in the univerſity of Wirtem- 
berg in Germany, undertook to refuſe divers 
tenets of the church of Rome. 

The pope at firft diſregarded his efforts, 
not dreaming of the prevalence of the wri- 
tings of an obſcure monk. Leo X. whothen 
filled the papal chair, was deſicous of availing 
himſelf of the high eſtimation, in which he 
was held. by-ail European princes. The pro- 
greſs of the Turks afforded a very plauſible 
pretext for beginning the operations, and lay- 
ing all the Chriſtian world under tribute, 
which was begun by a diſperſion of bulls for 
cruſades and indulgences. | 
This practice of , purchaſing licences for 
8 the great maxims of the reli- 

ion of nature, being ſo repugnant to the 
| of. juſtice, whether we reſpect the crea- 
tor or the creature afforded Luther a very ſolid 
foundation. for his. propoſitions. It appears, 
t, notwithſtanding 
his freedom of thinking, was deeply tinctured 
with reverence for the papal chair, and that it 
was rather deſpair than virtue that rendered 
him a reformer. | 

His logical artillery was not at firſt levelled 
at the pope, but the order of the Domini- 
cans, who, as being moſt in favour with the 
inferior claſs of people, were employed to 
bubble them at once out of their ſenſes, and 


their property. Luther took occaſion to re- 


monſtrate on this iniquitous practice, in a let- 
ter to the archbiſhop. of Mentz, containing 
divers theſes, propoſitions, and inferences, 
The archbiſhop diſregarding the letter, Lu- 
ther, was bold enough to declare himſelf a 
champion for the ſcriptures, but with pro- 
found ſubmiſſion to the haly church. A warm 
controverſy enſued, and the attention of the 
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thinking part of the world was naturally at. 
traced z yet, whatever private opinions may 
have been entertained, none openly avowed 


the cauſe of Luther; who, therefore, made 


one more attempt, which he hoped would ej. 
ther procure his reconciliation with the court 
of Rome, or excuſe his conduct to the pub. 
This was a letter to an eminent cardinal, in 
which he apologized for his behaviour, and 
promiſed to drop his oppoſition to the practice 
of granting indulgences, provided ſilence was 
at the fame time injoined on his opponents, 
The court of Rome inferring from this con- 
ceſſion, his deſpair of ſucceſs in his deſign of 
reformation, deferred an anſwer ; and the 
champions of their caufe continued to fulmi. 
nate their anathemas againſt him; ſo that the 
controverſy was inflamed to fuch a degree, 
that the found it neceffary to interpoſe, 
and defend the doctrine of indulgences, but 
aſſerting his own right to grant them. 
Luther then appealed to a general council 
againſt his holineſs, and proceeded to plead 


in conſequence of this. appeal, ordered his 
books to be publickly burnt ; and this zea- 


open ſquare, all the pope's bulls and decre- 
tals. | 

The principles of Luther were now openly 
eſpouſed by ſeveral German princes, by whoſe 
means his writings were diſperſed all over Eu- 
rope, eſpecially England, where literature bad 
flouriſned, under three princes of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, John of Ghent, Henry IV. and 
Henry V. The unhappy times, indeed, 
which ſucceeded, until the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VII. again plunged the na- 
tion in Ignorance, and the reaſon and con- 
ſciences of the ſubjects of England were 4- 
gain enflaved. 
Vet ſtill there prevailed: a defire of reform- 
ing the more groſs corruptions of the church 


verſy ſubſided, till rekindled by a future event. 
The ufeful, as well as ingenious art of print- 


knowledge, 


for the abolition of many forms, and particu- 
larly, that of auricular confeſſion. The pope, 


lous cavalliſt, threw into the fire made in an 


of Rome; though the warmth of the coatro- | 


ing began to diſſeminate the principles of 
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remonſtrances of Luther began to diſpel the 
es of ignorance and ſuperſtition. 
Cardinal Wolſey being zealous for the im- 
ovement of the Engliſh learning, manners, 
and arts, had given encouragement to foreign 
ſcholars and artificers to ſettle in England, to 


the great diſguſt of the inhabitants of Lon- 


don, who complained of the infringments of 
theſe foreigners on their rights. Riots and 
outrages enſued, and increaſed to ſo dangerous 
a degree, that Henry diſpatched: orders to all 
the nobility in the neighbourhood of London, 
to enter the city with their followers and ap- 
prehend as many of the rioters as poſſible, 

This order was punctually executed; two 
hundred and eighty were committed to pri- 
ſon, and Bele a clergy man, and Lincoln a bro- 
ker, the two chief incendiaries ſent to the 
Tower. On trial, fourteen perſons, among 


whom was Lincoln, were found guilty, and | 


ſuffered death as traitors; but Henry, ſenſi- 
ble that a perſeverance in this ſeverity would 
be fatal to the government, wiſely reſolved to 
put a ſtop to the effuſion of human blood; 
and it was determined, that the king, attend- 
ed by all the great officers of ſtate, ſhould ap- 
pear in Weſt minſter- hall, where the priſoners 
ſhould be recommended to the royal mercy, 
in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, by the lord 
mayor and aldermen. They accordingly at- 
tended, and the recorder having finiſhed his 
ſpeech on the occaſion, the cardinal in anſwer, 
ſet forth the fatal conſequences of riots in ge- 
neral; after which, the royal pardon being 
pronounced, the priſoners were permitted to 
depart. 

This diſturbance was followed by the ſweat- 
Ing ſickneſs, which raged with ſuch malignity, 
in various parts of England, that ſome towns 
loſt one third of their inhabitants, the pati- 
ent commonly dying in three hours after he 
was ſeized with the diſtemper. 

A. D. 1518. The king of France, from 
ſeveral concurring circumſtances, plainly per- 
cewing the impoſſibility of recovering Tournay, 
without the intereſt of cardinal Wolſey, en- 
veavoured by every means, to render that pre- 
late acceſſary to his deſire ; and at length pre- 


s ek 
1 


almoſt at the ſame time, as the | vailed on him to agree to the reſtitution, on 


his being indemnified for the loſs of the admi- 
ſtration, by receiving a yearly penſion. This 
private convention being ſettled, Wolſey al- 
tered his former ſtrain, and repreſented to the 
king, that the expence of retaining the gari- 
ſon of Tournay, exceeded all the advantages 
he could expect from it; and therefore advi- 
ſed him to fill his coffers, and embrace the 
match, which would ſtrengthen their friend- 
ſhip, and render them the arbiters of Eu- 
pe... | 
Henry perceived the drift of the cardinal, 
and publickly declared, that Wolſey was to 
govern both himſelf and the king of France; 
nevertheleſs, as the intereſt of the king and 
his favourite coincided in this cafe, the propo- 
ſal was agreed to. The conditions of the al- 
liance being regulated, Francis fent over an 
ambaſſador, empowered to renew the treaty 
between the two kings ; to treat of a league 
for the defence of their religion; the match 
between the dauphin and the princeſs Mary; 
the reſtitution of Toutnay; and propoſe the 
time and place of an interview, between the 
contracting monarchs, The treaties being ra- 
tified, the princeſs Mary was betrothed to the 
dauphin, and the earl of Worceſter, the bi- 
ſhop of Ely, with a fplendid-retinne, were 
ſent. to demand the conſent of Francis, who 
ſwore to the performance of the treaties, de- 
livered hoſtages for the payment of the mo- 
ney, and in the name of his fon, fulfilled the 
contract of marriage. 8 

Mean while, the pope ſent cardinal Cam- 
peius, as his legate into England, to follicit 
Henry's engagement, in the general league 
againſt the infidels; and authority to demand 
a tenth from the Engliſh clergy. Wolley, 
informed of this, wrote to his holinefs; im- 
porting, that the miſſion of a legate, while he 
reſided in England, would detract from his 
importance, and thereby deprive him of 
yt to promote the intereſt of the holy 
ee. 

Leo, to avoid the ill will of this powerful 
miniſter, joined him in the legation, with 
Campeius, whom Wolſey, by ſtratagem, de- 


| tained at Boulogne, till he received the pope's 


anſwer; 
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anſwer; when hearing that the equipage of 
Campeius was beneath his dignity, he ſuppli- 
ed that defect by valuable preſents, and the 
Roman cardinal made a magnificent entry in- 
to London, 5 

By this and other tokens of reſpect for the 
holy ſee, Wolſey's influence became ſo great 
at the court of Rome, that on the degrada- 
tion of cardinal Adrian de Cornetto, the ad- 
miniſtration of the biſhoprick of Bath and 

Wells, which he had in 4 was con- 
ferred on the cardinal of York, who was now 
in conjunction with Campeius, inveſted with 
the power of granting plenary indulgences. 

But the whole effect of their negotiations, 
notwithſtanding their extenſive power, was a 
defenſive alliance in favour of the holy ſee, 
and the dominions of the kings of England, 
France, and Spain, in caſe of an attack from 
the Infidels, Maximilian the emperor dying 
about this time, the imperial throne, after a 
long diſpute, . was filled by Charles king of 
Spain. 

A. D. 1519. Wolſey had now arrived at 
the higheſt pinnacle of fortune ; being pol- 
ſeſſed of every office, civil and eccleſiaſtic, 
that could fill his coffers, or enhance his im- 
portance. Thus exalted, his pride became ſo 
exceſſive, that he celebrated maſs with the 
pomp of the very pontiff himſelf, being at- 
tended by dukes and biſhops, while earls 
preſented him with the water and towel; and 
in all other reſpects, exerciſed a power arbi- 
trary and deſpotic. 

His arrogance and preſumption, at length 
rouſed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, 
from a motive of conſcience, informed the 
king of his oppreſſion, and the diſcontent of 
the people. 

Henry affected great ſurprize, and deſired 
the primate to tell him, that he expected an 
immediate reformation of thoſe abuſes; 
though this remonſtrance ſerved but to aggra- 
vate Wolſey's hatred, with which, when 
Warham was acquainted, he made this perti- 
nent remark, ** Know ye not, ſaid he, that 
«this man is drunk with too much proſpe- 
« rity,” This extraordinary wealth and 


power, could not ſatisfy the ambition of Wol- 
ſey, who even aſpired to pontifical dignity, 

The king of France had promiſed him the 
votes of fourteen cardinals, on the demiſe of 
Leo; but he thought the aid of the emperor, 
would moſt effectually conduce to raiſe bim 
to this ſummit of power; and therefore be. 
gan to detach his maſter from the intereſt of 
France, and engage him in that of the houſe 
of Auſtria. | 

He would not, however, ſo far declare 
himſelf, as to prevent his aſſiſting at an inter. 
view between Henry and Francis, as it would 
afford him an opportunity of diſplaying his 
magnificence, before the court of France; but 
was at the ſame time determined, that by it, 
Francis ſhould gain no advantage to the pre. 
judice of the emperor. 

A. D. 1520. Wolſey, having ſettled the 
ceremonial of the interview, the king, with 
his queen, ſet out from Calais, and on their 
arrival at Canterbury, were informed, that 
the emperor had landed at Dover. This 
| voyage had been pre-concerted between that 
prince and the cardinal, in order to divert 
Henry from the propoſed interview. The 
Engliſh monarch, however, imagined he could 
not recede with honour ; though he aſſured his 
imperial gueſt, that he would never enter in- 
to any engagements with Francis, to the pre- 
judice of the houſe of Auſtria, 

Having been ſumptuouſly entertained, during 
his reſidence in England, the emperor embark- 


his voyage. The ſame day, Henry (et fail 
for Calais, with his queen, and the whole 
court, and from thence proceeded to Guiſnes, 
a ſmall town near the frontiers, - Francis, at- 
tended by the like ſplendid retinue, repaired 
to Ardres, a few miles diſtant ; and the two 
monarchs met for the firſt time, at a place 
ſituated between the two towns, where, having 
paſſed their reſpective compliments, they with- 
drew into a tent, erected for the purpoſe of a 
conference, | 
Nothing paſſed of importance during the 
interview, but an agreement, that after Francis 
ſhould have diſcharged the million of crowns 
ſtipulated 


4 


ed for Flanders, well pleaſed with the ſucceſs of | 
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to pay to the king of England, an annual 


of one hundred thouſand livres; that in 


caſe the dauphin ſhould become king of Eng- 
land; by his marriage with the princeſs Mary, 
this penſion ſhould be enjoyed by her and her 
heirs for ever; and that the diſputes between 
England and Scotland, ſhould be referred to 
the arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy, mother to 
the king of France, and cardinal Wolſey. 
On the twenty- fourth of June they parted, 
and Hepry with his retinue returned to Calais, 
and on the tenth of July, viſited at Grave- 
lins, the emperor and his aunt, Margaret, 
who next day accompanied him back to Ca- 
lais, where they were royally entertained. 
Henry, with the firſt fair wind, embarked 
wich his retinue for England, where he ar- 
rived in ſafety. i n 
Luther's doctrine gained ground all over 
Germany, and pope Leo, having in vain at- 
tempted to ſooth him with promiſes, and 
frighten him with threats, at length iſſued a 
bull of excommunication againſt him and al] 
his adherents. Luther appealed from this ſen- 
tence, to a general council, ſetting his holineſs 
at defiance, 3 

The pope endeavoured to perſuade the 
eletor of Saxony, to put him to death, or 
ſend him to Rome; but that prince, refuſing 
to do either, the papal nuncio cauſed his books 
to be burned at Cologne; and Luther pub- 
liſhed a book in vindication of his conduct. 
He was ſupported and encouraged, by many 
men of eminent learning, who aſſured him he 
had favourers in England, and other countries, 
and defired him to proceed with modeſty and 
circumſpeCtion. 

A. D. 1521. The emperor ſoon after his 
coronation, aſſembled a diet at Worms, where 
he ſummoned Luther to appear, granting him 
a ſafe conduct for his perſon. He accordingly 
appeared, and refuſing to retract. his teneis, 
was with his diſciples, proſcribed by public 
edict. 

Every zealous votary of the church, en- 
tered the liſts againſt this reformer 3 and a- 
mong the reſt, Henry, king of England, 
declared himſelf a champion for his holineſs, 
No. 27. | 


3 
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ſtipulated in the laſt treaty, he ſhould continue 


He was particularly incenſed againſt Luther, 
for the ſeverity with which he had treated 
Thomas Aquinas, an author highly eſteemed 
by him and Wolſey, and therefore wrote a 
book de Septem Sacramentis, in which he ve- 
hemently oppoſed Luther, with reſpect to the 


article of indulgences, the number of ſacra- 


ments, and the papal authority. 
This work was preſented to his holineſs, in 
full conſiſtory, who received it with marks of 
the higheſt reſpect, and with the unanimous 
conſent of the college of cardinals, iſſued a 
bull, in which he conferred upon Henry, the 
honourable title of Fidei Defenſor, or De- 


fender of the Faith; an appellation till 
retained by the kings of England. 


The jealouly which ſubſiſted between the 


emperor and the French king, ſoon. broke 


forth into action. Francis, on pretence of 
his rival's having violated the treaty of Noy- 
on, ſent an army into Navarre, which finding 
the kingdom almoſt deſtitute of troops, te- 
duced it in fifteen days. Upon this, Charles 
ſummoned the king of England, according 
to the ſtipulations of the league of London; 
and Henry, influenced by the cardinal, who 
was glad of this opportunity for throwing the 
blame of the rupture on Francis, ſent an am- 
baſſador to that monarch, deſiring he would 
deſiſt from all hoſtilities againſt his imperial 
majeſty. 

The emperor availing himſelf of this inter- 
poſition in his favour, aſſembled a numerous 
army; on which Francis, in his turn, repre- 
ſented to the king of England, the neceſſity 
of taking arms, as Chat les certainly intended 
to invade his dominions. Henry, who af- 
fected a neutrality, prevailed on them to ſend 
their Ambaſſadors to Calais, to treat of a 


peace, under the mediation of Wolley, and 


the pope's nuncio, On the fourth of Auguſt, 
the conferences were opened at Calais, where 
the cardinal appeared with all the pomp of a 
ſovereign, 1n quality of Henry's lieutenant, 
poſſeſſed of the great ſeal of England, and 
full authority to decide the diſpute between the 
two parties; to renew the alliance between 
France and England; or to conclude any 
other league for the intereſt of his maſter. 
1 The 
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The emperor, who well Knew the dH pH. 
Non of mediators, inſrſted on fuch terms, 


as "Francis could” not poſſibly agree to the 
cardinal, therefore, declating that he ſaw 
no proſpect of an accommodation, Tepaired 
n he concluded a league be- 
tweeh Henry and the emperor, againſt Franee ; 
by which he engaged in the name of his muſ- 
ter, to invade the dominions of Francis, with 
an army of forty thouſand men; and to de- 
3 rinceſs Mary, already mand 
the 'd&vphit; upon the emperor. 
ö — — was the efeft'of the 
humour and prejudices of the king, and the 
ſelfiſh and interefted views of the cardinal, 
whoſe authority became daily more abſolute 
and unlimited. Edward Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, the firſt nobleman both for fa- 
mily and fortune in the kingdom, who had 
unfortunately incurred the reſentment of Wol- 
Tey, ſoon felt the ſevere effects of his venge- 
"ance. Gas | Pa | 
The duke was a man of ſtrong paſſions, 
and weak intelſects; and being infatuated with 
judicial aſtrology, maintained a correſpond- 
ence with one Hopkins, a Carthuſian monk, 
who flattered him with affurances of one day 
aſcending the throne of England. In conſe- 
quence of this, the vain and cfedulous duke 
was heard to fay in private company, that if 
Henry ſhould die without ifſue, he would 
claim the crown as the deſcendent of Anne of 
Glouceſter, grandaughter of Edward III. 
-- Wolfey, having collected ſufficient matter 
for an impeachment, and deprived him of his 
two principal ſupports, the earls of Surry and 
Northumberland, by appointing the former, 
governor of Ireland, arid committing the lat- 
ter, on ſome falſe pretence to the Tower; 
cauſed him to be arreſted and accuſed of high 
treaſon. | 
He was tried by one duke, one marquis, 
ſeven earls, and twelve barons, before the 
duke of Norfolk, appointed high ſteward for 
the occalion, When the indictment was read, 
he faid it was a falſe, forged, conſpiracy z ne- 
vertheleſs he was condemned to die as a trai- 
tor, on the evidence of Knevit, Hopkins, and 
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After his eri al he WAS rum itted (back to the 
Tower, where he received a meſſage from 
the king, intimating that his puniſhment wa 
mitigated into decapitation, Accordingly he 
ſuffered death, to the univerſal regret of the 
people 3 Who imputed it to the reſentment of 
the eardinal, whom they openly reviled as the 
ſon of a butcher, delighting in blood. 

A. D. 1322. Henty now reſolved to avoy 
the league he had concluded with the empe. 
ror; had accordingly alledged, that Francis 
was the aggreſſor; but the truth ſeems to 
have been, that he. was incenſed againſt the 
French monarch, for ſuffering the duke of 
Albany to return to Scotland from France, 
where he had been detained at his requeſt, in 
order to procure himſelf an aſtendency in the 
Engliſh council dutipg the abſence of the re- 
gent. Beſides, he was afraid the duke would 
marry his ſiſter, the queen dowager of Scot- 
land, as ſhe had applied to the pope for a di- 
vorce from her hufband, the earl of Angus; 
and the duke of Albany, had ſupported her 
ſuit at the eourt of Rome. | 
Notwirhſtanding the regent's declaring,, 
that he had no fuch intentien, and that his 
own wife was ſtill living, Henry wrote to the 
Scortiſh parliament, accuſing the duke of 
having formed a deſign upon the crown, to 
the prejudice of the lawful heir, and requiring 
them to baniſh him the realm. 
To this demand they replied, that he had 
been mi ſinformed concerning Albany's deſign; 
that he himſelf rencountered the intereſt of his 
nephew, by fomenting broils in his kingdom; 
and that, if he did not renew the truce, 
the regent would endeavour to defend their 
country from his attacks, He had no ſooner 
received this anſwer, with a letter from his 
fiſter, - upbraiding him with baſe and diſinge- 
nuous conduct, than he ſent lord Dacres with 
five hundred men, to the borders, with à 
commiſſion to proclaim, that the Scotiſh par- 
hament were to make peace with him by 4 
certain time, at their peril, His deſign in 
this, was to afford a pretence to his own par- 
ty, for refuſing to ſerve the regent, ſhould he 
attempt to make a- diverſion in fayour of 


- 


two: others. 
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Francis, | 
The 
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ht dulic/of Albany, having! 


with Scotland, which would have great 


Francis being apptized of what had paſſed 
betweerl the emperor and the cardinal at Bruges, 
ſent letters patent to Henry, in which he in- 
ſerted the articles of the treaty of London, by 
which they were bound to mutual aſſiſtance; 
«nd then ſummoned him to execute the treaty 
to Which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn, 

Henty again affirmed, that Francis was the 
aggreſſor, and as he had violated his promiſe, 
with reſpect to the duke of Albany, declared 
vat againſt him as a diſturber of the peace of 
Europe. Iworder to maintain the war, the king, 
with the advice of the cardinal, iſſued warrants 
w all ſheriffs and conſtables, to number the 
people from the age of ſixteen and upwards, and 
ſpecify the effecis of each individual, that he 
might 'borrow a tenth from the laity, and a 


fourth from the elergy, befides twenty thou- 


fand pounds he expected as a loan from tſie 


cy of London. 


This expedient produced great clamours 
againſt the cardinal, as the author of the im- 
poſition; and the merchants of London flatly 
refuſed to ſpecify the value of their effects, 


- which being diſtributed in various channels of 
commerce, could not be aſcertained; ſo that 
Henry was obliged to have recourfe to more 


knient methods. | 
This diſappointment did not ſo ſenſibly 
affect the imperious cardinal, as the defeat of 
his towering expectations of filling the papal 


chair. Though the emperor had engaged to 
aſſiſt him, it was contrary to his intention, as 
he knew from the impetuous temper of Wol- 
fey, he ſhould never be able to govern ſuch a 
pontiff; he therefore determined to advance 
bis own preceptor, cardinal Adrian Florentinus, 
and ſo to conduct his election, as to evade the 
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raiſed an army 
w maler a deſcent upon England, many no- 
blemen of Aiſtinction refuſed to involve their 
y in un unneceſſary war with that king; 
ent, cherefore; finding his de- 
Gon of ferving his French ally defeated, pro- 
2*truce, to which Henry aſſented, and 

| xerurntd to Paris, to ooncert new meaſures 
with Francis. Thus Henry prevented a war 
ly in- 
tetrupted the proſecution of his other deſigns. 


ill will of Wolſey, who had re minded him of 
his promiſe, and in this he ſucceeded ſo well, 
as to avoid even the ſuſpicion of being con- 


cerned in it. 1 
However, Charles thought it neceſſary to 
keep up a correſpondence with Wolſey, know- 
ing that his peace and amity with the Engliſh 
monarch, depended on the pleaſure of that 
Prelate. With a view to ſtrengthen this friend- 
thip, the emperor, in his voyage to Spain, 
paid a ne viſit to England, and beſides flat- 
tering the vanity of the king and cardinal, 
repeated to Wolſey, the promiſes he had for- 
meriy made him of ſupporting his pretenſions 
to the papal thirone. | 
At the ſame time he renewed the treaty con 
.cluded at Bruges, to which ſome new articles 
were added, and engaged to indemnify both 
the king and Wolſcy, for the loſſes they might 
Auſtain by va rupture with-France. Charles, 
during his refidence in England, was admired 
by the whole court for his affability, and re- 
commended himſelf to the nation, by appoint- 
ing the earl of Surrey admiral of his fleet. 
After a ſtay of fix weeks in England, he 
-embarked at Southampton, and in ten days 
arrived in Spain, where he ſoon ſuppreſſed the 
commotions, which had ariſen in his abſence. 
A. D. 1323. The plan of operations for 
the approaching war was ſo extenſive, that 
there was a neceſſity for calling a parliament, 
and demanding a ſubſidy for the current year. 
The ſeſſions was opened with a ſpeech from 
the cardinal, who, after enhancing the great 
advantages 'that would accrue to the nation 


being expe 


from the alliances lately concluded with the 
powers on the continent, required one fifth of 
all lay effects, payable in four years. 
This demand produced very ſtrong debates ; 
though the members were at length wrought 
into compliance, About this period Henry, 
by the advice of the cardinal and other learned 
men, inſtituted the college of phyſicians, to 
whom he granted by chaiter ſeveral valuable 
privileges, which they enjoy to this day. 
Chriſtiern, king of Sweden and Denmark, 
lled thoſe kingdoms for his tyranny 
and oppreſſion, repaired to England with his 
queen, who was lifter to the emperor, for 
* which 


| 
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+ which | reaſon they were h V recawed. 
In the mean time the French Kkiag having 
formed a deſigu for: the recovery of Milan, 
reſolved to march into that country at the head 
of a numerous army, but hearing that the 
duke of Bourbon, whom he had muſt rigor- 
ouſly. perſccuted, intended to rare. a rebe lion 
in the heart of the kingddm, he poſtpon 
_ departure, and contented himſcif with ſending 
a detached body into the Milaneſe, which re- 
duced. ſeveral places without oppoſition.. 
Ihe allied powers having agreed that the 
Engliſh ſhould attack Picardy, the emperor of 
Guienne, and the conſt able of Bourbon; the 
king ſent a formidable army to Calais, under 
the command of the earl of Surrey, who 
_ draughted an addition of ſeventeen hundred 
Joldiers from that garriſon, with which he in- 
vaded the enemy's. country. 20 gain wh 
Soon after his arrival on the continent, he 
was joined by the count de Bure, whoſe rein- 
forcement, together with the Engliſh, com- 
. poſed an army of twenty-five thouſand men. 
Thus ſtrengthened, the earl penetrated: into 


France, with amazing rapidity, reduced ſeveral |- 


places, and at length advanced without any in- 
terruption, except a trifling ſkirmiſh, within 
eleven leagues of Paris. 
Francis was then at Lyons, whence he ſent 
a large body of troops under the command of 
the = of Vendome, but as the ſeaſon was 
far advanced, the allies were obliged to retreat, 
though not before they had reduced Bouchain ; 
yet all the places they had garriſoned were im- 
mediately recovered by the French general. 
In the mean time, pope Adrian paid the 
debt of nature, with which event Wolſey was 
no ſooner acquainted, than he prevailed on the 
king to write a letter with his own hand to the 
emperor, recommending him to the papal 
throne ; but Charles had already eſpouſed the 
cauſe cf another; and the Engliſh cardinal 
affected to hear his diſappointment with the 
utmoſt compoſure. 
The candidates for this dignity were cardinal 
Colonna, and Julio de Medicis, baſtard of 
pe Leo's uncle, the latter of whom, after a 
debate of fifty days, was choſen pope, and 


i 


/ 


ed his 


aſſumed dhe title of Clement VII. Europe 
was by this time ſo intimately connected 
- intereſt and alliances, that war could hardly 

be kindled in one part, without diffuſing it. 
ſelf through the hole; but the cloſeſt of all the 
leagues was that between France and Scotland. 
In order, therefore, to diſſoſde this connec- 
tion, ſo prejudicial to the intereſt of England, 
Henry ſent an army into Scotland, under the 
command of the earl of Surrey, who had re. 


I duced the town of Jedburgh to aſhes. The 


Scotch had neither king nor regent to conduct 
them, and the Engliſh monarch, who knew 
their diſtreſſrd ſituation, determined to puſh 
them to extremity, in hopes of compelling 
them to renounce their French alliance, and 
embrace the friendſhip of England. He even 
endeavoured to allure. them with the proſpect 
of contracting a marriage between the lady 
Mary, heireſs of England, and their young 
monarch, an expedient which would for ever 
unite the two kingdoms ; and the queen dow. 
ager with her whole party enforced the ad- 
vaatFÞes of this alliance, | | 
The propoſal was warmly objected to by 
the oppolite party, who alledged that ſuch a 
meaſure would deſtroy the liberty of that 
kingdom, and render it dependent on Eng- 
land. The number and influence of theſe two 
parties were ſo nearly equal, that the leaſt ad- 
dition on either ſide, would have been ſufficient 

to preponderate. 
This was at length effected in favour of 
Scotland, by the arrival of the duke of Alba- 
ny, who by the advice of the eſtates, had 
aſſembled an army to retaliate on the Engliſh, 
the ravages they had lately committed, With 
this view, he advanced towards the borders, 
but when his army was paſſing the Tweed, at 
the bridge of Mulcroſs, they were. ſo warmly 
oppoſed by the Engliſh, that Albany was 
obliged to retreat, He then encamped his 
army oppoſite to Werk caſtle, the fortifica- 
tions of which had been lately repaired by the 
earl of Suriey, and detached a body of troops 
to beſiege that fortreſs, which being ſtrongly 
fortified, made a gallant defence; though the 
Scots and French auxiliaries charged it fo 
cloſcly, 
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goſely, that they carried the out-works, till | 
it length, the garriſon plied them ſo vigorouſly | 
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monarch was reduced to the very brink of 
ruin, and the emperor become ſo formidable 


that they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
In a few days after this miſcarriage, the duke 
of Albany departed for France, and never 


more returned to Scotland; which diſtracted | 


by inteſtine commotions, left Henry at full 
hberty to proſecute his other deſigns, in con- 
junction with his continental alliance. 


A. D. 1324. Pope Clement VII. conſider- 


ing himſelf in ſome meaſure as the guardian of 
ltaly, endeavoured ſecretly to ſupport Francis 
againſt the powerful confederacy that had been 
formed againſt him. 
biſhop of Capua, was inceſſantly labouring to 
bring about a peace between Henry and Fran- 
(is, Wor without ſucceſs, though from ſubſe- 
vent events it is reaſonable to infer, that 
Wolſey received from him ſome hints, which 
he afterwards improved into a good under- 
ſtanding with France ; for Francis not con- 
tent with having expelled the Germans from 
his dominions, reſolved to transfer the ſeat of 


war to Italy, which difpoſed the cardinal to 


wards a negotiation for peace. The counteſs 
of Angouleſme alfo, being appointed regent 
of France, during the abſence of her fon, 
entered into a ſecret correſpondence with Wol- 
ey for that purpoſe ; but the negotiation was 
rendered abortive by an event which occurred 
ſoon after. | | 

Francis, who had been hitherto ſucceſsful 
in Ita y, imprudently ſent off a large detach- 


ment from his army, under the command of | 


the duke of Albany, towards Naples ; while 
Pavia, which had been ſome time inveſted, 
being well provided for defence, the imperial 
generals flattered themſelves with having an 
opportunity of attacking the French at a great 
diſadvantage. The arrival of the duke of 
Bourbon, with a numerous army, determined 
them to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia, and this re- 
ſolution they executed with ſo much courage 
and conduct, that the troops of Francis were 


entirely routed, and himſelf taken priſoner, 
after having eminently diſtinguiſhed his per- 


ſonal valour. 
This misfortune produced a ſudden change 


His nuncio, the arch- 


as to threaten the general liberties of Europe, 


Henry determined to abandon the cauſe of the 
latter, and eſpouſe the intereſt of the former. 

Thus prompted by his own inclination, and 
the advice of the cardinal, who was deſirous 
of revenging on Charles the ill offices he had 
done him in the affair of the papacy, he im- 
parted his ſentiments to the dutcheſs-regent of 
France, who ſending her ambaſſadors to the 
court of London, a treaty of peace and alliance 
was actually ſigned by the two parties on the 
thirtieth day of Augufl. 

The chief articles of this treaty were, that 
all tranſact ions of the late war ſhould for ever 
lay dormant ; that the two powers ſhould ſuc- 
cour each other, in caſe of aſſault from a third 
power ; that the commercial intercourſe ſhould 
be revived, and neither nation harbour the 
rebellious ſubjects of each other, that the pri- 
ſoners on both ſides ſhould be releafed, and 
their ſeveral allies comprehended in the treaty z 
but that neither ſhould maintain or protect thoſe 
allies, in any uſurpations that may have been 
made fince the treaty of London, in fifteen 
hundred eighteen 3 that Francis ſhould in three 
months after his releaſe, ratify the treaty, for 
the fulfilment of which the conſtable of Bour- 
bon, the dukes of Vendome and Longueville, 
the count of St. Pol, with ſeveral other noble- 
men, and nine of the chief cities in France 
ſhould engage. 

It was agreed in a previous convention, that 
the court of France ſhould pay Henry the ſum 
of two millions of crowns, as a compenſation 
for all the arrears and demands, which the 
Engliſh monarch had on the French king; 
and that the queen dowager of France, wife 
to the earl of Suffolk, ſhould be paid all the 
arrears of her jointure. 

The public treaſury being almoſt exhauſted, 
Henry committed the recruiting of it to the 
management of Wolſey, at whoſe inſtigation, 
therefore, commiſſions were iſſued in the king's 
name, for levying throughout the realm, one 
ſixth of all lay revenues, and a fourth of the 


effects of the clergy. This was conſidered as 


in the politics of England, As the French ſuch an encroachment on the liberty of the 
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ſubject, and violation of the Magna Charta, 


that it produced a general clamour throughout 
the nation, and had almoſt occaſioned a re- 
bellion. | 3 

The king was therefore obliged to diſavow 
his miniſter's proceedings, and declared by 
writs, circulated through all the counties of 
England, that he would exact nothing, and 
that he required only what they ſhould con- 
tribute by way of benevolence, I his was, 
however, far from ſatisfying the people; ſome 


diſapproved it becauſe of their own inability, | 


and others becauſe of its illegality. The ma- 
giſtrates of London refuſed to ſubmit to the 
- impoſition, alledging, that the practice of 
railing money by benevolence had been aboliſh- 
ed by Richard ITI. The cardinal, awed as it 
were by this noble ſtand of the citizens, de- 
clared he would receive privately whatever 
thay ſhould think proper to advance. 

This ſubmiſſion of the cardinal, prevented 
any farther oppoſition from the city, but had 
no effect on the inhabitants of the country. 
The. people of Eſſex and Suffolk took up 
arms.to a very conſiderable number, pouring 
forth bitter execraticns againſt the cardinal, 
inſomuch, that Henry, perceiving that his 
government was in Canger of becoming un- 
popular, thought proper to ſummon his coun- 
cil, and demand by whoſe advice the late loan 
and , benevolence had been undertaken, dil- 
claiming at the ſame time, all unlawful me- 
thods of raiſing money. | 

The cardinal cook the meaſure upon him- 
ſelf, adding, that he ated in conformity to 
the opinion of the judges, who affirmed, that 
the king might demand any ſum by commiſ- 
fion, and that the council had confirmed this 
decree. Henry appeared to be ſomewhat ſa- 
tisfied with this evaſive behaviour of the art- 
ful cardinal, and the fault was imputed to the 
judges, who had given them wrong informa- 
tion, and a general pardon was iſſued to all de- 
linquents either on account of the loan or be- 
nevolence, 

The indignation of the people was not only 
excited by the intolerable oppreſſions of the 
imperious Wolſey, but alſo the preſumptuous 
inſolence of his chaplain Allen, the tool of all 


| 


| 


his villainy, who affected great pomp, and 
was attended by a ſplendid retinue. The po- 
pular clamour was fo boiſterous, that the kin 
was induced to ſcrutinize the conduct of his 
favourite, in the courſe of which, he diſcovered 
ſo many inſtances of the moſt tyrannical op- 
preſſion, that he burſt forth into a great paſſion, 
and ſeverely checked his perſumption. But 
the ſubtle cardinal ſoon found means to appeaſe 
the ſtorm, by inſinuating to his creduloys 
maſter, that his intereſt was the fundamental 
motive of his actions, and that all the wealth 
he had amaſſed ſhould revert to the crown, to 
which it belonged, and as a confirmation of 
theſe expreſſions, he preſented to the king 
his ſtately pilace at Hampton-court, To- 
wards the cloſe of this year, Henry Fitzroy 
the king's natural ſon, was created duke of 
Somerſet, earl of Nottingham, and lord high 
admiral of England; and caidinal Campeius 
was made biſhop of Saliſbury. 

A. D. 1526. Notwithſtanding the inter- 
poſition of almoſt all the powers in Europe, in 
behalf of the captive Francis, he did not obtain 
his liberty, till the middle of March, after 
ſigning a treaty, very advantageous to the em- 
peror. But he no ſooner reached his own do- 
minions, than he diſclaimed the whole agree- 
ment as compuiſive. 

Scon after, Henry ſent an ambaſſador to 
France, to conclude a league offenſive and de- 
tenſive againſt the emperor, and offer Francis 
his daughter Mary in marriage, propoſals 
highly grateful to that monarch. In the mean 
time the German troops had made themſelves 
maſters of Rome; and the pontiff, with ſcveral 
cardinals, and perſons of diſtinction, retired to 
the caſtle of St. Angelo; but at length, his holi- 
neſs finding himſelf in.danger of being ſtarved, 
capitulated with the commander of the Impert- | 
aliſts, and was put into the cuſtody of Alar- 
con, who had guarded Francis in his cap- 
tivity. 

A. D. 1527. This event was no ſooner 
known in England, than Henry and Francis 
agreed to carry the war into Italy; and as the 
tranſportation of the Evgliſh troops, would 
be attended with great trouble and expence, 
Francis took on paying him a certain monthly 

Ve | E-2 ſubſidy, 
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ſubſidy. The French king after this conven | the conſent and approbation of the Roman 


tion, ordered Lautrec, his general, to begin 
his march with the forces deſtined for Italy; 
and cardinal Wolſey ſet out for the continent, 
in order to confer with the French king at 
Amiens 

He was received on the frontiers of France 
with the ſame honour that would have been 
paid to his maſter, and even complimented 
by the King with letters patent, empowering 
him to | releaſe all priſoners in the places 
through which he paſſed, except thoſe confined 
for capital offences. Charles on intelligence 
of theſe proceedings, ſent a memorial to the 
cardinal, importing his defire of a pacifica- 
tion; but his offers were rejected by the allied 
kings, who determined to proſecute the war. 
The pope ſoon after this tranſaction, eſcaped 
in diſguiſe to Orivetto. 

A. D. 1328. During the confinement of 
his holineſs, Henry firſt declared his intention 
of being divorced from his queen Catha- 
rine. 8 | | 

This memorable part of the Engliſh hiſtory 
has ever been liable to various conjectures, 
as principle or intereſt have ſuggeſted. Now, 
to aſcertain motives of action, an exemption 
from the biaſs of either, and adherence to the 
eternal and invariable maxims of equity, are 
indiſpenſably requiſite. Proceeding therefore, 
on thoſe rules with which we at firſt ſet out, 
it ſhall be our buſineſs to trace this part of 
our hiſtory, regardleſs of precedeing affirma- 
tions, any farther than they correſpond with 
truth and reaſon. The king now profeſſed 
ſeruples of conſcience relative to his marriage 
with Catharine, as. that princeſs had before 


been eſpouſed to his elder brother Arthur, and 


deſired that archbiſhop Warham might con- 
ſult the Engliſn prelates on that ſubject. The 
primate complied with his requeſt, and in a 
feu days preſented him with a writing, con- 
demning the marriage as contrary to all laws, 
both human and divine. 

This declaration was ſubſcribed by all the 
relates, except Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Whoſe name is ſaid to have. been conterfeited 
by cardinal Wolſey. The next point neceſſary 
ior the furtherance of Henry's deſign, was 


pontiff, and with this view, doctor Knight was 


diſpatched to the court of Rome, with four 


papers for the ſignature of his holineſs. The 
firſt was a commiſſion to cardinal Wolley, to 


judge and determine the affair, in conjunction 
with ſome Engliſh prelates. The ſecond was 


a decretal bull, annulling the marriage be- 
tween the king and Catharine, as that prin- 
ceſs had been previouſly eſpouſed to his bro- 
ther Arthur. The third contained a diſpenſa- 
tion for Henry's marrying another wife; and, 
the fourth, an engagement never to revoke 
the other three. | 

The pope after much importunity, ſigned 
the commiſſion, and the bull of diſpenſation 
for the king, promiſing to ſend the other de- 
cretal bull for annulling the marriage, when 
he ſhould have conſidered the ſubject more 
mature. Henry not ſatisfied with this reply, 
ſent other ambaſſadors, deſiring his holineſs to 
grant his requeſt without limitation. Clement 
thus harraſſed with repeated importunities, 
appointed Wolſey and Campeius, his legates 
a latere, conſtituting them his vicegerents in 
the cauſe of the divorce, and inveſting them 
with his whole authority. i 

Theſe conceſſions were made at different 
periods, in order to protract the time, and 
before the decretal paſſed, Lautrec the French 
general died of the plague, and the army 
was ruined; ſo that Clement had nothing to 
fear from the confederates. He therefore di- 
rected Campeius to dally as long as poſſible, 
and forbear giving ſentence of the divorce, 
till he ſhould receive freſh orders under his 
own hand. Campeius on his arrival in Eng- 
land began his legation, with exhorting the 
king to live in harmony with Catharine, and 
deſiſt from his proſecution of the divorce. 

This advice proving ineffectual, he endea- 
voured to perſuade the queen to agree to the 
ſeparation; but Catharine rejected his coun- 
ſel, alledging that ſhe was the king's lawful 
wife, and would remain ſuch till declared 
otherwiſe by the pope's ſentence. 

Henry incenſed at theſe tedious proceed- 
ings, ſent Sir Francis Bryan, and Peter Van- 
nes to Rome, to diſcover the cauſe of this 


delay. 
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delay, They were alſo directed to ſearch the 
s Chancery for a pretended brief, which 
the Spaniards aſſerted, confirmed the diſpen- 
fation of Catharine's marriage, granted by 
Pope Julius; to propoſe ſeveral expedients to 
facilitate the ſentence ; and to offer a 
of two thouſand men to aſſiſt his holineſs, in 
caſe of neceſſity; but if this propoſal ſhould 
be rejected, to counterballance the threats of 
Charles, with thoſe of Henry. | 
Theſe agents executed the firſt part of their 
commiſſion, and finding the pope ftill unde- 
termined, plainly told him, that ſhould he 
. refuſe the ſatisfaction their maſter expected 
from him, England would renounce him and 
all his ſucceſſors. They obſerved, that the 
ſubjects of England, wanted only their king's 
permiſſion to ſhake off all obedience to the pa- 
power. 

Theſe remonſtrances had no effect on Cle- 
ment, who anſwered in general terms, and 
tended to think himſelf in ſo dangerous a fitu- 
ation, that nothing but ſome unforeſcen and 
extraordinary event, could give him relief. 
But though the pope refuſed, or at leaſt eva- 
ded compliance with Henry's full deſire, he 
continued to heap favours on Wolſey; grant- 
ed him two bulls to ſuppreſs ſeveral ſmall mo- 
naſteries, and made divers other grants to 
gratify that prelate. 

In the courſe of this year, Henry ſent am- 
baſſadors to his nephew, James of Scotland, 
with propoſals of peace z which on account of 
the diſtractions of that kingdom, could not 


be effected; a truce was however concluded 


at Berwick for ave years. | | 

A. D. 1329. Wolſey, being informed 
that Clement had been ſeixed with a dange- 
rous malady, hoped now to be exalted to the 
papal chair, without much difficulty, 
his hopes were ſoon blaſted, by the recovery 
of that pontiff ; who being acquainted with 
what had paſſed during his illneſs, looked on 
Wolſey as a dangerous competitor, who 
might one day ſupplant him on pretence of 
his illegitimacy, on account of which he had 
been already threatened with depoſition, by 
the emperor. 
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But 


Nevertheleſs, he thought it prudent to con- 
ceal his reſentment, and as a remark of hig 
regard for Heory and his favourite, expediteg 
the neceſſary bulls for confirming Wolſey in 
the biſhoprick of Worceſter, which he had 
juſt received on the death of Richard Fox 
the late incumbent. In the mean time, Hen | 
importuned the. legates to proceed on their 
commiſſion, and they met for that Purpoſe 
on the 3iſt of May, when they appointed ad- 
juncts to aſſiſt them in examining the paper 
and evidences, . and then ſummoned: the king 
and queen to appear before them on the 18th 
of June. | 
On the day appointed, the queen's agents 
objected to the authority of i but 
their refuſal being over-ruled, the king and 
queen appeared perſonally, on the 21ft day 
of the month, Henry anſwered to his citation, 
but the queen being called on, roſe up, and 
falling on her knees before Henry, addreſſed 
| him in the following manner; I am a poor 
* helpleſs woman, and a ſtranger in your do- 
** minions, where I can neither expect im- 
« partial judges, nor diſintereſted counſel. I 
% have been your wife about twenty years, 
have bore you ſeveral children, and ever 
<« ſtudied to pleaſe you. I proteſt you fourd 
* me a virgin, for the truth of which affer- 
„ tion, I appeal to your conſcience. If I 
„ have been guilty of any crime, let me be 
„put away with ſhame. Our parents were 
„ eſteemed wiſe princes, and had doubtlels 
« good counſellors, when they concluded on 
* our marriage, I will not therefore ſubmit 
< to the authority of this court, My lawyers, 
<< are your ſubjects, and dare not ſpeak freely 
in my behalf, for which reaſon, I deſire to 
* be excuſed till I hear from Spain.” Hav- 
ing thus ſpoke, ſhe aroſe, and making a low 
reverence to the king, retired from the court. 
After her departure, Henry declared, that 
ſhe had ever been a dutiful and affectionate 
wife, and that the whole tenor of her con- 
duet, had been agreeable to the ſtricteſt rules 
of probity and honour ; but that his conſcience 
being diſquieted, he had reſolved to try the 
lawfulneſs of his marriage, for the calc of his 


mind, 


Anne Boleyn, miſtreſs of his paſſions, to the 
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mind, and the benefit of his ſueceſſion. The 
en being again ſummoned to appear, ap- 
pealed to the pope, and was declared contu- 


The legates then drew up twelve articles, 
to be diſcuſſed by the examination of evidence. 
They deelared, that prince Arthur, and the 
king were brothers; that prince Arthur had 
eſpouſed Catherine, and conſummated the 
marriage; that on the death of Arthur, 
by virtue of a diſpenſation, had married the 
widow 3 that this marriage with his brother's 
wife, was forbidden by laws both human and 
divine 3 and, that upon complaints, which 
the pope had received, his holineſs: had de- 
puted them to try and decide the affair, - 

Henry, impatient of delay, ſent for Wol- 
fey, and reproached him in the moſt out- 
rageous manner; and a few hours after, diſ- 
patched the earl of Wincheſter, father to 


cardinal, ordering him to repair with Cam- 
peius, to the queen's court in Bridewell, and 
endeavour to perſuade, or terrify her into 
compliance, for withdrawing the appeal, which 
both ſhe and the emperor had entered againſt 
the court's proceedings. | 

The cardinals obeyed the royal order, but 
without effect; the queen inſiſting, as ſhe 
could hope for no juſtice in England, on 
waiting the opinion of the Spaniſh court, be- 
fore ſhe proceeded any further. Her deport- 
ment to the prelates, was ſuch as became con- 
ſcious integrity, blended with virtuous reſolu- 
tion, 
While the legates proceeded very ſlowly in 
the proceſs, the emperor's envoys deſired the 
Pope to evoke the cauſe to Rome, and the 
Engliſh miniſters exerted all their influence to 
prevent it. Both ſides threatened to depoſe 
him, on account of his legitimacy, which 
furniſhed the pontiff with a reaſon, for poſt- 


poning a declaration, till he had concluded a 
treaty with Charles, which was no ſooner ra- 
tified, than he told the Engliſh: agents, he 
was determined to evoke the caufe of the di- 
vorce to Rome; and for that purpoſe, ſigned 
a bull of evocation, on the fifteenth day of 
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However incenſed the king might be, at 


the arrival of this bull, he thought proper to 


ſuppreſs his reſentment; and notify to the le- 
gates, that they were at liberty to obey the 
pope's orders. | 9 ahde Sc . 
But his miniſters aſſured his holineſs, that 
the evocation of the divorce, would certainly 
deprive the holy ſee, of the ſpiritual domi- 
nion of England, Clement, nevertheleſs, re- 
fuſed to retract his reſolution, any further than 
by prolonging the citation till Chriſtmas. 
From this period, we may date the com- 


mencement of Wolſey's fall, who had be- 


haved during the whole proceſs, with ſuch in- 
difference, as feem edhighly inconſiſtent with 
that zealous concern, which on all other oc- 
caſions he affected to manifeſt for the intereſt 
of his maſter. 

At the ſame time, the emperor neglected 
no means, that had a probable tendency to 
ruin that prelate in the opinion of Henry ; he 
invented defamatory reports of him, and by 
means of his emiſſaries, the king received co- 
pies of letters, ſaid to be written by the car- 
dinal to his holineſs, to diſapprove the di- 
vorce; while Anne Boleyn imputed the miſ- 
carriage entirely to Wolſey's neglect, and her 
reſentment was proportioned to the greatneſs 
of her diſappointment. 

Her father now promoted to the title of lord 
viſcount Richfort, had removed her from 
court, in order to prevent ſcandal ; but when 
the commiſſion was annulled, ſhe returned at 
the king's deſire. The king to diſpel his 
chagrin, made a progreſs through the king- 
dom; and on his return, lay in the houſe of 
Mr. Creſſy, at Waltham-croſs. This gen- 
tleman had committed the education of his two 
ſons, to Thomas Cranmer, a doctor in theo- 
logy, eminent for his piety and learning, and 
a ſecret favourer of the doctrine of Luther. 
At ſupper, he was defired to give his ſenti- 
ments of the divorce, and being preſſed on 
the ſubject, he propoſed that the king ſhould 
conſult all the univerſities of Europe, as the 
moſt effectual method of deciding the contro- 
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erted point. 
this propoſal, he exclaimed with a tranſport of 
Joy, That Cranmer had got the right ſow 
„by the ear. When Cranmer repeated it 
in the hearing of the king, he conceived ſo 
favourable an opinion of him, that he ordered 
him to follow the court, and ever after con- 
ſulted him in all cafes of importance. 
Henry on his return from this progreſs, ſent 
a meſſenger to the cardinal, demanding the 
great ſeal, which he at firſt refuſed to deliver 
but on the king's writing to him the next day, 
he reſigned it to the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and it was given to Sir Thomas 
Moore, a man of eminent learning and inte- 
grity. . 

Campeius, foreſeeing the final ruin of his 
colleague, took his leave of the king, and in 
a few days ſet fail for Italy. On the ninth of 
October, Hales the attorney-general, prefer- 
red an impeachment againſt Wolſey, acculing 
him of having violated the ſtatute of premu- 
nire. He owned the charge, pleaded igno- 
rance of the ſtatute, and ſubmitted himſelf to 
the king's mercy. | 

Being declared out of the king's protection, 
his goods and chattels were forfeited to the 
king ; and his palace of York-houſe, after- 
wards known by the name of Whitehall, was 
ſeized for his majeſty's uſe, together with all 
the rich furniture, and treaſure he had accu- 
mulated. Humbled by this reverſe of for- 
tune, he petitioned the king for a protection 
for his perſon, which he immediately obtain- 
ed, with a free pardon. He was reſtored to 
the ſees of York and Wincheſter, and re- 
covered of his own effects, to the amount of 
fix thouſand pounds in plate, money, and 


furniture; and received ſeveral kind meſſages 


from the king, and Anne Boleyn, from 
whence it appears, that Henry's intention at 
this juncture, was to humble the pride, not to 
ruin the fortune of his old miniſter, 

Theſe favourable ſentiments were, however, 
of ſhort continuance ; his enemies ſoon gained 
the aſcendent at court, and brought into the 
houſe of lords, an impeachment of high trea- 
ſon againſt him; but when it was ſent down 
to the houſe of commons, Thomas Crom- 
well, one of the members, who had been 
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When the king informed ' of | 


Wolſey's ſervant, ' defended him with ſuch 
ſtrength of argument, that the bill was reject- 
ed, and the proſecution dropped. 

The cardinal diſcovered as much puſillani. 
mity in adverſity, as he had arrogance and 
3 in proſperity ; and at length fick. 
ened, in conſequence of ſo many repeated mor- 
tifications. . 

The news of his indiſpoſition ſeemed to re- 
kindle the king's affection; he had formerly 
ſent him a valuable ring, as a teſtimony of 
his protection, which the cardinal received on 
the road to Wincheſter, and was ſo affected 
with the kindneſs of his ſovereign, that he 
alighted, and fell on his knees in a tranſport of 

OY. | 

F Henry now ſent him another preſent of a 
ruby, by his phyſician doctor Butts, who aſ- 
ſured him that he ſhould ſoon have a more 
convincing proof of his majeſty's affection, 
Theſe inſtances of the royal favour, contri- 
buted to the recovery of the cardinal, who 
obtained the king's permiſſion to reſide at 
Richmond-palace for the benefit of the air. 

A. D. 1530. In the beginning of the year, 
Henry's agents returned from the continent, 
with the opinion of the foreign univerſities, 
concerning the legality of his marriage; thoſe 
of Paris, Angiers, Bourges, Orleans, Thou» 
louſe, Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua, unani- 
mouſly agreed that the king's marriage with 
Catharine, being contrary to all laws human 
and divine, could never be rendered valid by 
the diſpenſation of pope Julius IL 

The Engliſh univerſities ſubſcribed to the 
ſame opinion, though not without great op- 
poſition, from the maſters of arts eſpecially, 
at Oxford, and a keen conteſt at Cambridge. 
Henry having obtained theſe declarations in 
his favour, and finding his application to the 
pope ineffectual, prevailed on his chief pre- 
lates and nobility, to ſend a ſharp remon- 
ſtrance by way of letter to the pontiff; in 
which, having mentioned the obligations his 
holineſs owed to the king, and the deciſion af 
the univerſities, they gave him to under- 
ſtand, that ſhould he refuſe to do juſtice in 

the affair of the divorce, they would re- 
nounce their connection with the ſee of Rome, 


* 


* ſeek for other remedies. 


Tg 


he was deprived of the power of putting them 
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To this letter, which was ſigned by cardi- 
nal Wolſey, four prelates, two dukes, two 
marquiſes, - thirteen earls, two viſcounts, 
twenty-two abbots, and eleven commoners, 
the pope wrote an anſwer to juſtify his con- 
duct. But this apology was ſo far from be- 
ing admitted, that Henry, in order to antici- 
pate any ſtep that might be taken in fayour of 
Catharine or the cardinal, iſſued a proclama- 
tion, forbidding all perſons whatever to pub- 
liſh any. thing from Rome or elſewhere, that 
ſhould -be contrary to his royal prerogative ; 
or to divulge any thing of that nature on 
pain of incurring his indignation, and the pe- 
nalties ſpecified in the ſtatute of proviſos and 
premunire, | | | 
He then appointed ſeveral learned men, 
to collect, compare, and publiſh, all that had 
been, or could be advanced in favour of the 
divorce, together with the opinions of the 
univerſities, and a particular anſwer to a trea- 
tiſe written by Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, in 
defence of the marriage. In the mean time, 
the mind of Wolſey was alternately poſſeſſed 
by hope and deſpair. J 
He had in the beginning of his diſgrace, 
been reduced to great neceſſity, from which 
he was relieved by the biſhop of Carliſle; but 
afterwards his affairs ſeemed to take a more 
favourable turn, he received a full pardon, 
conſiderable appointments, and kind meſſages 
from the king, and was permitted to fit a- 
mong the peers in parliament z but at length 
his enemies prevailed on Henry to ſend him 
5 order for retiring to his archbiſhoprick of 
ork. | | | 
He obeyed the injunction, but with much 
reluctance ; and proceeded by ſhort ſtages to 
Cawood, attended by a train of an hundred 
and twenty horſemen, diſtributing alms and 
benediction with great liberality. In ſhort, 
like all tyrants in adverſity, he affected a re- 
formation from thoſe iniquitous practices, by 
which he incurred the popular odium, when 


in exerciſe. 
Soon after his arrival at York, the earl: of 
Northumberland was ordered, without paying 


any regard to. his eccleſiaſtical character, to | 


| _ . 
arreſt: him for high treaſon, and conduct him 
to London, in order to ſtand his trial. The: 
haughty ſpirit of the arrogant Wolſey was 
much dejected by this event, and being ſeized 
with the flux in the beginning of his journey, 
it was with much difficulty that he reached 
Leiceſter-abbey. - _ - FY Web fs 
When the abbot and monks advanced to 
pay their formal compliments, he told them, 
that he was come to lay his bones among 
them; and ſoon after, finding the arreſt of 


the king of terrors at hand, he addreſſed him- 


ſelf to Sir William Kingſton, conſtable of the 
Tower, to whoſe charge he was committed in 
the following terms: Had I ſerved my 
c king, he would not have abandoned me in 
6 my old age; but this is my uſt reward, I 
% pray you commend me to the king, deſi- 
ring him to remember all that had paſſed 
e between us, touching the affair of queen 
&« Catharine'z and then his majeſty may de- 
& termine whether or not I have given juſt 
«© cauſe of offence. He is a prince of royal 
© courage, but rather than be thwarted in his 
ce pleaſure, would riſque the loſs of one half of 
5 his realm. I have kneeled before him three 
«© hours ſucceſſively, to diſſuade him from 
cc compliance with his will and appetite, and 
& could not prevail: therefore, maſter King- 
te ſton, if ever you be of his council, deli- 
te berate ſeriouſly upon what you intend to- 


„ adviſe, for if once he ſets his heart upon 


« any thing, he is not to be diverted from 
te the purſuit.” During this ſpeech, his voice: 
faultered, and in a few minutes after he ex- 
pired. | 
Thus fell the famous cardinal Wolſey, a: 
churchman of intolerable pride and unmea-- 
ſurable ambition; to the gratification of 
which, he proſtituted honour, conſcience, 


'and every quality and principle that could a- 


dorn his elevated ſtation, op render him or it 
beneficial to ſociety, | | 
A. D. 1531. As tlie proteſtant religion 
had a great number of favourers, the king 
reſolved to renounce all papal: juriſdiction, and 
in the affair of the divorce, abode by the de- 
termination of his own parliament and. clergy. 


For 
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„ Honry, fmding her inflexible, ſent her 


7 For this purpoſe, both the paliament and 
clergy met in convdeation, on the ſinth of 
January. The chancellor opened the ſeſſions 
with declaring, That the king did not defire 
the diſſolution of the marriage from carnal 
motives, but from; conſcientious” ſcruples, and 
his zeal for the welfare of the kingdom, that 
the ſucceflion might he difputed after his de- 
ceaſe. ' Then he pro a great number of 
treatiſes, ed: by the ableſt divines and ca- 
ſuiſts, on the ſubject of divorce, and the de- 
ciſions of the univerſities f France, Italy, 
and England. SOT ICED 16 VETS O31 4: 

Theſe were left for the peruſal of tho mem» 
bers; and in the mean time, the king im- 
parted his deſign to the convocation of the 
dergy, who, without heſitation, declared a- 
gainſt the marriage. Notwithſtanding this in- 
ſtance; of complaiſance, the king progeedet 
gradually to diminiſh the eccleſiaſticab power, 
and by means of the influence: af archbiſhop 


Warham, Thomas Cromwell, and ſome others | 


of the council, obtained the title of 
head of the church, as far as conſiſtont with 
the laws of Chriſt; 904 
The convocation: of York reſolved: alſo to 
ent his majeſty with eighteen thouſand 
eight hundred pounds; but as they had not 
owned the king's fupremacy- in the act, they 
were informed it would not be accepted; 
they were therefore obliged to follow the ex- 
ample of the other convocation. Henry ſa- 
tisfied with this acquiſition of power, indulg- 
ed them with a pardon. Us 
The parliament being prorogued, Henry 
cauſed the controverſial writings on the ſub- 
je of the divorce to be publiſhed, that all 
his ſubjects might underſtand the caſe, before 
the next ſeſſion. As he was very deſirous of 
obtaining Catharine's conſent to a ſeparation, 
he ſent ſeveral peers to perſuade her to wave | 
her appeal; and when they preſſed her to re- 
fer the cauſe to four eccleſiaſtics, and as many 
ſeculars, ſhe replied, ſhe would pray to God 
to ſend: the king a quiet conſcience; but as 
ſhe was his lawful wife, was determined to 
abide by her right, till the court of Rome 
mould declare the contrary. 


| 


"| 


* 


word,, that ſhe was at liberty to choſe her 
place of reſidence at any of his manors; and 
ſhe replied, to: whatever place ſhe might be 
removed, ſhe-could: not be removed from the 
ſtation ofi his! wife. She firſt repaired to 
| Moore, and then to Eaſthamſtead, and after. 
| wands/to Ampthillll. 
| | The humiliation of the prelates was highly 
ploaſi ng to: the Engliſh in general 3 they now 
began openly: to diſcuſs abſtruſe points of re- 
ligion, and were by their intomperate zeal hyr. 
ried into us extremes. Henry, alarm. 
ed at their commotions, reſolved to convince 
the people, that though he had renounced the 
| papal juriſdiction, he had no intention to vio. 
late the fundamental laws of chriſtianity ; and 
therefore iſfued orders for the rigorous puniſh- 
ment of hereticks:z in conſequence of ' which, 
two eccleſiaſtics, and a lawyer, were con- 
demned to the flames in Smithfield. 

A. D. 1532. The parliament meeting in 
the month of January, the commons, who 
were privately inſtruted by the court, pre- 
ſented an addreſs, intreating his majeſty to 
conſent te the reformation of abuſe, which 
had crept'into-the- immunities enjoyed by the 
clergy, N ants bales 

The king anſwered, that before he could 
aſſent to ſuch a propeſal, he- muſt hear what 
the clergy had to alledge in their own de- 
fence ; by which he meant to inſinuate, how 
much they ſtood in need of the royal protec- | 
tion, Several acts were which ſlightly 
affected ſome of the privileges of that body, 
though theſe were fully compenſated by a de- 
eree, abſolving them From paying annates to 
to the pope, which had always been a heavy 
burthen, 5 
The parliament alſo declared, that the king 
ſhould be at liberty, to annul, or confirm this 
act, within a limited time; and if in that in- 
terval, he ſhould compromiſe his difference 
with the court of Rome, it ſhould be deemed 
inviolable; but ſhould the pope, on account 
of this act, pretend to harraſs the kingdom 
with ſentences of excommunication and inter- 
dict, theſe ſentences ſhould be wholly diſce- 


garde 


| 


| 
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garded ; and all the clergy were ordered to 
celebrate divine ſervice, as if they had never 
been iſſued. 

About this time, the king received a letter 
from the pope 3 importing, that he had heard 


of his putting away his queen, and maintain- 


ing an illicit commerce with another perſon, 
to the diſgrace of his character, and contempt 


of the holy fee, before which the ſuit was ſtill 


depending. He therefore exhorted him to diſ- 
card his miſtreſs, and take back his lawful 
wife, by which means he would avoid a rup- 
ture with the emperor, and preſerve the peace 
of Chriſtendom, which was the only ſecurity 
againſt the progreſs of the Turks. In anſwer 
to this letter, Henry reproached his holineſs 
with ignorance, partiality, and deceit z de- 
claring, he had no intention of making any 
further attempts on his authority, unleſs pro- 
voked ; deſiring he would conform to the opi- 
nion of ſo many learned caſuiſts, and do juſ- 
tice, according to the dictates of his con- 
ſcience. © © | 
: Clement, in lieu of gratifying the king in 
his defire, expedited a citation, ſummoning 
him to appear in perſon, or by proxy, at 
Rome, to anſwer to the queen's appeal, and 
he accordingly ſent Sir Edward Karne, as his 
excuſator. The plea of defence was argued 
in the conſiſtory, and after much debate, was 
neither allowed nor rejected. | 
While theſe points were debating at Rome, 


the parliament met again in April, and in the 


courſe of the ſeſſion, one Temſe moved, that 
an addreſs might be preſented to the king, de- 
firing his majeſty to recall the queen, and pre- 
vent all the inconveniences that might attend 
the illegitimation of the princess. 

Henry, incenſed at this freedom, chid the 
ſpeaker of the houſe, and appealed to the teſ- 
timony of his own conſcience, for the juſtifica- 
tion of his conduct. ä 

At this period, the plague broke out in 
London, and the parliament was therefore 
prorogued till the enſuing February. After 
this prorogation, Sir Thomas Moore, dread- 
ng the conſequences that might attend a total 
rupture with the court of Rome, and diſap- 
Ewing the proceedings of Anne Boleyn, re- 
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ſigned the office of chancellor, which was con- 
ferred on Sir Thomas Audeley. | 

In the month of October, Henry embark- 
ed with Anne Boleyn, whom he had lately 
created marchioneſs of Pembroke, with a 
royal retinue for Calais, and viſited Francis at 
Boulogne, where he was magnificently enter- 
tained, for the ſpace of four days; at the ex- 
piration of which, the two monarchs, in order 
to vindicate themſelves from the aſperſions of 
Charles, who charged them with indifference 
to the intereſt of Chriſtendom, mutually en- 
gaged by letters patent, to raiſe an army of 
eighteen thouſand men againſt the Infidels, 
and march with them whitherſoever the ſitua- 
tion of affairs might require, 

A. D. 1533. Henry, on his return to 
England, was privately married to Anne Bo- 
leyn, by Rowland Lee, afterwards biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, in the preſence of 
Cranmer, who now had ſucceeded Warham, 
in the metropolitical fee, the dukes of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and Anne's father, mother, 
and brothers. | | 

The people of England, concurred hear- 
tily with their ſovereign, in all his meaſures 
which tended to aboliſh the papal authority in 
this kingdom, The parliament meeting in 
the month of February, the convocation of 
Canterbury was aſſembled at the ſame time, 
and required to give their opinions of the fol- 
lowing queſtions: Whether or not, the diſ- 
penſation granted by pope Julius, was ſuffici- 
ent to render the marriage of Henry and Ca- 
tharine binding and valid? and whether or not, 
the conſummation of Arthur's nuptials with 
that princeſs had been fully demonſtrated ? 
The convocation declared, that the pope had 
no power to grant diſpenſations, contrary to 
the law of God; and that the conſum— 
mation of the firſt marti ige had been as ful- 
ly proved, as the nature of the caſe would 
admit. | | 
This anſwer, from both the convocations of 
Canterbury and York, determined the king to 
proceed upon the cauſe of the divorce, before 
the judicature of his own clergy. This courſe 
he was the rather inclined to purſue, as he was 


no longer able to conceal his marriage with 
6 Y Anne 
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Anne Boleyn, who was now become pregnant; 


and it was therefote neceſſary to make it pub- 
lic, in order to ſave her reputation. 
Accordingly, the archbiſh»p, being pri- 
vately inſtructed, demanded permiſſion of his 
maj: {ty to determine the affair of his former 
marriage with Catharine, whoſe conſent to the 
divorce, the king had endeavoured to pro- 


cure by fair means; but all proving ineffec- 


tual, the queen was ſummoned to appear at 
Dunſtable. | 

This citation ſhe abſolutely refuſed z upon 
which Cranmer pronounced ſentence, declaring 
her marriage null, as being contrary to the 
law of God; and confirmed at the ſame 
time, the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
who was crown'd on the firſt day of June. 

The lord Montjoy, was ſent by Henry, 
with this ſentence to Catharine, who ſtill re- 
fuſed to ſubmit; and the king ordered, that 
for the future, ſhe ſhould have no other title, 
than that of princeſs dowager of Wales. 

The pope incenſed at thefe proceedings, ag- 


—_ 


gravated by a book which Henry had written 


* againſt the papal juriſdiction, reverſed the 
ſentence, declaring that the king himſelf 
ſhould be excommunicated, unleſs he re- 
nounced all that had been committed againſt 
the holy ſee, before the end of September. 

Henry had gone too far to recede; how- 
ever, at the interceſſion of Francis, he ſent 
Gardiner, biſnop of Wincheſter, Sir Francis 
Bryan, and Sir John Wallop, accompanied 
by Edward Bonner, an arrogant, meddling 
prieſt, to attend at the interview between 
Francis and Clement, at Marſeiiles. Bonner, 
ſoon after his marriage was performed, de- 
manded an audience of his holineſs, and told 
him, that the king of England had appealed 
to a future council, from any papal ſentence, 
that either was or might be given againſt 
him. | 

This preſumption ſo incenſed his holineſs, 
that he threatened to have Bonner thrown into 
a cauldron of melted lead; Francis alſo ex- 
_ preſſed his indignation at the arrogance of the 
Engliſh prieſt, and engaged to aſſiſt the pope 
in chaſtiſing him for ſuch an affront, but ſuf- 
fered the delinquent, however, to eſcape, 
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Notwithſtanding this intervention of Bonner 
ſeemed to deſtroy all hopes of an accommo- 


dation, Francis did not deſpair of ſeeing the 


matter brought to a happy concluſion, On his 
return to Paris, he diſpatched John de Bellay 
biſhop of that ſee, with new propoſals 10 
Henry, who agreed to the diſputes being de. 
cided at Cambray, by judges that could not be 
ſuſpected of partiality. 

The biſhop having gained this point, ſex 
out in the middle of winter for Rome, and 
found Clement diſpoſed to embrace this expe. 
dient, in caſe Henry would ſign a writing, b 
which he ſhould bind himſelf to abide by the 
determination; and in order to avoid delay, 
fixed a day for the return of the couricr, with 
the inſtrument from England. 

The emperor's miniſters were no ſooner ap. 
prized of theſe proceedings, than they preſſcd 
the pope to revoke this engagement, and ob- 
taincd a promiſe from his holineſs, that if the 
courier did not arrive by the time appointed, 
he would pronouce ſentence againſt Henry, 

The meſſenger not arriving within the li- 
mitted time, the biſhop of Paris applied for a 
reſpite of ſix days alone ; but the pope, inti- 
midated by the menaces of the Imperialiſts, 
refuſed to comply with this requeſt, He pub- 
liſhed a bull, declaring the validity and lega- 
lity of Henry's marriage with Catharine, and 
commanding that prince, on pain of eccleſi- 
aſtical cenſure, to recall his wife The cou- 
rier arrived in two days after this deciſion, 
from England, with full power for the biſhop 
of Paris, to grant what the pope had demand- 
ed; and ſeveral cardinals adviſed the pontiff 


| to revoke the ſentence ; but the emperor's par- 


tizans prevailed upon him to reject the propo- 
fal, Thus England was wholly diſmembered 
from the ſee of - Rome. 

A.D. 1534. The parliament mceting in 
the month of January, began the ſeſſion with 
an act, repealing the ſtatute of Henry IV. 
againſt heretics ; not that they intended to ex- 
empt them from the penalty of the laws, but 
in order to hinder the clergy from being ſole 
judges in ſuch caſes; it was decreed, that for 
the future, heretics ſhould be tried by the 


laws of the land, without any regard to the 
canon 
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(anon law. By another ſtatute, it was enact- 


ed, that no ſynod ſhould be held by the cler-- 
y, without the king's licence; that his ma- 
jelty ſhould nominate ſixteen perſons from 
the parliament, and as many from the clergy, 
to examine the canons and conſticutions of 
the church, with power to aboliſh ſuch as 
were uſeleſs, and confirm thoſe that were ne- 
ceſſary. This parliament allo paſſed an act 
of attainder, againſt Elizabeth Barton, the 
Holy Maid of Kent, a native of the pariſh 
of Aldington, who was employed by cer- 
tain eccleſiaſtics, to raiſe diſturbances in the 
kingdom. | 
This girl being ſubject to hyſterical fits, 
was perſuaded by Richard Maſter, the pariſh 
prieſt, that ſhe was inſpired from above; and 
like our modern fanatics, exhibited various 
ſymptoms of phrenzy, by diſtorting her face, 
vehement exclamations, and. even affirming, 
that the Virgin Mary had appeared to her, 
and told her ſhe ſhould never recover, till ſhe 
had viſited her image, which was erccted in a 
neighbouring church; with many other abſur- 
dities, ſhocking to common ſenſe. 
The revelations of this wretched dupe to 
prieſtcrafr, were collected, and inferred in a 
book, by one Deering, a monk. As igno- 
rance is the mother of ſuperſtition, and credu- 
lity, the device gained in a ſhort time, many 
partizans, who gloried in the abuſe of their 
reaſon, and degradation of thoſe ſublime fa- 
culties, with which the common parent of na- 
ture had endowed them, and were eaſily in- 
duced to broach the moſt palpable nonſenſe. 
They held private meetings, and debauched 
from their allegiance, numbers of people, a- 
mong whom were many of the inhabitants of 
Richmond, Greenwich, and Canterbury. At 
length the king, apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences of this impoſture, ordered the maid 
and her accomplices to be examined in the 
Star- chamber, where ſhe confeſſed the device, 
and publickly read on a ſcaffold, in St. Paul's 
church, the articles of their confeſſion. From 
thence they were conveyed to the tower, and 
being tried and found guilty of a moſt perni- 
cious impoſture, were executed at Tyburn, 
the twentieth day of April, 


| 


_— 


| 


1 

The parliament alſo paſſed an act, declaring,” 
the king's marriage with Catharine void, ard 
ſetting the ſucceſſion upon the iſſue of his law- 
ful wife Anne, whether male or female; af- 
ter which, the members having ſworn to main- 
tain the ſucceſſion, the two houſes were pro- 


rogued to the third day of Noverber. 
Ihe parliament had no ſooner broke u 


P; 


than Henry ſent commiſſioners throughout the 
kingdom, to adminiſter the oath to all his ec- 
cleſiaſſ ical ſubjects; importing, that they would 
be faithful to the king, queen, their heirs 
and ſucceſſors ; that they held the king to 


| be the ſupreme head of the Engliſh church, 


and the pope no more than an other biſhop, 

This oath was voluntarily taken by the ma- 
jority of the clergy, but Fiſher, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, with Sir Thomas Moore, abloiure- 
ly refuled. Sir Thomas declared, he was wil- 
ling to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, provided they 
would allow him to draw up the oath himſelf. 
Cranmer, and Cromwell, expreſſed much 
concern for him, and erdeavouured to convince 
him by arguments; and Cranmer propoſed, 
that his expedient ſhould be accepted ; but 
the king being incenſed againſt them, they 
were ſent to the Tower, debarred the uſe of 
pen and paper; and Fiſher, to the eternal 
diſgrace of his fovereign, was ſtripped of 
every thing in his old age, but a few raggs 
which hardly covered his nakedneſs. 

Henry, having in vain endeavoured to per- 
ſuade Catharin? to ſubmigion, began to ap- 
prehend a ſtorm from. her nephew Charles, 
who had undertaken to execute the pope's 
ſentence, and propoſed to render this union: 
with Francis itill more firm, for their com- 
mon ſafcty. But before his defign could be 
carried into execution, pope Clement died, 
and was ſoccecded by cardinal Farnere, who 
aſſumed the title of Paul III. 

The Engliſn pariament meeting on the 
twenty-third of November, enacted ſeveral 
important laws, to deſtroy all future connec- 
tion between the kingdom ard the pope. 
They confirmed the title of ſupreme head of 
the church, which the clergy had already be- 
ſtowed on the king. They declared all thoſe 
who ſhould ſpeak, write, or imagine, any 

thing 
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thing to the prejudice of the king or queen, 
guilty of high treaſon. HL 4 

As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the 
king iſſued a proclamation, to ſuppreſs the 
name of the pope, and eraze it from all books 
and writings. By this time the reformation 
had made a conſiderable progreſs in England; 
the writings of Luther were well known to the 


ſubjects of Henry, and the bible were tranſla- | 


ted into the Engliſh language, by Tindal, who 
had retired into the low countries. | 

The biſhop of London ordered ſome co- 
pies of his tranſlation to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, and ſeveral 

rſons ſuffered martyrdom with amazing re- 
ſolution. Theſe ſeverities, however, inſtead 
of ſuppreſſing, ſerved only to ſtrengthen the 
ſpirit of religious oppoſition, which was ſtill 
farther inflamed by the quarrel with the Ro- 
mon pontiff, | 

The reformation was favoured by Anne 
Boleyn, archbiſhop Cranmer, and ſecretary 
Cromwell]; but at the ſame time it was ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed by the duke of Norfolk, biſhop 
Gaidiner, and many other eccleſiaſtics, who 
frequented the court. Henry himſelf, ad- 
hered firmly to the Roman faith, and had 
written more than once againſt Luther, who 
treated him in a very ſcurrilous manner; and 
though that reformer afterwards humbled him- 
{elf by letter to the king, he could never for- 

ive the inſolence of his firſt attack. 

Though Henty had aboliſhed the papal 
juriſdiction, and concluded a treaty of peace 
with his nephew the king of Scotland, he did 
not enjoy that tranquillity which he might 
have expected to reap from his ſucceſs. He 
gave a looſe to his paſſions, and became boiſ- 
terous, cruel, and arbitrary. The monks, 
having incenſed him by perſonal reflections, 
he reſolved to execute his vengeance on them 
without mercy. ] | 

He was particularly exaſperated againſt the 
new pope, Paul III. who created the biſhop of 
Rocheſter a cardinal, as a recompenſ\-: for his 
having denied the king's ſupremacy z3 and to 
ſhew his reſentment, ordered the oath to be 
once more tendered to that prelate, who re- 
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fuſing it as before, was condemned and «xe. 


N 


| 


þ 


cuted as a traitor. | | 
Sir Thomas Moore was alſo inveigled into 
a conference about the ſupremacy; and ſome 


hints from which being joined to his former 


| 


jects from their oath of allegiance, 


conviction, ſerved: as a pretext for taking away 
his life. He was accordingly condemned and 
beheaded ; but Henry incurred much reproach 
from the death of a man revered for his ho- 
neſty, and admired for his learning, and face. 
tious humour, which he exerted to the very 
cloſe of life. | 

The pope, in conſequence of theſe pro. 
ceedings, denounced ſentence of excommuni. 
cation againſt Henry, abſolving all his ſub. 
He or. 
dered all eceleſiaſtics to retire from his domi. 
nions; commanded the nobility to riſe up in 
arms againſt him; laid the kingdom under an 
interdict; forbade all chriſtians to communi. 
cate with the Engliſh ; annulled all treaties 
which other powers had concluded with Anne 
Boleyn; and declared all the children which 
ſhould be produced by that marriage illegiti- 
mate, and incapable of ſucceſſion. 

The king informed of this attack, ſent am- 
baſſadors to the proteſtant princes, who had 
entered into a league at Smalcade in Germany, 


to propoſe an union of the intereſt ; but theſe 


powers, whoſe main deſire was to enjoy liber- 
ty of conſcience, wiſely avoided any connett- 
on with a prince who condemned their doc- 
trines, and even perſecuted thoſe, of his ſub- 
jets, by whom theſe doctrines were pro- 
feſſed. | 

Henry now determined a general viſitation 
of the monaſteries, in order to enquire ſtricty 
into the titles, revenues, and morals of the 
friars and nuns, and the regulations obſerved 
in each order. By this expedient, he pro- 
poſed to wreak his vengeance on the monks, 
who had oppoſed his deſigns, and augment 
his own revenue with their ſpoils. Thomas 
Cromwell being appointed viſitor general, no- 
minated ſubſtitutes to examine the monalte- 
ries, and theſe deputies who were no friends to 
monaſtic inſtitutions, did not fail to exagge- 
rate the particulars in their reports. 


The! 
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They firſt menaced the delinquent friars and 
nuns, with the utmoſt rigour of the law, and 
then hinted, that in order to conceal the faults 
of which they had been guilty, they ſhould 


_ reſign their houſes to the king, who would 


take care to provide for the ſubliſtence of every 
individual. The reports of theſe viſitors, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, are of ſo enor- 
mous a nature, that they canuot be related 
without offending decency and ſhocking mo- 
deration z which, added to the motives of 
the viſitation, and the prejudice of the depu- 
ties, we think ſufficient to juſtify an omiſſion 
of the particulars. During theſe tranſactions, 
the king deprived cardinal Campeius, and an 
Italian called Ghinacer, of their biſhoprics of 
Saliſbury and Worceſter ; and beſtowed them 
upon Nicholas Shaxton, and Hugh Latimer, 
who favoured the reformation. 


jured queen Catharine, which happened at 
Kimbolton in Somerſetſhire, on the twenty- 
ninth of January, in the fifty-third year of 


of afflictions. She lived on the penſion aſ- 
figned her, as princeſs dowager of Wales, 
and notwithſtanding her ill treatment in this 
kingdom, diſcovered not the leaft inclination 


of leaving it, being ſuppoſed to be detained 


by her paternal care of the princeſs Mary. 

A little before her death, ſhe wrote a letter to 
the king, in which fhe addrefſed him, as her 
moſt dear lord, king, and huſband, and aſ- 
ſured him of her ſincere forgiveneſs, for all 
the calamities, in which his ungovernable paſ- 


theſe remarkable words; I make this vow 
that mines eyes deſire you above all things.“ 
This pathetic letter greatly affected Henry, 
who is ſaid to have dropped ſome tears at the 
remembrance of a woman, whoſe virtues de- 
ſerved a better fate. She was buried in the 
abbey church of Peterborough, which Henry 
afterwards converted into a cathedral. | 

Whatever good effects may have ariſen 
from the divorce of this princeſs, an impartial 
view of Henry's character, and that of the 
— Catharine, together with the whole 

0, 28, 


A. D. 1536. This year was uſhered in 
with the death of the unhappy and much in- 


her age, after having ſuſtained a long ſeries 


ſion had involved her, and concluded with 
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| progreſs of his conduct reſpecting it, and the 


circumſtances antecedent to it, muſt ſurely 
convince every honeſt, unprejudiced mind, 
that it was a flagrant injury done to the perſon 
and character of an honourable and virtuous 
woman. t 

As they were joined in the ſtate of wedlock, 
by a-compulſive act of their parents during 
their minority; if Henry had effected the di- 
vorce immediately on his arrival at maturity 
of judgment; the candid might have been 
induced to think that he acted from conſcien- 
tious matives z but as it was deferred to a 
remote period, and his queen even by his own 
confeſſion, had evinced the moſt virtuous and 
amiable qualities, we refer it to the ingenious 
reader, whether his conduct in this reſpect was 
intrinſically good or bad, according to thoſe 
eternal maxims of .truth, on which all religion 
is founded. 

The parliament meeting for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs, the king repreſented by his agents, 
that the great number of monaſteries, was at- 
tended with conſiderable expence to the na- 
tion; and therefore deſired they. would reme- 
dy this evil. In conſequence of this remon- 
ſtrance, an act was paſſed, ſuppreſſing all mo- 
naſteries, whoſe revenues did not exceed two 
hundred pounds a year, and appropriating 
their income to his majeſty's uſe, 

By this ſtatute the crown acquired a yearly 
revenue of thirty thouſand pounds, beſides a 
capital of above one hundred thouſand pounds, 
ariſing from the plate, ornaments, and effects 
of churches and convents. The king then 
erected a new court of juſtice, called the court 
of augmentation of -the crown revenues, for 
taking cognizance of all ſuch ſequeſtrations. 
At this period the king was petitioned to em- 
ploy ſome able perſons to tranſlate the ſcrip- 


tures, and the queen ſeconded the pctition, 
with which Henry complied ; and, though 


the tranſlators are not known, the work was 
in three years printed at Paris. 


Henry, having thus obtained all his deſires, 


diffolved that parliament, after it had conti- 
nued fitting ſix years. During theſe tranſac- 
tions, the queen was delivered of a dead male 
child, to the unſpeakable chagrin of the king, 
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who looked on this accident as a judgment 
F om heaven. His love for Anne Boleyn now 

began to cool, while the beauty of Jane Sey- 

mour, one of the queen's ladies, raiſed a new 

flame in his breaſt, and his paſſions were ſo 

ſtrong and impetuous, that he ſacrificed every 

thing to their gratification. | 

Theſe concurring motives for his alienation 
from the queen, were ſtrengthened by her own 
deportment, which was too frank and un- 
guarded, to ſcreen her from the imputation of 
levity and diſcretion, Her enemies, particu- 
Jarly the duke of Norfolk, and thoſe who ad- 
hered to the old religion, took advantage of 
this diſpoſition to inflame the king's. jealouſy, 
the principal fomentor of which was lady 
Rochford, who hinted to the king, that his 
queen carried on a criminal correſpondence 
with her own brother, the lord Rochford ; 
and this inſinuation, through the diſguſt he 
had taken to Anne, and his new paſſion for 
Jane Seymour, had vaſt effect. As ſhe fa- 
voured the reformation, the partizans of the 
pope conſpired her ruin; and ſhe was not on- 
ly accuſed of inceſt with Rochford, but alſo 
of criminal converſe with Henry Norris, 
groom of the ftole, Weſton and Brereton, 
gentlemen of the king's privy chamber, and 
Smeton, a mulician. 

Though theſe charges were very defective 
in point of evidence, they were ſufficient to 
ruffle the mind of Henry, who is ſaid to have 
the queen,. at a tournament at Greenwich, to 
drop her handkerchief to one of her minions, 
that he might wipe his face, having over- 
heated himſelf in the exerciſe, 7 | 

Whatever might be the cauſe, he with- 
drew, commanded the queen to be confined 
to her chamber, and the ſuſpected delinquents 
to be committed to the Tower. The queen 
imagined at firſt, that the king was in jeſt, 
but when ſhe fou-d it was a ſerious affair, ſne 
retired to her cloſet, and prepared for death. 

This reverſe of fortune affected her ſo ſen- 
fbly, that ſhe was ſeized with hyſteric fits, 
during which ſhe exhibited ſigns of a moſt 
violent agitation, When ſhe was conveyed to 
the Tower, ſhe fell en her knees, and ap- 
pcealed to heaven for her innocence, Cranmer 


alone of all her adherents preſerved his friend- 
ſhip inviolate; and as far as the king's impe- 
tuoſity would allow him, endeavoured to re- 
move the violent and unjuſt prejudices which 
he had conceived to her detriment; but all 


his attempts proved ineffectual. 
On the fifteenth of May, the queen and 


her brother Rochford, were brought to their 
trial before the duke of Norfolk, as lord high 
ſteward for the occaſion, the duke of Suffolk, 
the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, 
and twenty- five other peers. | 

The queen was charged with criminal con- 
verſation with her brother, and four others; 
and alſo with having conſpired the king's 
death. She pleaded, Not guilty, and diſ- 
tinctly anſwered all the evidence that was 
brought againſt her. She was, however, con- 
victed, and condemned to be burnt, or be- 
headed, at the pleaſure of the king. Her 
brother alſo was condemned to be beheaded and 
quartered ; nor did this ſatisfy the vengeance 
of Henry, who cauſed her marriage to be pro- 
claimed null and inſufficient, on account of a 
pre- contract between her and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and her daughter Elizabeth de- 
clared illegitimate, When brought to the ſcat- 
fold, ſhe ſaid ſhe was come to die, as ſhe had 
been adjudged by the law ; ſhe prayed hear- 
tily for the king; and deſired the people 
would judge of him with charity ; ſhe took 
leave of all the ſpectators, deſiring they would 
pray for her, and having ſpent ſome time in 
devotion, ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke, which 
was given by an executioner, ſent over from 
Calais. 

Thus fell the unhappy Anne Boleyn, a ſa- 
crifice to the impetuous paſſions of Henry, 
inflamed by the malicious ſuggeſtions of ber 
enemies. The king, eager to gratify his bru- 
tal appetite, and wholly regardleſs of decency 
and decorum, eſpouſed lady Jane Seymour, 
on the very day that ſucceeded her execution. 

A new parliament meeting in the month of 
June, a ſtatute was enacted, repealing the 
former act of ſucceſſion z declaring the chil- 
dren of the two firſt martiages illegimate, ex- 
cluding them from the inheritance of ths 
crown, and adjudging it after the 2 4 
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death, to his iſſue by lady Jane, or any other 
wife he might afterwards eſpouſe. This par- 
lament alſo paſſed an act, whereby all thoſe, 
who in any manner attempted to re-eſtabliſh in 
England, the authority of the biſhop of 
Rome, ſhould incur the penalty of premu- 
nire. | 
Cranmer and Cromwell, ſtill maintained 
their influence at court; and the latter was ap- 

inted the king's vicegerent in all eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs. In this character, he informed the 
convocation, at the king's deſire, that the rites 
and ceremonies of the church ſhould be reformed 
by ſcripture, and in a few days, produced a 
ſet of articles drawn up by Henry himſelf, 
concerning the doctrines of religion; that the 
clergy might examine them, and make a 
faithful report of their deliberations. 

In this debate, the friends and enemies of 
the reformation declared themſelves openly. 
Cranmer was joined by Goodrick, biſhop of 
Ely; Shaxton, of Saliſbury ; Latimer, of 
Worceſter z Barlow, of St. David's; Fox, 
of Hereford ; and Hilſey of Rocheſter. The 


other party, were headed by Lee, archbiſhop | p 


of York ; Stokeſly, biſhop of London ; 
Tonſtan, of Durham; Gardiner, of Win- 
cheſter ; Longford, of Lincoln; Sherburn, 
of Chicheſter z Nix, of Norwich ; and Kite, 
of Carliſle. 

But Cranmer and Cromwell had the king's 
ear, and perſuaded him, that the abules 
of which they demanded an abolition, tend- 
ed directly to the ſupport of papal uſurpation. 
After very warm debates, the convocation 
agreed to certain articles, digeſted in the form 
of conſtitutions, and importing, that the Holy 
Scripture was the foundation of faith, toge- 
ther, with the creeds of the apoſtles, the 
council of Nice, and Athanaſius z that bap- 
tiſm was abſolutely neceſſary, as well as peni- 
tence, comprehended in the three acts of con- 
trition, auricular confeſſion, and amendment 
of life; that the real body of Chriſt was pre- 
ſent in the Euchariſt; that juſtification was at- 
tained by regeneration, compoſed of contri- 
tion, faith, and charity; that images ſhould 
be retained in churches, though worſhip ſhould 
not be paid to the image, but to God alone ; 


| 


| 
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that ſaints ought to be honoured, though with- 
out believing that they could grant what was 
in the gift of God alone; that they might ne- 
vertheleſs, be invoked without ſuperſtition, 
and their feſtivals obſerved, that the number 
of theſe might be abridged by the king's au- 
thority ; that the uſual ceremonies of the 
church ſhould be retained, ſuch as the prieſt's 
veſtments, holy-water, conſecrated-bread, ta- 
pers on Candlemas-day, aſhes on Aſh- Wedneſ- 
day, palms on Palm-Sunday, proſtration be- 
fore the croſs on Good-Friday, hallowing of 
the font, exorciſms, and benedictions; that 
prayers ſhould be put up for departed ſouls, 
and alms given for maſſes, and obſequies ; 
but as the place they were in, and the pains they 
ſuffered, were not aſcertained by ſcripture, 
they ſhould be referred to the mercy of God ; 
that purgatory, and the pope's power of de- 
livering ſouls from thence, ſhould be ex- 
ploded. | 

The act for the ſuppreſſion of ſmall mo- 
naſteries, took place in the month of Auguſt, 
and occaſioned great clamours among the 
eople; who, inflamed by the ſuggeſtions of 
the monks, inſinuating, that the king meant 
to deſtroy all the monaſteries, without excep- 
tion, aſſembled in Lincolnſhire, to the num- 
ber of twenty thouſand, under the conduct of 
doctor Mackrel, prior of Barlins, diſguiſed 
like a cobler. | 

Theſe ſent a petition to court, requeſting 
the king to conſider and redreſs the grie- 
vances to which they were expoſed ; but his 
majeſty, inſtead of granting their requeſt, 
publiſhed a very ſevere anſwer, and ſent the 
duke of Suffolk againſt them, at the head of 
ſome forces levied for that purpoſe. This 
conduct ſerved only to inflame the inſurgents, 
and gave the clergy an opportunity of repre- 
ſenting the ſtate of the people, to be as really 
enſlaved, as that of the Turks, and that they 
were now to expect an extermination, not on- 
ly of popery, but Chriſtianity itſelf. 

Several perſons of diſtinftion among them, 
privately correſponded with the duke of. Suf- 
folk, and aſſured him, that their ſole view 
was to bring by degrees, the common people 
to a ſenſe of their duty, and that if the king 
would 
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would indulge them with an amneſty, they 
would diſperſe without bloodſhed. _ 

The duke acquainted his majeſty with this 
information; who, in conſideration of a com- 
motion excited in Yorkſhire, publiſhed. an 
amneſty in favour of the Lincoln revolters, 
who immediately diſperſed, though ſome of 
them joined the inſurgents of York. Theſe 
were preceded by prieſts, with crucifixes, and 
the paſſion of Chriſt was painted on ther ban- 
ners. They compelled all the freeholders, ei- 
ther to join them or fly the country, and re- 
eſtabliſhed the monks who had been diſpo- 
ſeſſed. 1 | 

The earl of Shrewſbury armed his vaſſals to 
oppoſe their progreſs, was created king's 
lieutenant againſt the conſpirators; the duke 
of Suffolk being ordered to remain in Lin- 
colnſhire, to prevent any freſh commotions in 
that county. Several noblemen alſo were com- 
miſſioned to inliſt men, and the king himſelf, 

an to aſſemble an army, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Norfolk. . 

Theſe proceedings, gave riſe to a freſh re- 
bellion. Two gentlemen, called Muſgrave 
and Tilby, putting themſelves at the head of 
eight thouſand peaſants, made an attempt up- 
on Carliſle, from which, however, they were 
repulſed, and afterwards entirely defeated by 
the duke of Norfolk. Muſgrave eſcaped, but 
Tilby, with ſeventy of his followers, was 
taken and hanged upon the walls of Car- 
lile, 

A. D. 1537. The ſuppreſſion of this re- 
bellion, was followed by an event of a much 
more joyous and important nature. This was 
the birth of a young prince, at Hampton- 
Court, on the twelfth day of Auguſt, who 
was baptized by the name of Edward ; and 
though the mother died in a few days after 
her delivery, it afforded Henry infinite ſatiſ- 
faction, as it once gratified his pride, and re- 
moved all doubts with reſpect to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. Six days after his birth, the infant 
was created prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall, and earl of Cheſter. 

At the ſame time, the queen's brother, Sir 
Edward Seymour, lately made lord Beau- 
champ, was created earl of Hertford ; Sir 
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William Fitzwilliams, earl of Southam 
Sir William Paulet, lord St. John ; 
John Ruſſel, was dignified with the 


Pton z 
and Sir 
lord Ruſſel. | 


title of 


The late commotions had ſo incenſed the 
king againſt the whole monaſtic ſe&, that þ 
determined on its total abolition, His relate. 
tion in this particular, appears to have been 
actuated by intereſt, as well as reſentment , for 


he appropriated the rents and riches of the 
convents and monaſteries, which at his in. 


ſtigation were razed, to his own private 


uſe. 

A. D. 1538. To effect his avaricious de. 
ſign, he again ordered a general and minute 
viſitation of the monaſteries, in conſequence 
of which, as before, the deputies made the 
moſt indecent and horrid reports. This ſoft 
ened all oppoſition to Henry, who attacked 
the ſhrine of St. Thomas a Becket, at Canter- 
bury, which excelled all others in magnificence 
and pretended. ſanctity. | 

Vaſt numbers of pilgrims reſorted to this 
famous ſhrine, and even preferred it to thoſe 
of Chriſt, and the Virgin Mary; for in one 
year, the offerings made at the altar of Chriſt, 
and the Virgin, did . not exceed four pounds, 
while thoſe at the ſhrine of Becket, amounted 
to between eight and nine hundred, 

Lewis VII. of France, had viſited this 
tomb, and preſented it with a jewel, which 
was deemed the richeſt in Europe. The 
ſhrine was now broken and taken down, to- 
gether with the gold that adorned it, to an 
immenſe value, The king ordered his bones 
to be burned, his name to be erazed from 
the calendar, and the office for his feſtival, 
expunged from the breviary. 

Theſe proceedings were no ſooner known 


at Rome, than that city was filled with ſatires 


and libels, againſt the perſon and conduct of 
Henry, He was branded with the moſt noto- 
rious infamy and ſacrilege, and compared to 
the moſt cruel and lawleſs tyrants, that ever 
ſoiled the pages of hiſtory. His emiſſaries at 
Rome, informed him that the intelligence 
from England, was generally directed to car- 
dinal Pole ; in conſequence of which, he 
wreaked his revenge on that eccleliaſtic, by 


| cauſing 


A 
eaſing ſeveral of his relations to be appte- 
hended and executed as trairors. 
Pope Paul, now publiſhed his bull of ex- 
communication and endeavoured to excite the 
neighbouring princes againſt him, and even 
offered his kingdom to James of Scotland, 
provided he was able and willing, to ſubdue 
it, Henry, informed of the publication of 
this bull, exacted from the biſhops and ab- 
bots, x new oath, by which they renounced 
the pope's authority; and a new tranſlation 
of the Brble, printed at London, being pre- 
fented to him by Cromwell, he permitted co- 
pies of ir to be diſtributed throughout the 
kingdom. At the ſame time, he ordered the 
dkrey to read the lord's prayer, the creed, 
md the ten commandments in the Erfgliſh 
tongue. | | 
practical religion, and expoſe the futility of 
pompous rites and ceremonies. 
" Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was by 
this time returned from France, and though 
averſe to the reformation, difguiſed his ſenti- 
ments ſo artfully, that the king beſtowed on 
tim fome degree of confidence on account of 
his complaiſance and ſubmiſſivn. This prelate 
raiſed a perfecation againſt thoſe who' denied 
the real preſence in the Euchariſt, and one John 
Nicholſon was burned in Smithfield, with cir- 
cumſtances of horrid barbarity. | 
ln the mean time, cardinal Pole maintained 
a private correſpondence in England, and is 
even ſaick to have aſpired at the crown through 
4 marriage with the princeſs Mary; but the 
king, diſcovering. his intrigues, ordered his 
correſpondents to be executed as traitors. 


A parliament being called on the twenty- 


eighth of April, the law of the fix articles, 
commonly called the bloody ſtatute, was 
enacted, denouncing death againſt all thoſe 
who ſhould deny tranſubſtantiation; maintain 
the neceſfiry of communicatining both ſpe- 
des; affirm that it was lawful for ptieſts to 
marry ; that the vows of chaſtity might be 
violated; that private maſſes were uſeleſs ; 
and that auricular confeſſion was not neceſſary 


to ſalvation. 


This ſtatute was ſuggeſted by biſhop Gar- | 


diner, who aſſured the king, that nothing 
B 5 


They were directed to infift on 
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would more effectually prevent the formation 
of a league againſt him, than thus to convince 
the world, that he had not varied the eſſen- 
tials of religion; and that no perſon could ac- 
Cuſe him of hereſy, while he maintained theſe 
ſix articles, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 
the true Catholics from ſectaries and innova- 
tors, Cranmer vehemently oppoſed this ſta- 
tute; but as ſoon as the bill paſſed, he ſent 
his wife to Germany, of which ſhe was a na- 
tive, 

This parliament, which was wholly at the 
King's devotion, confirmed him in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the religious houſes, which he had 
fuppreſfed, and empowered him to ere ſome 
new bilhoprics. Six hundred and forty-five 
monaſteries were ſuppreſſed in England and 
Wales, of which twenty-eight had abbots, 
who enjoyed a ſeat in parliament ; ninety col- 
leges were demoliſhed, together with two 
thouſand three hundred and teventy-four chan- 
tries and free chapels, the annual revenue of 
the whole being equal to one hundred and ſix- 
ty one thouſand and one hundred pounds. 

From this fund, Henry is ſaid to have in- 
creaſed the number of colleges and profeſſors 

in the univerſities, and founded the biſhoprics 
of Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſ- 
to], Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; that of Weſt- 
minſter was diſſolved by queen Mary, and Be- 
nedictines placed in the abbey 3 but queen 
Elizabeth converted it into a collegiate church, 
and a ſeminary for young ſcholars. | 
Ciranmer, from his conſcientious behaviour, 
ſtill retained the king's eſteem, tho” he op- 
. poſed the fix articles; and therefore inſinu- 
ated to him, as he could not be ſatisfied in 
his mind, till the people ſhould be fully con- 
vinced of his right to the ſupremacy, that no- 
thing would more contribute to that end, than 
a free uſe of the ſcriptures ; by which they 
would be aſſured that the pope*s authority was 
not founded on the word of God. Henry 
no ſooner ſignified his approbation of this pro- 


| 
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poſal, than Gardiner vehemently oppoſed it, 

and the two prelates diſputed on the ſubject in 

the preſence of the king, who decided in fa- 

vour of Cranmer, telling the other, he was 

but a novice, in compariſon with his * 
| an 
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and experienced antagoniſt. Leiters patent 


were therefore granted to the ſecretary, im- 

rting, that the ſubjects of England ſhould 
n the free uſe of the bible tranſlated into 
their mother tongue, and that for five years 
there ſhould be no impreſſions of the bible, or 
any part of it, but ſuch as he ſhould appoint. 

About this time, Anne of Cleves, who had 
been ſome time contracted to Henry, by means 
of Cromwell, arrived in England. When 
the king heard of her landing at Rocheſter, 
he went thither incognito, to ſee his future 
conſort, and found her ſo different from her 
picture, which had been drawn by Sir Hans 
Holbein, that in the violence of his paſſion, 
he ſwore they had brought him a Flanders 
mare. Reflecting however, that her brother 
the duke of Cleves, was one of the moſt con- 


ſiderable potentates in Germany; that her 


brother-in-law, the duke of Saxony, was the 
chief of the league of Smalcade; and that the 
emperor was then at Paris, endeavouring to 
detach Francis from the intereſt of England 3 


he thought it moſt prudent to eſpoule the | 


princeſs, and the nuptials were folemnized on 
the ſixth day of January. 

A. D. 1539. The parliament meeting on 
the twelfth of April, Cromwell opened the 
ſeflion with a ſpeech, in which he informed 
both houſes, that the king, in order to end all 
religious diſpu'es, had appointed commiſſi- 
oners to examine the controverted articles; 
that a rule of faith might be eſtabliſhed upon 
the word of God alone; and that after ſuch 
a ſtandard ſhould be fixed, he was determined 
to inflict the ſevereſt puniſhment on thoſe who 
ſhould dare to diſſent from the public creed; 
a determination nearly reſembling the decrees 
of that church, which Henry pretended to 
abohſh, Theſe commiſſioners, being approv- 
ed by parliament, were ordered to begin their 
examination without delay, and in the mean 


time, the king created Cromwell earl of 


Eſſex. | 
During this ſeſſion, the order of the knights 


of St. John of Jeruſalem was diſſolved, on 


pretence of their attachment to the pope and 
emperor, and all their effects in England and 
Leland confiſcated for the uſe of the king, 


who allotted three thouſand pounds yearly tor 
their ſubſiſtence, ; 


Soon after the prorogation of parliament, 
the fall of Cromwell was reſolved on, and the 
means of effecting it concerted and executed. 
The duke of Norfolk, and biſhop Gardiner, 
did not fail to add to the diſcontent of the 
king, who had expreſſed great diſſatisfaction 
on account of the marriage. They repre. 
ſented that the kingdom was filled with male. 
contents on account of religion; that they 
looked upon Cromwell as the author of thoſe 
meaſures which they diſapproved ; that he 
had acquired an immenſe fortune by oppreſ- 
ſion, and that the ſacrificing him to the reſent- 
meat of the public, would conciliate the favour 
of his ſubjects, | | 

The king, wrought on by theſe inſinua- 
tions, gave up his favourite to the vengeance 
of the people, hoping by that means to re- 
cover their affection. But this deſign was 
kept ſo ſecret, that he attended the council 
about the middle of June, when he was ar- 
reſted for high treaſon by the duke of Norfolk, 
and ſent priſoner to the Tower. 

The fall of this miniſter gave great ſatil. 
faction to the people, who now brought to his 
remembrance, the meanneſs of his extraction, 
the inſolence of his manners, and the ſelf. in- 
tereſted views of his whole conduct. His 
power was envied, even by the reformers ; 
whom, though he favoured, he could not pro- 
tect, and therefore they attributed that to apoſ- 
tacy, which probably was only the effect of 
inability. The Romans hated him, as the 
grand cauſe of all their calamities ; and indeed 
he never favoured either party, but as it ſuit- 


| Ed his intereſt, Cranmer alone, of all his 


friends, adhered to him in his diſtreſs, and 
went farther in eſpouſing his cauſe with the 
king, than any other man would dare to do, 
but all his interpoſition was ineffectual; for 
Cromwell, without being heard in his own 
defence, was, by a bill of attainder, found 
guilty of divers hereſies and treaſons, and con- 
demned to ſuffer death, in whatever manner 
the king ſhould think proper to direct. 
This event was ſucceeded by the diſſolu- 
tion of the marriage between Henry and his 
new wife; a diſſolution on which he was de- 
termined, not only on account of his aver- 
| ſion to Anne of Cleves, but principally * 
. | cauſe 


tried againſt his will, had nor given a pure, 


Werſion, as well as his proſecution of the di- 
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cauſe he was enamoured of Catharine Howard, 
daughter to lord Edmund, brother to the duke 
of Norfolk. N 80 ? 
The houſe of lords, with a committee of 
the commons, waited .on the king with an 
addreſs, deſiring he would give orders for try- 
ing the validity of his marriage, and his ma- 
jeſty complying, a commiſſion was granted for 
trying it in convocation. They immediately 
roceeded to the examination of the witneſſes, 
and the ſubſtance of the evidences amounted 
to theſe particulars; that there had been a 
pre · contract between the queen, and the mar- 
quis of Lorain; that the king, having mar- 


inward, and compleat conſent; and that he 
had never conſummated the marriage. Theſe 
frivoleus objections were ſtrongly inſiſted on 
by the popiſh party; and Cranmer, influenced 
by the fear of his life, gave his aſſent; ſo 
that the convocation unanimouſly judged the 
marriage null, and ſentence was accordingly 
given for the diſſolution. 

Anne was endued with a happy inſenſibi- 
lity of temper, and ſhe beheld the king's 


vorce, with the utmoſt indifference. She 
chearfully attended to terms of compoſition 
with him, and when ſhe was informed that he 
would declare her his adopted lifter, - give her 
precedency before all the ladies of England, 
except his own wife and daughter, and allot 
her an annuity of three thouland pounds for 
her maintenance; ſhe accepted the conditions 
and agreed to the divorce without reluctance. 
She choſe to reſide in England, and was pre- 
vailed upon to write a letter to her brother, 
approving what had been tranſated.. 
Henry had no ſooner carried this point, 
than he declared his marriage with Catharine 
Howard, who on the eighth of Auguſt was 
proclaimed queen of England; and as this 
lady was entirely devoted to her uncle, the 
duke of Norfolk, and biſhop Gardiner, the 
partizans of the pope began to hope a change 
In matters of religion. They reſolved on 
the deſtruction of Cranmer, and already be- 
gan openly to aſperſe his character; but ſuch 
was his influence with the king, that their. plot 
miſcarried, | 85 | 


| of Luther. Among 
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About the ſame time, a great number of 
people were executed for different crimes, 
ſome for having denied the king's ſupremacy, 
and others for having maintained the hereſics 


the latter were three 
prieſts, - who ſuffered: at the ſtake with great 
reſolution, and expired- praying for their per- 
ſecutors. 7 K | 
Henry, ſenſible, that by his late proceed- 


ings he had expoſed himſelf to the reſentment 
Pe, re- 


of all the Catholic princes of Europe 
ſolved, if poſſible, to contract an alliance 
with his nephew, James of Scotland; with 
this view, he diſpatched a meſſenger to that 
prince, propoſing an interview at York, and 
James readily agreed to the propoſal. But 
the Scottiſn clergy, apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences of this interview, prevailed on their 


ſovereign to delay his journey, and ſend an 


apology to his uncle, who had already re- 
paired to York for that purpoſe. 8 
Henry incenſed at this affront, threatened 
to take vengeance on his nephew; which he 
accordingly executed, by permitting captures 
at ſea, and incurſions at land. But he ſoon 
received an affront of a more delicate and in- 
tereſting nature. He thought himſelf ex- 


tremely happy in his new marriage; was 


charmed with the youth, beauty, and affability 
of Catharine, and even put up a prayer in- 


his chapel, returning thanks to God for the 


felicity he enjoyed in the conjugal ſtate, as: 
well as ordered the biſhop of Lincoln to com- 
pole a thankſgiving for that purpoſe. But 
this happineſs was of ſhort duration ; while 
the king continued at York, one Laſcelles ac- 
quainted Cranmer,. that the queen maintained- 
a ſcandalous correſpondence with two men, 
called Derham, and Mannock ; and that ſhe 
continued to indulge herſelf in the ſame cri- 
minal pleaſure, even fince her elevation. The: 
primate,. alarmed at this intelligence, which it 
was equally. dangerous-to-conceal or diſcover, . 
imparted the matter. to: the: earl of Hertford: 
and the chancellor, who-adviſed him to ac-: 


quaint the king with the whole affair on his 


return to London. Cranmer conſented, and 


determined to commit the particulars to vri- 


ting in the form of a memorial, which be de- 


livered. 
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livered into the king's own hand, deſiring his 
majeſty to peruſe it in private. | | 


Henry was at firſt perſuaded, that it was a 
calumny, and accordingly ordered the keeper 
of the privy ſeal to examine Laſcelles, who 
perſiſted in the account he had given; and 
far the truth of it, appealed to the teſtimony 
of his ſiſter. The perſons accuſed being ap- 
prehended, and examined by the chancellor, 
canfeſſed that they had carried on a criminal 
correſpondence with the queen, and likewiſe 
diſcovered ſome particulars of a private na- 
ture, which redounded ſtill more to her diſho- 


nour. 

The queen being now examined, denied 
her guilt ; but when informed, that a full diſ- 
covery was made, the confeſſed ſhe had been 
criminal before her marriage. The perſons 
accuſed were foon after executed, but the 
queen's fate was referred to the conſideration 
of the parliament. | 

A. D. 1542. Both houſes meeting in the 
month of January, the chancelfor moved the 
lords to take the king's caſe into conſidera- 
tion, and appoint a deputation to examine the 
queen. Accordingly two prelates, one duke 
and one ear] were pitched on for that purpoſe. 
To them ſhe repeated her confeſſions; and 
on their report, both houſes declated her guil- 
ty. They then petitioned the king that ſhe 
might be puniſhed with death, and that the 
ſame penalty might be inflicted on her ac- 
complices, who had been privy to her diſ- 
ſolute life, without diſcovering it to his ma- 
jeſt y. 
F 3 received a gracious anſwer to this 
petition, the parliament proceeded to form an 
act of attainder for treaſon againſt the queen, 
and the viſcounteſs of Rocheford, who had 
been the principal confidant of her ſtolen de- 
bauches. Accordingly queen Catharine and 


lady Rocheford were beheaded ; but the king 


did not think proper to execute ſentence on 
the reſt, tho' ſome of them were long de- 
tained in confinement. 


This affair being finiſhed, the parliamene | 


confirmed an act which had paſſed in Ireland, 
erecting that country into a kingdom; and 


from this period the ſovereigns of- England 
| | 


was em 
Scots, who had violated the truce. 
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have aſſumed the title of king of Ireland: 
whereas they were heretofore ſtiſed lord of that 
iſland, During theſe tranſactions in parlia. 
ment, the convocation of the clergy was di. 
vided, concerning the tranſlation of the bible 
which Gardiner and his adherents alledged to 
be full of errors; and therefore ought not to 
be publiſhed till properly corrected. 
Cranmer ſuſpecting that his intention was 


to protract the time, in hopes that the king 


would change his ſentiments, obtained an 
order from his majefty, referring the correc. 
tion to the two univerſities ; and a patent was 
granted to a bookſeller of London, to print 
the bible in Engliſh, Mean while Heary 
ployed in N againft the 

Confe. 
rences were however opened for effecting an 


accommodation; but while deputies were em- 
pboyed in the negotiations, the Scots made an 
irruption into England, and carried off a con- 
 fiderable booty. 


Henry, incenſed at this behaviour, ordered 
the duke of Norfolk, to march at the head of 
an army and invade the Scotiſh borders. The 


earl of 1 was appointed to con- 


mand the van; but he died at Newcaſtle, and 
in his death, the king and the nation ſuſtained 
a conſiderable loſs, on account of his eminent 
fervices both in the field and the cabinet, 
James, in the mean time, having levied an 
army of fifteen. thouſand men, with a train 
of artillery, appointed the lord Maxwell bis 
general, and determined to invade England, 
on the weſtern ſide by Solway- Frith. Thi- 


ther he repaired in perſon, but ſoon left the 


field, having conferred the chief command on 
his minion Oliver Sinclair, an upſtart, obnoxi- 
ous to the whole body of nobility; who were 
ſo incenſed at this appointment, that they re- 
fuſed to ſerve under his banner, and the army 
was filled with confuſion. 

Sir Thomas Wharton, who commanded a 
party of horſe, obſerving this, cauſed them 
to advance; and the Scots thinking it was the 
van of Norfolk's army, were ſtruck with a 
panic, and fled with precipitation. The Eng- 
liſh vigorouſly purſued, and took, without 
oppoſition; . their general Sinclair, with about 

two 


- 
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two hundred perſons of diſtinction, eight 
hundred private men, and all the baggage and 


artillery. This diſaſter ſo affected James, that 
he died in a few days with grief and vexation, 
Jeaving his new born daughter Mary heireſs of 
che-Scottiſh throne, | 

A. D. 1343. Henry was no ſooner in- 
formed of this event, then he entertained a 


deſign of uniting the two kingdoms, by 


means of a match between Edward prince of 


Wales, and the young queen of Scotland. 


But this ſcheme was fruſtrated by the intrigues 
of cardinal Beaton, a bigot to the ſee of 
Rome, and conſequently an enemy to the re- 
formation. In the mean time the Engliſh 
partiament granted the king a ſubſidy, for 
the vigorous proſecution of the Scotiſh war, 
They alſo enacted a ſtatute, permitting the 
free uſe of the Engliſh bible, and other reli- 
gious books calculated for general inſtruction. 
This act, which paſſed at the importunity 
of archbiſhop Cranmer, containing a clauſe, 
that mitigated the penalties annexed to hereſy ; 
but the parliament left it to the king, to 
change or annul that part, as he ſhould think 
proper. After this ſeſſions, Henry entered 
into an alliance with the emperor z which 
though repugnant to the intereſts of England, 
ſated his vengeance on Francis, to whom he 
was now become mortally averſe, on account 
of ſome ſarcaſtic ſtrokes he had vented againſt 
Henry's libidinous temper, and repeated mar- 


rages, 


Notwithſtanding the many misfortunes, with 
which the king's former connubial alliances 
had been attended, he-ventured once more to 
change his condition, by eſpouſing a ſixth wife 
in the perſon of Catharine Parr, widow of the 
late lord Latimer, a woman of virtue and 
prudence, and inclined to the reformation ; 
but as ſhe well knew the king's impetuous 
temper, choſe to conceal her ſentiments on 
that ſubject. In a few months after the nup- 
tials, lord Parr, the queen's brother, was creat- 
ed earl of Eſſex; and her uncle was dignified 
with the title of baron Parr, and the office of 
queen's chamberlain. 

A. D. 1544. In the month of January, 


the king called a parliament, in which an act | 


No. 28. 


of Hertford. 


q 


i 


was paſſed; regulating the degrees of thoſe, 
who might lay claim to the ſucceſſion. Prince 
Edward and his poſterity held the firſt rank 
in this act of ſettlement 3 the next was poſ- 
ſeſſed by the preſent queen, or any future 
wife; the third was aſſigned to the princeſs 
Mary and her iflue ; and the fourth to Eli- 
zabeth and her children: but to convince 
theſe princeſſes, that this diſtinction was the 
abſolute effect of their father's indulgence, 
this act ſubjected them to any conditions he 
might think proper to impoſe. By a clauſe 
of this ſtatute, all ſubjects were obliged to 
take a new oath, renouncing the papal autho- 
rity, on pain of incurring heavy penalties ; 
which were alſo decreed agiinſt all thoſe, who 
ſhould violate any article contained in this act 
of parliament, 

In this ſeſſion, the title of king of Eng- 
land, France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, and ſupreme Head of the Anglican 
and Iriſh churches, was for ever united to the 
crown of England. Another a& deprived 
the eccleſiaſtical courts of the power to op- 
preſs the ſubject on pretence of hereſy, by de- 
creeing, that no perſon ſhould be tried on the 
ſtatute of the ſix articles, until the accuſation 
ſhould be approved by a jury of twelve mem, 
{worn before the king's commiſſioners, to be 
appointed for that purpoſe. A bill was alſo 
paſſed for releaſing the king from all the debts 
he had contracted of individuals; and this 
ſtrange act was followed with the grant of a 
power to him, for appointing commiſſioners 
tor examining and altering the eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitutions, | | 

In the ſpring of the year, the king ſent an 
armament to invade Scotland ; and conferred 
the command of the navy to Dudley, lord 
Liſle, and that of the land forces to the earl 
The army embarked at New- 
caſtle, and landing at Leith, marched directly 
to Edinburgh, which they pillaged and burned 
without oppoſition, They did not however 
attack the caſtle, but returning to Leith, 
reduced that town to aſhes, and re- imbarking, 
landed in Berwick, 

The reaſon of this trivia! expedition, after 


ſuch mighty preparation, appears to have been 
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the king's rneſs for the execution of his 
deſign, and his imagination that he had 
one enough. to frighten the Scotch into his 
meaſures. But he was ſoon convinced of his de- 
viation from the maxims of ſound policy; for 
inſtead of intimidating the Scots into com- 
phance, by this violent invaſion, he inflamed 
their reſentment, and rendered them more 
deſperate. 

He had concerted a plan with the emperor, 
which threatened the total deſtruction of the 


French monarchy, and muit as a neceſlary | 


conſequence have involved England in the 
ſame ruin. Theſe two princes had engaged to 
attack France with an army of above an hun- 
dred thouſand men; Henry promiſed to ſet 
out from Calais; Charles from the Low Coun- 
tries; hearing therefore that the Imperialiſts 
were in motion, Henry appointed his queen 
regent during his abſence, and embarked with 
his forces amounting to thirty thouſand men, 
Theſe landing at Calais, the duke of Nor- 
folk with a detached party joined the count 
de Bures, who commanded about twelve 
thouſand Imperialiſts, and undertook the ſiege 
of Montreuil. The emperor having taken 
the field with an army of near ſixty thouſand 
men, much earlier than Henry, had beſieged 
and reduced Luxembourg, and ſeveral other 


tortified places; and indeed, if they had not 


after his arrival retarded their progreſs by be- 
fieging towns, but proceeded immediately to 
Paris according to their plan of operations, 
Francis would have been reduced to extremity, 
as his whole force did not exceed forty thou- 
ſand men. 7 
But Henry hearing that the emperor was 
employed in the ſiege of St. Didier, in- 
ſtead of advancing towards the capital, fat 
down before Boulogne, which ſurrendered on 
the twenty-ſixth of July. During this ſiege, 
Charles had reduced St. Didier, but notwith- 
ſtanding the progreſs of his arms, he found 
the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, and ſo little pro- 
pability of ſucceeding in his ſchemes of con- 
quering France, that he began to liſten to 
ropoſals of accommodation with the enemy. 
As a pretext for abandoning his ally, he diſ- 
| patched a meſſenger to Henry, deſiring him 
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to perform his promiſe, and meet him in the 
| neighbourhood of Paris, and the king of 
England excuſed himſelf till after the reduc. 
' tion of Boulogne. 


Charles, in conſequence of this evaſion, 
concluded a peace with Francis; ſo that 
Henry thus abandoned by his ally, was obliged 
| YO . 

to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, and return to 
his own kingdom, having, as in his former 
military enterprizes, incurred much expence 
on the nation for the ſake of acquiſitions of 
little or no importance. On his arrival, the 
earl of Lenox, the lord Dacres, and Sir Tho— 
mas Wharton, were ſent with a body of 
forces into Scotland, where they took Dum. 
fries, and then brought off from the country 
conſiderable booty. 

A. D. 1545. Francis now determined to 
make one grand effort againſt England, and 
with this view equipped a powerful armament, 
deſigning to attack Boulogne both by ſea and 
land. The French fleet arrived at Spithead on 
the eighteenth of July, where they were en- 
countered by the navy of England, which being 
greatly inferior to them in number, retired af. 
ter a ſhort ſkirmiſh into Portſmouth harbour, 

The French then made a deſcent on the [ſl 
of Wight, and ravaged the country ; bur be- 
ing repulſed by the militia, they fled to their 
ſhips, which ſoon after ſet fail for France. 
They were driven by contrary winds on the 
Engliſh coaſt, and a new canonading enſued, 
which proved as little deciſive as the former. 
Such was the inexperience of thoſe days, with 
reſpect to naval engagements, that it was 
hardly poſſible to gain any conſiderable ad- 
vantage over the enemy, without the hazard- 
ous experiment of boarding. 

So defective were they in the management 
of fire arms, that a. French writer of memoirs, 
remarks, as a Circumſtance ſomewhat ſingular, 
that each of theſe numerous fleets, in an en- 

ement of two hours, diſcharged full three 
hundred ſhot, whereas one large ſhip in the 
preſent age, could in that time diſcharge dou- 
ble that number. 

Henry, whoſe animoſity againſt Francis 
was not violent, had ſufficiently gratified his 


humour by this ſhort war, and was now de- 
| ſirous 
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firous of finiſhing a quarrel which on his 
demiſe might prove dangerous to his king- 
dom. Nor was Francis averſe to an accom- 
modation with England:. both parties there- 
fore being thus favourably diſpoſed, a treaty 
was concluded at Campte, a village ſituated 
between Ardres and Guiſnes, importing, that | 
Francis ſhould pay to Henry, within a limited | 
time, two millions of golden crowns, in lieu | 
of the arrears of his penſion, and the money 
expended in the fiege of Boulogne, which 
town Henry ſhould keep in his own hands, 
till he received his dues from France, | 
when Boulogne ſhould revert to it's former 
poſſeſſor. e 
Thus all the advantage which Henry de- 
rived from a war attended with a vaſt ex- 
pence, was only a ſecurity for a bad debt, 
greatly diſproportionate to the ſum he had 
expended to procure this idle gratification. 
Henry being now diſengaged from forei 
wars, had leiſure to turn his attention to do- 
meſtic affairs, and particularly to the eſta- 
bliſhment of certain modes of faith, a point 
about which he was very follicitous. 
Though he had permitted the bible to be 
tranſlated into Engliſh, the maſs was {till 


; 
ö 


F 


kept in Latin; but he was at length per- 
ſuaded to ſuffer the Litany to be turned into 
the vulgar tongue; by which he revived the 
ſpirits of the reformers, who had been greatly 
thocked, not only at the enacting, but cruel 
execution of the bloody ſtatute. The ene- 
mies of Cranmer, perceiving the king's paſ- 
ſion for orthodoxy, again attempted to effect 
his ruin, by inſinuating, that if his majeſty's 
pious endeavours to inforce the truth, were 
lometimes rendered abortive, it-was entirely 
.wwing to the preſumption of the primate, 
who encouraged hereſy by his doctrines and 
example. | | | 

Henry perceiving their deſign, affected to 
approve the remonſtrance, and ordered the 
council to enquire into the truth of this alle- 
gation; promiſing that on conviction, he 


| 


| 


ſhould be ſent to the Tower, and puniffied 


with the utmoſt ſeverity. Cranmer's ruin 
now ſeemed inevitable z his old pretended 
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friends from ſelfiſh motives, and his avowed 
enemies from animoſity, began to treat him 
with neglect and diſregard. Being ſummoned 
to appear before the council, he was kept 
waiting among the ſervants, at the door of 
the chamber, and when he.was at length ad- 
mitted, was told they had refolyed ro commit 
him to the Tower. | I” 

The primate told them, he was ſorry to 
be treated in ſuch a manner, by thoſe with 
whom he had fat ſo long at the ſame board; 
and then produced a ring, which the king had 
giver him as a mark of his favour and protec- 
tion. The counſellors ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, repaired in a body to the king, who 
reprimanded them feverely for having treated 
a man of his dignity in ſuch an unworthy 
manner. Then laying his hand to his breaſt, 
he moſt folemnly declared, that he believed 
the archbiſhop was the moſt faithful of all his 
ſubjects. Norfolk apologized for their con- 


duct, by alledging, that all they meant was 


a trial, which the primate's innocence 
would be manifeſted, fo as to free him from all 
future ſuſpicion. | 

The king replied with a frown, that he 
would ſuffer no perſon eſteemed by him, to be 
treated in that manner; he ſaid. he was ac- 
quainted with their factions and malice, and 


was determined to extinguiſh the one, and 


puniſh the other- without mercy. He then 
commanded' them to be reconciled to Cran- 
mer; and the ceremony was performed in his 
preſence. But though the king would not 
ſuffer any impeachment to be brought againſt 
his favourite Cranmer, he was not dilpoied to 
ſhew the fame lenity to others, who preſumed 


to entertain a different opinion from himſelf, 


in matters of religion. | 
Anne Aſkew,- a perſon” of good birth, and 

excellent parts, who was well known ar court, 
being convicted of denying the real preſence 
in the Euchariſt, was conden ned to the flames, 
to which cruel fate ſhe choſe rather to ſub- 
mit, than purchafe her pardon at the expence 
of abjuring her principles. She was ſuppoied 
to have carried on a religious orreſpon— 
dence with the queen, ſo that the chancellor 
| Wiriotheſley, 
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Wriotheſley, hoping ſhe would diſcover ſome- 
thing that might furpiſh matter of impeach- 
ment againſt that princeſs, ordered this un- 
happy lady to be put to the rack; and the 
inhuman monſter is ſaid to have aſſiſted with 
his own hands, in aggrivating the torture, 
which ſhe endured, though adminiſtered in a 
moſt violent manner, with the moſt undaunt- 
cd fortitude and reſolution. | 

The king's favourite topic of converſation 
was doctrinal divinity z and the queen, whoſe 
gocd ſenſe enabled her to converſe on any 
fubject, was frequently drawn into the argu- 
ment, and ſometimes diſcovered her ſenti- 
ments too clearly on theſe occaſions. 

Henry incenſed at her preſumption, in 
daring to differ from him, complained of her 
obſtinacy to Gardiner, who by his artful in- 
ſinuations, prevailed on him to order articles 
of impeachment to be preferred againſt his 
conſort. The chancellor happening to drop 
the paper on which they were drawn, it was 


found by a perſon who delivered it to the 


queen. Catharine at once perceived the pre- 
cipice on which ſhe ſtood, and waiting on the 
king as uſual, he reſumed the common topic 
of religious controverſy. 

The queen modeſtly waving the ſubject, 
declared, that conſcious of the weakneſs of her 
ſex, ſhe, as in duty bound, would ſubmit in 
theſe, as well as all other points to his ſuperior 
judgment. Not ſo, by St. Mary!“ replied 
the king, © You are now become a doctor, 
Kate, to inſtruct, not to be inſtructed.“ 
She then meekly aſſured him, that ſhe ſhould 
never have preſumed to argue with him on 
any ſubject, except to divert the pains of his 
infirmities, or with a view to profit by his 
accompliſhed underſtanding. ** And is it ſo, 
cc ſweer heart ?** replied the king, Then 
« we are friends again.” At parting he cor- 
dially embraced her, aſſuring her at the ſame 
time of his favour and protection. 

Next day, while he walked with her in the 
garden, the chancellor, ignorant of the late 
occurrence, appeared with a guard to conduct 
her to the Tower, when the king ſtepping 
alide, was heard to vilify him in ſeveral op- 
probious terms. 


The queen interceded in 


his favour, not being acquainted with his de. 
ſign, and Henry ſaid to her, © Poor ſou! 
e thou little knoweſt, how ill he deſerves thy 
{© good offices.” Gardiner whoſe malice had 
appeared through the whole affair, in the mo% 
odious colours, could never afterwards regain 
his maſter's forfeited favour, Ty 

The reformers rejoiced at the diſgrace of 
that prelate, but they had ſtil] greater cauſe 
to triumph in the ruin of the duke of Nor- 
folk, who had been their moſt powerful op- 
poſer. The duke had ſerved the king with 
fidelity and ſucceſs, and his ſon the earl of 
Surrey,was a young gentleman of courage and 
ability, though not without a mixture of 
vanity and affectation. Theearl of Hertford, 
and Sir Thomas Seymour, who pretended to 
the management of affairs in caſe of the king's 
death, became jealous of their power, and 
therefore inſinuated to the king, that the earl 
of Surrey aſpired to a marriage with the prin- 
ceſs Mary, in which caſe he might embroil 
the government of young Edward. 

This was a matter that affected Henry in 
the tendereſt part ; who reſolved to ſacrifice 
the family of the Howards to the ſecurity of 
the ſucceſſion, and the diviſions which pre- 
vailed among them, contributed greatly to 
facilitate his endeavours. The dutcheſs, who 
had been long ſeperated from her huſband, 
turned evidence againſt him ; and his ſuppoſed 
concubine Mrs. Holland, acted the ſame per- 
fidious part. His daughter Mary, dutcheſs 
dowager of Richmond, was at variance with 
her brother the earl of Surrey, and enliſted her- 
ſelf among the number of his enemies, the 
principal of whom was Sir Richard South- 
well, who accuſed him of infidelity to the 
king. The earl denied the charge, and offer- 
ed to aſſert his innocence in ſingie combat; 
indeed the whole imputation brought againſt 
his noble family, amounted to no more than 
ſome raſh expreſſions of diſcontent, and the 
earl's bearing the arms of Edward the Con- 
teſior, while his father uſed thoſe of England, 
with a badge of labels of ſilver, which were 
peculiar to the prince of Wales. 

Theſe armorial bearings had been worn, as 
well as obſerved for a number of years by the 
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king, without giving the leaſt offence ; but | 


pretence being now wanted for the ruin of 
the Howards, they were judged ſufficient 
cauſe for an attainder. The earl of Surrey 
was tried by a common jury, and notwith- 
ſtanding the excellent defence he made, con- 
victed, condemned, and executed on Tower- 
Hill. The father endeavoured to appeaſe the 
king by letters and ſubmiſſions ; but Henry 
was a ſtranger to all the tender feelings of 
humanity” © 

A. D. 1547. The parliament meeting on 
the fourteenth day of January, a bill of at- 
tainder was preferred againſt the duke of 
Norfolk, who could not have been condemn- 
ed by a legal trial beiore his peers; and the 


bill paſſing both houſes, it received the royal 


aſſent. The death warrant was immediately 
ſent to the lieutenant of the Tower, and 


75¹ 


no one would venture to tell him his ſituation» 
till Sir. Anthony Denny diſcloſed the fatal 
ſecret, and exhorted him to prepare for his 
approaching fate. The king thanked him 
for his kind advice, owned he had been a 
great ſinner ; but expreſſed his reliance on the 
merits of Chriſt. 

When Denny propoſed a ſpiritual director, 
he deſired him to ſend for archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, who had retired to Croydon, that he 
might be exempted from all concern in the 
unjuſt bill of attainder againſt the duke of 
Norfolk; though he had always been his 
enemy. Before Cranmer reached the palace, 
the king was ſpeechleſs, though not inſenſible; 
for when the archbiſhop deſired him to give 
ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of Chriſt, 


he preſſed his hand with apparent fervour, and 


the duke would have ſuffered next morning, | in a few minutes expired, on the twenty-eighth 


had not an event of a more intereſting nature 
intervened, and prevented the ſentence being 
carried into execution, 

Henry had for ſome time found the period 
of life approaching, and had accordingly 
made his will, in which he confirmed the 
former deſtination of parliament, by leaving 
the crown firſt to prince Edward, then to the 
lady Mary, next to Elizabeth ; and the two 
princeſſes were obliged, under penalty of for- 
teiting their right to the crown, not to marry 
without the conſent of the privy council. He 
bequeathed to each of his own daughters ten 
thouſand pounds, by way of dower, and three 
thouſand for their ſubſiſtence, till they ſhould 
be married. The queen was intitled to three 
thouſand pounds in plate, and one thouſand 
in money, over and above her jointure. 

He bequeathed fix hundred pounds a year 
to the dean and chapter of Windſor, for the 
maintenance of thirteen poor knights, and 
other pious uſes. His executors were direct- 
ed to diſcharge his debts, repair any injuries 
that he might undeſignedly have committed, 
and confirm all his grants and promiſes, not 
perfected at the time of his deceaſe. Though 
he believed his malady was incurable, he did 
not imagine his end was ſo near; and as by 
an act paſſed in his reign, it had been de 


day of January, in the fifty-ſixth year of his 
age, after a reign of thirty-ſeven years and 
nine months. 

The king happening to die between the 
date of the warrant and the execution ; the 
duke of Norfolk was by that means preſerved; 
though the council ſeemed to have been un- 
determined about his fate; for they concealed 
his majeſty's death for three days; and then 
the chancellor declared the parliament di{- 
ſolved. 

A reviſal of the reign and actions of Henry 
VIII. will afford the reader a more ſtriking 
diſplay of his character, than any ſummary 
we can poſſibly give at the cloſe of them. 
There we may obſerve the frailty of human 


foreſight, which is ſo prone to repreſent men 
| and things to us, through a deluſive glaſs. 


Henry aſcended the throne, eſteemed for his 
affability, extraordinary ſtudy and generoſity ; 
but theſe qualities gradually degenerated into 
moroſeneſs, pedantry, and profuſion. He 
ſoon evinced a molt inſatiable avarice ; to the 
ee of which, he ſacrificed every 
audable principle. He arrogated to him- 
ſelf a lawleſs dominion over the reaſon of 
others, and ſet himſelf up as chief arbiter in 
all religious diſputes, 
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lle wreſted the ſupremacy from the ſee of 
Rome, rather from reaſons of ſtate and con- 
venience, than motives of juſtice and con- 


| ſcience. Aﬀecting'a ſuperiority to human 
nature, he became a ſtranger to its tendereſt 
emotions, and a ſlave to its impetuous paſſions. 
He never contributed to happineſs, of which 
he was not to partake ; if therefore, there are 
any traces of beneficence in his life, they aroſe 
not from a view of alleviating the anxieties 
of others, but procuring repoſe for himſelf. 
His conduct, with reſpect to religion, ſtirred 
up many noiſy diſputants, while his bigotry 
and cruelty blaſted the fruits of free enquiry. 
As he perverted law to the deſtruction of hu- 
manity, ſo he eſtabliſhed religion on the ruins 
of reaſon, He miſtook the impulſe of paſ- 
ſion, for the dictates of reaſon, and the dread 
commanded by power, for the reverence due 
to ſuperior judgment. But of all his foibles, 
his capricious amours are moſt glaring ; and 


no human being, one would think, can. 
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read of a man in the character of a monarch 
who having obtained poſſeſſion of the moſt 
deſirable object of his paſſion, could ſend her 
to the block, in order to pave the way for 
the gratification of a new, and unwarrantable 
deſire z without ſhuddering at the hideous 
thought. | 

Nevertheleſs, Henry though thus encircled 
with vices, 'may be deemed the ſtock on 
which heaven engrafted thoſe tender ſprigs, 
which afterwards ſpread a grateful ſhade, and 
now afford an impenetrable ſhelter to the civil 
and religious liberties of mankind : but with 
reſpe@ to himſelf as before hinted, he ſeems 
in this caſe, to have been actuated by the im- 
pulſe of paſſion, rather than the dictates of 
religion and conſcience, which affords us this 
important leſſon ; that the great diſpoſer of 
all events frequently purſues means, to us the 
moſt apparently improbable, to execute his 
wiſe and benevolent deſigns. 


ED . Vi. 


3 T the time of his father's death, 
1547. this young prince reſided with 
his ſiſter Elizabeth at Hertford; whence he 
was conducted by his uncle the earl of Hert - 
ford, and Sir Thomas Brown, to the Tower 
of London, where he was received by the 
council in a body, and proclaimed king of 
England. Henry VIII. in his will had fixed 
the majority of the prince at the eighteenth 
year of his age, and appointed ſixteen execu- 


tors, to whom, during the minority, he com- 


mitted the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
and the care of the king's perſon. 3 

To theſe ſixteen executors, in whom the 
whole regal authority was veſted, were joined 


twelve counſellors, to aſſiſt with their advice, 
as occaſion might require. The regent and 
counſellors having taken poſſeſſion of their 
reſpective offices, elected the earl of Hertford 
protector of the realm, and governor of the 
king's perſon, on this expreſs condition, that 
he ſhould do nothing without conſent of the 
other agents. 

They then created Hertford duke of Somer- 
ſet; Wriotheſley earl of Southampton; the 
ear] of Eſſex, marquis of Nottingham; viſ- 
count Liſle earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas 
Seymour baron Sudley ; and Rich. Willough- 
by, and Sheffield, were promoted to the title 
of barons, The duke of Somerſet was like- 


wile 
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wiſe appointed treaſurer and mareſchal, and 
baron Sudley admiral of England. | 

As ſoon as the obſequies of the late king 
were performed, young Edward was crowned 
with great magnificence on the twentieth of 
February, on which occaſion an amneſty was 
abliſhed, from which however, the duke of 
Norfolk, cardinal Pole, Edward Courtney 
eldeſt ſon of the marquis of Exeter, and three 
other perſons were excluded. The friends of 
the reformation congratulated themſelves on 
the death of Henry, and openly avowed their 
ſentiments on religion, even while the laws 
continued in full force againſt them. 

The king himſelf was educated in the re- 
formed religion; and had already exhibited 
glaring proofs of genius, capacity, and an 
amiable diſpoſition, averſe to cruelty and per- 
ſecution. The cauſe of the reformation was 
alſo eſpouſed by the protector, the primate, 
the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of Lin- 
coln, and Ely, doctor Ridley and Latimer, 
who was by this time releaſed from priſon. 

The regency, having fent a ſupply of fifty 
thouſand crowns for carrying on the reforma- 
tion in Germany, the proteſtants of that coun- 
try appointed viſitors to examine all the 
churches, and empowered them to aboliſh 
certain abuſes, that had crept into divine ſer- 
vice, particularly that of images. The pro- 
tector having ſettled the internal government 
of the kingdom, began to make preparations 
for an invaſion of Scotland, reſolving to 
proſecute that ſcheme, the execution of which 
the late king had recommended with his dy- 
ing breath. However, at the deſire of the 
French ambaſſador, he conſented to try the 
effect of a negotiation before he commenced 


9 — 


hoſtilities ; but this proving abortive, he en- 


tered Scotland with a numerous army well ac- 
coutered, 

The regent of Scotland, alarmed at this inva- 
fion, ordered the fire-crols to be carried througn- 
out the kingdom, and iſſued a proclamation ; 
that all men, between ſixteen and fixty years 
of age, ſhould reſort to Muſsleburgh with 
arms, ammunition and ordnance. Thus ſum- 
moned, ſuch numbers repaired to the place of 


— 


rendezyous, that the regent diſmiſſed the 
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greater part, after retaining an army of thirtYF 
thouſand men, well ſupplied with arms, am- 
munition, and artillery. They took poſt 
within four miles of Edinburgh, in order to 
attack the Engliſh in their march, and the 
duke of Somerſet encamped at the village of 
Preſton Pans, about two miles diſtant from 
their front. | 

While the two armies lay in this ſituation, 
the Scottiſh regent ſent ſeveral inſulting, vaunt- 
ing meſſages to the proteckor, who gave him 
ſuitable replies ; aſſuring him at the ſame time, 
that he had no injurious deſign upon the realm, 
but rather a beneficial one, by promoting an 
union of the two kingdoms, on equitable and 
honourable terms, by virtue of a marriage, to 
which their own parliament had moſt ſolemn- 
ly agreed. He pointed out the advantages 
that would inevitably reſult from ſuch a 
match, and propoſed on their aſſent, an ab- 
ſolute ceſſation of - hoſtilities, till the queen 


was of age to chooſe for herſelf. 


The Scots, inſtead of aſcribing theſe rea- 
ſonable terms to the equity and moderation 
of the protector, imputed them to his fear 
and apprehenſion, and therefore determined to 
avail themſelves of thoſe diſtreſsful circum- 
ſtances, in which they vainly imagined he was 
involved. Underſtanding that the Engliſh 
were in motion, they croſſed the river Eſke, 
and advanced into the plain, They were 
marſhalled in three bodies, the earl of Angus 
commanded the van, the earl of Arran the 
center, and Huntley, the regent, conducted: 
the rear. Their cavalry conſiſted only of light 
horſe, which were ſtationed on their left flank, 
interlined with ſome Iriſn archers, brought 
over for this ſervice by the earl of Argyle. 

The protector was much pleaſed at this mo- 
tion of the Scottiſh army; and as the Engliſh 
had uſually been victorious in regular engage-- 
ments, he conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes 
of fucceſs, He formed his van on the lefr,, 
fartheſt from the fea, upon an aſcent, where 
he ordered them to remain, until the enemy 
ſhould approach; he drew up his main body, 
and his rear towards the right; and beyond the 
van he poſted lord Gray, at-the head of the 


men at arms, and directed him to flank the: 
Scots, 
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Scots, but not till the front of boch armies 

The enemy advancing along ſhore, were 
galled with the artillery from the Engliſh ſhips, 
lord Graham was killed, and the highlanders 
thrown into ſome confuſion ; when the lord 
Gray, obſerving their ſituation, neglected his 
orders, quitted his poſt, and at the head of 
is weary armed horſe attacked the Scottiſh in- 
antry, hoping to decide the action by one 
vigorous effort. But he was checked in his 
carcer by a ditch, behind which were poſted 
ſome Scottiſh infantry, armed with ſpears, 
which charged them ſo warmly, that lord 
Gray was wounded, his men routed, and 
their ſtandard in great danger of being loſt ; 
and had the Scots been furniſhed with cavalry, 
to improve the advantage, a total overthrow 
of the Engliſh muſt have enſued ; but as they 
were almoſt deſtitute in that reſpect, lord Gray 
had time to rally his horſe, behind his in- 
fantry. | 

The earl of Warwick detached Sir Peter 
Meuſas, and Peter Gamboa a Spaniſh'officer, 
and ordered them to ply the Scottiſh infantry 
with their ſhot. They inſtantly advanced to 
the ſlough, where the horſe had been repulſed, 
and fired in the face of the enemy ; the ſhips 
galled them in the flank 3 and the artillery 
planted on an eminence, made ſuch havock 
among them, that they fell in heaps, without 
having it in their power to annoy their ene- 
mies. Diſmayed by theſe ſurrounding dan- 
gers, the Scottiſh van began to retreat; from 
which the highlanders in the ſecond line con- 
cluding their front was defeated, fled in a bo- 
Diſorder and rout immediately enſued ; 
and the Engliſh cavalry falling in among the 
fugatives, and mecting with no reſiſtance, 
made moſt terrible carnage. About three 
thouſand eccleſiaſtics, who made a ſeparate 
body were maſſacred without mercy, Never 
was victory more deceſive, or purchaſed at 
any eaſier rate by the conquerors. The Eng- 
liſh loſt not more than two hundred men, and 
according to the loweſt calculation, there fell 
above ten thouſand of the Scots. This action 
was denominated, the battle of Pinkey, be- 
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cauſe it was fought on a plain adjoining to a 
nobleman's ſeat of that name. 

Nor was this the only misfortune which the 
Scots ſuffered in the courſe of the year, While 
the regent's attention was wholly taken up in 
oppoling the duke of Somerſet, the lord Whar- 
ton, and the earl of Lenox entering Scotland 
by the weſtern marches, reduced ſeveral caſ- 
tles, and ravaged the whole country, Had 
the protector improved his advantage he 
might have compelled the Scots to agree to 
any terms he could have impoſed ; but he was 
impatient to return to England, where he 
heard cabals were forming againſt his authori. 
ty, in which his own brother made a princi- 
pal, Having reduced ſeveral ſmall places, as 
well as gathered the ſpoils of the fic!d, the 
protector returned to England, and was gra- 
tified by the king with lands to the value of 
five hundred pounds a year. This expedition 
acquired the protector great popularity, but 
at the ſame time excited the envy of ſeveral 
noblemen. 

During his abſence the viſitors had perform- 
ed their taſk without oppoſition, except from 
Gardiner and Bonner, who tefuſed to obey 
the order of council, alledging its repugnancy 
to the agreement, by which they had engaged 
not to make any change in religion during the 
king's minority. Theſe prelates were there- 
fore examined before the council, and perſiſt- 
ing in their obſtinacy, were committed to 
riſon. 

The protector, ſoon after his return to 
London, convoked a parliament, and obtain- 
ed a patent empowering him to arrogate all 
the honour and privileges, that any prince of 
the blood, or any uncles of the kings of Eng- 
land had ever poſſeſſed. If the cauſe of this 
extraordinary elevation is imputable to the va- 
nity of Somerſet, its effects proved highly ſa- 
lutary to the nation, by means of the laus 
enacted in this ſeſſion, in which all laws were 
repealed touching high treaſon, paſſed ſince 
the reign of Edward III. together with thote 
paſſed during the late reign, extending the 
crime of felony; all the former acts againſt 


— 


hereſies, and the ſtatute of the fix articles. 


The 
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The king's ſupremacy was again confir med, 
and the pains of treaſon were decreed againſt 
thoſe heirs to the cron mentioned in Henry's 
will, who ſhould attempt to difturb the order 
of the ſucceſſion. The benefit of the clergy, 
and the privileges of ſanctuary were reſtored, 


except to aſſaſſins and four ſorts of thieves | 


mentioned in the act, Private maſſes. were 
prohibited; and the cup reſtored to the laity, | 
The king was empowered to fill the vacant 
ſees, by which means fraudulent elections were 
aboliſhed. The. cognizance of matrimonial 
and teſtamentary cauſes, was removed from 
the eccleſiaſtical, to the civil courts, They 
granted to Edward, all the foundations for 
chanteries, chapels, and colleges, of which 
Henry had not yet taken poſſeſſion, 

The ſeſſion was concluded with an act of 
amneſty, from Which, however, the priſoners 
in the Tower were excluded; but as biſhop 
Gardiner had been committed to the Fleet, he 
enjoyed the benefit of the ſtatute, 

It has been already inſerted, that the pro- 
tector was obſtructed in the proſecution of the 
war in Scotland, by the intrigues of his bro- 
ther, the admiral. Being of a proud and turbu- 
lent temper, he could not brook the prefe- 
rence ſhewn by the king to his elder brother, 
and therefore, to obtain an equality, paid his 
addrefles to the princeſs El:zZabeth ; but meet- 
ing with a repulſe, ingratiated himſcif with 


the queen dowager, who gave him her hand 


in private, immediately on the demiſe of her 


former huſband. 


In proceſs of time, he found means to in- 
ſinuate himſelf into the favour of the king, 


. 


and drop occaſional hints to the prejudice of 


735 
of candles, on Candlemas-day ; palms on 
Palm-Sunday ; and proſtration before the 
croſs, on Good-Friday. They left the peo- 
ple at liberty, to practiſe, or lay aſide, auri- 
cular confeſſion ; and ordered all images to be 
removed from the churches; But the protec- 
tor found the difficulty of accompliſhing the 
union with Scotland, increaſe in proportion to 
the encouragement he gave to the reformation 
in England ; as the queen dowager, as well 
as the clergy, conceived an antipathy to a na- 
tion, which had departed fo far from the prin- 
ciples of the Romiſh church, | 
The protector having reduced Haddington, 
ordered it be ſtrongly garriſoned and fortificd 
by lord Gray; he hkewiſe erected ſome forti- 
fications at Lauder; and theſe two places, 
together with Broughty, and ſome ſmaller 


| caſtles, which were poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, 
he deemed ſufficient to awe the Scots, and af- 


ford him an eaſy admittance into the heart of 
the kingdom, | 

In the month of May, the regent receiving 
a reinforcement of fix thouſand men, with 
ſome pieces of artillery from France, under 
the command of Deſſẽ d' Eſpanvilliers, inveſt- 
ed Broughty, which he took, aid put all the 
garriſon to the ſword, 

The queen dowager, paſſionately deſired 
that her young daughter ſhould be educated 
in the French court, where her two brothers 
had great influence ; and the king of France, 
in order to obtain the conſent of che regent, 
created him duke of Chateleraut, with a year- 
ly revenue of two thouſand livres. Thus 
gratified, he permitted the young queer to be 
put on board the fleet deſtired for France, by 


his brother; nay, even prevailed on him, to which ſhe was conveyed round the Orkneys, 
ſignify his deſire, that rhe admiral might be | and Ireland, and landed ſafe in Bretagne, 


mace his governor. 
this pærfidious, as well as arrogant hc haviour, 
commanded him to deſiſt, on pain of loſing 
his office, and impriſonment in the Tower , 


intimidated by which, he humbled himſelf 
before the council, and affected to be reccn- | 


ciled to the protector. 
Z. D. 1548. In the beginning of the year, 
the council made ſeveral alterations in tne cere- 


monies of religion. They forbid the uſe | 


| 


The council apprized of | whence ſhe was conducted to Paris. The 


French made this circuit, in order to avoid the 
<ngiih fleet under admiral Seymour, who 
cruized in the Frith of i£dioburgh, and land- 
ed in (ſeveral parts of Fife, but with. ut ſucceſs, 

By this fime, the Scots and French, under- 
took the ſiege oi Hacdington, and carried: it 
on with vigour, ill tne Ergliſh forces ap- 


proactung. unter command of the earl of 


Sire»ſbury, they abandoned the enterprize. 
1 ; 4 he 
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The earl, having [thrown into the! place, a 
ſupply of men, proviſions, and ammunition, 
advanced to Mufsleburgh, where the enemy 
lay intrenched; and offered them battle; but 
on their refuſal, retired to England. Imme- 
diately after his departure, the French ge- 
neral attempted: to ſurpriat Haddington, but 
the garriſon being ſeaſonably alarmed, obliged 
him to retreat with great loſs and precipita- 
tion, even after part of the forces had entered 
the town. $423 Fol 
In the mean time, the protector, finding 
that the retention of Haddington, would con- 
tinually expoſe his troops to unneceſſary danger, 
detached the earl of Rutland, with ſix thou- 
ſand Men, to demoliſh the fortifications, and 
bring off the artillery. This ſervice he per- 
- formed without moleſtation, and in his return 
to Berwick, laid the country waſte, On the 
other hand, the Scots furprized the caſtle of 
Hume, and deſtroyed the garriſon. 

While the war was thus carried on in Scot- 

land, the reformation gained great ground in 
England, under the protection of Cranmer 
and the miniſtry. The parliament meeting 
on the twenty-tourth of November, enacted a 
ſtatute, by which prieſts were permitted to 
marry z; and another, confirmed the new li- 
turgy, which was much the ſame as that now 
uſed in the church of England. 

Though the protector was cordially attach- 
ed to the progreſs of this work, prudence re- 
quired, that he ſhould proceed with caution, 
- as the Romiſh religion had ſtill many vota- 
ries, and himſelf many enemies, among whom 
his on brother was the moſt inveterate and 
dangerous. The queen dowager dying in 
September, Seymour renewed his addreſſes to 
the princeſs Elizabeth, but as his deſign in 
that proceeding, was fruſtrated by an abſo- 
lute clauſe in the will of her father, he con- 
certed another ſcheme for the gratification of 

his ambition. | 

HN e is even faid to have formed a deſign of 
making himſelf maſter of the king's perſon, 

and ſeizing the reigns of government- into his 

own hands, in order to which, he aſſembled 
two thouſand men in different places. The 


proceedings, committed him priſoner to the 
tower, and appointed commiſſioners to take 
the depoſitions of his accuſers. Theſe charged 
him with having conſpired againſt the govern. 
ment, protected pirates, and committed act; 
of violence on the ſubjects of different ſtates 
at peace with England. | 
A. D. 1349. The protector once more 
attempted to reclaim his brother, by lenient 
methods; but finding all endeavours ineffec. 
tual, and perceiving, that while he had any 
concern in the adminiſtration,” his own autho. 
rity would be precarious, he reſolved to ſacti- 
fice him to his perſonal ſafety. | 
Accordingly, he ordered a charge of high. 
treaſon, conſiſting of thirty-three articles to 
be preferred againſt him, and the whole to be 
laid before the privy council, who thought 
proper to go in a body to the Tower, in order 
to examine the-priſoner in a more full and cir. 
| cumſtantial manner. Undaunted at their ap- 
pearance, he boldly inſiſted on a fair trial, 
deſired he might have leiſure to examine the 


defence; but theſe demands were refuſed, and 
the council reſolved to condemn him in parlia- 
ment by a bill of attainder. 

| The bill accordingly paſſed both houſes 
| with very little oppoſition, and ſoon after re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. On the tenth of May 
the admiral was beheaded, contrary to the 
ſenſe of the nation in general, who with much 
reaſon, accuſed the protector of cruzlty and 
injuſtice, in depriving his brother of lite, 
without legal proofs of the ſeveral articles of 
accuſation aledged, many of which were ot 2 
very frivolous nature. 

There is an old and juſt maxim, that there 
is no evil but what may be productive of 
ſome good. No inſtitution can well be lup- 
poſed to have been more prejudicial to the in- 
tereſts of mankind, than that of monks and 
friars, yet it was attended with many falutary 
effects, which ceaſing with the monaitic order, 
occaſioned much murmuring among the people 
of England, | 

When the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, # 
great number of monks were reduced to the 


council having-1eceived intelligence of thele | 


neceſſity of living by their labour, ſo tha! 


every 


| articles of his accuſation, and prepare for his 
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to incloſures, high-ways, and cottages. 
this meaſure was very diſpleaſing to the nobi · 
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monaſtic eſtates had been farmed out on mo- 
derate terms, to vaſt numbers of common 
people, who were thereby enabled to main- 
tain their families on the prolits of agricul- 
ture; but the lands being now divided amongſt 


the nobility, the rents were raiſed and the 


farmers perceiving that wool was a more pro- 
fitable commodity than meal, converted their 
arable land into paſtures. 


every kind of employ was overſtocked. The | 


mediate, ſubmiſſion z hut the monks iperſuaded 
them that an abject ſurrender: of themſelves, 
would be attended with more grievous eppreſ- 
ſion, and enthralled ſervility. | 


Thus inſtigated; they undertook the ſiege 


. 


of Exeter, which was gallantly defended by 


In conſequence of this, bread became dear, 
to the unſpeakable diſtreſs of the poor; and 
as multitudes were deprived of employ, and 
therefore of ſubſiſtence through the neglect of 
agriculture, the nation abounded with com- 
plaints againſt the nobility as the ſources of 
this wretchedneſs. | 

The protector attended to the remonſtrances 
of the ſufferers, and reſolved to exert his ut- 
moſt endeavour in redreſſing their grievances, 
In order to remove the ſubject of their com- 
plaints, he appointed commiſſioners with full 
power, to try, and decide all cauſes e 

$ 


lity and gentry, they exclaimed againſt the 
commiſſion as illegal; and the peaſants ima- 
gining their deſign was to reduce them to ſer- 
vitude, reſolved to redreſs themſelves by force 
of arms. | | 

The inſutrection began at once in ſeveral 
counties of England, as if the populace had 
engaged in a general Conſpiracy. The rioters 
in Wiltſhire were diſperſed by Sir William 


Herbert ; thoſe in the neighbouring counties 


of Oxford, and Glouceſter by lord Gray of 
Wilton. Many of the inſurgents were ſlain 
in the field; others ſuffered by martial law. 
The male contents of Devonſhire, amounting 
to ten thouſand, were headed by one Hum- 


phrey Arundel, an experienced ſoldier, and 


encouraged by the preaching of ſome eccleſia- 
ſtical incendiaries. | | 
They preſented a ſet of articles to the king, 


demanding liberty to practice the ancient ce- 


remonies of the Roman church; and redreſs 


of various grievances. Theſe demands, the 
council anſwered by a formal manifeſto, con- 
cluding with an offer of pardon on their im- | 


the inhabitants, Lord Ruſſel then lay at Ho- 
niton, till being joined by Sir William Her- 
bert, lord Gray, and ſome others, he deter- 
mined to undertake the relief of Exeter, 
which was now reduced to the laſt extremity. 
Theſe jointly attacked the rebels, drove them 
from all their poſts, flew a great number both 
in the action and purſuit, and took many pri- 
ſoners. | , 
Arundel and the other leaders were con- 


ducted to London, tried, and executed, and 


thoſe of the lower claſs condemned by mar- 


tial law. The ſedition of Norfolk was more 


| 


terrible, and fatal in its conſequences. The 
inſurgents amounted to fixteen thouſand, un- 
der the conduct of one Kit, a Tanner, and 
Conyers, an eccleſiaſtic, who performed the 
office of their chaplain. Theſe committed all 
manner of outrage, and preſented to the king 
a ſet of articles, demanding that farms ſhould 
be reduced to the ancient rents; that the price 
of wool ſhould be abated; and that all inclo- 
ſures ſhould be taken away. | 
The king promiſed them redreſs, and of- 
fered them pardon on ſubmiſſion, Diſdain- 
ing the, offer, they eſtabliſhed their quarters 
on Mouſhold-hill near Norwich, where Kit, 
the Tanner, and a committee ſat in judgment 
under a large tree, ſince known by the name 
of the Oak of reformation, They inveſted 


| 


and reduced the city of Norwich, and then 


impriſoned the mayor with ſome of the prin- 
cipal citizens. The marquis of Northamp- 
ton, was firſt ſent againſt them, but was 
worſted in an action, in which lord Sheffield 
loſt his life. 

The protector then detached the earl of 
Warwick thither with an army of ſix thou- 
ſand men, which had been raiſed for the Scot- 
tiſn war; and by this means he furniſhed his 


inveterate enemy with an opportunity of in- 
creaſing his fame and character. Warwick, 


having routed ſeveral detachments of the re- 
| bels, 
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bels, at laſt attacked their main body, and 
put them to flight. Two thouſand of them 
were Main in the action and purſuit. Kit, 
their ringleader, eſcaped from the field, but 
being taken next day in a barn, was hung in 
chains on Norwich caſtle; and nine of his ac- 
complices ſuffered on the Oak of reforma- 
Some rebels in Yorkſhire, hearing of the 
fate of their companions, embraced the offer 
of pardon, and laid down their arms; and a 
general 'amneſty was ſoon after publiſhed by 
the protector; but this indulgence confirmed 
the hatred of the nobility, which he had al- 
ready incurred. Though all commotions in 
England were now ſuppreſſed, they were pro- 
ductive of very bad conſequences, with reſpect 
to the foreign intereſts of the nation. 
The Scots, availing themſelves of theſe 
diſturbances, retook the town of Hadding- 
ton; and Henry II. of France, embraced the 
ſame opportunity, to attempt the recovery of 
Boulogne, and all other places, which Henry 
VIII. had conquered in that kingdom. He 
had levied an army under other pretences 
falling ſuddenly into the Boulonnois, reduced 
ſeveral caſtles, but was vigorouſly repulſed 
from the fort of Boulenberg, from which, 
however, the Engliſh withdrew their artillery, 
after having demoliſhed the fortifications. 
The heavy rains which fell in harveſt time, 
and a plague which broke out in the French 
camp, deprived Henry of all hopes of redu- 
cing Boulogne this campaign, and he accord- 
ingly retired to Paris ; leaving the command 
of his army to Gaſpar de Coligny, lord of 
Chatillon. This enterprizing officer endea- 
vouring fo reduce the place, even in the 
winter ſeaſon, 
tempts converted the ſiege into a blockade. 
The protector, alarmed at theſe hoſtilities, 
reſolved to ſtrengthen himſelf by an alliance 
with the emperor, and with that view he diſ- 
patched ſecretary Paget to Bruſſels, to confer 
with Sir Philip Hobb, the ordinary ambal- 
ſador, in concluding a league. In the mean 
time, the court of England was diſtracted by 
the moſt violent tations and animoſities, and 


but after ſome ineffectual at- 
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matters were dra wing towards an iſſue, de- 
ſtructive of the protector's authority. | 
_ His enemies repreſented him, as a parti. 
cide, a traitor, and a facrilegious tyrant, who 
not only betrayed the intereſts of his country 
but to gratify his pride and ambition, deſtroy. 


ed churches and tombs; that he might uſe the 


materials for building his own ſuperb palace 
in the Strand, which bears his name to this 
day. They taxed him with having rencounter. 
ed the foreign intereſts of the nation; ſeized 
the adminiſtration into his own hands; rejected 
the advice of council, and many other miſde- 
meanours. . . 
Somerſet, informed of theſe ſuggeſtions, 
began to apprehend a deſign of carrying off 
the perſon of the king, by corrupting his ſer- 
vants; and therefore employed ſome of 
his own domeſtics, near his majeſty, to watch 
over all his actions. Soon after, lord St. 
John, preſident of the council, the earls of 
Warwick, Southampton and Arundel, with 
five other counſellors, aſſembled at the biſhop 
of Ely's palace in Holborn ; and aſſuming to 
themſelves the whole power of the council, 
began to act independent of the protector, 
on whom they laid the whole blame of every 
public grievance and misfortune. They cir- 
culated letters among the chief nobility and 
gentry in England, acquainting them with 
the meaſures they intended to purſue, and de- 
manding their concurrence ; they ſent for the 
mayor and aldermen of London, together with 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and exprels!y 
forbad them to acknowledge the duke of So- 
merſet as protector. 
Somerſet, informed of theſe proceedings, 
conveyed the king from Hampton: court, 
where he then reſided, to the caſtle of Wind- 
ſor, and armed the inhabitants of that place 
for his ſecurity, Soon after the malecontents, 
being joined by the chancellor, the marquis of 
Northampton, and ſeveral powerfui noble- 


men, wrote a letter complaining cf the duke 


of Somerſet ; and ordered Cranmer and Pa- 
get, to take care that his majeſty ſhoul. be 
ſerved by his own domeſtics, Somerſet was 
now overwhelmed with deſpondence, and lay” 
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ing aſide all thoughts of reſiſtance, began to 
ſollicit the council for pardon and forgive- 


. 


This puſillanimous conduct induced lord 
Ruſſel, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 


with ſeveral others of his adherents, to aban- 
don his intereſt, and join the oppoſite party, 
Strengthened by this addition, the malecon- 
tents, declared the duke of Somerſet un- 
worthy of being protector, and publiſhed a 


manifeſto in juſtification of their conduct : 


they preſented an addreſs to the king, in 
which, after the warmeſt proteſtations of du- 
ty and obedience, they told him they were the 
council appointed by his father, for the go- 
vernment of the realm during his minority; 
that they had elected the duke of Somerſet 
protector with this expreſs proviſo, that he 
ſhould conduct himſelf entirely by their ad- 


vice and direction; that he had ſhamefully 


violated this condition; had engroſſed the 
ſole adminiſtration of public affairs ; had to- 
tally neglected and even deſpiſed their advice 
and had carried his preſumption to ſuch an in- 
tolerable pitch, as to levy forces againſt them, 
and plant thoſe forces about his majeſty's per- 
ſon : they therefore deſired, that they might 
be admitted into his royal preſence ; that he 
would . be graciouſly pleaſed to receive them 
into his favour and confidence, and that So- 
merſet's ſervants might be diſcharged from 
court, | | 

Their petition was granted ; Somerſet ſti- 
pulated only for genteel treatment, while the 
hopes of which he was for the preſent in- 


dulged. Nevertheleſs he was committed to 


the Tower with ſome of his friends and ad- 
herents, among whom was Cecil, who after- 
wards made ſo conſiderable a figure. An im- 
peachment was immediately preferred againſt 
himz the beſt founded article of which was, 
his uſurpation of the government, and en- 
groſſing the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs, 

The popiſh party triumphed in the fall of 
Somerſet, perſuaded that Warwick, who was 
now at the head of the council, ſecretly fa- 
voured the holy ſee ; but all his religion was 
ambition, and he therefore determined to de- 
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| clare for the new doctrines, to which he knew 
the young king was ſtrongly attached. Bon- 
ner was deprived of the fee of London, and 
the earl of Southampton treated with ſuch in- 
ſtances of diſgrace, that he abruptly retired 
from court, and ſoon after died of chagrin 
and diſappointment. „ | 
A. D. 1550. In January a bill of attainder 

was read in the houſe of lords againſt the duke 
of Somerſet, founded upon a confeſſion ſign- 
ed with his own hand. In conſequence of 
this writing, which he acknowledged to have 
voluntarily ſigned, he was deprived of his of- 
fices, and all his moveables, together with 
great part of his landed eſtate, which were 
forfeited to the king. His ſubmiſſive. beha- 
viour ſaved him from any further penalty, and 
even procured him a mitigation of his pre- 
ſent puniſhment z3 obtaining the remiſſion of 
his fine, reſtoration of his liberty, and in two 
months after, re-admiſſion to the council 
board, | 

In the mean time, the earlof Warwick was 
very deſirous of purchaſing a peace with 
France by the reſtitution of Boulogne ; but 
ſenſible, that Somerſet had incurred the popu- 
lar odium by an overture of that nature, he 
employed an Italian merchant called Guidal- 
tl, to hint it to the conſtable of France, who 
readily embracing the propoſal, a conference 
was opened in the neighbourhood of Bou- 
logne, when a treaty was concluded on the 
following conditions : That Boulogne ſhould 
be reſtored to the king of France; who, in 
conſideration of the improvements made in 
that fortreſs, ſhould pay four hundred thou- 
ſand golden crowns to the king of England; 
that France and England ſhould mutually 

ive hoſtages for the performance of theſe ar- 

ticles againſt Scotland; but that he ſhould re- 
ſerve to himſelf, the power of proſecuting all 
actions, demands, and pretenſions againſt 
France and Scotland; while the French mo- 
narch and the queen of Scotland, ſhould en- 
Joy the ſame privilege with reſpect to their de- 
mands upon England. | 

When this treaty was brought over to Lon- 
don; the earl of Warwick affected indiſpoſi- 
tion, in order to avoid affixing his ſignature to 
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conditions, againſt which he had ſo loudly ex- in her reign, The princeſs Mary, piqued at 
cla ned. But this affectation could not elude | the many inſults ſhe had received, determined dy 
the. penetration of the public, who plainly | to quit the kingdom; and actually concerted N 
diſcerned, that thoſe, who accepted of four | a. ſcheme for that purpoſe with the governante Ct 
hundred thouſand crowis, inſtead of two mil- | of the Low Countries, but her deſign was hu 
lions, which Francis I. had engaged to pay, | diſcovered and prevented. P; 
were the very perſons, who ſo rancourouſly| The artful and ambitious Warwick, per- kn 
inveighed againſt Somerſet, for barely propol- | ceiving the king's averſion to the princeſs gu 
ing a reſtitution of Boulogne upon reaſonable] Mary, formed a project for excluding her U 
terms. from the ſucceſſion, marrying Elizabeth to an 
This proceeding raiſed ſuch a clamour a- ſome foreign prince, and effecting a match G 
mong the people, that the earl of Warwick | between one of his fons, and the lady Jane 
thought proper to divert their attention to] Grey, eldeſt daughter of the earl of Dorſet, qu 
other objects, that would conduce more to] and Frances Brandon, who in the order on 
their ſatisfaction. He enquired into the prac- of ſucceſſion held the next place to the two inc 
tice of thoſe, who had embezzled the king's| daughters of the late king. With this view, m. 
revenue, or been guilty of oppreſſion in the] he contracted an intimacy with Dorſet; and pe 
execution of their offices, and theſe on con- the two ſucceſſive dukes of Suffolk, of the in 
viction he puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour. | family of Brandon, dying of the ſweating 
This ſeverity of juſtice, though ariſing from | ſickneſs, now prevalent in England, the title pe 
ignoble motives, pleaſed the nation in general, | was conferred on the earl of Dorſet. ni 
and eſtabliſhed Warwick's authority among the] Soon after, the ear] of Warwick was created N. 
great, who perceiving the vigour with which | duke of Northumberland; William Paulet, th 
he ated, began to dread the weight of his lord St. John, earl of Wiltſhire, and lord ty, 
reſentment. In the courſe of this year, Thir- high treaſurer; and Sir William Herbert, cu 
ley reſigned the ſee of Weſtminſter, which | earl of Pembroke. But the new duke, find- qu 
was united to that of London, and beftowed it | ing that Somerſet, though deprived of his for 
upon Ridley, biſhop of Rocheſter. Polydore | dignity, poſſeſſed a conſiderable degree of po- in 
Virgil, who had reſided forty years in Eng- pularity, determined to ruin a man, whom he nit 
land, obtained permiſſion to pals the reſt of | regarded as the chief obſtacle to the accomp- of 
his days in his own country, in conſidera- | liſhment of his projects, 
tion of his having devoted the greateſt part of | In order therefore to effect his ruin, he me 
his life to the compilation ofthe Engliſh hiftory. | found means by artful inſinuations to alienate br. 
A. D. 1551. The reformation now great- | the king's affections from that nobleman; and ere 
ly prevailed in England, being patronized by | then by repeated inſults, provoked him to take * 
the king, and promoted by the indefati- | ſuch meaſures, as furniſhed a handle to work thi 
gable labour of archbiſhop Cranmer. The | his deſtruction, The unwary Somerſet often pa 
biſhops of Wincheſter, Colcheſter, Wor- let fall ſome menacing expreſſions againſt ha 
ceſter, and Exeter, were deprived of their | Northumberland, at other times he form- pri 
ſees, for their ſuſpected attachment to the old | ed raſh deſigns, which he immediately aban- 
religion; and the former was remanded back doned; his treacherous confidents inform- to 
to the Tower, where he continued, till Mary | ed his enemy of every paſſionate word he 2 
alcended the throne, uttered 3 and they diſcovered the projects pa 
By theſe proceedings, the whole nation was | which they themſelves had firſt ſuggeſted. ant 
ſoon brought to a unity of worſhip. The | Northumberland, finding that his ſtratagem of 
princeſs Mary alone continued to adhere to | had now ſucceeded, began to attack him in a Inc 
maſs, and to reject the new liturgy. Her | more open and violent manner. | dit 
ſiſter Elizabeth on the contrary promoted the | One of his ſpies, called Sir Thomas Palmer, da 
refoi mation, which was afterwards perfected | declared in the king's hearing, that the _m_ 
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of Somerſet had laid a plan for aſſaſſinating the 
duke of Northumberland, the marquis of 
Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke. 
Crane and his wife, dependents on Somerſet, 
but bribed by the oppoſite party, corroborated 
Palmer's evidence; and one Hammond ac- 
knowledged that the duke had armed men to 
guard him one night in his houſe at Greenwich. 
Upon this evidence, the duke was arreſted, 
and ſent to the Tower, together with the lord 
Gray and ſome other adherents. | 

He was brought to his trial before the mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, who ſat as high ſteward 
on the occalion, and the reft of the peers, 
including the duke of Northumberland, the 
marquis of Northampton, and the earl of 
Pembroke, who were both parties and judges, 
in this equitable court of judicature. | 

He was accufed of a deſign to ſecure the 

rſon of the king, and re- aſſume the admi- 
niſtration of affairs, to aſſaſſinate the duke of 
Northumberland, and raiſe an inſurrection in 
the city of London. He pleaded, Not guil- 
ty, and deſired to be confronted with his ac- 
cuſers. His requeſt was rejected; he was ac- 
quitted of the treaſon, but condemned to ſuf 
fer death for ſimple felony, on a ſtatute paſſed 
in the reign of Henry VII. declaring it felo- 
nious for any perſon to harbour the thoughts 
of killing a privy counſellor, 

A. D. 1352. At length, the unhappy So- 
merſet, after two months confinement, was 
brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, amidſt 
crowds of ſpectators, who lo affectionately re- 
garded him, that they flattered themſelves to 
the laſt moment, with the fond hopes of his 
pardon. Many of them ruſhed in to dip their 
handkerchiefs in his blood, which they long 
preſerved as a facred relick. 

Thus fell the duke of Somerſet, a victim 
to the ambition of his rival. Had he lived in 
a private ſtation, he would probably have 
paſſed through the world with more honour, | 
and certainly with greater ſafety; but his want 
of diſcernment and retolution, rendered him | 
incapable of extricating h.mſelf out of thoſe | 
difficulties, in which his elevated rank, and 
dangerous office involved him. 


| religious nature, 
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Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old ſoldier, and Sir 
Miles Partridge, were hanged ; and Sir Mi- 
chael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas Arundel, be- 
headed, as the duke's confederates. They all 
declared, in their laſt moments, that they had 
never done any thing to the prejudice of their 
King and country. 

The day after the execution of Somerſet, 
the king convoked a parliament, in which ſe- 
veral laws were enacted, both of a civil and 
The new liturgy was autho- 
rized, and ordered to be uſed in all the 
churches ; and ſevere penalties were denounced 
againſt thoſe, who abſented themſelves from 
public worſhip. A law was enacted againſt 


| uſury ; that is, againſt taking any intereſt for 


money z but being found prejudicial to com- 
merce, it was afterwards annulled in the reign 
of Elizabeth. = 
A bill was brought by the miniſtry, into 
the houſe of lords, reviving thoſe ſevere ſta- 
tutes of treaſon, which had been repealed in 
the commencement of this reign ; and though 
theſe laws principally affected the peers, they 
paſſed the bill, with only one diſſenting voice. 
In the fame ſeſſion, the duke of Northum-: 
berland attempted to deſtroy Tonſtall, biſhop 


1 of Durham, a prelate of great learning and 


probity, by a bill of attainder, on pretence of 
his having concealed a conſpiracy againſt the 
king; but the commons rejected the bill, be- 
cauſe the deſign was to condemn the biſhop, 
without being confronted by his accuſers. The 
avaricious, as well as ambitious duke, aimed 
at the dignity, and revenue of the palatine of 
Durham, which was annexed to the bifnopric z- 
but perceiving that there was not a ſufficient 
number of his creatures in this parliament, he 
took care that it ſhould be diffolved, and ano- 


ther convoked for the enſuing year. 


In the mean time, he continued to wreak 
his vengeance on the adherents of the late 
duke of Somerſet, He commenced a rigo-- 
rous inquiſition, about the lands formerly ap- 
pertaining to the chanterics, which had been 
given away during the adminiſtration of 
that nobleman; and ſome of the new pro- 


prietors were condemned in heavy Hues, while 
others 
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which he foreſaw would undergo a reverſion 


=D N 


In the courſe of this year, the company of 
German merchants, known by the name of 
the, Steel-yard, was ſuppreſſed for monopo- 
lizing the expartation of the woollen manu- 
facture; and a plan was formed, for con- 
verting Hull and Southampton into free ports; 
but it proved abortive. 

A. D. 1553. Northumberland exerted 
himſelf with to much induſtry and ſucceſs, 


and employed ſo many corrupt and unjuſtifia- | 
ble methods in the election of members, that 


when the parliament met, he found the com- 
mons as obſequious to his will, and as ready 
to concur in all his meaſures, as he could have. 


poſlibly wiſhed. 


Tonſtall having been deprived of his bi- 
ſhopric, in a very illegal manner ; the regali- 
ties of the ſez, comprehending the juriſdic- 
tion of a count palatine, were beſtowed by 
the king on Northumberland. Having exe- 
cuted his deſigns, with this tool of a parlia- 


ment during the ſeſſion of a month, Nor- 


thumberland cauſed it to be diſſolved, and 
applied himſelf to other meaſures for the gra- 
Ufication of his towering ambition. 

The king, on his recovery from the ſmall- 
pox, had made a tour through ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, and it was ſuppoſed, that in 
this progreſs he had inflamed his blood with 
too violent exerciſe; for he was ſeized with a 
cough, which proved obſtinate, and could 


neither be removed by regimen or medicines, 
This diforder ſoon degenerated into a con- 


firmed conſumption, and many people did 
not ſcruple to infinuate, that Northumberland 
had tampered with his conſtitution. Edward, 
ſenſible of his approaching diſſolution, mani- 
felted great concern for the ſtate of religion, 


in the reign of Mary his ſucceſſor. The art- 


ful Northumberland, availing himſelf of this 


circumſtance, inſinuated to him the ſcenes of 
perſecution, that would neceſſarily reſult from 
a Popiſh ſucceſſion, in order to pave the way 
tor, Edward's annulling the right of Mary. 
When the phyſicians deſpaired of the king's 
life, he was committed to the care of an ob- 
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others appeaſed him with large ſums of | 
money. ; 


ſcure woman, who engaged in a ſhort time to 
reſtore. hin to his former health; but this pro- 
miſe ſhe performed, with much the ſame fide. 
lity, as our modera quacks. In the mean 
time, the duke, who ſaw no hopes of his re. 
covery, determined to finiſh the marriage be. 
tween his fourth ſon, lord Guildford Dudley, 
and the lady Jane Gray, eldeſt daughter of 
the new duke of Suffolk and Frances Brandon, 
mentioned in the late king's will, as next in 
ſucceſſion to his own daughters. 

This alliance being compleated, the duke 
determined to embrace the firſt opportunity 
of executing the main part of his deſign. Ac. 
cordingly, on the king's lamenting the aver. 
ſion of his ſiſter to the reformed religion, he 
obſerved, that the only effectual method of 
obviating the miſeries which threatened Eng- 
land, was to exclude the princeſs Mary from 
the ſucceſſion, and transfer the crown to lad 
Jane Gray. He repreſented alſo, that ſhould 
Elizabeth ſucceed to the throne ; murmur 
would ariſe from the conſideration of her ille- 
gitimacy, as Henry's marriage with her mo- 
ther, had been declared invalid by act of par- 
liament, as well as that with the mother of 
Mary. | 

Edward, whoſe moſt. prevailing motive, 
was regard for the reformed religion, ap- 
proved the expedient, and accordingly ordered 
three judges to draw up an inſtrument of con- 
veyance, transferring the crown to lady J ane, 
upon the death of king Edward. They at 
firſt refuſed compliance; however, wrought 
on by the threats and promiſes of the power- 
ful duke, they at length obeyed, and the deed 
was ſigned by all the judges (except Sir James 
Hales) and the members of the privy council 
in general. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the king's diſ- 
order had increaſed daily, and at length re- 
moved him from this tranſitory ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, on the ſixth of July, in the ſixteenth 
year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. 
This Foung prince poſſeſſed all the qualities 
both natural and acquired, that could attract 
the admiration of the world, or recommend 


him to the affection of his ſubjects. 
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We think it incumbent on us, before we 
cloſe this reign to reſcue the honour of this 
young prince, from that oblivion in which, 
through the negligence of moſt Engliſh hiſ- 
torians, it ſeems ready to fink 3 by recording, 
that he founded and inſtituted Chriſt's Hoſ- 
pital, for the maintenance and education of a 
certain number of orphan children, deſcended 
from freemen of the city of London; which 
is a ſtanding memento of his benevolence, as 


well as an eſtabliſhment of infinite utility to | 


ſociety. 

His perſon was elegant, his diſpoſition af- 
fable and humane, and his mind cultivated by 
extenſive learning. Though he attained not 
to ſeventeen years of age, he is ſaid to have 


| 


been verſed in the Greek, Latin, French, 
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Italian, and Spaniſh languages, toget her with 
the ſciences of logic, muſic, and natural phi- 
loſophy. Notwithſtanding theſe amiable ac- 
compliſhments z a youth of his tender years 


can hardly be ſaid to have any public cha- 


racter; as every part of his political conduct 
was influenced by thoſe, who happened to be 
at the head of the council, both of whom were 
devoted, not to the ſervice of their country, 
but their ſordid ſelves, 


duct would in all human probability have re- 
dounded to his honour, and- the happineſs of 
his ſubjects; with juſtice therefore might they 
lament, that ſo fair a ſun ſhould ſet, before it 
reached its meridian glory, 


M A A * 


A. D. HE duke of Northumberland, 
1553. conſcious of his own unpopula- 
rity, and ſenſible of the oppoſition he had 
reaſon to expect, artfully concealed the king's 
death, hoping to fecure the perſon of theprinceſs 
Mary, who had been deſired by the council, 
to viſit her brother in his lanquiſhing ſtate. 

In conſequence of this deſire, ſhe had ad- 
vanced within eighteen miles of London, 
when ſhe received a private meſſage from the 
earl of Arundel, informing her of her bro- 
ther's death, and the deſigns which were 
formed againſt her. Alarmed at this intelli- 
gence, ſhe retired immediately to Framling- 


ham in Suffolk, where ſhe intended to em- 


bark and retire to Flanders, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
find it impoſſible to maintain her right of 


ſucceſſion, 2 
She then ſent circular letters to the nobility 


and gentry, reminding them of her right, and 
No. 29. : 


| 


commanding them to proclaim her without de- 


lay. Northumberland, finding he could no 
longer diſſemble, repaired to Sion-houſe, at- 
tended by the duke of Suffolk, the earl of 
Pembroke, and others of the nobility, to in- 
timate to lady Jane Gray her acceſſion to the 
throne, by virtue of an act of conveyance. 
This lady, who was endowed with a re- 
finement of ſentiment and juſt notion of 
things, had never entertained an aſpiring or 
ambitious hope, and the news affected her 
with the utmoſt concern, She ſhed a flood 
of tears, and appeared inconſolable; but at 
length they extorted her conſent, and the next 
day conveyed her to the Tower, according to 
the cuſtom which then prevailed, of the Eng- 
liſh monarchs paſſing a few days after their 
acceſſion in that place. On the tenth of July, 
ſhe was proclaimed in London, and the peo- 
ple were ſo aſtoniſhed, that they expreſſed 
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Had his life been protracted, his regal con- 
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no joy or exultation. They could not 
conceive the reaſon of the excluſion of 
Henry's two daughters, and were mortally 
averſe to Northumberland, as the deſtruc- 
tive. foe of their favourite Somerſet. . - 
This odium was increaſed, by the behavi- 
our of the duke, who ordered a vulgar per- 


ſon; who had uttered ſome ſarcaſtic expreſ- 


ſions relative to the ſucceſſion, to be deprived 
of his ears, and expoſed on the pillory, for 
his infolence. Nor was Northumberland ig- 
norant of . having incurred the odium of the 

ople, and even of the great. He had al- 
embled an army in the neighbourhood of 
London, but ſuſpefting the cabals of the 
courtiers and counſellors, whoſe compliance 
he knew, was the meer effect of fear or po- 
licy ; he determined to remain with the lady 
Jane, and entruſt Suffolk with the command 
of the forces. But the lady inſiſted upon his 
taking the command on himſelf z he there- 
fore ſet out for the army at Newmarket, at- 
tended by his ſon, the earl of Warwick, the 
marquis of Northampton, the earl of Hun- 
tingdon, and the lord Gray of Wilton, and 


ſoon found himſelf at the head of eight thou- 


ſand men, with whom he advanced to Bury. 
In the mean time, Mary was joined by John 
Bouchier, earl of Bath, Henry Radcliff, earl 
of Suſſex, Sir Henry Bedingfield, Sir William 
Drury, and the lord Thomas Howard, ſon to 
the duke of Norfolk. | 

Theſe friends being informed that the duke 
of Northumberland was in full march againſt 
them, adviſed the princeſs to retire into ano- 
ther country, But this advice was needleſs, 
for Northumberland, inſtead of marching 
againſt the enemy, loitered away ſeveral days 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and 
wrote in the moſt preſſing terms to the coun- 
cil, for a reinforcement, 

Accordingly, they offered advantageous 
terms to every volunteer who would inliſt in 
the ſervice, but as the duke was generally de- 
teſted, very few would engage; while the 
people flocked to the banners of Mary, and 
maintained themſelves at their own expence 
ſo that in a ſhort time, her army amounted to 
forty thouſand men. 


hs 
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The earls of Arundel and Pembroke, who 
were ſtill detained in the Tower, took occa- 
ſion from the duke's importunity to propoſe, 
that as the French ambaſſador refuſed to enter 
the Tower, they ſhould meet him at Bay- 
nard's caſtle, where they might confer with 
him, on the meaſures neceſſary for the im- 
portation of a body of troops, raiſed by the 
duke for queen Jane's ſervice, {fs 


Having thus found means to quit the 


Tower, they invited all the noblemen about 


London, who were thought well affected to 


Mary, to a conference, in which Arundel ex- 
patiated on the cruelty and injuſtice of Nor- 


thumberland, and affirmed, that the only way 


to retaliate his inſolent behaviour, was to re- 
turn to that duty and allegiance, which they 
owed to their lawful ſovereign. This mo— 
tion was ſeconded by Pembroke, who laying 
his hand on his ſword, ſwore he was ready to 
anſwer any man, who denied the right of 
princeſs Mary. They ſent for the mayor and 
aldermen of London, and informed them of 
the reſolution which had been taken ; then 
mounting their horſes, they rode to the croſs 
in Cheapſide, where Mary was proclaimed 
queen of England, amidſt the acclamations 
of the people. | 

Lady Jane reſigned the pageant ſcepter, 
with marks of real ſatisfaction, and retired 
with her mother to their family ſeat, Meſ- 
ſengers were immediately diſpatched to 
Northumberland, with orders to diſband his 
forces and ſubmit to his lawful ſovereign ; but 
he had already diſmiſſed the ſmall body which 
remained after an almoſt general deſertion. 
Mary received the warmeſt expreſſions of 


loyalty and attachment from the people of all 


Le 


the different counties, through which ſhe 
aſſed in her way. to London, and ſhe was met 
by her ſiſter Elizabeth, at the head of a thou- 
ſand horſe, which that princeſs had raiſed to 
defend their joint title againſt the uſurper. 
Next day Northumberland was arreſted by 
the earl of Arundel, at whoſe feet he fell on 


his knees, and begged his protection in the 


moſt abject terms. His three ſons, the lord 
Warwick, Ambroſe and Henry Dudley, Sir 


Anthony Dudley his brother, the marquis of 


Northampton, 
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Northampton, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir and the Catholic biſhops encouraged to reſtore 
John Gates, ſhared the fame fate, and were 
committed to the tower” Soon after the duke 
of Suffolk, lady Jane Gray, and lord Guil- |queen's title with ſo much reſolution, was fined 
ford Dudley, were taken into cuſtody. Mary, |a thouſand pounds, for having directed the 
deſirous of rendering herſelf popular by an | magiſtrates of Kent to conform to the laws of 
affected clemency, indulged moſt of them Edward, which had not been repealed. 

with a pardon ; but the heinouſneſs of Nor-] Peter Martyr, profeſſor of Theology at Ox- 
thumberland's offence, could not ad mit of ſuch | ford, fuffered ſo many inſults from the enemies 
an inſtance of lenity. When brought to his [of the reformation, that he was obliged to 
trial, he deſired to propoſe two queſtions to |take refuge in archbiſhop Cranmer's houſe ; 
the jury, whether a man could be guilty of | though that prelate was in no condition to pro- 
treaſon, for obeying orders given by the coun- |te&t himſelf ; the court having already doomed 
eil under the great ſeal? and whether thoſe | him to deſtruction. The inſolent and bigotted 
who were equally culpable could act as his | Bonner, not only attempted to ridicule him by 
judges? Being told, that the great ſeal of an |indecent” ribaldry, but to ruin his character, 
uſurper was no warrant; and that perſons | propagated a report, that he had ſubmitted to 


againſt whom there was nothing upon record, | the queen, and offered publickly to recant his 


were reputed in law, capable of fitting on errors. + + | 


any trial; he acquieſced and pleaded guilty. | The archbiſhop, in order to wipe off this 


He confeſſed on the ſcaffold, that he had | calumny, drew up a confeſſion of his faith, 
ways been a Reman Catholic in his which he offered, with the queen's permiſſion, 
heart, and expreſſed great compunction of | to defend in public. On account of this writ- 


mind for having plundered the effects of | ing, which was publiſhed without his ænow- 


the church, and eſpecially as he was rendered | ledge, he was ſummoned to the Star-chamber, 
incapable of making reltitution. Gates and | where he acknowledged himſelf the author of 
Palmer were executed with him, but the | the paper, and was for that day diſmiſſed. 
reſt were reprieved, and afterwards pardoned. | Some of the council adviſed the queen to treat 

Mary, having thus conquered all oppoſi- him with lenity; and as he had been remark- 
tion in her way to the crown, openly avowed able for his moderation, it was to him ſhe was 
the Romiſh religion; though ſhe declared in | chiefly indebted for that indulgence ſhe enjoyed 
council, that ſhe would not force the con- | during the reign of her father. But the un- 
ſciences of her ſubje&ts, She then iſſued a | grateful queen declared, ſhe remembered no- 
proclamation, profeſſing the faith in which ſhe thing of Cranmer, but his having pronounced 
had been educated z but promiſed no perſon | her mother's divorce, and promoted the re- 
ſhould be puniſhed for religion, till it was formation. He was ſummoned to appear be- 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament. In the mean fore the council, together with old Latimer, 
time ſhe prohibited all unlawful aſſemblies, the latter was ſent immediately to the Tower, 
and all perſons were injoined to obtain a and the former followed the next day on pre- 
licence for preaching. She declared no man , tence of having publiſhed ſeveral ſeditious 
ſhould be puniſhed tor the late rebellion, with- | libels. | 8 | 
out her expreſs order, but ſhe would puniſh Several other preachers were alſo impriſoned 
ſeverely all thoſe who ſhould promote ſuch per- at the ſame time: Peter Martyr, John Laſco, 


nicious deſigns for the future. and all foreign proteſtants who had taken re- 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtall, Day, Heath, | fuge in England, were allowed to quit the 


and Voiſey, were reſtored to their reſpective kingdom in peace, and a conſiderable number 


ſees. Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, and of Engliſh, who profeſſed the reformed reli- 
Coverdale of Exeter, with ſeveral other Pro- gion, foreſeeing the. perſecution, withdrew 


teſtant divines, were committed to priſon ; | into foreign countries. On the fuſt day of 
| October, 
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wu maſs, though repugnant to the - preſent. 
laws. Judge Hales, who had defended the 


| 


\\ 


4 
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ſame time publiſhed- an , amneſty, from the 


benefit of which, however, all thoſe who had 
been arreſted before the month of September, 


and many others were nominally excluded. 

| The next care of the miniſtry, was to pack 
a parliament that ſhould be wholly 'at their 
devotion ; and ſuch ſcandalous methods were 


uſed for this purpoſe, that though the pro- | her kingdom to the holy ſee : and ſhe requeſt. 
teſtants were far more numerous than the | ed that cardinal Pole might be appointed legate 


| in England, the houſe of commons 
was almoſt filled with the latter. In the up- 
houſe the queen had a great majority; 
even the greateſt part of thoſe noblemen. 
who had rejected the papal authority in the 
late reign, now infamouſly conformed to the 
doctrines of the court, from motives of in- 
tereſt or ambition. Many of the proteſtant 
biſhops were impriſoned and depoſed ; and 
Taylor of Lincoln was expel 
peers on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, for refuſ- 
ing to kneel at the maſs. 1 

The only ſtatutes enacted in this ſhort 
ſeſſion, were an act to limit all treaſons to the 
caſes ſpecified in a former act on the ſame 
ſubject, in the reign of Edward III. and 
another to repeal the act of attainder, ow 
againſt the marchioneſs of Exeter, whoſe ſon, 


the earl of Devonſhire, was now re-eſtabliſhed: 
On the en- 


in all the honours of his family. 
ſuing ſeſſion in the month of October, an act 
paſſed for reverſing the ſentence of divorce, 
between Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arra- 
gon, and for repealing all the ſtatutes, by 


which that ſentence had been confirmed, By propoſal with the utmoſt alacrity. 


this act the princeſs Elizabeth was again de- 
clared illegitimate, and Mary, having no 
2 occaſion for her aſſiſtance, treated her 
with i 
for aboliſhing all laws which Edward had 
made touching religion, and prohibiting all 
forms of worſhip, except that uſed at the end 
of Henry's reign. Another ſtatute annexed 
rigorous penalties, to the abuſe of? eccleſi- 
aftics, the prophanation of the Euchariſt, 
and pulling down the crucifixes or images. 
The parliament then renewed an act of the 
late reign, making it felony for twelve perſons, 


led the houſe of 


4 
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October, Mary was crowned by the hands of 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, and at the 


or any greater 
view of changing the eſtabliſned religion; and 
led che. act of attainder which had paſſed 
againſt the duke of Norfolk. | 
Upon the death of Edward, cardinal Bran. 
dini, the pope's legate at Bruſſels, had ſent 
an agent, whoſe name was Commendoni, to 
ſound the inclinations of Mary, who acquaint- 
ed him with her deſire of uniting herſelf and 


to accompliſh that pious purpoſe. The nomi- 
nation of Pole to this office, was equally dif. 
agreeable to the emperor and biſhop Gardiner, 
Charles, who by his tyrannical behaviour had 
excited the reſentment of all the Proteſtant 
princes in Germany, being deſirous of ſtrength- 
ening his intereſt by a match he had projected 
between his ſon Philip and the queen of Eng- 
land, was apprehenſive of the ſcheme miſcar- 
rying by the interpoſition of Pole, whom, it 
was reported, Mary intended to take for her 
huſband. | 

Gardiner apprehended that this legate would 
ſtep between him and the ſee of Canterbury, 
as well as deſtroy his influence at court. He 
therefore endeavoured to ruin that cardinal in 
the opinion of the queen, by inſinuating, that 
his furious zeal would defeat her intentions, in 
favour of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The emperor diſpatched an ambaſſador, to 
communicate his deſign to Mary, who, pleaſ- 
ed with the ſupport of ſo powerful an alliance, 
and deſirous of uniting herſelf more intimate- 
ly with her mother's family, embraced oy 
This 
match was ſtrongly recommended by Norfolk, 
Arundel, Paget, and Gardiner; the latter of 
whom, aſſured both the queen and the em- 


ndignity and cruelty. An act alſo paſſed | peror, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſtop 


all farther innovations in religion, till the 
marriage ſhould be conſummated. 

Mean while the negotiation for the mar- 
riage was conducted with equal diligence and 


ſurprized, at her deſire of contracting a fo- 
reign alliance, and ſent a committee to re- 
monſtrate in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt ſuch 


| 


a dangerous 


number, to aſſemble with 3 


ſucceſs; but the commons being informed of 
the intended match, were equally enraged and 
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a dangerous and imprudent ſtep. Mary, who | tended by his brothers the lords Thomas and 
was naturally obſtinate, perſiſted in her re- | Leonard Gray, and attempted to raiſe the peo- 
ſolution; and to prevent any farther addreſſes | ple in the counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, 
of the like nature, diſſolved the parliament. - | where his chief intereſt lay; but he was ſo 
A. D. 1554. In the beginning of the year | hotly purſued by the earl of Huntingdon, at 
Charles ſent over the count of Egmont, at | the head of three hundred horſe, that he was 
the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, to adjuſt the | obliged to diſmiſs his followers, and being; 
marriage articles; and Gardiner was appoint- | diſcovered in his retreat, was ſeized and con- 
ed to act in behalf of the queen. The treaty | ducted to London, Wyat's attempt was at 
was at length concluded on the following | firſt more ſucceſsful, and ſeemed to threaten. 
terms : That though Philip ſhould enjoy the | more fatal conſequences, 
title of king; the adminiſtration ſhould be | Having publiſhed a declaration at Maid- 


if- jodged in the hands of the queen; that no | ſtone, in Kent, againſt the queen's unjuſt 
er. foreigner ſhould be capaple of holding any | proceedings, and evil counſellots, together, 
ad dignified poſt in the kingdom; that no change | with their danger of being enſlaved by a 
int ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, cuſtoms, | Spaniard, the people flocked to his ſtandard 
h- and privileges; that Philip ſhould not carry | in. great numbers. The duke of Norfolk, 
ed the queen abroad, without her conſent, or | with Sir Henry Jernegan, was detached againſt, 
g any of her children, without the conſent of | him, at the head of the queen's guards, rein- 
ir- the nobility; that her jointure thould amount forced with five hundred Londoners, com- 
it to ſixty thouſand pounds a year; that the | manded by one Bret; and. they overtook the 
er male iſſue of this marriage, ſhould enjoy | rebels at Rocheſter, where they had. fixed 

England, together with Burgundy and the Low | their head-quarters.. 
Id Countries; and that if Don Carlos, Philip's | Upon Norfolk's approach, Sir George Har- 
Ys ſon by his former marriage, ſhould die, and his | per pretended. to delert from the malecontent 
Te line become extinct, the queen's iſſue, whe- | party ; but having previoully ſecured the in- 
in ther male or female, ſhould ſucceed to Spain, | tereſt of Bret, theſe two perſons repreſented: 
at Sicily, Milan, and all the other dominions of | the deſigns of the court in ſuch odious colours, 
in Philip. This marriage was univerſally diſ-] that the Whole body of Londoners went over 

liked by the people, who were perſuaded Philip to Wyat, declaring they would not aſſiſt in 
0 would attempt to introduce into England, | enſlaving their country. Wyat, encouraged: 
l arbitrary maxims of the Spaniſh government. | by this reinforcement, and relying on the fa- 
A Complaints being diffuſed through the na- | vour of the people, eſpecially of the London- 
- tion, ſome perſons, more factious than the |ers, who were mollly Proteſtants, reſolved to 
e Teſt, believing it was eaſier to prevent than | proceed in this enterprize; and accordingly 
1s remedy evils,determined to take up arms, and | led his troops to Southwark, where he de- 
5 vigorouſly oppoſe the queen's marriage with | manded of the queen, that ſhe ſnould put him 
f Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat, engaged to arm | in poſſeſſion of the Tower, deliver four coun- 
= the men of Kent; Sir Peter Carew undertook | ſellurs as hoſtages, and, in order to inſure the 
p to aſſemble the inhabitants of Devonſhire ; [liberty of the nation, immediately to. eſpouſe 
e and they perſuaded the duke of Suffolk, by |an Engliſnman. Finding the bridge barri- 


the hopes of reſtoring the lady Jane to the cadoed againſt him, and that the city was 
- throne, to attempt to raiſe the Midland coun- |over-awed by the regular troops, he marched: 
4 ties. Carew, prompted. either by his impe- | up to Kingſton, where he croſſed. the river 
f tuoſity, or apprehenſions. roſe in arms before | with four thouſand men, hoping to animate 
10 the day appointed; but his troops were ſoon | his friends, who had promiſed to declare in 
1 
$ 


„ „ we its * 


diſperſed by the earl of Bedford, and he him- | his favour. | | 
ſelf was forced to take refuge in France. Suf- | He had imprudently ſpent ſo much, time & 
folk, informed of the fate of this confederate, | Southwark, to. no purpoſe, that his popu- 


and dreading an arreſt, quitted. the town, at- ns Me to decay; and on ee 
718 Weſtminſter: 
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Weſtminſter . - agjn his followers, 
fmding that no perſen of importannce 
eſpouſed his cauſe, gradually diſperſed, and he 
was at length ſeized near J emple- bar, by Sir 
Maurice Berkley, FI 

About ſeventy perfons ſuffered for this re- 
bellion z and four hundred falling on their 
knees, obtained pardon, and were diſmiſſed, 
Wy at was condemned and executed; and as 
* had been reported, that at his trial, he had 
impeached the lady Ehzabeth, and the earl of 
Devonſhire, he ſolemnly declared before the 
whole people, that they had no concern in 
the rebellion. OT TLC | 
Mary, defirous of effefting the ruin of her 
fiſter, reſolved to embrace the opportunity of 
this rebellion to accompliſh her wicked n, 
and hoping to involve that princeſs in ſome 
appearance of guilt, ſhe cauſed her to be 
conducted to London under a ſtrong guard, 
there to be impriſoned, and ſtrictly examined 
by the council. 5 

In order to ſend her out of the kingdom, 
as her firft fcheme proved abortive, a marriage 
was projected between her and the duke of 
Savoy z and when ſhe refuſed to agree to the 
match, ſhe was again confined under a ſtrong 
guard at Woodſtock, 

The earl of Devonſhire, though equally 
innocent, was committed priſoner to Fother- 
ingay-caftle. A meſſage was then ſent to the 
lady Jane, defiring her to prepare for imme- 
diate death, a doom ſhe had long expected, 
and therefore heard it without much perturba- 
tion, The bigotted queen, under pretence 
of compaſſion for her ſoul, ſent her two di- 
vines, who hat raſſed her with difputations, in- 
ftead of adminiftering any real comfort. 

The lady Jane, with theſe ſad and mourn- 
ful circumſtances, had preſence of mind not 
only to defend her religion with ſound argu- 


ment, but alſo to write a letter to her ſiſter |: 


Catharine in the Greek language, in which, 
beſides ſending her a copy of the New Teſta- 
ment in that tongue, ſhe exhoerted her to 
maintain an unſhaken -perſeverance, in the 
profeſſion ſhe had avowed. It had been pro- 
poſed to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together, on the ſame ſeaffold, but 
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the council, to prevent any clamours that ſuch 
a ſcene might incite among the people, gave 
orders that lord Guilford ſhould be beheaded 


within the verge of the Tower. 

She viewed her huſband as he went to exe- 
cution, and even ſaw his headlefs trunk brought 
back in a cart, to be interred in the chapel. 
In about two hours after his execution, ſhe 
herſelf ſuffered on a ſcaffold within the for. 
treſs, leaſt her fate ſhould excite dangerous 
commotions among the people. The lieu- 
tenant of the Tower intreating ſhe would® 
favour him with ſome memorial, ſhe gave 
him her table book, in which ſhe had written 
three ſhort ſentences, in the Greek, Latin, and 
Englifh languages, declaring her own inno- 
cence. When brought to the ſcaffold, ſhe 
turned to the ſpectators, moſt of whom were 
diſſolved in tears, and obſerved, that inno- 
cence was no excuſe for facts that tended to 
the prejudice of the public. Having ſpent 
ſome time in devotion, ſhe cauſed herſelf to 
be difrobed by her women, and with great 
compoſure ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke. At 
the time of her death, ſhe had not fully attain- 
ed the ſeventeenth year of her age. Soon 
after the duke of Suffolk received ſentence of 
death, and was beheaded on Tower-hill. 

"The queen now ordered the chancellor to 
purge the church of eccleſiaſtics; and the 
archbiſhop of York, with the biſhops of St. 
David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol were depoſed, 
becauſe they had not lived in ceiibacy ; thoſe 
of Lincoln, Glouceſter, and Hereford, met 
with the ſame fate, on pretence that they had 
inculcated erroneous doctrines. Two thirds 
of the inferior clergy were deprived of their 


| | benefices, on account of their being married; 


and the maſs was re-eſtabliſhed in all churches, 
together with the liturgy uſed in the latter 
part of Henry's reign. | 

The queen's long deſired marriage now ap- 

oached, when ſhe received the grateful news 
that prince Philip was landed at Southamp- 
ton. In a few days after his arrival, the 
nuptails were ſolemnized at Weſtminſter, and 
the queen with her new ſpouſe made a pom- 


pous entry into London. Philip was a prince 
of profound diſſimulation, and maintained a 


| reſerve, 
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money, many per 


adhered to the opinion of Gardiner, ho de- 


reſerve, very diſguſting to the Engbiſh; but 
as he brought with him an immenſe ſum of 


marriage. | s ; 
In order to acquire popularity, he inter- 
ceded in behalf of the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
ſome others whom Gardiner had devoted to 
deſtruction; and by his mediation, that prin- 
ceſs, the archbiſhop of York, and ten knights 
were pardoned, Soon after, cardinal Pole ar- 
rived in England, as the pope's legate, the 
parliament having repealed the a&, by which 
that prelate bad been condemned in the reign 
of Henry VIII. On his arrival in London, 
he was introduced to the king and queen ; and 


he earneſtly exhorted the parliament to recon- | 


cile themſelves and the kingdom to the holy 
ſee, from which they had been fo long un- 
happily divided. 

he parliament approved the propoſal, with 
which the legate being imformed, he repaired 
to the houſe of peers, and after having ex- 
patiated on the pope's tender affection for the 
people of England, preſcribing by way. of 
penance; that they ſhould aboliſh all the laws 
enacted againſt the papal authority. He then, 
in the name of his holineſs, abſolved them 
from all the cenſures that had been paſſed 
inſt them, and admitted them into the 
boſom of the church. The parliament, in 
conſequence of this indulgence, enacted a 
ſtatute, re-eſtabliſhing the papal juriſdiction 
in England; but under this reſtriction, that 
alienations of church lands ſhould be autho- 
rized; and that the poſſeſſions of them ſhould 
not be ſubje& to any cenſure, or proſecution 
on that account. They alſo paſſed a law, 
importing, that whoſoever ſhould atrack any 
flor of church lands, on pretence of 
eccleſiaſtical right, ſhould be ſubject to the 

alties in the ſtatute of premunire. 
The ſtatutes exacted againſt heretics were 
now revived ; and cardinal Pole, who was 
a man of ſome moderation, adviſed in coun- 
cil, that perſecution ſhould be avoided, and 
the morals of the clergy reformed ; the queen 


clared for the rigorous proſecution of noncon- 
formii s. She left to Pole the care of re- 
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ſons were reconciled to the 
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forming the clergy, but committed the charge 
of extirpating hereſy to Gardiner. 255 

A. D. 1555. That arrogant prieſt had 
now almoſt attained the ſummit of his wiſhes. 
He preſided in the court. of chancery, and at 
the council-board, and therefore thought te 
 aggrandize his fame, by compelling the Pro- 
teſtants to renounce their new adopted princi- 
ples, and acknowledge the papal ſupremacy.” 
He began the perſecution with Hooper, who 
had been biſhop of Glouceſter, and one 
Rogers, a very popular Proteſtant preacher. 
Theſe divines were condemned for hereſy, and 
being delivered over to the ſecular arm, Ro- 

rs was burned in Smithfield, where he ſuf- 
ered with great conſtancy and reſolution. 

Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, was ſent 
down to his dioceſe, and aſter having rejected 
a pardon on terms of recantation, he was 
brought to the ſtake, where he reſigned him- 
ſelf to his cruel fate with amazing fortitude. 
Dr. Taylor, vicar of Hadley, an old divine, 
was burned in that place, amidſt his friends 
and pariſhioners, When he was brought to 
the ſtake, an hegan to hirangue the bye- 
ſtanders, a ruffian ſtruct him on the head. He 
was then placed in a barrel of pitch, and one 
of the ſpectators, throwing a faggot at the 
venerable old man, wounded him fo ſeverely, 
that his whole viſage was beſmeared with 
blood, but his only reply was, O friend! 
„ have harm enough, why ſhouldſt thou 
„ increaſe it When he had repeated a 
pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtruck 
him on the mouth, bidding him ſpeak Latin ; 
and while he was employed in pious ejacula- 
tions, another cleft his head in ſueh a manner, 
that his brains came out, and he expired. 

Gardiner, who vainly imagined that a few 
examples would frighten the reformers into a 
compliance, finding the work grow daily up- 
on him, devolved the odious taſk on Bonner, 
biſhop of London, a monſter of barbarity, 
who took pleaſure in the torments of the un- 
happy ſufferers. He ſometimes whipped the 
— + len with his own hands, till he was tired 
with the violence of the exerciſe ; he tore out 
the beard of a poor mechanic, who refuſed ro 
change his religion; and in order to give him 
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ſpecimen of burning, tortured him with the 
flame of a taper, until the veins burſt, and 
the ſine vs were conſumed. EA 

Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, was burned 
in his own dioceſe, though he appealed to 
cardinal Pole, who deteſted this religious butch- 
ery. Every perſon of humanity, whatever 


might be his tenets,” was ſhocked at theſe bar-' 
barities ; the Romiſh biſhops themſelves were 


4 


bo 


aſhamed of them, and publickly exclaimed. 


againſt the perſecution ; ſo that the odium fell 
on the king and queen, particularly on the 
former, who was a foreigner, and had been 
educated in a country ſubject to the inqui- 
ſition. | 
Philip being informed of this calumny, and. 
the opinion ot the Engliſh, juſtified himſelf 
by the mouth of Alphonſo his confeſſor, who 
in the preſence of the whole court, charged the 
biſhops with theſe crueltics, againſt which the 
nation ſo juſtly exclaimed ; and at the ſame 
time defired them to produce one paſſage of 
ſcripture, authoriſing them to maſſacre people 
merely for matters of faitin. 
The audience heard with aſtoniſnment, a 
Spaniard condemning perſecution; and the 
biſhops Gardiner and Bonner, were ſo con- 
founded, that their infernal rage ſuſpended for 
a ſhort time, but afterwards burſt out with 
freſh fury. About this, time Philip interceded 
for the princeſs Elizabeth, and obtained her 
enlargement. The council being informed 
that the juſtices of Norfolk favoured the pro- 
reſtants, ſent them orders to change their be- 
haviour, and maintain ſpies on thoſe of the 
reformed religion. TP 
This proceeding favoured ſo much of the 
inquiſition, that it was generally imputed to 
the Spaniards, againſt whom the people con- 
ceived an implacable hatred. The ſeverities 
already practiſed, excited ſuch murmurs, that 
Bonner abated his cruelty, and diſmiſſed ſe- 
veral, who were ſent to him accuſed of hereſy, 
till at length the queen and her conſort, ex- 
horted him to obey the dictates of his duty. 
Thus animated, the brutal prieſt renewed 
the perſecution with redoubled violence; and 
numbers were daily diagged to. the. ſtake. 


Several perſons ſuffered at Canterbury, and | during the courſe of his proſperity, 
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other places, and among the reſt, Margaret 
Polly, the firſt female martyr in Mary's reign, 
In the month of October, Ridley, formerly 
biſhop of London, and Latimer, of Worcel. 
ter, two prelates eminent for their piety and 
learning, periſhed together in the flames at 
Oxford, and encouraged each other by their 
mutual exhorta tions. 

They bore their fate with . admirable con- 


. 


ſtancy and courage, and were two of the beſt 
men who had hitherto ſuffered in England for 
religion. Gardiner did not long ſurvive theſe 
honeſt divines, being ſeized ſoon after with a 
ſuppreſſion, of urine, which in leſs than a week 
brought him to his grave. Thus died an in- 
human wretch, who infamouſly proſtituted 
the ſacred name of religion, to ſcreen the 
moſt infernal acts, that diabolical malice itſelf 
could ſuggeſt. 4 bel oi 
During the ſummer, the queen fondly ima- 
gined that ſne was ſeized with the pains of 
child - birth; but her hopes ſoon vaniſhed, on her 
bringing forth a ſubſtance called by phy ſicians 
Mola, to her unſpeakable grief, the aſtoniſh. 
ment of the court, and confuſion of Philip, 
who had flattered himſelf with the proſpect 
of uniting England and Spain, by the iſſue 
of this marriage. Chayrined at this diſappoint- 
ment, he retired -to Flanders, leaving his con- 
ſort in great perplexity. Soon after, Mary 
received a bull for erecting Ireland into a king- 
dom, and towards the cloſe of the year, Charles 
V. reſigned his dominions to his fon Philip. 
A. D. 1556. In the beginning of the year 
Bonner and Thirley, were ſent to Oxford to 
degrade Cranmer, and the former performed 
that melancholy office, with all the ſavage joy 
and triumph, that might be expected from his 
brutal diſpoſition. After the archbiſhop's con- 
demnation, perſons were employed to aſſail 
him 1n different ſhapes, in order to make him 
a proſelyte to their opinions. They accord- 
ingly repreſented to him the dignities and hon- 
ours, to which his character till gave him a 
claim, if he would deſerve them by a recanta- 
tion, and flattered him with the hopes of long 
enjoying thoſe powerful friends whom his hv- 
manity and beneficence had procured him, 
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Actuated by that love of life, which is 
attached to the human heart, and ſhocked 
at the cruel fate te which he was conſigned, 
he ſuffered the feelings of nature to over- 
come the dictates of conſcience; and ſub- 
ſcribed an abjuration, renouncing the doc- 
trines of Luther, and acknowledging the 
apal ſupremacy. 
Fry, whoſe 
cruelty, determined that this recantation 
ſhould not ſave his life, and ſent orders that 
he ſhould be commanded to own his errors 
in church, before the whole people, and that 
he ſhould from thence be immediately con- 
ducted to execution. Cranmer, whether ap- 
| prized of their cruel deſign, or conſcious 
of the guilt of his apoſtacy, ſurprized the 
audience, by a contrary declaration; renounc- 
ing the papal ſupremacy, and avowing his 
former principles. | 
From the church he was conducted to the 
ſtake, amidſt the ſhouts and inſults of the 
people, and bore their ſcorn, as well as the 
exquiſite torture of his puniſhment, with 
eat courage and reſolution. When the 
fre was kindled, he ſtretched forth his right 
hand to the flame, in which he held it until 
it was entirely conſumed, exclaiming from 
time to time, That unworthy: hand,“ but 
diſcovered no other ſign of uw or diſorder. 
Such was the unworthy fate of Thomas 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; a man 
of the moſt amiable character, alike eminent 
for his piety and learning, and poſleſſed of 
thoſe virtues, that endeared him to every 
honeſt man. Cardinal Pole, on the very day 
of his death, was promoted to the fee of 
Canterbury, in conſequence of. bulls he had 
already received from the pope at the queen's 
requeſt. = | 2052 
The perſecution now raged with incredible 
fury, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or 
condition, and ſcenes of the moſt horrid 
barbarity were daily acted. Within the com- 
paſs of this year, eighty five perſons, men, 
women, and children, the lame, the blind, 
and the ignorant, were put to death, for 


f 


fidy was equal to her 


denying the doctrines of purgatory, tranſub- 
ſtantiation, and other tenets, now exploded | 
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by the church of England. Theſe inſtances 
of more than ſavage cruelty, rouſed the 
indignation of all moderate people, and the 
ſurprizing reſolution of the martyrs, en- 
hanced the merit of the religion they pro- 
feſſed; while the frantic zeal of the perſe- 
cutors, tended to the eſtabliſhment of the 
ſubſequent reformation. 
A. D. 1557. During theſe tranſactions, 
Philip exaſperated at Henry of France, who 
had broken the truce, levied an army of 
fifty thouſand men, to a& in Picardy, and 
prevailed upon his conſort Mary to eſpouſe 
his quarrel, On the twentieth of May, he 
arrived himſelf in England, where eight 
thouſand men were ready to embark for the 
Low Countries; and the queen having ſent 
a herald to declare war againſt France, the 
troops embarked in June, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Pembroke, who joined 
the Spaniſh army commanded by the duke 
of Savoy; and Philip returned to Bruſſels. 
Soon after a conſiderable detachment of 
the French army was routed, and many 
officers of diſtinction taken priſoners. About 
the latter end of the year, Philip ſent infor- 
mation to Mary, that the court of France had 
projected a plan for the reduction of Calais, 
and offered to ſupply her with troops fir 
the defence of that fortreſs. The council 
conſidering this intimation, as a ſtratagem of 
Philip to gain poſſeſſion of Calais; the queen 
not only declined the offer, but neglected to 
put the place in a poſture of defence, not- 
withſtanding the importunate ſollicitations of 


lord Wentworth the governor, 


A. D. 1558. In the ſpring of this year, 
Calais was inveſted by the duke of Guile, 
who having ſtormed the forts of Newman 
bridge, and Riſbank, battered the town, and 
obliged the governor to ſurrender on the 
ſeventh day of the fiege. He no ſooner 
took poſſeſſion of the place, than he ex- 
pelled-all the Engliſh inhabitants; and then 
inveſted Guiſnes, where the lord Gray had 
command; but the garriſon conſiſting of 


eleven hundred men, were ſo diſcouraged 


by the loſs of Calais, that at the ſirſt attack, 
they retired to the citadel, and ſoon after 
7 H ſurrendered 
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ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. 
The caſtle of Hames, ſituated in a moraſs 
almoſt inacceſſible, might have made a vigo- 
rous reſiſtance ; but the garriſon fled. at the 
approach of the enemy, Thus in the ſpace 
of fifteen days, and in the winter ſeaſon, all 
that remained of the Engliſh conqueſts in 
France, was loſt by the ignorance and neglect 
of the queen and council. Murmurs and 
complaints now prevailed throughout the 
kingdom; the miniſtry could not attempt a 
vindication of their conduct, and the queen 
herſelf felt all the pangs of the moſt mortify- 
ing diſappointment. 

The parliament meeting on the twentieth . 
of January, granted a ſubſidy to the queen, 
as did the clergy another about the ſame. 
time. Some of the court party, propoſing 
an act for enforcing the queen's proclama- 
tions, one of the members of the houſe 
oppoſed it; alledging, that the queen by 
ſuch an unlimited power, might, by a ſingle 
proclamation, alter the ſucceſſion. The 
members, in conſequence of this oppoſition, 
were committed to the Tower, though the act 
never paſſed. 

In the month of April, the dauphin of 
France eſpouſed Mary queen of Scotland, 
and in June, Philip, king of Spain, obtained 
a complete victory over the French at Grave- 
lines; where their general de Termes and 
his principal officers were taken priſoners. 

During theſe tranſactions, the perſecution 
rzged in England with infernal fury. The 


_ 


SSM 

HE council, immediately on the death 

of Mary, notified the event to the 
houſe of lords, who, afier ſome delibera- 
tion, ſequeſtered the attendance of the com- 
mons, and acquainted them with their reſo- 
lution to place er ſiſter Elizabeth on the 
throne. As this princeſs had diſcovered both 


moderation and prudence during the reign 
of her ſiſter, and as the dangers to which 


queen iſſued a proclamation, importing that 
thoſe, who ſhould receive terreſtrial books 
without delivering them immediately to the 
magiſtrates, ſhould be executed by martial 
law; and that no perſon ſhould preſume to 
pray for ſuch as ſuffered for hereſy. During 
this year, thirty-nine proteſtants ſuffered 
martyrdom in different parts of England; 
ſo that the number of thoſe who died for 
religion in the reign of queen Mary, amounted 
to two hundred and eighty four, beſides 
many that ſuffered long confinement, and 
exquiſite tortures. In the month of No. 
vember, the queen demanded a ſupply from 
the parliament, in caſe the treaty now ne- 
gotiating between France, Spain, and Eng. 
land, ſhould not take place; but the com- 
mons deferred compliance with her requeſt, 
and before the bill paſſed, the queen died in 
the forty-ſecond year of her age, after a ſhort, 
bloody, and inglorious reign of five years, 
four months, and eleven days, 

The predominant paſſions of Mary, were 
bigotry and revenge; to theſe, ſhe ſacrificed 
every humane emotion, and every obligation 
to the law of God or nature. Deſtitute of 
every virtuous principle, her mind was agi- 
tated by a combination of the moſt enormous 
vices, which, though the principal, rendered 
her obnoxious to that ſocial community over 
which ſhe preſided. The queen was interred 
at Weſtminſter, in the magnificent chapel of 
her grandfather, Henry VII. 
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recommended her to the affections of the 
people, the joy they expreſſed on this oc- 
caſion, ſeemed to prognoſticate the future 
happineſs of her reign. 

She reſided ar Hatfield at the time of her 
ſiſter's death, from whence ſhe repaired, on 
hearing of that vent, to London; and after 
receiving the compliments of the nobility, 
ient ambaſſadors to the different powers of 


ſhe had been continually expoſed, ſtrongly 
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of England. In forming her privy council, 
lizabeth retained thirteen of her ſiſter's 
councellors to prevent any alarm on the ſcore 
of religion; but in order to ballance their 
authority, ſhe joined eight more to them, 
who were ſtrongly attached to the proteſtant 
religion. Philip of Spain was not a little 
alarmed at the death of his conſort, He 
dreaded Elizabeth marrying a proteſtant 
prince, which would totally deſtroy his in- 
fluence in England; nor was he without 
ſuſpicicn that the king of France would ſup- 
port the claim of Mary queen of Scots, and 
by that means unite England, Scotland and 
Ireland, to his own dominions. 

In order therefore, to prevent ſuch an 
acceſſion of power to his enemy; he ſent the 
Count of Feria to propoſe a match between 
him and Elizabeth, who declined the pro- 
poſal; but in ſuch polite and evaſive terms, 
that the Spaniſh monarch could not juſtly 
take offence at her refuſal, In the mean 
time, Elizabeth took care to equip a ſtrong 
fleet for the defence of the coaſts; and to 
change the ſheriffs and magiſtrates in ſuch a 
manner, that a majority of proteſtant mem- 
bers ſhould be returned to the next parlia- 
ment, which was convoked for the twenty 
fifth of January. 

A. D. 1559. In order to encourage the 
proteſtants depreſſed by the late reign, ſhe 
cave ſtrong ſymptons of her intentions, by 
recalling all the exiles, by releaſing thoſe 
confined for their religious tenets, and by 
reſtoring thoſe who had been attainted, to 
their former honours. On this occaſion, 
the marquis of Northampton, attainted 1n 
the late reign, was releaſed, and reſtored to 
his eſtate and dignities. 

Edward Seymour, ſecond ſon to the duke 
of Somerſet, was created baron of Beau- 
champ, and earl of Hertford; Thomas How- 
ard, ſecond ſon of the duke of Norfolk, 
viſcount Howard of Bindon; and Henry 
Cary of Hundſdon, and Oliver St. John 
of Bletmiſto, were preferred to the rank of 
barons. The inſtances which Elizabeth 
had given of her inclinations, raiſed ſuſpi- 
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cions in the biſhops, that her reign would 


be attended with a revolution in religious 
principles, ' From this perſuaſion, they re- 
fuſed to officiate at the coronation, and it 
was with no ſmall difficulty, that Oglethorpe, 
biſhop of Carliſle, was prevailed upon to 
crown her. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great 
ſeal, opened the ſeſſion of parliament with 
a ſpeech, in which he expatiated on the 
virtues of the new queen; and after recom- 
mending the religious ſtate of the nation to 
their conſideration, exhorted them to obſerve 
a due medium between the extremes of 
ſuperſtition and religion, as the moſt effectual 
means of uniting both the Roman Catholics 
and Proteſtants in one mode of worſhip. 
He concluded with ſolliciting that ſupply in 
behalf of her majeſty, which the exigencies 
of the ſtate required. The commons, though 
they had been haraſſed by impoſitions in the 
late reign, chearfully granted the tonnage 
and poundage, together with a large ſubſidy 
on funds and moveables. | 

In order to try the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
with reſpect to religion, a bill was brought 
in, - for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries lately 
erected, and reſtoring the tenths and firſt 
fruits to the crown which had been ſurren- 


dered by Mary. They alſo enumerated a 


ſtatute, recognizing Elizabeth to be the 
lawful ſovereign, by virtue of an act paſſed 
in the thirty ſixth year of her father's reign. 
Then both houſes turned their attention 
to affairs of religion, and paſſed the follow- 
ing bills; that the ſervice ſhould be per- 
formed in the vulgar tongue; that the 
ſupremacy of the church of England ſhould 
be veſted in the ſovereign; that all acts re- 
lative to religion, which had paſſed in the 
reign of Edward VI. ſhould be renewed and 
confirmed; that the nomination ro biſhoprics 
ſhould be veſted in the queen, who might 
exerciſe her ſupremacy by any perſon ſhe 
ſhould appoint for that purpoſe; that all 
perſons in office, ſhould take the oath of 
ſupremacy; and that no perſon, under fevere 
penalties, ſhould by word or writing, fup- 
port any foreign authority in this kingdom; 
that there ſhould be an uniformity of wor- 

| ſhip; 
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Tic, the queen might reſume it's manors 
| — al poſſeſſions, making a juſt re- 
& to the ſec of perſonages impro- 


Priate. 


ſupremacy, erected a tribunal called, the 


High Commiſſion court, compoſed of com- 


miſſioners, veſted with the authority of the 
Bo erent appointed. in the reign. of Henry 
eccleſiaſtics, who held benefices in England; 
thoſe who choſe rather to renounce their 
Jivings than the Romiſh religion, amounted 
to fourteen biſhops, twelve archdeacons, 
fifty canons, and about fourſcore of the in- 
ferior clergy; and their places being filled 
with proteſtants, the reformation was eſta- 
bliſhed. 

In the mean time, a treaty was concluded 
with France, on theſe conditions, that Henry 
ſhould retain Calais, and all the towns he 
had wreſted from the Engliſh, for eight 
years; at the expiration of which, they 
ſhould be reſtored to the queen of England; 
that he ſhould give ample ſecurity for pay- 
ng to Elizabeth, or her ſucceſſors, the ſum 

five hundred thouſand golden crowns, in 
default of reſtoring the places at the time 
appointed; that the French ſhould give 
hoſtages for the performance of this article; 
that neither he, the king or queen of Scot- 
land, nor Elizabeth, ſhould attempt any 
thing againſt each other directly or indirectly 


to the prejudice of this treaty; and that 


they ſhould not encourage, or protect the 
rebellious ſubjects of each other. 

A ſeparate peace with Scotland was a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of that with France, 
and tranquillity ſeemed to be eſtabliſned be- 
tween England, and it's neighbours. But 
this peace was no ſooner concluded, than the 
dauphin and his conſort Mary, at the in- 


ſtigation of the pope, and monarchs of 


France and Spain, who were incenſcd at the 
acceſſion of a proteſtant princeſs to the throne 
of theſe realms, aſſumed the title of king, 
and queen of Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land; and arrogated to themſelves the arms 
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Elizabeth, being thus veſted with the | 


Of nine thouſand four hundred 
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of England. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
the queen's ambaſſador at Paris, remonſtrated 
on this inſult offered to his miſtreſs, and re- 
criving a very frivolous anſwer, repeated his 
complaint; but was told by the French 
miniſtry, that the queen of Scots was as 
much intitled to the arms of England, as 
Elizabeth was to the appellation of queen of 
France. egy 
Elizabeth looked on Mary as a formidable 
rival, and the king of 1 as an inve- 
terate foe; and therefore determined to uſe 
every method to conciliate the affection of 
her people as the ſureſt preſervative againſt 
the united power of her enemies. She had 
great penetration, and principally applied 
herſelf to the ſtudy of human nature. Ca- 
pable of diſcerning merit, ſhe appointed 
men of capacity to the important offices of 
ſtate; diſpenſed juſtice impartially; evinced 
a well judged economy; deported herſelf 
with complacency; and demonſtrated fo 
ardent a regard for the welfare of her people, 
as produced the warmeſt returns of confidence 
and affection. 

At the ſame time ſhe took care to foment 
the religious diſſentions in Scotland, occa- 
ſioned by a ſtrong party embracing the re- 
formation; in ſo much that conferences for 
a peace were opened at Edinburgh. But 
before this happened, Henry of France was 
accidentally lain in a tournament, and his 
ſon Francis aſcended the throne, 


A. D. 1560, Francis IT. being a prince 


void of genius and experience, was an ab- 
ſolute tool in the hands of the hou'e of 
Guiſe, who prompted him to take every 
meaſure to ſuppreſs the reformation in Scot- 
land. But all his efforts were baffled by the 
ſuperior genius of Elizabeth, who reduced 


him to a neceſſity of concluding a treaty, 


by which it was ſtipulated, that the king 
and queen of France and Scotland, ſhould 
thenceforth abſtain from bearing the arms 


| of England; that Elizabeth ſhould be far- 


ther ſatisfied, for the injury already done 
her in that particular; that commiſſioners 
ſhould be appointed to ſettle the point; and 


| on failure of agreement; the matter ſhould 
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be referred to the arbitration of the king 
of Spain; and that the king and queen of 
France and Scotland, ſhould be obliged to 
confirm, the- conceſſions, that had been made 
by the French plenipotentiaries to the Scot- 
tiſh confederates. | 
After the concluſion of this treaty, an 


amneſty was publiſhed by the eſtates of Scot- | 


land, and ſeveral laws were enacted in favour 
of the reformation. Though Francis and 
Mary confirmed theſe laws, they peremptorily 
refuſed to ratify the treaty with Elizabeth, 
on pretence that ſhe had treated with their 
rebellious ſubjects; though their real deſign 
was to wreſt the crown from the preſent 
poſſeſſor, and place it on the head of their 
young niece. 

But this ſcheme proved, in the ſequel, a 
ſource of infinite calamities to that unfor- 
tunate princeſs, whoſe intereſt they meant 
to promote. Elizabeth now found ſhe had 
ſcarce an ally abroad, upon whom ſhe could 
depend. Montague, whom ſhe had ſent as 
her ambaſſador to Philip, met with a very 


cold reception, That prince bewailed the 


eſtabliſhment of the reformation in England, 
reſtored the collar of the order of the garter, 
and declined renewing the alliance with. 
Elizabeth. | B+ 

The pope ſent a nuncio with inſtructions, 
and a brief to the queen of England, ex- 
horting her to return within the pale of the 
church, and promiſing her that a general 
council ſhould be convoked with all con- 
venient expedition. The nuncio is alſo ſaid 
to have promiſed, that the pope would annul 
the ſentence of divorce between Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn, confirm the Englith 
liturgy, and allow the people to communi- | 
cate in both kinds at the ſacrament. But all, 
thoſe offers were rejected, becauſe the queen 
had no opinion of the pope's ſincerity, 

While the proteſtants in England enjoyed 
liberty of conſcience, the Calviniſts in France 


were perſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
until they formed a conſpiracy againſt the 


duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorraine, 
who were their inveterate enemies. The 
prince of Conde, was ſuppoſed to favour 
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| them in private, and a ſcheme was formed, 
for ſurprizing the duke and cardinal at the 
court at Amboiſe. Fhis deſign being diſ- 
covered, was conſtrued into a conſpiracy 
againſt the king, and twelve hundred per- 
ſons were executed, for having been privy 
to the plot. | | | W 

The ſtates of the kingdom being aſſem- 
bled at Orleans; the king of Navarre, and 
the prince of Conde, attended the meeting, 
though they knew they were ſuſpected, and 
hated by the princes of Lorraine. The firſt 
was ſo narrowly watched, that he could not 
eſcape; the other was impriſoned, and after- 
ward ſentenced to die, by the hands of the 
common executioner; but the death of 
Francis II. ſaved the noble priſoner from 
that ignominious fate, The queen-mother 
was appointed regent, during the minority 
of her ſon Charles IX. who ſucceeded his 
father; the king of Navarre was conſtituted 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom; the ſen- 


tence againſt Conde was reverſed; and the 


authority of the princes of Lorraine greatly 
diminiſhed. ; _— 
A. D. 1561. When Elizabeth was inform- 
ed of the death of Francis, ſhe renewed her 
application to Mary, by Throgmorton her 
ambaſſador, and demanded the ratification 
of the treaty of Edinburgh; but Mary 
evaded compliance, by informing the ambaſ- 
ſador, that the would wait the arrival of 
ſome Scottiſh noblemen, whom ſhe expected 
in France, and with their concurrence ſatisfy 
the queen of England. 

In the mean time, Mary quitted the court 
of France, and retired to Rheims, where ſhe 
ſpent part of the winter with her uncle the 
cardinal. There forming a reſolution to re- 
turn to Scotland, ſhe diſpatched an ambaſſa- 
dor to queen Elizabeth, to ſollicit a. ſafe 
conduct, which was refuſed; except the 
queen of Scots would previouſly ratify the 
treaty of Edinburgh. This refuſal was highly 
reſented by Mary, who complained to Throg- 
morton, that Elizabeth, not content with 
having ſupported her rebellious ſubjects, was 
defirous of hindering her from returning to 


her own dominions, 
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Though Mary had reaſon to believe from 
this refuſal, that Elizabeth would endeavour 
to intercept her at ſea; ſne ventured to em- 
bark for Scotland, where ſhe arrived in ſafety, 
amidſt the acclamations of her people; but 
had the mortification to find ſuch ſevere laws 
in force againſt her, that it was with diffi- 
culty ſhe was permitted to celebrate maſs in 
her owa private chapel. 5 
The reformation in Scotland, was not 
founded on liberal, generous, or difintereſt- 
ed principles; but actuated by a ſpiric of 
fanariciſm, imbibed from Calvin, and the 
apoſtles of Geneva. It is impoſſible to con- 
ceive, at this diſtance of time, and under 


circumſtances ſo totally diſſimilar, the ardour | 
the garriſons, and repaired the fortifications 


of that zeal againſt popery which then pre- 
vailed in the nation. Every inſtance of con- 
deſcenſion to the catholics was conſidered 
as an act of apoſtacy, and the toleration of 
a ſingle maſs deemed more terrible than the 
invaſion of ten thouſand armed men. | 

Nevertheleſs, the earls of Huntley, Athol, 
Crawford, and Sutherland, who adhered to 
the old religion, hoped, in conjunction with 
the prelates, to reſtore the papal authority, 
under the countenance and protection of the 
queen. To promote this deſign, they en- 
deavoured to prepoſſeſs their ſovereign, with 
a a bad opinion of her natural brother James 
Stuart, to whom ſhe had in a great meaſure 
committed the adminiſtration of her affairs. 
Mary, with the advice of her uncles, diſ- 
patched Maitland, her ambaſſador, to inform 
ber ſiſter queen, of her happy arrival in her 
own dominions, and ſollicit the friendſhip of 
Elizabeth. 

The queen of England, in confequence 
of this compliment, . mglorain a 
pr correſpondence with her, and many 
— 1 paſſed CRE them, abounding with 
expreſſions of the moſt unreſerved friendſhip, 
while they deteſted each other, with all the 
rage of jealouſy and diſdain, During theſe 


tranſactions, the pope appointed the abbot 


Matinengo, his nuncio in England; to no- 


rity to the queen that the council of Trent 
would be continued, and deſire ſhe would ſend 


ſome Engliſh biſhops to that aſſembly. 
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| | The queen forbidding the abbot to enter 
her dominions, her ambaſſador Throgmor- 
ton was deſired by the nuncio at Paris, to 
communicate this intimation to his ſovereign; 
who replied, that ſhe would never acknow- 
ledge a council ſummoned by the biſhop of 
Rome, and acting under his direction. In 


the pope, to denounce ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt her; he treated her am- 


baſſadors with contempt, and permitted the 


officers of the inquiſition to proſecute the 
Engliſh traders in his dominions; Elizabeth, 
therefore, apprehending a ſtorm from this 
8 equipped a powerful fleet, which 
ecured the empire of the fea; ſhe augmented 


of Berwick, trained the militia, encouraged 
trade, and by her whole conduct enhanced 
the public eſteem ſhe had already: acquired, 

A. D. 1562. The prudence of this be- 
haviour ſoon appeared, for the Catholics 
began to cabal in private, and form ſchemes 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of their religion. 
The queen received information, that various 


projects were formed againſt her by Mary of 


Scotland, the earl and counteſs of Lenox, 


Arthur Pole, nephew to the late cardinal, 
with his brother Edmund, and Anthony 


Forteſcue. 

Theſe were immediately arreſted with their 
accomplices, and confeſſed, that they had 
conceived a deſign of repairing to France, 
where they were promiſed a ſupply of men, 
who were to be tranſported into Wales, where 
they propoſed to proclaim Mary queen of 
Scotland, while Pole ſhould be declared duke 
of Clarence. They were then condemned 
upon their own confeſſion, but obtained the 


ous deſcent. | 

A D. 1563. A litle before the meeting 
ot e parhament, the queen had been ſeized 
with the ſmall pox; and as her life had been 
in great danger, the commons petitioned 
in an addreſs, that ſhe would fix the iuccet- 
ſion in an explicit manner, in order to avoid 
the calamities, which a competition 0 
enti- 


produce. She choſe to conceal her 


ments 


conſequence of this anſwer, Philip ſollicited 


royal pardon, in conſideration of their illuſtri- 
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ments with reſpect to her condition, but 
aſſured them that ſhe would take care to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of the nation. 11 
Several ſtatutes were enacted for the relief 
of che poor, and the encouragement of com- 
merce and agriculture, and the parliament 
granted the queen an entire ſubſidy and two 
fifteenths, for enabling her to counteract the 
deſigns, of her enemies. The convocation 
alſo granted a ſubſidy of ſix- ſnillings in the 
pound, and drew up a confeſſion of faith in 
thirty-nine articles, as an improvement upon 
thoſe eſtabliſhed in the reign of Edward VI. 
Soon after, a peace was concluded with 
France; but nothing relative to the reſtora- 
tion of Calais was ſpecified in the treaty; 
which 1mported, that the hoſtages ſhould be 
ſet at liberty on the payment of one hundred 
and twenty thouſand crowns to Elizabeth; 
and that peace and tranquillity ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed between the contracting powers, 
with full reſervation of their rights and pre- 
tenſions. | 

A. D. 1564. England now enjoyed a pro- 


found tranquillity. Her trade with the Low | 


Countries had been interrupted by the in- 
trigues of cardinal Granville, who foreſee- 
ing a war in the Netherlands, was deſirous 
of removing the Engliſh, and therefore per- 
ſuaded the government to prohibit the im- 
portation of broad cloth; but Philip per- 
ceiving, that a compliance with this advice 
would be as detrimental to his own ſubjects, 
as to thoſe of England, permitted that branch 
of traffick to be carried on in its full extent; 
and the affair was determined to the ſatisfac- 
tion of both nations. 

The apprehenſion, however, of Mary's 
deſigns ſtill invaded the repoſe of Elizabeth, 
who was averſe to the very thoughts of a 
competitor, as well as fearful of her marry- 
ing ſome catholic prince, who might be able 
to aſſert her pretenſions. Mary, on the other 
hand, had been taught to conſider Elizabeth 
as illegitimate, an heretic, and uſurper, who 
had intercepted her righ to one of the moſt 
honourable ſcepters in Europe, and fomented 
rebellions in the heart of her kinzdom. 
Thek conſiderations obviated all ſincerity and 
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mutual confidence between them. — In the 
mean time, Mary had determined to give 
her hand to lord Darnley, ſon to the earl of 
Lenox, who had married the daughter of 
Margaret queen of Scotland, and Archibald 
Douglas her ſecond huſband; ſo that the 
queen of Scots propoſed to unite the rights 
of the two families by this marriage with the 
lord Darnley, who as well as herielf was a 
grandchild of Henry VII. Suſpecting that 
Elizabeth would thwart her deſign, ſhould 
ſhe diſcover it, ſhe recalled the earl of Le- 
nox into England, that he might be put into 
poſſeſſion of his lands, which had been con- 
fiſcated during the regency of the duke ob 
Chateleraud. The queen of England per- 


| ceived her drift, though ſhe ſeemed intirely 


| 


ö 


ignorant of her purpoſe; nor was ſhe ſorry 
to find ſhe had caſt her eyes on a young 
nobleman, whoſe father poſſeſſed a great 
eſtate in England; and therefore would be 
ſo far ſubject to her pleaſure, that ſhe could 
prevent the marriage without interrupting 
the treaty. Underſtanding that the nego- 
tiation for Darnley's marriage was in great 
forwardneſs, ſhe permitted that nobleman, 
on his firſt application, to follow his father 
into Scotland; but no ſooner did ſhe hear, 
that the queen of Scotland was pleaſed with 
his figure and his perſon, and that prepara- 
tions were making for celebrating the nuptials, 
than ſhe exc;aimed againſt the marriage; ſent 
Fhrogmorton to command Darnley, upon 
his allegiance, immediately to return to Eng- 
land; committed the counteſs of Lenox, 
and her ſecond ſon to the Tower; confiſcated: 
all Lenox's Engliſh eſtate; and though it 
was impoſſible for her to aſſign one plauſible 
pretence for her diſpleaſure, ſhe threatened, 
proteſted, and complained, as if ſhe had 
been injured in the niceſt point. 

The conduct of Elizabeth, though gene- 
rally judicious, was always full of duplicity 
and deceit; but never did ſhe evince greater 
inſincerity, than in her tranſactions with the 
queen of Scotland. In theſe ſhe was influ- 
enced by ſo many mean paſſions, and nar- 
row prejudices, that ſhe ever ſtudiouſly con- 
cealed the real motives of her actions. But 


notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding all the efforts of Elizabeth, 
the marriage between the Scottiſh queen and 


Darnley was celebrated on the twenty-ninth 


of July: 

Elizabeth now ſent a perſen called Tan- 
worth, with a letter to the queen of Scots, 
demanding that the lord Darnley ſhould be 
delivered into her hands, according to the 
ſtipulations of the late treaty, by which the 
two queens obliged themſelves to give up 
the-rebelhous ſubjects of each other. Mary 


replied, that ſhe would attempt nothing in 


England, during the life of Elizabeth, pro- 


vided ſhe might be declared preſumptive 


heir of the crown by act of parliament. 
During theſe tranſactions, a conference 
was held between the queen of Spain, and 
her brother the French king, who met on 
the frontiers, and by means of a correſpon- 
dence between the queen- mother and the 
duke of Alva, the reſolution was taken, and 
meaſures concerted for cruſhing the Hugo- 


nots in France, the proteſtants in the Low ]⁰ 


Countries, and the reformation throughout 
Europe. Mary's miniſter Riccio maintained 
a correſpondence with the pope, and greatly 
encouraged their perſecuting deſigns; ſo 
that it was at length agreed in council, to 
propoſe the forfeiture of the rebels in the en- 
ſuing parliament. The catholic religion pre- 
vailing at court, the queen admitted the 
earls of Huntley and Bothwell into her coun- 
cil and confidence, and the eſtabliſhment of 
Popery ſeemed to approach. 

A. D. 1565. In the mean time, lord 
Darnley, the queen's huſband, who was a 
man of weak underſtanding, impetuous paſ- 
ſions, intolerable pride, and unbounded am- 
bition, had ſollicited the matrimonial crown 
with the utmoſt impatience, and treated the 
queen in the moſt inſolent manner. As the 
hiſtorical tranſactions of this year relate 
meerly to Scotland, without a ſingle inci- 
dent that at all affects the ſtate of England, 
either civil or religious; and as we propoſed 
to confine ourſclves to the latter, we preſume 
we may paſs on to the enſuing year 1566, 
without the imputation of impertinent con- 
ciſeneſs; and obſerve, that in conſequence of 
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Mary's delivery of a ſon, in the caſtle of 
hiſtorian) was diſpatched to the court of 
England, to notify the event to Elizabeth, 
and deſire her to become ſponſor for the 
prince of Scotland. She complied, and the 
prince was baptized by the name of James 
at Stirling, in the preſence of the ambaſh. 
dors of France, England, and Savoy. 
After the ceremony, the earl of Bedford, 
whe was Elizabeth's ambaſſador, preſſed the 
queen of Scotland to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh; but ſhe declined compliance, 
though ſhe offered to ſign another treaty, 
that ſhe would not aſſume the title or arms 


| of England, during the life of Elizabeth 


and her poſterity. By this time Mary's hu- 
the earl of Bedford, when he departed from 


the queen from him, that it behoved her to 
live in another manner with the king, for the 
ſake of her own reputation. 

About this period, Elizabeth viſited the 
univerſity of Oxford, where ſhe was mag- 
nificently entertained a whole week, during 
which ſhe aſliſted at ſeveral academical exer- 
ciſes. She anſwered a Greek oration in the 
ſame language, and in a Latin ſpeech aſſured 
the univerſity of her favour and protection, 
On her return to London, the parliament 
was aſſembled; and a motion was made in 
the lower houſe, for petitioning her majeſty 
to marry, and ſettle the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, This motion was ſuggeſted by the 
earls of Pembroke and Leiceiter, but vehe- 
mently oppoſed by Cecil, who was therefore 
reviled without doors, in lampoons and li- 
bels. The addreſs being preſented, ſhe ſig- 
nified her intention to marry, but obſerved 
ſhe could not declare her ſucceſſor, without 
expoſing her own perſon to danger. The 
commons, diſſatisfied with her anſwer, re- 
peated their importunity; and the queen at 
length remitted the third part of the ſubſidy 
they had granted, and diſmiſſed them with a 
ſpeech, in which ſhe chaſtiſed their officious 
interpoſition. | 


| 


A. D. 1367. 


Edinburgh, Sir James Melville (an eminent 


ſband was treated with ſuch indignity, that 


Scotland, deſired Sir James Melville to tell 
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2 A. D. 1567. During theſe tranſactions, 
the miniſters of Scotland, who were mortally. 


averſe to Mary's conſort, having found means 
to diſpatch him, Bothwell, ſuppoſed a prin- 
cipal in his removal, having juſtified himſelf 


againſt the charge alledged to him, and be- 


ing ſupported by che principal nobility, de- 
termined to . marry the queen by force, pro- 
yided he could not obtain her conſent. 

With this view he raiſed a body of eight 
hundred horſe, and interrupting her in her 
return from Stirling conveyed her to his caſtle 


at Dunbar, where he compleated his rape. 


Having obtained a divorce from his wife, he 
conducted the queen to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, where ſhe pardoned him for the rape, 
created him duke of Orkney, and finally mar- 
ried him on the fifteenth of May. By this 
imprudent ſtep ſhe entailed on herſelf a con- 
tinued ſeries of miſery and ruin, during the 
reſidue of her life. Bothwell had now ren- 
dered himſelf odious to the nation, and Mur- 
ray, at whoſe inſtigation they acted, thought 
it high time to remove that turbulent noble- 
man. 


Having formed a league at Stirling, and 


had nearly ſurpriſed the queen and her hu- 


ſband at Holyrood-houſe, from whence ſhe 
eſcaped with great difficulty, to the- caſtle of 


Dunbar. Mean while the rebel lords, enter- 
ing Edinburgh, declared by proclamation, 


that their ſole deſign was to avenge on Both- 


well the murder of the king, and his deſign 
on the life of the prince. From Edinburgh, 


they proceeded againſt the queen, who had 


levied forces, and advanced as far as Preſton 
Pans. . | 


The confederates found her poſted on Car- 


bercy hill, and both ſides prepared for action. 
The queen diſpatched a meſſenger to the rebel 
party, deſiring to ſpeak with Kirkaldy laird 


of Grange, who aſſured her the confederates 


deſired nothing more, than that ſhe ſhould 
ſend away the murderer of her huſband. 


The queen having complied with the cond1- 


tions of the contederates, was conducted to 
Edinburgh, where the populace treated her 


with. great indignity. | 
From her palace at Holyrood-houſe, ſhe 
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was ſent under a ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of 
Lochleven, where ſhe was detained in fafe 
cuſtody. The queen of England, being in- 
formed of Mary's impriſonment, ſeemed to 
reſent ſuch outrages offered by ſubjects to their 
ſovereign. Accordingly ſhe diſpatched Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton to intercede for the 
captive queen, and to expreſs. her diſpleaſure 
at Mary's confinement. He was inſtructed 
to threaten in her name, that ſhe ſhould re- 
leaſe the queen by force, ſhould they refuſe 
to ſet her at liberty on reaſonable conditions. 
He was furniſhed with a plan of accommo- 
dation between their ſovereign and them; and 
directed to propoſe, that the young prince. 
ſhould be educated in England. But he was 
not ſo much as permitted to ſee the queen, 
and all his endeavours, therefore, proved in- 
effectual. | 

A. D. 1568. The rebel lords now prepared 
three inſtruments to be ſigned by the queen ; 
namely, her reſignation of the crown to her 
infant ſon; a commiſſion appointing the earl 
of Murray regent during his minority ; and 
another, nominating a council to govern the 
realm, in caſe of that nobleman's death ; or 
his declining the office of regent. Theſe 
deeds, through compulſion, ſhe ſubſcribed ; 
and Morton accepted her reſignation, in the 
name of the three eſtates of Scotland; though 
he was veſted with no ſuch power by the aſ⸗ 
ſembly. They then proceeded to crown the 
young prince, who was only thirteen months 
old, and the ceremony was performed at Stir- 
ling by Adam Bothwell, biſhop of Orkney; 
but Throgmorton retufed to aſſiſt at this ce- 
remony, and was foon after re-called by Eli- 
zabeth. _ 6-6 

The lords aſſembled at Hamilton, now en- 
tered into an aſſociation for ſetting the queen 
at liberty; and had they been unanimous; 
they might have ſaved that unhappy princeſs 
from deſtruction; but when Murray returned 
and aſſumed the regency, they endeavoured 
ſingly to make peace with him; and the re- 
gent, perceiving their diſinion, obliged them 
to accept of ſuch terms as he thought proper 
to impoſe. When he viſited Mary at the 


caſtle of Lochlevin, he reviled her in the 
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moſt opprobrious terms, and treated her wich 
ſuch inhumanity, that ſhe ever after con- 
fidered him as her mortal enemy. When 
the French monarch was informed of Mary's 
e en he was ſo incenſed at Ws _ 
age againſt the royal prerogative, that he 
Fa jp ambaſſador to Lenden, to concert 
meaſures with Elizabeth, for compelling the 
Scottiſh rebels to releaſe their queen. 
Elizabeth. declined all violent meaſures, 
leſt they ſhould , endanger the life of her 
couſin, but propoſed, that the Scots ſhould 


. 


Land, till their queen ſhould be ſet at liberty. 
This was indeed the only meaſure, in which; 


the Engliſh and French were likely to concur.” 


? 


A. D. 1369. During theſe tranſactions, 

Mary queen of Scotland eſcaped from im- 
r by the aſſiſtance of George 

ouglas, brother to the governor of the 
caſtle, and repaired to Hamilton, where ſhe 
found herſelf at the head of ſix thouſand 
men, aſſembled by the different lords in her 
intereſt; who, adjudged her reſignation to 
7 null and void, as the effect of compul- 

N. 

Murray immediately ſent for a re- inforce- 
ment of five hundred men from Stirling, 
and was joined by the earl of Hume with 117 
hundred; ſo that he determined to give 
Mary battle, though his army did not amount 
to five thouſand men. The two armies met 
at Langſide near Glaſgow, where after a deſ- 
perate engagement, Mary's troops were 


entirely routed. The queen fled with the 


utmoſt precipitation, and embarking with 
| tne lords had taken arms to revenge the 


| death of king Henry, upon Bothwell ; that 


the lord Herries, and a train of ſixteen per- 
fons, landed at Workington in Cumberland, 
whence ſhe was conducted to the caſtle of 
Carliſle. - 12 

Oa her arrival, ſhe diſpatched a meſſenger, 
to ſollicit of Elizabeth that aid and aſſiſtance 
which her former profeſſions of friendſhip 
gave her reaſon to expect. But the Engliſh 
monarch, whatever might be her private 
inclination, ſent her word in conſequence of 
the advice of her council, that ſhe muſt re- 


main a priſoner, till ſhe ſhould renounce her | 
claim to the crown of England; and vindi- 


be prohibited trading with France, or Eng- | 
ys 
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| cate herſelf from the charge of being acceſ⸗- 


ſary, to the murder of lord Darnley, who was 
a natural ſubject of England. | 


| | Mary, as ſhe ſaw no other method f FED 
tricating herſelf from her preſent difficulties; 
y 


: 


declared ſhe would willingly vindicate herſelf 
to her. ſiſter, and When lord Herries to 
London, with a letter to the fame purpoſe, 
This conceffion was the very point, to which 
Elizabeth laboured to bring the matter, and 
ſhe inſtantly fent to the regent, requiring 
him to ſend ſome perſons to London, to. 
juſtify his conduct with reſpect to his fove. 
relon. | We | 
Murray, fearful of incurring the reſent. 
ment of the Engliſh monarch, replied, that 
he would himſelf repair to England, ac. 
companied by 
mit his cauſe to the arbitration of Elizabeth. 
The perſons appointed by the Engliſh coun- 
cil, for the examination of this important 


| 


of Suffex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and Tork 
was fixed as the place of conference. 
Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the lords Herries, 


|| Levingſton, and Boyd, with five perfons 


more appeared as commiſſioners from Mary, 
The earl of Murray, regent, the biſhop of 
Orkney, the lord Lindfay, the abbot of 
Dumterling, George Buchanan, the cele- 


brated poet and hiſtorian, and ſome others 


were deputed by the kingdom of Scotland. 
Mary's agents then preſented a paper, con- 
taining a detail of the rebellions, which had 
been raiſed againſt her. 

In anſwer to this, Murray alledged, that 


the queen had voluntarily refigned the crown, 
to her ſon, and appointed the earl of Murray 
regent of the kingdom during his minority. 
Mary's commiſſioners "Yefore theſe allega- 
tions; and requeſted that the queen of Eng- 
land would aſſiſt their miſtreſs in the recovery 
of her crown, and the ſuppreſſion of ſuch 
rebellious attempts; they alſo preſented an 
atteſted copy of the proteſtation made by 
the ear!s ”; Huntley and Argyle, charging 


Murray, and Morton, as the contrivers s 
| the 


other commiſſioners, and ſub. 


affair, were the duke of Norfolk, the ea 


J 
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the king's murder. Elizabeth was no ſooner | on falſe and malicious repreſentations, others 
informed of theſe tranſactions, than ſhe be- | as explicitly afſert, that theſe papers have 
gan to apprehend the diſpute would termi- | been ſince proteſted, that the objections 
nate more favourably for Mary, than ſhe | made to their authenticity are frivolous and 
either wiſhed or expected; and | therefore | abſurd; and have been fully refuted by ſeveral 
evoked the whole affair to London, that it | writers. | t 
might come under her immediate cognizance. As in theſe caſes, we can only judge by 
She then appointed a new commiſſion, from | circumſtances, we preſume to offer it as our 
which the duke of Norfolk was excluded, | opinion, that neither cauſe appears juſtifiable 
becauſe the Scottiſh deputies repreſented | on'principles of moral rectitude; the queen, 
him as a favourer of Mary, whom he enter- | from her indifference to her late huſband, 
tained thoughts of marrying. l. and familarities with her domeſtics, having 
In the mean time the duke of Norfolk had | evinced a manifeſt defect in point of con- 
found means of acquainting Mary, with | jugal duty: the earl from his rigorous, nay 
what had paſſed between him, and Murray ; | unwarrantable treatment of his ſovereign, 
and ſhe communicated the affair to one of her | having given a flagrant proof of his pride 
confidents, who was a ſpy employed by | and ambition. Many altercations followed 
a Morton, to whom it was immediately im- | the recited depoſitions of the reſpective com- 
f parted. He forthwith diſcovered it to the | miſſioners, but nothing deciſive was effected; 
: earl of Leiceſter, who durſt not conceal it | we ſhall therefore wave this intricate ſubject, 
. from the queen; and ſhe was incenſed againſt | and-proceed to the relation of events imme- 
5 | Nortolly: who ingenuouſiy owned the cor- | diately relative to the affairs of England. 
2 reſpondence, and declared his zeal for the] A. D. 1569. The term ſtipulated in the- 
ſucceſſion of young James, to the throne of | treaty between Henry of France, and Eliza- 
England; while Morton was exaſperated | beth, for the reſtitution of Calais, was now 
g againſt the regent, for taking ſuch a ſtep | expired, and Elizabeth diſpatched ambaſſa- 
. without his concurrence. dors to require the performance of that arti- 
F Murray, wrought on by repeated and cle. The chancellor d' Hopital, made uſe: 
f Preſſing inſtances, exhibited his charge againſt | of various equivocations, to evade an imme 
4 the queen of Scots, containing the confeſſion | diate anſwer to their demand; however, 
8 of Douglas, and thoſe whom he had put to | Elizabeth thought it more prudent to ſub- 
'N death, as acceſſary to the king's murder; | mit to the loſs of that place, than engage in 
1- the queen's reſignation of the crown, and | a dangerous and expenſive war, in order to- 
id ſome letters, and ſonnets ſaid to be written | maintain a doubtful title. y 
and ſigned by the queen's own hand, directed] During theſe tranſactions, the perſecution. 
at to Bothwell, and found in a box given by | raged in the Low Countries, and the prince 
Te Sir James Belfour, governor of Edinburgh | of Orange was obliged to take refuge among 
at caſtle to Bothwell's domeſtic Dalgleiſh, upon | the French Hugonots, whom Elizabeth had 
n, whom it was ſeized, before he could convey | ſuccoured, with a conſiderable ſupply of men 
ay it to his maſter; to which was added a | and money. This interpoſition of the queen 
y. paper, called the Detection, written by Bu- | interrupted all commerce between England 
a- chanan. and the Low Countries; and Philip, King 
g- Hiſtorians are greatly divided with reſpect | of Spain, prohibited the exportation of oil, 
ry to the authenticity of the grounds of this | ſugar, and ſpices, from his dominions, and 
ich charge; ſome affirm, that theſe letters and | tampered with the duke of Nortolk, and the 
an verſes were forged tor the purpoſes of the | earl of Ormond, to - excite domeſtic diſtur- 
by regent, and con'eclerates, and that the ac- | bances; but they rejected his prapolals, and 
ing euſation of the queen's conduct, contained | difcovered his deſigns to their fovercign, 
of in the paper written oy Buchanan, is founded | who granted letters of marque againſt the 
the | b ſubjects 
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ſubjects of Philip, till the found it neceſſary 


to recall the commiſſions, rather than involve 


Herſelf in a war, for which ſhe was unpre- 
pared. | TOE 1.2071 | 
The earl of Murray 


Melville to Mary, with proteſtations of the 
moſt dutiful regard, and a 
riage between her and the duke of Norfolk. 
This duke was the only peer, who poſſeſſed 
the higheſt title of nobility; and as there 
were at preſent no princes of the blood, 
the antiquity of his family, the greatneſs of 
His eſtate, and the extent of his influence, 
had rendered him indiſputably the firſt ſub- 
ject in England. Nor were the qualities of 
his mind unworthy of his elevated ſtation ; 
humane, generous, and affable, he had 
engaged the affections of the people; pru- 
dent, moderate, and loyal, he enjoyed un- 
envied the favour of his ſovereign. 

When Murray imparted the deſign by 
means of Sir Robert Melville to the queen 
of Scots; ſhe replied; that, as ſhe eſteemed 
it her duty to ſacrifice her inclinations to the 
welfare of the public, ſhe would, as ſoon 
as ſhe could be divorced from Both well, 
follow the advice of her nobility and people, 
in the choice of another huſband. Norfolk, 


perſuaded from the- jealous diſpoſition of 
Elizabeth, of the impoſſibility of procuring 


her conſent to the marriage by methods of 
duty, determined to form ſuch a powerful 
combination, as ſhould intimidate her into 
compliance. As he was extremely popular 
with men of all parties, his endeavours were 
attended with great ſucceſs. 
'The earls of Pembroke, Arundel, Derby, 
Bedford, Shrewſbury, Northumberland, 
 Weftmaoreland, and Suffex, readily embarked 
in the ſcheme; the lord Lumley, and Si- 
Nicholas Throgmorton embraced the propo- 
ſal with great cordiality; and even the ear] 
of Leiceſter, 'Elizabeth's declared favourite 
zealouſly promoted the intereſts of Norfolk. 
Theſe proceedings equally chagrined and 
perplexed Elizabeth. She wiſhed that Mary 
was removed from her dominions, where ſhe 
daily acquired new intereſt; but could not 


„on his return to 
Scotland, is ſaid to have ſent Sir Robert 


M$ 


propoſal of mar- 


bear the thoughts of being compelled to re. 
leaſe that deteſted rival, who might join her 
enemies, and endanger her royalty. | 
Leiceſter attending the queen, in a tour, 
pretended to be taken ill at Litchfield, ang 


he diſcloſed to her the whole deſign of the 
marriage, This information excited her 
choler, and notwithſtanding her turn for 
diſſimulation, ſhe ſtormed with uncommon 
violence. | 

Arundel, and Pembroke, had retired from 
court; but Norfolk was loaded with reproach, 
for preſuming to treat of ſuch an alliance 
without the queen's knowledge, and ordered 
to deſiſt from the purſuit, on pain of her 
higheſt diſpleaſure. Finding her majeſty 
thus incenſed, he abruptly retired from court; 
but ſoon repenting of this ſtep, ſet out on 
his return in order to recover the favour of 
his ſovereign, but he had proceeded no far- 
ther than St, Alban's, when he was met by 
the lieutenant of the band of penſioners, 
who conducted him to Burnham near Wind- 
ſor, where the court was then kept. 

He was ſoon after impriſoned in the 
Tower, under the cuſtody of Sir Henry 
Nevil. Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the queen 
of Scots ambaſſador, was examined, and 
confronted with Norfolk before the council; 
Pembroke was confined to his own houſe, and 
Arundel, Lumley, and Throgmortcn, were 
committed to cuſtody. 

The queen of Scots was conveyed from 
Bolton to Coventry, a place of greater 
ſtrength; no perſon ſor ſome time, was al- 
lowed to approach her; and viſcount Here- 
ford, was joined to the earls of Shrewſbury 
and Huntingdon, in the office of her keep- 
ers. 

A report had lately prevailed in the nor- 
thern counties, of an intended rebellion; 
and the earl of Suſſex, alarmed at the danger, 
ſent for and interrogated Northumberland, 
and Weſtmoreland on the ſubject; but no 
proof appearing againſt them, they were 
diſmiſſed. The report however daily gained 
ground; and the queen ſummoned thele two 


noblemen to appear at court and anſwer to 
„ 


when the queen viſited him in his apartment, 


A D. 1370. 


ſummons induced them to take arms, before 
they were fully prepared; and Northumber- 
land was helitaring between oppoſite dangers, 
when he received intelligence, that ſome of 
his enemies were on the way with a com- 
miſſion to ſeize him; he therefore inſtantly 
repaired to his aſſociate Weſtmoreland; whom 
he found ſurrounded with friends, preſſing 
him to take arms in his own defence. 
Accordingly they iſſued a manifeſto, de- 
claring that their ſole deſign was to re. eſtab- 


liſh the religion of their anceſtors, to puniſh 


evil counſellors, to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, and to reſtore the duke of Norfolk, 
and other faithful peers, to the enjoyment 
of their liberty, and the favour of their 
ſovereign. Their army amounted to four 


thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe, 


and they hoped to be joined by all the 
Catholics in England. Suſſex, accompanied 
by ſome other lords, marched againſt them, 
at the head of ſeven thouſand men, and 
found them already advanced to the biſhop- 
ric of Durham, of which they had made 
themſelves maſters. They fled before him 
to Hexham, and underſtanding that the earl 
of Warwick and lord Clinton, were coming 
12 them with greater force, they were 
0 


it's former anarchy. 
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the charge exhibited againſt them. This 


reſentment, that ſhe releaſed him from the 
Tower, and on his engaging to abandon all 
thoughts of the Scottiſh alliance, allowed 
him to live in his own houſe, under a ſlight 
reſtriction. The regent, having ſeized the 
perſon of Northumberland, propoſed, that 
Mary ſhould be exchanged for that noble- 
man. The propoſal was debated in council 
and favourably received, but the effect of 
their deliberation was prevented by the death 
of the regent, who was murdered in revenge 
of a private injury, by a gentleman of the 
name of Hamilton. | 

A. D. 1570. The news of Murray's death 
greatly affected Elizabeth, who lamented 
that ſhe had loſt the beſt friend in the world. 
This unhappy event involved Scotland in 
Mary's partizans flew 
to arms, and made themſelves maſters of 
Edinburgh. Elizabeth ordered the earl of 


Suffolk to raiſe an army to retaliate this in- 


jury. Accordingly he invaded Scotland, and 


committed hoſtilities on all Mary's adherents, 
who he affirmed had offended his miſtreſs by 
affording ſhelter to the Engliſh Rebels. f 

But Suffolk was recalled, by agreement 


with the queen of Scots, who engaged that 


the rebels ſhould be ſurrendered up to Eliza- 
beth. The ambaſſadors of Mary, France, 


liged to diſperſe without ſtriking a blow. | and Spain, continuing their importunity with 


re The two chiefs with the principal gentle- Elizabeth, on the ſcore of the treaty for 

men, and five hundred horſe, took refuge | the releaſe of the queen of Scots; ſhe ap- 
* in Scotland, where Northumberland was | pointed Cecil, and Sir Walter Mildmay, 
er apprehended by the regent, and ſent priſo- | chancellor of the exchequer, her com- 
1. ner to the caſtle of Lochlevin; but Weſt- | miſſioners to treat on this affair; in conſe- 
e- moreland eſcaped to Flanders. This rebellion | quence of which, the following propoſitions 
ry vas ſucceeded by another ſtill more raſh and | were offered for effecting a laſting peace be- 
p- imprudent, raiſed by Leonard Dacres. Lord | tween the two kingdoms: that the queen of 


Hunſdon, at the head of the garriſon of | Scots, beſides relinquiſhing all claim to the 


"I Berwick, was able without any other aſſiſt- | Engliſh crown, during the life of Elizabeth, 
n; ance to ſuppreſs theſe inſurgents. ſhould agree to a perpetual league offenſive 
er, Ihe unhappy people, who had engaged | and defenſive, between the two kingdoms; 
1d, in theſe criminal enterprizes were treated | that ſhe ſhould eſpouſe no Engliſhman with- 
no with great ſeverity. Sixty petty conſtables | out Elizabeth's conſent, nor any other per- 
ere were condemned to the gibbet, and no leſs | fon without the conſent of the ſtates of Scot- 
1ed than eight hundred perſons are ſaid, on the | land; that reparation ſhould be made for the 
[WO whole, to have fallen by the common exe- | damage which the Engliſh had ſuffered in 


to cutioner. Norfolk's moderate behaviour | the late incurſions of the Scots; that the 
the under his confinement ſy allayed the queen's | aſſaſſins of the late king ſhould be brought 
Nun; 30. 7 L | to 
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to condign puniſhment; that the young king 
ſhould be ſent into England, to be educated; - 
that fix hoſtages, all of them noblemen, 
ſhould be delivered to the queen of England, 
together with the caſtle of Hume, and fome 
other fortreſs for the performance of theſe 
articles. 4 

After theſe articles had been debated 
twenty days, the Engliſh commiſſioners re- : 
turned, and made ſuch a report to their 
miſtreſs, that ſhe declared her ſatisfaction 
with the negotiation, and faid ſhe did not 
doubt but the only difference remaining would | 
be removed on the arrival of the com- 
miſſioners from the regent of Scotland, with- 
out whoſe conſent. the young prince could 
not be conveyed to England. In the mean 
time propoſals and anſwers were. by Mary 
communicated to the kings of France and 
Spain, intimating the neceſſity ſhe was under 
of ſubmitting to the conditions, unleſs they 
would ſuccour her friends in Scotland. But 
this remonſtrance tended only to expedite 
the concluſion of the treaty; for Charles of 
France was never really attached to Mary, 
and at preſent his whole attention was em- 
ployed in exterminating the Hugonots. 

The Scotriſh commiſſioners at length arriv- 
ed in London, and refuſed to deliver up the 
prince on any terms, deſiring at the ſame 
time that the treaty might be laid aſide. The 
negotiation therefore ceaſed, and the biſhop 
of Roſs was ordered to depart; but his 
miſtreſs commanded him to remain in Eng- 
land, as her agentand ambaſſador. 

A. D. 1571. A new parliament, after 
an interval of five years, was aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, on the ſecond day of April; 
and in this ſeſſion the following laws were 
enacted. It was declared treaſon to affirm. 
during the life of the queen that ſhe was not 
the lawful ſovereign; that any other poſſeſſ- 
ed a better title; that ſhe was an heretic, a 
ſchiſmatic, or infidel, or that the laws cannot 
determine the ſucceſſion of the crown: who- 
ever ſhould aſſert in writing or printing, that 
any perſon, except the iſſue of her body, 
is or ought to be the queen's heir, or ſuc- 


ceſſor, was for the firſt offence to be im- 


— - 


priſoned during a year; for the ſecond they 
were to incur the penalty of a premunire, 


This ſtatute was evidently levelled at Mary: 
and her adherents, /and plainly in plied, that 
Elizabeth never intended to name her ſuc. 


ceflor. It was alſo decreed, that whoever 
ſhould publiſh bulls, or mandates of the pope, 
or ſhould, by means of theſe, reconcile any 
man to the church of Rome, ſhould them- 
ſelves, as well as thoſe who were ſo recon- 
ciled, be guilty of treaſon. Whoever im- 
ported any Agnus Dei, crucifix, beads, or 
ſuch other implement of ſuperſtition, was 
ſubjected to the penalty of a premunire. 
The former laws againſt taking intereft, which 
was called uſury, were enforced by a new 
ſtatute; and a ſupply of one ſubſidy, and 
two fifteenths was granted to her majeſty. 

During theſe tranſactions, a new conſpiracy 
was formed in England by one Rodolphi, a 
Florentine merchant, who had long reſided 
in London, and ated privately as an a-ent 
for the court of Rome. This man projected 
a ſcheme, in concert with the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, for the releaſe of Mary, by means 
of a domeſtic inſurrection and foreign inva- 
ſion. When their intention was communi- 
cated to Norfolk, the duke told Rodolphi, 
that he wou d do every thing in his power 
to relieve the Scottiſh queen; and that his 
project was feaſible. On Norfolk's appro- 
bation of the plan, three letters were wrote, 
in his name, by Rodolphi, to the duke of 
Alva, the pope, and the king of Spain; but 
the duke refuſed to ſign them. Rodolphi 
repairing to Bruſſels, imparted the project 
to the duke of Alva. who promiſed to recom- 
mend it, in the ſtrongeſt manner to his maſter 
the king of Spain. 

The conſpiracy had hitherto eſcaped the 
vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of tecretary 
Cecil, who was now diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of lord Burleigh. It was from another 
attempt of Norfolk, that they firſt received 
a hint, which being diligently traced, pro- 
duced at laſt a full diſcovery. Mary pro- 
poſing to ſend a ſum of money to her parti- 
zans in Scotland, it was entruſted to the care 


of one Brown, a domeſtic to the duke of 
Norfolk, 
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Norfolk, in order to be forwarded to the 
frontiers. This perſon, either ignorant of 
the ſcheme, or employed as a ſpy in the 
family, delivered the money to Burleigh, 
who immediately cauſed Brown, and Hick- 
ford the duke's ſecretary to be apprehended, 
and to undergo a ſevere trial. Being threa- 
tened with torture, Hickforfl confeſſed that 
he had ſecreted ſome papers under the matts 
of the duke's bed; where being found, full 
evidence appeared againſt his maſter. | Nor- 
folk, ignorant of the diſcoveries made by 
his ſervants, continued to deny every article 
of the charge that was laid againſt him. 
Notwithſtanding: he perſiſted in denying the 
charge, the queen ſent him to the Tower, 
and ordered him to be brought to his trial. 
The biſhop of Roſs had on ſome ſuſpicion. 
been taken into cuſtody, before the detection 
of Norfolk's guilt; and every method was 


uſed, to extort from him what he knew re- | 


lative to the conſpiracy. He at firſt alledged 


in vindication of his noncomphance, the | 
dignity of his character; but on being told, 


that as his miſtreſs was no longer a ſovereign, 
he could not be conſidered as an ambaſſador; 


and that a diſcovery had been made by Nor- 


folk's ſervants; he revealed the whole plot, 
and by his evidence the guilt of that noble- 
man was inconteſtably proved. 

A. D. 1372. On the twelth day of Jan- 
uary, the duke of Norfolk was brought to 
the bar, in order to be tried by his peers. 
He was arraigned for having entered into a 
treaſonable correſpondence againſt the queen's / 
life and dignity; for having treated of a 
marriage with the queen of Scotland, con- 
trary to his ſolemn engagement; for having 
ſupplied ſeveral traitors with money; for 
having attempted to ſet the queen of Scots 


at liberty, and to reſtore the popiſh religion 


in England ; and laſtly, for having relieved 
the queen's enemies in Scotland. He was 
denied the privilege of council, and though 
no part of the charge, which amounted'to 
treaſon, was fully proved againſt him, he 
was foun. guilty, and ſentence paſſed againſt 
him. I he queen, whatever might be her 
motive, twice recalled the fatal ſentence, and 
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| notwithftanding the importunity of her mi- 
niſters, who preſſed her to put the law in 
force, ſhe ſtil] appeared undetermined. | 
A parliament meeting in the begining of 
May, the commons preſented: an addreſs to 
her majeſty, praying, her to proceed to the 
execution of the duke, as the moſt neceſſary 
ſtep for her own preſervation, and the peace 
of the kingdom. Accordingly that unfor- 
tunate nobleman was beheaded on Tower- 
hill, where he: ſuffered with great fortitude z 
and though he ſolemnly denied, that he had 
ever entertained any diſſoyal thoughts againſt 
the queen*s authority or perſon, he frankly 
owned the juſtice of the ſentence by which 
he ſuffered. - He was the worthieſt, and beſt 
beloved nobleman in England. The earl of 
Shrewſbury ſhed tears, when he pronounced 
his ſentence, and the whole multitude wept 
bitterly at his death. | {1 
Elizabeth, apprehenſive of the conſe- 
"9" ago of theſe. proceedings, iſſued. orders: 
r fortifying Portſmouth, and other fea-port 
towns; for exerciſing the militia, and keep- 
ing a ſtrong fleet, ready equipped for the 
ſervice. The troubles in Scotland were tilt 
continued, and the earl of Marr, dying ſud- 
denly about this time, was ſucceeded by: 
Morton in the regency. About the ſame 
time, the Spaniſh ambaſſador was ordered: 
to quit the kingdom, on account of his con- 
nection with Rodolphi, and the concern he 
had in other conſpiracies. | 
Philip fo highly reſented this diſgraceful 
diſmiſſion of his ambaſſador, that he ordered 
all the Engliſh ſubjects in Spain to be im- 
priſoned, their effects confiſcated, and ail: 
commerce between the two nations to be 
prohibited. Elizabeth very little regarded 
his relentment, having already concluded-a 
defenſive league at Blots, with Charles IX. 
of France, by which both parties engaged 
to aſſiſt each other againſt all invaſions. But 
the latisfaction produced by this alliance was 
of ſhort duration, being ſoon interrupted 
by an event, which reflects eternal diſgrace 
on the memory of the French king and 
his mother, as two monſters of perfidy and 


crucly, 
: They 
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They had invited the admiral de Chatillon, 
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upon the Meuſe, white Mons was ſurprized by 


and the count de Rochefobcault, the chiefs of | count Lewis of Naffau. 


the Hugonots to Paris, on pretence of their 
— he: rinceſs Mar- 
garet, with the king of Navarre, and inhu- 


manly butchered them on St. Bartholomew's 


day, together with about two thouſand other 


who: profeſſed the reformed religion. | 


2 cena 6 

he fame maffacre was perpretrated upon the 
Hugonots'-at Rouen, Meaux, Troyes, Or- 
kans, Angier, Bourges Lyons, Thoulouſe, and 
erifrd: u fs Io polith vs 0117 12 
Charles perceiving; that this cruel maſſacre 
had driven the remaining Hugonots to deſ- 


male contents. When her ambaſſador Wal- 
ſingham, told him in her name, that no 
confidence could be repoſed in a prince, who 


could be guilty of ſuch -perfidious actions; he 
endeayoured to apologize, by alledging that 
racy to aſſa- 
ſſinate him, and his whole family, proteſting 
at the ſame time, his cordial deſire to live in 
> with Elizabeth, who found it conve- | | 

l | ſiſter, and the bonds granted by the city of 


a conſp 


the admiral had formed 


friendſhiſ 
nient to diſſemble in her turn. 088 yins 
- She therefore admitted his apology; aſſured 
him of the continuance of her friendſhip; con- 


ſented to renew the treaty for a marriage be- 


tween her and the duke of Alengon; and the 
queen of France being delivered of a daugh- 
ter, ſtood god-mother to the infant, who was 
baptized by the name of Mary Elizabeth, in 


the preſence of the earl of Worceſter, who acted 


as proxy for the queen of England. 

Affairs now took a very different turn in 
the Netherlands. The prince of Orange hav- 
ing given a commiſſion to the count of la 
Marche, he made himſelf maſter of Brille, 
vrhich afforded him a very convenient harbour 
for his ſnips. Fluſhing and Campvere, re- 


volted from the Spaniards, Delft, Rotterdam, 
and Dort, ſoon followed their example, and 
Enckhuyſer, with all the towns of North Hol- 
land, declared for the prince of Orange, who 
reduced ſeveral towns in Frieſland, as well as 


other places, where above thirty thouſand were 


provinces, determined to ſooth Eliza- 
prevent her aſſiſting the 


The duke of Alva, immediately inveſted 
the place, and the prince of Orange attempted 
in vain to raiſe the ſiege. Failing in that en- 
terprize, he marched into Holland, and con- 
vening an aſſembly of the ſtates, ſettled a 
plan for the eſtabliſhment of good order. 
He then took 'Leyden, Middleburgh, and 
ſeveral other places, and in a ſhort time 
51 the Spaniſh forces wholly out of Zea- 
A. D. 1573. Philip, in theſe depreſſed 
circumſtances, ſollicited an accommodation 
with Elizabeth, who, with a view of extend- 
ing the commerce of her ſubjects, agreed to 
compromize the differences ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns. Commiſſioners ' were ap- 
pointed for ſettling the accounts of the ſei- 
zures made on both ſides; the balance was 
— to the king of Spain, and commerce 
| England, and his territories renewed 
by a treaty ſettled at Briſtol. The queen took 
care that the Engliſh merchants ſhould be in- 
demnified for the loſſes they had ſuſtained; 
ſhe likewiſe diſcharged the debts, which had 
been contracted by her father, brother, and 


London, for the payment of thoſe mcumbran- 
ces were now delivered up, to the inexpreſſible 
Joyof the inhabitants. + RED 
The partizans of Mary in Scotland, | were 
now - compelled to ſubmit to Morton the re- 
gent, by means of the continual differences 
which aroſe among themſelves from their want 
of unanimity. In the mean time Sir W. 
Drury marched from Berwick with a rein- 
forcement, and a train of artillery, to aſſiſt 
the regent in reducing the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which was very ill provided with amu- 
-nition, and the number of foldiers in the 
garriſon did not exceed one hundred and 
Iixey: 14 1 | 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, tie 
governor being a man of courage, conduct, 
and experience, made a vigorous defence for 
three and thirty days; but at length was 


obliged to ſurrender, though on honourab'e 


- 
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terms. Elizabeth - refi . to accept of 
him and his friends, as her priſoners, they 
were delivered to Morton, who cauſed 

the governor and his brother to be havges: at 
the market croſs of Edinburgh. 

A. P. 1374. In the beginning f. May, 
the inhuman and perfidious Charles IX; of 
France paid the debt of nature, leaving be- | 
hind him a memory, which ſtill is, and ever 
will be held in the utmoſt deteſtation and 
abhorrence. The queen mother aſſumed 
the regency by virtue of a will, and governed 
the kingdom, till his brother, the king of 
Poland, arrived and ſucceeded him on the 
throne of France, by the title of Henry III. 


By this event, Mary loſt the ſupport ſhe 


had experienced, during the life of Charles. 
The people of France were divided into 
two theological factions, actuated by the moſt 
implacable fury; and as all faith had been 
violated, and confidence baniſhed : it ſeem- 
ed fruitleſs, and deſperate attempt to 
endeavour to effect a compoſition. between 
them. 
A. D. 1575. As ſoon as Elizabeth heard 
of the return of Henry III. of France 
from Poland, ſhe ſent an ambaſſador to com- 
pliment him on his acceſſion to the throne, 
and learn his ſentiments with regard to the 
treaty of Troyes, which he readily confirmed, 
and was created knight of the garter. But 
as he renewed the hoſtilities againſt the Hu- 
gonots, ſhe furniſned John Caſimer, ſon to 
the elector Palatine, with a ſum of money 
to levy a body of German auxiliaries, for 
the ſervice of the duke of Alengon who had 
Joined the malecontents. | 
A. D. 1576. Peace being reflordd by 
tween Elizabeth and Philip of Spain, Zuni- 
ga Who. ſucceeded che 4 of Alva, in the 
government of Flanders, deſired permiſſion 
to hire ſhips and mariners in England; and 
demanded, that all the Dutch veſſels ſhould be 
expelled from the kingdom, 
The, queen refuſcd to comply with theſe 
requeits ; but on his ſending away the earl 


of Weſtmoreland, together with the Eng- 

liſh fugitives, from the Low Countries, ſhe 

baniſhed all the Dutch, who carried arms 
_Nums, 20. 
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againſt the king of Spain, and wee 
bited her ſubjects from receiving any ſuch 
perſons into any of the Ports or ee of 
Englanßcg. 

A. D. 1577. The parliament ac! con- 
vocation meeting in February, granted 4 
conſiderable ſubſidy, and the queen, in re- 
turn for theſe ſuccours, renewed the treaty 
of commerce with Portugal, by which her 
1 ects were permitted to trade to Madeira, 

the Azores. Martin Forbiſher, an emi- 
— navigator, ſailed this year from Har- 
wich with five ſhips, in order to diſcover a 
North-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indigs; but 
failed in the attempt. 

Mutual jealouſy now prevailed between the 
religious parties in France, theological con- 
troverſy inflamed the animoſity of the ſects; 
and every private injury was converted into 
an occaſion of public quarrel. Don John 
of Auſtria, whole intention was to ſubdue 
the Low Countries, and become maſter of 
Great Britain, by a marriage with the queen 
of Scotland, was obliged to ſign the pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, which Philip thought pro- 
per to confirm by an edict, on which the 
Spaniſh troops were ſent into Italy, and all 
the places remained in the hands of the 
ſtates. At length Don John pulled off 
the maſque, and furprized the caſtle of Na- 
mur. 

Elizabeth, being informed of the ſcheme 
which he had projected with regard to her 
dominions, intereſted herſelf ſo warmly in 
the cauſe of the confederate  proteſtants, 
that ſhe inſiſted on being made acquainted 
with every material-deliberation of the ſtates- 
general. England now enjoyed peace and 
plenty, under the wiſe adminiſtration of Eli- 
zabeth; though during the courle of this 
year, the nation was alarmed with the fear 


of a contagion, from an incident at the ſum- 


mer aſſize at Oxford, where the ſtench brought 
from the gaol by the priſoners affected the 
bench, juries, and audience in ſuch a man- 
ner, that three hundred perſons died of the 


infection. 


In the beginning of this 


A. D. 1378. 


year, Don John of Auſtria died tuddenly, 
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not without fufpicion of poiſon, and was 
ſueceeded in command by the duke of Parma, 
to whom the ſtates of Artois, and Hainault, 
ſubmitted; and the duke of Anjou ſeeing 
this defection, diſmifſed his tops, ande re- 
tired to France. 
The regent of Scotland bad. by this rime, 
through his perfidy and oppreſſion, incurred 
a general odium. Elizabeth, alarmed at 
his conduct, ſent Randolph into Scotland, on. 
pretence of congratulating the young king 
on the progreſs he made in his ſtudies; but, 
in reality, to recommend moderation to the 
regent, in order to; prevent any farther di- 
ſturbances in the kingdom. But he rejected 
this ſalutary advice, and perſiſted in bis ar- 
rogant and - oppreſſive. courſe, till Areſkine 
the king's governor, and his four preceptors, 
inſpired him vich. an nee to that no- 
bleman. | 
The earls of * and Athol, * 
opponents of the regent, being appriſed of 
this circumſtance, repaired privately to court, 
and perſuaded the: king to take the reins of 
government into his own hands, though he 
had not attained his thirteenth year; and 
meaſures were taken for this purpoſe ſo ex- 
peditiouſly, that Morton could not prevent 
the execution of their deſign. The parlia- 
ment confirmed what the king had done, and 
appointed twelye noblemen for his privy 
council. Morton was one of the number, 
but he retired in diſguſt to his caſtle at Loch- 
levin; though, ſoon after, he entered the 
town of Stirling in the night, at the head of 
a troop of armed men, and reſumed the poſt 
he had been compelled to reſigg. 
The conſummation of the marriage be- 
tween Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou now 
ſeemed approaching. The French ink had 
ſome time fince ſent over two ambaſſadors to 
obviate ſome difficulties that attended the 
match; and now added a third, one Semier, 
a man of che moſt inſinuating addreſs and 
keen penetration. This gentleman ſo wrought 
on the paſſions of the queen, that ſne ſeemed 
to have conceived a warm affection for the 
perſon of the duke of Anjou, ſo that the 


carl of Leiceſter, and others, affirmed, ſhe | dicine, nn, rhetoric and muſic. 


IA. D. 1378. 


| was infatuated by the arts of incantation.—. 
Semier, in revenge, endeavoured to ruin 
Leiceſter in the opinion of the queen; and 
was the firſt who informed her of his mar- 
riage with the Widow of Eſſex. This infor- 
mation ſo incenſed her majeſty, that ſhe im- 

iſoned the earl in the caſtle of Greenwich; 
and would have committed him to the Tow- 
er, had not the earl of Suſſex, though his 
enemy, generouſly interpoſed in his behalf, 
and repreſented the injuſtice of puniſhing a 
ſubject for contracting a lawful marriage, 
Leiceſter, enraged to find himſelf ſupplanted 
by an obſcure ſtranger, is ſaid to have em- 
ployed one Tudor, a life- guard- man, to af. 
ſaſſinate Semier, and the queen, apprized of 
his reſentment, iſſued a proclamation, for. 
bidding all perſons to injure or affront 28 
agent, or any of his attendants. 

The duke of Anjou, flattered by the in- 
telligence he received from his agents, came 
over to England incognito, attended by two 


domeſtics. He was introduced to the queen, 
who expreſſed great ſatisfaction at his unex- 


pected arrival; and after ſeveral private con- 
ferences with her, returned to France, in 
full perſuaſion of the ſpeedy accompliſhment 
of his defires. This match was very diſ- 
agreeable to great part of the nation, and 
particularly to the Puritans. 

A virulent and obſcene invective was pub- 
liſhed-againſt it, for which the author, a ſtu- 
dent of. Lincoln's-inn, was ſentenced to loſe 
his right hand, and undergo a long impri- 
ſonment. During theſe tranſactions, one 
Matthew Hammond was executed for blaſ- 
phemy at Norwich; the Turky company 
was eſtabliſhed, by virtue of a treaty with 
Amurath, ſultan of the Turks; and Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, keeper of the great ſeal, paid 
the debt of nature, and was ſucceeded by 
Thomas Brcmley, appointed lord chancellor 
of England. About the ſame time died Sir 
Thomas Greſham, who built the Royal Ex- 
change; and dedicated a large building to 
the purpoſes of learning, and the encou- 
ragement ot arts, where he founded lectures 
on the ſciences of theology, the civil law, me- 
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junction with others of her majeſty's officers 


the people. 


A. D. i 580. 

The prince of Orange far from being 
diſpirited at the defection of ſeveral princes, 
which again ſubmitted to the dominion of 
Philip; ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf in ſtrength- 
ening the. confederates of thoſe provinces, 


which ſtill perfiſted in the reſolution of | 
throwing off the Spaniſh yoke. At length 
he effected the famous union of Utrecht, 
between Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and 
Utrecht, and was therefore elected governor 
of Flanders. 

A. D. 1380. The Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, being debarred from holding any 
office under the government, inſtigated by 
their prieſts, and encouraged by foreign prin- 
ces, were now. diſpoſed for a general revolt. 
The bravadoes excited ſome diſturbances, 
on their firft riſing up in arms; but were 
foon quelled, by the earl of Ormond, in con- 


— 


both naval and military; ſo that the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom was once more re— 
ſtored. | | 

Nor was Elizabeth free from the appre- 
henſion of commotions in England. A 
number of foreign prieſts came over to Eng- 
land about this time, and endeavoured to 
ſow the pernicious ſeeds of ſedition among 
Four of theſe emiſſaries were 
executed, for publicly aſſerting that the queen 
had been lawfully depoſed by his holineſs, 
To prevent the progreſs of their pernicious 
doctrines; a proclamation was iſſued, enjoin- 
ing all perſons, who had children, wards, or 
relations in foreign ſeminaries, to deliver 
their names to the ordinary in ten days; to 
bring them home in four months; to certify 
the ordinary of their return; or, in caſe of 
their refuſing to come home, to withold from 
them all ſupplies of money; to forbear re- 
lieving, or lodging any prieſt or jeſuit, on 
pain of being reputed, and puniſhed as fa- 
vourers of rebels, and ſcdition. 

Among theſe emiſſaries, were Edmund 
Campian, and Robert Parlons; the former 
publiſhed a treatiſe called the Ten Reaſons, 
in favour ot the Church of Rome, and being 
taken, was executed; but the latter eſcaped 


— 
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year, Sir Francis Drake returned to England, 


from a voyage round the known world. He 
had entered the South ſea or Pacific Ocean, 
through the ſtraits of Magellan, taken a 
valuable prize at Lima, diſcovered New Al-. 
bion, ſailed over to the Moluccas, and re- 
turned by the Cape of Good Hope to his 
own country. | 

Mendoza the Spaniſh ambaſſador, demand- 


ing reſtitution of the capture he had made 


in a piratical manner; the queen juſtified his 
conduct by recriminating upon Philip his 
fomenting rebellions among her ſubjects in 
Ireland. The treaſure was, however, ſequeſ- 
tered, and large ſums paid to a Spaniſh mer- 
chant, empowered by letters of attorney, to- 
ſue for the prizes which Drake had taken 


without a commiſſion, But the money was 
unjuſtly debarred the proprietors, and ap- 


propriated by Philip to the maintainance of 
a war in the Netherlands. 

Morton the regent, in conſequence of an: 
accuſation, charging him with conſpiring the 
death of the late king of Scotland, was ap- 
prehended and imprifoned in the caſtle of 
Dumbarton. Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's 
interceſſion in his behalf, he was beheaded 
at Edinburgh, the very day after his con- 
viction. He died unlamented, and ſo little 
regarded, that after he underwent his puniſh- 
ment, the body lay all day upon the ſcaffold 


without ſo much as attracting the notice of 


the people. 

The French court had for ſome time 
vigorouſiy prefſed the marriage between Eli- 
zabeth and the duke of Anjou; and it was 
at length agreed on by the reſpective com- 
miſſioners of France and England. The 
following are the principal articles of the 
treaty. That in caſe the king of France 
ſhould die without male iſſue, and the duke 
of Anjou ſhould have two ſons by this mar- 
riage, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to the crown 
of France, and the other aſcend the throne 
of England; that in caſe of one ſon only, 
he ſhould inherit both realms, and of every 
two years reſide eight months in England, 
that the duke ſhouid not fill up any poſt or 


to the continent, During the courſe of this | 


office in England with a foreigner, that he 
ſhou.d 
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to alienate. the ſubjects from their fidelity to 


7 


ſnould not convey the queen out of the king- 
dom, without the expreſs conſent of the 
nobles; that he ſhould not tranſport the 


je wels of the crown to any other country, and 


that all the ſtrong holds in the kingdom, 
ſhould be garriſoned by Engliſh troops, com- 


manded by Engliſh governors. By a ſeparate 


article both parties agreed, that the queen 
ſhould not be obliged to conſummate the 


marriage, till ſhe, and the duke of Anjou, 


ſhould have explained certain incumbran- 


ces to each other, which they ſhould in 


ſix weeks communicate to the French mo- 
- narch. . 

In the latter end of November, the duke 
of Anjou arrived at the court of London, and 
was received by the queen, with demonſtra- 
tions of cordial affection. On the anniverſary 
of her coronation, ſhe with her own hand 
fixed a ring upon his finger, in token of 
pledging her troth, according to the contract. 
She even proceeded ſo far as to take up the 
pen to ſubſcribe the articles; when ſuddenly 
the caſt it away, with violent agitation, and 


turning to the lords of the council, aſked if 


they did not know that the marriage would 
be productive of her death, and much 
diſturbance among them, about the ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

Being viſited by the duke next day, ſhe 
told him, that the averſion of her ſubjects 
to a French prince was inſurmountable; 
that he would derive no conſiderable advan- 
rage from the alliance; but that it would in 
all probability produce numberleſs evils, as 
well as inconveniencics, from their differing 
in point of religion. The duke retired, in 
the utmoſt mortification of diſappointment to 
his lodgings; he daſhed the ring upon the 


ground, exclaimed againſt the fickleneſs of 


the queen and inconſtancy of the Engliſh 
people. Having been entertained about three 
months with an uninterrupted {ſeries af diver- 
ſions, he was at length diſmiſſed with a con- 
ſiderable preſent. 

A. D. 1882. 
year, the parliament met at Weſtminſter, and 
enacted a ſevere ſtatute, declaring all thoſe 
guilty of high trcaſon, wo ſhould attempt 


"II 


In the beginning of the 


the queen, or perſuade them to abandon the 
eſtabliſhed religion. The duke of Lenox, 
having ſince the death of Morton, engroſſed 
the affection of the young king of Scotland, 
and perſecuted thoſe Jords, who had ſup. 
ported him in his minority; a conſpiracy was 
tormed for expelling him from the kingdom, 
Soon after, the king returning meanly at- 
tended from Athol, was ſeized by the earl 
of Marr, and ſeveral other perſons of dif. 
tinction, and conveyed to Ruthven caſtle, 
the reſidence of the earl of Gowry, who had 
been drawn into the plot on falſe informa- 
tion. | | 

A. D. 1583. Mary, ſenſibly affected with 
the news of her ſon's captivity, wrote a pa- 
thetic letter to Elizabeth, in which, having 
juſtly upbraided her, with all the miſeries 
ſhe had ſuffered, during a tedious impriſon- 
ment of thirteen years, ſhe conjured her 
to interpole in the behalf of a prince, 
a neighbour, an ally, a kinſman in di- 
treſs. | 

Elizabeth, piqued at this ſpirited expoſ- 
tulation, deſired her council to deliberate on 
the conditions, on which Mary ſhould be 
releaſed. They accordingly drew vp ſeveral 
articles, which were preſented to the queen 
of Scotland ; but this treaty, like all the for- 
mer, proved abortive. In the cloſe of this 
year, Elizabeth ſent Walſingham her ſecre— 
tary into Scotland, under pretence of eſta- 
bliſhing a more intimate union between the 
two powers; but in reality to ſtrengthen the 
Engliſh faction, and ſound the abilities of the 
young king. 

Walſingiam had ſeveral conferences with 
the king, whoſe pregnant genius he affected 
to admire; he obtained a promiſe from 
James, that he would make no alteration 
in the eſtabliſhed religion; diſtributed con- 
ſiderable ſums of money among the Scottiſh 
courtiers, and on his return to England, 
gave his miſtreſs ſuch intelligence, as fot 
the preſent, diſſipated all her fears and {u!- 
picions. 

A. D. 1584. The prince cf Parma con- 


tinued to gan ground upon the confedt rated 
provincts 


t of the Low Countries, which 


cated in the Romiſh religion, the ſtates con- 
ferred the government of Holland and Zea- 


had ſhewn his zeal for the Romiſh religion, 
by ſingly oppoſing, with great vehemence, 
a bill brought into the houſe againſt the 


caſion, that the houſe confined him to his 


in parliament. 
Henry Nevil, the pretended heir of the earl 
of Weſtmoreland, of having conſpired the 
death of the queen, and on this impeachment, 


that he had procured admittance into her 


conſpiracy; but being 
he laid aſide his dagger and treaſonable de- 
ſigns; till happening to read a book written 
by cardinal Allen, who affirmed it was lauda- 
ble to kill excommunicated princes, he had 
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ſtained an irreparable loſs, by the death of 
the prince of Orange, who was. treacherouſly 
ſhot by one Balthazar Gerard, a native of 
Burgundy. His eldeſt ſon Pailip being in 
the hands of the king of Spain, and edu- 


land upon his ſecond fon Maurice; and the 
prince of Parma availing himſelf of this' 
circumſtance, inveſted Antwerp. _ 

Thus embarraſſed, they offered to acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of the French, but 
Henry refuſing an offer that would engage 
him in further trouble and expence, they 
had recourſe to the queen of England, who 
declined the offer; but promiſed to aſſiſt 
them in maintaining the war againſt their 
oppreſſors. A new conſpiracy was now de- 
tected in England. William Parry, a Welſh- 
man,. and member of the houſe of commons, 


Jeſuits. | ; 
He had harangued ſo warmly on this oc- 


lodgings, from whence he was, however, 
releaſed in a few days, and reſumed, his ſeat 
There he was accuſed by 


committed to the Tower. He confeſſed he 
had been perſuaded to aſſaſſinate the queen 
by Morgan an Engliſh refuge in France; 


majeſty's preſence. by diſcovering a feigned 


reſolved to execute his former purpoſe. In 
conſequence of this confeſſion, Parry was 
condemned and executed as a traitor. 

By this time the eſtates; of the Nether- 
lands were fo cloſely preſſed! by the forces of 
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ſtruck with remorſe, 
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of aſſiſting them eſfectually. She, therefore, 
engaged by a treaty, to ſuccour them with 
"ade thouſand infantry, and one thouſand - / 


« - - - 


cavalry, under the command of an Engl 
general; and to pay theſe troops during the 
war, on condition of being reimburſed, after 
the peace ſhould be re- eſtabliſhed. 

In the mean time it was ſtipulated, that 
the queen of England ſhould be put in 
palleflion of Fluſtingen, Rammikens, and 
the Brille, as ſecurity for the payment; that 
the Engliſn governors of thoſe places ſhould 
have no juriſdiction over the inhabitants; 
that the towns ſhould be reſtored to the eſtates 
on the payment of the money; that the 
Engliſh general, and two other perſons no- 
minated by the queen, ſhould have places in 
the aſſembly of ſtates; and that neither peace 
nor truce ſhould be, made without the mutual 
conſent of Elizabeth, and the confederates; 
that in caſe of the queen's ſending a fleet to 
ſea, they ſhould join it with a like number 
of ſhips, to be commanded by the Engliſh 
admiral; and laſtly, that the harbours of 
both countries ſhould be open to the ſubjects 
of each nation. 

Elizabeth reſolved to anticipate that venge- 


ance of Philip, which ſhe knew this proceed- 


ing would | excite; and therefore equipping 
a fleet of twenty fail, ſhe ſent it under the 


command of Sir Francis Drake to annoy 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. 


In this paſſage he took St. Jago, one of the 
Cape de Verde Iſlands, and afterwards xe- 
duced Carthagena, and St. Domingo. In 
his return through the gulph of Florida, he 
burned St. Auguſtine, and St. Helena, and 
touching at Virginia, took on board a num- 
ber of people, who having been ſent by 
Sir Walter Raleigh to plant that colony, 
were greatly reduced in point of number, 


and in a ſtarving condition. They therefore 


ladly embraced this opportunity of aban- 
— 2 their infant colony, and brought 
home with them ſome tobacco, a plant -hither- 
to unknown in England. 
In the mean time queen Elizabeth not 
only defended the eſtates of the Netherlands 


Philip, that Elizabeth perceived the neceſſity 


Nou. 31. 


from the oppreſſions of Philip; but alſo 
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| ince of Conde, who in conjunction 
With 


King of Navarre, aſſembled his 


ps, in order to withſtand the aſſaults of 
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fuccoured- the Hugonots in France, headed 


the duke of Guile,” who ſtrenuouſiy eſpouſed 
OOUINAAQY AD LEW |} 


the catholic cauſe. © © N 
The prince of Conde, attempting to ſuc- 


cour the caſtle of Angiers, which Guiſe had 


beſieged, was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the 
enemy, and eſcaping with great difficulty, 


repaired to the court of England, where he 


was hoſpitably received by Elizabeth; who, 

rſuaded that her own intereſt was connected 
with the ſafety of the Hugonots, ſupplied 
the prince with fifty thouſand crowns and ten 
ſhips, by means of which he raiſed the block- 
ade of Rochelle. e 201 49 25 


the arrival of the earl of Leiceſter, confti- 
tuted him governor general of all the united 


provinces, with a power nearly equal to that 
of the Roman Dictator. This ſtep diſpleaſed 


A. D. 1586. The eftates of Holland, on 


IA. D. 158, 
either kingdom; that if either of the powers 
ſhould be attacked, the other ſhould give 
no aſſiſtance either directly or indireQy to the 
aggreſſor; that in caſe England ſhould be in- 
vaded at a diſtance from Scotland, James 
ſhould furniſh the queen with a thouſand 
cavalry and five thouſand infantry ; and that 
in caſe Scotland ſhould be attacked in the 
ſame manner, the queen ſhould aſſiſt James 
with three thouſand horſe, and double that 
number of infantry ;-bur in caſe of England's 
being invaded in any place within ſixty miles 
of the border, the king of Scotland ſhould 
join Elizabeth's army with all his forces; 
that the two powers ſhould mutually deliver 
up, or at leaſt expel from their dominions 
the rebellious ſubjects of each other; that 
neither party ſhould conclude any treaty to 


, 


other's conſent; that this treaty ſhould be 


it ſhould not derogate from former treaties 


the prejudice of theſe articles, without the 


ratified on both ſides by letters patent; that 


Elizabeth, who conjectured their aim was to 
engage her further than ſhe choſe to embark 
in their intereſts. The ftates had promiſed 
themſelves important ſervices from the abili- 
ties of Leiceſter; but they were grievouſly 
diſappointed ; their enemies extending their | that this treaty ſhould be confirmed by the 
conqueſts, in ſpite of all his endeavours. | ſtates of Scotland, when the king ſhould 

Sir Philip Sidney, who was appointed by | have attained the age of five and twenty, 

- the queen governor of Fluſhing, one of the | and in like manner it fhould receive the 
places ; ak. 1 for the ſecurity of the pay- | fantion of the Engliſh and Iriſh parlia- 
ment, ſtipulated between her and the ſtates, | ments. | 

was mortally wounded in a ſkirmiſh, to the | Immediately after the ratification of this 

general regret of the Engliſh nation, by | treaty, the Engliſh miniſtry detected a con- 

whom he was equally beloved and admired | ſpiracy againſt the life of the queen. Some 
for his accomplithments both mental and | frantic enthuſiaſts, had, at the inſtigation of 

_ perſonal. After an inglorious campaign, | their prieſts, who averred the merit of kill- 
Leiceſter left the adminiſtration to the council | ing excommunicated princes, ſolemnly avow- 

of ſtate, and returned to England in the be- | ed to murder Elizabeth. Anthony Babing- 
ginning of November. ; 8 ton a young gentleman of Derbyſhire, had 

During theſe tranſactions, Elizabeth ſent | a&ually engaged a ſet of miſcreants for this 

Randolph to the Scottiſ court, with pro purpoſe; but by the vigilance of Walſing- 
fals for an offenſive and defenſive league my ham the queen's ſecretary, they were appre- 
tween the two nations, as a mutual ſecurity | hended at Harrow in the diſguiſe of peaſants, 
againſt the devices of the catholic princes; | and delivered up to the proper officers. They 
and a treaty was concluded on the following | confeſſed the conſpiracy, pleaded uilty at 
terms : that both powers ſhould defend the | their trials, and were executed to the number 


made between the two crowns or from thoſe 
made by either crown with other potentatcs, 
except in what concerned rehigion; with re- 
gard to which, this league offenſive and de- 
fenſive, ſhould remain firm and inviolable; 


( * 


| proteſiant religion againſt all its enemies in | of fourteen in St. Giles's fields, the = of 
| = 
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[their rendezvous.—The queen of Scotland, 
being charged with having correſponded with 


Babington, was apprehended and impriſoned 


in the caſtle of Fotheringay, in Northamp- 


-tonſbire;z her papers were ſeized, and ſent 


ſealed to court; and her money ſecured, on 


pretence of preventing it's being converted 


to the purpoſes of bribery. Nau, a French- 
man, and Curle, a Scot, her two ſecretaries 
were arreſted and committed to priſon; and 
on examination are ſaid to have owned a 
correſpondence with Babington; that their 
miſtreſs dictated the letters in French, which 
Curle tranſlated into Engliſh, and then they 
were written in cypher. Atteſted copies of 
theſe letters were ſent to Paris, that the 
court ot France might be convinced of Mary's 
being concerned in the conſpiracy. | 
The Engliſh council after various debates 
on the meaſures proper to be take againſt 
the queen of Scotland, at length determined 
to proceed againſt her by public trial; and a 
- commiſſion was iſſued to forty peers and five 
judges, or the major part of them to try and 
paſs ſentence on Mary, daughter and heireſs 
of James V. king of Scots, commonly called 
queen of Scots, and” dowager of France. 
Thirty-ſix of theſe commiſſioners arriving 
'at Fotheringay, preſented her with a letter 
from Elizabeth commanding her to ſubmit 
to a trial. She peruſed the letter with great 
compoſure; but expreſſed ſurprize, that 
Elizabeth ſhould command her as a ſubject; 
ſhe declared that the laws of England were 
uhknown to her; that ſhe was deſtitute of 
cquncil; nor could ſhe conceive who was to 
be her peers; that ſhe was even robbed of 
her own papers; and no perſon durſt under- 
take to be her advocate. When the com- 
miſſioners pre-fled her to ſubmit to the queen's 
picaſure, ſhe declared ſhe would rather ſuffer 
a thouſand deaths than own herſelf a ſubject 
to any prince on carth; yet ſhe was ready to 
vindicace herſelf in a full and free parliament, 
Sne exhorted them to conſult their own con- 
ſciences, and remember, that the theatre 
of the worid was far more extenſive than the 
kingdom of England. At length wrought 
on by an obſervation, hinting the {ulpicion 


| not derogate from James king of Scotland, 


ſhe would incur by avoiding à trial; ſhe 


agreed to appear; if they would admit of 


her proteſt, diſowning all ſubjection; nay, 
when they refuſed to allow it, ſhe was con- 
tented with it's being received and entered 
in writing, | | = GTP 

They then proceeded to .the trial, and 


ſerjeant Gaudy charged her with knowing 


and conſenting to Babington's conſpiracy. 
This ſhe peremptorily denied; and when 
Babington's confeſſion was read, wherein 
mention was made of the earls of Arundel, 
and Northumberland, ſhe ſhed a flood of 
tears, exclaiming, ** Alas! what has the 
e noble houſe of Howard ſuffered for my 
„ fake!” She owned ſhe had uſed her beſt 


endeavours to recover her liberty, and had 
| ſollicited her friends for that purpoſe, but 


poſitively denied ſhe had ever harboured a 
thought againſt the life of Elizabeth. She 
expreſſed a fuſpicion that her cyphers and 
characters had been counterfeited by her 
enemies for the bafe purpoſe of taking away 
her life. The written evidence of her two 
ſecretaries being produced, ſhe affirmed they 
had been either intimidated or bribed into a 
confeflion of what was abſolutely falſe; ſhe 
ſaid ſhE was not to be convicted but by her 
own words or hand writing; ſhe deſired ſhe 
might be confronted with her ſecretaries ; 
demanded a copy of her proteſt, an advocate 
to plead her cauſe, and a fair hearing in full 
parliament. 


Her requeſts though apparently reaſonable 


were rejected, and the court after having fat 
ſeveral days, adjourned to the twenty-fifth 
of October, at the Star-chamberin Weſtmin- 
ſter, when all the commiſſioners appeared ex- 
cept Shrewſbury and Warwick. The letters 
and copies which had been produced, being 
atteſted in court, ſentence. was pronounced 
againſt the queen of Scots, for having been 
privy to Babington's plot; and having ima- 


gined divers matters tending to the hurt 


and deſtruction of Elizabeth's perſon, con- 
trary to the form of the ſtatute ſpecified in 


the commiſſion, A proclamation was then - 


publiſhed, importing that the ſentence did 
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in his title and honour; but that he was in 
he ſame rank and right, as if the ſaid ſen- 


tence had never been pronounced. 


-vinth- of October, approved the ſentence 
and addreſſed the queen, that it might be 


put in execution. She expreſſed the utmoſt 
averſion to ſuch rigorous proceedings, and 
intreated them to wave a requeſt ſo repug- 
nant to her inclination; and when they re- 


newed their inſtances, ſhe affected to amuſe 
them with. myſterious anſwers. On the ſixth 
of December, the ſentence againſt Mary 
queen of Scots was proclaimed throughout 
the kingdom; and two 
it to that princeſs, and exhort her to prepare 
for approaching death. She recefved the 
meſſage without the leaft 
and with a chearful countenance thanked God, 
that her toilſome pilgrimage would ſoon have 
an end. She was then diveſted of all badges 


of royalty ; an indignity of which ſhe com- | 


plained to Elizabeth; ſhe deſired that -ſhe 
might not be put to death in private; that 
her body, after her ſuffering, might be ſent 
to France, that her ſervants might enjoy 
the ſmall legacies ſne ſnould bequeath, and 


be permitted to depart uamoleſted to their | 


own country. 


The French monarch no ſooner heard of 


theſe rizorous proceedings againſt the queen 
of Scots, than he ſent over Bellievre to in- 
tercede for her life with Elizabeth. Being 
admitted to the queen's preſence, he remon- 
trated on the death of Mary, as an outrage 
: againſt the law of nature, and the dictates 
of humanity, as well as flagrant inſult to 
every ſovereign in particular. When the 
queen aſked him, if he was authorized by 
his maſter, to uſe ſuch language, he replied 
in the affirmative; and avowed his aſſertion 
in writing, Elizabeth then told him, ſhe 
would ſend an ambaſſador to Paris, to ac- 
- quaint his maſter with her reſolution : when 
Bellievre was ready to depart, ſhe deſired 
he would ſtay two or three days longer; but 
at length receiving his paſſports, he -returned 
to the continent. 


ol 


The parliament meeting on the twenty- 
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rſons ſent to notify | g 
| to ſecure Elizabeth from any future practices 


of emotion, 1 


— 


IA. D. 158). 


The king of Scotland, 
chagrined at his Mother's unhappy ſituation, 
diſpatched a letter to Elizabeth, conjuring 
her to ſpare the life of a beloved parent; 


otherwiſe he ſhould think himſelf indiſpenſa- 


bly bound by every-tie of duty and honour 
to revenge her death; and intreating her to 
defer the execution of the ſentence, until 
he could ſend an ambaſſador with ſuch pro. 
poſals, as he hoped might prove ſatisfactory. 
With much reluctance ſhe granted the de. 
fired reſpite, and the maſter of Gray, and 
Sir Robert Melville, arriving at length in 
London, propoſed that their king ſhould 

ive the chief of his- nobility, as hoſtages, 


of his mother, who ſhould reſign her right 
of ſucceſſion to her ſon, and this reſignation 
ſhould be granted by foreign princes. The 
queen rejected theſe propoſals with the moſt 
ſcornful diſdain, and when the ambaſſadors 
importuned her to defer the execution for a 
week; ſhe vehemently replied . No; not 
“for an hour.? 

Elizabeth then delivered an order to Davi- 


ſon, lately created ſecretary of ſtate, ſigned 


with her own hand and ſeal, to make out a 
warrant for the execution of Mary, under 
the ſanction of the great ſeal, and to keep 


it ſecret in his own cuſtody until he ſhould 


receive further directions. Next day ſhe 
ſent two meſſengers ſucceſſively, to deſire 
that the ſecretary would not apply to the 
chancellor, until ſhe had ſeen him: when ſhe 
was told the warrant had already paſſed the 
great ſeal, ſhe affected the utmoſt concern, 
and aſked, what need there was for ſuch 
expedition? The order for the execution 


was directed to the earls of Shrewſbury, 


Derby, Kent and Cumberland, who were 
ordered to have the queen of Scots beheaded 
in their preſence, Daviſon then communi- 
cated what had paſſed to the members of the 
privy council, who unanimouſly reſolved 
that the order ſhould be put in execution. 
Accordingly it was delivered to Beale, who 
ſummoned the noblemen to whom it was di- 
rected, and fet out for Fotheringay with two 

| 4 $554) executioners. 
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executioners.— The unfortunate Mary heard 
the death warrant read, without the leaſt 
ſign of perturbation ; but expreſſed her ſur- 
prize, that Elizabeth ſhould conſent to her 
execution; and laying her hand on a New 
Teſtament which happened to be on the ta- 
ble, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted, that ſhe had nevet 
deviſed, or conſented to any deſign againſt 


the perſon of Elizabeth. She deſired that 


her confeſſor might attend her; but even 


that requeſt was denied. When her atten- 


dants lamented her fate, ſhe chearfully told 
them, they ought not to mourn, but rejoice 
at the proſpect of her ſpeedy releaſe from a 
ſtate of miſery. The ſhort interval that re- 
mained ſhe ſpent in a manner becoming the 
approaching ſolemnity ; reviewing her will, 
diſtributing her effects, and recommending 
her departing ſpirit, to that juſt God who 
cenſures and applauds, not according to the 
dictates of human caprice, but his own in- 
variable equity and goodneſs. _ 

On the day of her death, which was the 
eighth of February, ſhe was dreſſed in a 
manner becoming her ſituation, and cauſing 
her will to be read in the hearing of her ſer- 
vants, deſired they would cordially receive 
their reſpective legacies, though her abilities 
were not equal to her wiſhes in their favour, 
When the high ſheriff called her to execu- 
tion, ſhe came forth with a compoſed coun- 
tenance, and majeſtic demeanour, having a 
veil on her head, and a crucifix of ivory in 
her hand. Sir Andrew Melville, maſter of 
her houſhold, meeting her, tell on his knees, 
and ſhedding a flood of tears, lamented his 
misfortune, in being deſtined to carry che 
news of her unhappy fate to Scotland. 
« Weep not, ſaid ſhe, but rather rejoice, 
& that Mary Stuart will ſoon be freed from 
« all her cares. Tell my friends, that I die 
e conſtant in my religion, and firm in my 
« fidelity towards Scotland and France. God 
« forgive them, who have thirſted after my 
© blood. Thou, O God! who art truth it- 
« ſelf, and perfectly underſtandeſt the in- 
ward thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how 
* ſincerely I have defired an union between 


the realms of England and Scotland, com- 


Nun. 31. 
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* mend me to my ſon, and aſſure him I 
have done nothing prejudicial to the ſtate 


or crown of Scotland. Admoniſh him to 


„ perlevere in amity with the queen of Eng- 
* land; and ſee that thou do him faithful 
& ſervice.” , FE . 

The noblemen and. ſheriff then going be- 
fore, and Melville bearing up her train, ſhe 
walked to the ſcaffold, where as ſoon as ſhe 
was ſeated, Beale began to read the warraht 
for the execution. 'Then Fletcher, dean of 
Peterborough, repeated a long exhortation, 
which ſhe twice interrupted, deſiring him to 
forbear, as ſhe was firmly reſolved to die in 
the Roman-catholic religion, When the 
dean ceaſed to exhort, fhe prayed firſt in 
Latin, from the office of the Virgin Mary; 
and afterwards in Engliſh, fervently recom- 
mending the church, her ſon and queen Eli- 
zabeth, to the protection of the Almighty. 
When her acts of devotion were finiſhed, ſhe 
ordered herſelf to be undreſſed for the block; 
and her women burſting into tears and loud 
exclamations of ſorrow, ſhe reminded them 
in the French language of her having under- 
taken it for their diſcreet behaviour: ſne em- 
braced them tenderly, bidding them ceaſe 
their womaniſh lamentations, for now the 
period of her ſorrows was come ; then turn- 
ing to her men ſervants, who were diſſolved 
in tears, ſhe with a tranquil ſmile bid them 
farewell. The two executioners kneeling, 


and imploring her pardon, ſhe ſaid, ſhe as 


frankly forgave them and all concerned in 
her death, as ſhe wiſhed God would pardon 
her tranſgreſſions. She then once more made 
a ſolemn proteſtation of her innocence, after 
which ſhe laid her head upon the block, re- 
cited a pſalm, and having repeated a pious 
ejaculation, ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke, 
On this melancholy occaſion, the dean of 
Peterborough exclaimed, “So let all the 
enemies of queen Elizabeth periſh.” The 
earl of Kent anſwered Amen; while the reſt 
of the ſpectators more humane than the dean 
and earl, wept and ſighed at this affectin 
ſcene. The body. was embalmed, incloſed 
in a leaden coffin, and interred in the cathe- 


| dral of Peterborough, from whence her fon 
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James afterwards removed it to the chapel | coaſt, as far as Caſcaes at the mouth of the 


of Henry VII. at Weſtminſter. 


Thus fell the unfortunare Mary queen of 
Scots; whole merit demanded a more worthy 
fate, as ſhe appears to have been inferior to 


no woman of her age, in learning, charity, 
and magnanimity; nor can the ingenuous 


mind review the progreſs and cataſtrophe of 


her hapleſs life, without bewailing her miſ⸗ 
fortunes, and admiring her heroic conſtancy 
and equanimity. | | 


Elizabeth no ſooner heard of the death of 


Mary, than ſhe affected the utmoſt aftoniſh- 
ment, and moſt extravagant ſorrow. She 
commanded the members of the council to 
quit her preſence, and Daviſon the ſecretary 
to. be proſecuted in the Star-chamber. She 
diſpatched her relation Robert Cary, with a 
letter to the king of Scotland, expreſſin 
her grief at the lamentable accident, whic 
happened contrary to her intention; and pro- 
fefling the warmeſt regard, and affection for 
him and his concerns. | 
The Scottiſh king, naturally exaſperated 
at the unworthy fate of his mother, would 
not admit Cary into his kingdom; but fent 
Sir George Hume, and the maſter of Mel- 
ville, to receive his letter on the Border. 
The eftates of Scotland meeting at Edin- 
burgh, promiſed to aſſiſt their ſovereign, in 
Tevenging his mother's death, with their 
yes and fortunes. But he was diſſuaded 
from commencing hoſtilities, until the arrival 
of lord Hunſdon, as ambaſſador from Eng- 
land, a nobleman whom he particularly eſteem- 
ed, and by whom he was eaſily prevailed on 
to lay aſide all thoughts of revenge. | 
Elizabeth, being informed, that Philip, 
during theſe tranſactions, was making pre- 
parations for an invaſion of England; ſent 
Sir Francis Drake with a fleet of ſhips . to 
deſtroy his veſſels, and intercept his pro- 
viſions. This active commander, funk two 
allies in the bay of Cadiz, took, burned, 
and deſtroyed an hundred veſſels loaded with 
proviſion and ammunition ;, together with a 
large galleon, loaded with merchandize. He 


then reduced three forts at Cape St. Vincent, 
and deſtroyed all the ſmall craft along the 


Tagus, where the marquis of Santa Cruz 
lay with his ſquadron ; but he could not bring 
him to an engagement. RS 
After theſe exploits, Sir Francis ſailed to 
the Azores, and in his way took the St. 
Philip, a carrack of enormous bulk, return. 
ing from the Eaſt Indies, richly laden. By 
this capture, he not only obtained immenſe 
booty, but ſeveral inſtructions relative to the 
nature of the Eaſt Indian commerce. Philip, 
ſtimulated by theſe depredations, reſolved to 
make a conqueſt of England, which being 
an open country, without fortified towns, 
muſt fall to him who ſhould conquer in the 
field. | | | 
He procured from the pope a conſecrated 
banner, with freſh bulls for excommuni- 
cating Elizabeth as an heretic, publiſhin 
a cruſade againſt her, and abſolving her ſub- 
jects from the oath of allegiance. He pre- 
tended to be the next catholic heir to. the 
crown of England, as a deſcendant from the 
two daughters of John of Ghent, duke of 
Eancaſter, and determined to land his forces 
at the mouth of the Thames, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. 
To effect this mighty deſign, he equipped 
a moſt formidable armament, conſiſting of 
one hundred and thirty ſail of ſhips, manned 
with nineteen thouſand, two hundred and 
ninety ſoldiers; eight thouſand, three hundred 
and fifty ſeamen, two thouſand and eighty 
galley ſlaves, and mounted with two thouſand, 
three hundred and forty pieces of cannon, 
Elizabeth, having been informed of the par- 
ticulars of this powerful armament, which 
was ſtiled the Invincible Armada, took the 
neceſſary precautions, againſt ſuch tremen- 
dous power. | 
Having fitted out a conſiderable fleet, ſh 
created Charles, lord Howard of Effingham, 
lord-high-· admiral of England; and ſent him 
with a ſtrong ſquadron to the weſtward, where 
he was joined by Sir Francis Drake, now 
appointed vice-admiral. She ordered lord 
Henry Seymour, ſecond ſon to the duke of 
Somerſet, to cruize along the coaſt of Flan- 
ders, with forty Engliſh and Flemiſh ſhips, 
I to 


rr 
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to prevent the prince of Parma from putting 


to ſea, with the forces committed by Philip 


to his command. 


Twenty thouſand men were cantoned 
along the ſouthern coaſts of England; ano- 
ther body of well diſciplined troops, encamp- 
ed at Tilbury, near the mouth of the Thames, 
under command of the earl of Leiceſter, 
whom the queen created commander in chief 
of all her forces, and the lord Hunſdon com- 
manded a third army, amounting to thirty- 
fix thouſand hot ſe and foot, for the defence 
of her majeſty's perſon, 

Several principal officers renowned for 
their valour and experience, were conſulted 
about the management of the war by land; 
in purſuance of whoſe advice, all the land- 
ing places on the coaſts were fortified, and 
garriſoned from Hull to the Land's- end, and 
Milford haven: the militia of the country 
was armed, and regulated under proper offi- 
cers, who received inſtructions for interrupt- 
ing the debarkation of the enemy, waſting 
the country befote them, and amuſing them 
with ſlight ſkirmiſhes and perpetual alarms, 
until the army could be aſſembled in order to 
give them battle. | | 

The queen fent new inſtructions to Sir 
William Fitz-williams, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland; and by her friends in Scotland, in- 
ſtigated James againſt the Roman catholics, 
and the Spaniſh faction. But notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe preparations for offence and de- 
tence; Philip and Elizabeth, continued to 
amuſe each other with a negotiation, in order 
to gain time, till the one ſhould be able to 
{trike, and the other to ward off the intended 
blow. The duke of Parma having received 
a commiſſion for treating; the Engliſh envoys 


repaired to Oſtend, though the eſtates of 


the Netherlands had' refuſed to concur in the 


treaty, and the conferences were opened at 
Bourbourgh. 


The Engliſh commiſſioners propoſed a. 
truce, which was rejected. They then de- 


fired that the antient alliance ſhould be re- 
newed between England, and the houſe of 


Burgundy ;. that all the foreign troops ſhould. 


be withdrawn from the Low Couatries; that 
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the people ſhould be ſecured in their liber= 
ties, and indulged with a toleration in matters 
of religion; and. that the money which queen 
Elizabeth had lent them, ſhould be repaid 
by Spain. | | 
The debate upon this ſubject was protract- 
ed, until the Spaniſh, Armada appeared in 
the channel, and then the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners were diſmiſſed with a ſake conduct 
to Calais. The Spaniſh fleet was command- 
ed by Alonzo Perez de Guſman, duke of 
Medina, and failed from Liſbon on the 
twenty- eighth of May, but being overtaken 
by a ftorm, the ſhips were diſperſed; though 
they re-aſſembled-in a few days at Corunna, 

and in the neighbouring harbours. 

The Engliſh admiral, having received an 
exaggerated account of the damage ſuſtained 
by the Spaniſh navy, ſailed towards Spain, 


with a. view to attack and deſtroy them in their 


harbours; But the wind ſhifting, he returned 
to Plymouth, on ſuſpicion that. they might 
avail themſelves of this opportunity, to enter 


the Engliſh channel, while he was abſent. 


This was certainly the caſe, for on the very 
day after his return to port, the Spaniſh fleet- 
was ſeen off the Lizard on the coaſt of Corn+ 
wall. | 
Lord Effingham immediately ordered his 
ſhips to be towed out, againſt a freſh gale- 
that blew in ſhcre, and he diſcovered the 
Armada failing up the channel in line of: 
battle; which looked like ſo many lofry 
caſtles. He allowed them to pals, that he 
might have the advantage of the wind, and 
diſpatched Sir William Hoby to court, for 
a tupply of ſhips and men. Animated by 
the proſpect of that honour, which muſt re- 
dound from the conqueſt of this tremendous. 
Armada, deemed invincible; ſeveral noble- 
men. and: perſons of fortune, diſtinguiſhed 
themfelves by fitting out fhips at their own 
expence, and engaging. as volunteers in the. 
ſervice of their country. Among theſe were 
the earls of Oxtord, Northumberland, and; 
Cumberland, Sir Thomas, and Sir Robert: 
Cecil, and the famous Sir Walter Raleigh. 
On the twenty firſt of July, the admiral, 
orbiſher, 


attac kecd: 


| 
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attacked the rear of the Armada, and main- 


tained the engagement about two hours with 
great alacrity, but being overpowered by 
numbers and weight of metal, choſe to avoid 
a cloſe fight, and therefore kept at a diſtance. 
On the twenty-third, the duke of Medina 
bore down upon the Engliſh fleet; and the 
battle was renewed with great confuſion, and 
various ſucceſs; though nothing of conſe- 
quence was effected. 

On the twenty-fifth a Portugueſe galleon 
was taken, On the tweaty-ſeventh the 
Armada came to anchor before Calais, and 
was again attacked by the Engliſh fleet now 
re-inforced, and conſiſting of one hundred 
and forty fail well manned and found. Lord 
Effingham having cannonaded the Armada 
for ſome time, prepared eight fire-ſhips, and 
at midnight ſent them into the midſt of the 


enemy, where being ſet on fire, they produ- 


ced univerſal terror and confuſion. . 

The Spaniſh admiral hove out a ſignal for 
flipping cable, and putting out to ſea, The 
order was obeved, but the night being dark, 
the ſhips ran foul of each other; and uni- 
verſal confuſion enſued. The Engliſh admi- 
ral taking advantage of the enemy's con- 
fuſion, fell upon them, as they were endea- 
vouring to muſter off Gravelines. The 
engagement began at four in the morning, 
and laſted till fix in the evening, during 
which the Engliſh. who had both wind and 
tide in their favour, ſunk and drove aſhore 
thirteen fail of the line, took one of their 
calleons, and another fell into the hands of 
the Zealanders. 

The Spaniſh Armada being driven off the 
coaſt of Zealand, a council of war was held, 
in which it was reſolved, that as their ammu 
nition began to fail, their ſhips had received 


great damage, and they deſpaired of being 


Joined by the duke of Parma, they ſhould 
return to Spain, by way, of the Orkney's 
and the Iſland of Ireland. Accordingly they 
ſtood to the Northward, and were chaſed by 
the Engliſh fleet as far as Flamborough head. 


A council being called on board the Engliſh 
admiral, they. came to the ſame reſolution as 


the Spaniards, on the ſame pretence of want- 
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ing ammunition, — That very night the 
Armada was terribly ſhattered in a ſtorm. 
Seventeen of their ſhips, having five thou- 
ſand men on board, were caſt away on the 
Weſtern iſlands, and the coaſt of Ireland. 
Of the whole Armada, through various ac. 
cidents, fifty three ſhips only returned to 
Spain, and thoſe in a very ſhattered condi- 
tion; ſo that through the advantage of wind 
and tide which favoured the Engliſh, and the 
terrible loſs the Spaniards ſuſtained by diſtreſs 
of weather, the event of this mighty expe- 
dition declared in favour of the former. 

Two medals were ſtruck by the Engliſh 
to perpetuate this ſucceſsful enterprize, and 
the queen rewarded thoſe officers who had 
ſignalized their valour; particularly the ad- 
miral, on whom ſhe beſtowed a conſiderable 
penſion; and Sir Robert Sidney, whom ſhe 
honoured with an embaſly to the king of 
Scotland. But her joy was damped, by the 
death of her favourite Leiceſter, who was 
ſeized with a fever, and expired at Corn- 
bury-lodge, in Oxfordſhire, when the patent 
was drawn for creating him, queen's lieu- 
tenant in the government of England and 
Ireland. 

After the diſperſion of the Armada, the 
duke of Parma inveſted Bergen-ap-zoon 
which was defended by an Engliſh garriſon, 
under the command of lord Willoughby ; 
who made ſo gallant a defence, that the duke 
was obliged to abandon the enterprize. The 
queen of England now enjoycd the very 
height of tranquillity. Her formidable rival 
was no more; the king of Spain was diſabled 
from proſecuting his reſentment; the affairs 
of the ſtates in the Low Countries began to 
wear a more favourable aſpect; and the 
king of Scots was wholly influenced by 
thole who received perſions in England. 

A. D. 1389. In the beginning of the 
year, the Scottiſh miniſtry detected a corre- 
ſpondence carried on between ſeveral noble- 
men and the duke of Parma, who had ſup- 
plied them with a ſum of money to excite 
commotions in Scotland; but the king im- 
mediately aſſembling a powerful army, they 


were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. n 
the 
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the mean time, the Scottiſh monarch had 
concluded a treaty of marriage with the 
princeſs Anne daughter to the king of Den- 
mark. James repaired thither in October, 
attended by a numerous retinue; the nuptials 
were ſolemnized at Upſlo, and they paſſed the 
Winter in Denmark. 

About this time Don Antonio, prior of 
Crato, arrived in England, and ſollicited 
the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth in aſſerting his 
claim to the crown of Portugal. In conſe- 
quence of this application, Sir Francis Drake, 
and Sir John Norris, undertook his reſtora- 
tion as private adventurers; the queen per- 
mitting them to raiſe forces, and equip a 
fleet. Thoſe officers having embarked about 
twelve thouſand ſailors and ſoldiers, failed 
from Plymouth in April, and landing near 
Ferrol, inveſted Corunna. They took the 
lower town by aſſault, but the upper part 
ſituated on a rock they could not reduce for 
want of artillery, The count d'Androda 
marching to it's relief with a body of eight 
thouſand men, they raiſed the ſiege, and at- 
tacked him at the bridge of Burgas, where 
he was defeated, But by this time, an epi- 
demical diſtemper raging among the troops, 
they re-embarked, without having anſwered 
the intention or re-imburſed themſelves the 
expences which attended the expedition. 

A. D. 1590, Notwithſtanding this unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt, the earl of Cumberland un- 
dertook another expedition, and ſailing to 
the Azores took and demoliſhed the caſtle of 
Fayal, and brought home a great number 
of valuable prizes. About this time, de- 


parted this life Sir Francis Walſingham, 


ſecretary of ſtate, chancellor of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter and knight of the garter; to 
the unſpeakable loſs of the nation, being a 
conſummate politician, and inviolably at- 
tached to the intereſt of his ſovereign, He 
died poor, and left only one daughter, mar- 
ried firſt to Sir Philip Sydney, and afterwards 
to Robert Devereux earl of Ffſex. He was 
ſurvived but a very little time, by Ambroſe 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, Sir Thomas Ran- 


dolph, chancellor of the exchequer, Sir 


James Crofts, comptroller of the houſehold; 
Nums. 31. 
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George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, and 
Thomas lord Wentworth, formerly gover- 
nor of Calais. Theſe were all faithful ſer- 
vants to the crown; though none of them 
was more regretted than Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton chancellor of England, and of the 
univerſity of Oxford: a man of unſhaken 
probity, firmly attached to the intereſt of 
his country, and a generous patron of learn- 
ing. 

A. D. 1391. The inhabitants of Ireland, 
having been hitherto obliged to ſend their 
children to foreign ſeminaries for education; 
the queen now founded Trinity college in 
Dublin, endowing it with a power of con- 
ferring degrees and other privileges of an 
univerſity. About the ſame time, the lord 
Thomas Howard having failed to the Azores, 
in hopes of intercepting the Spaniſh fleet in 
their return from America, was in great 
danger of falling in with fifty-three ſail of 
ſhips deſtined for it's convoy. Howard ſtood 
out to ſea with five ſhips of his ſquadron; 
but Sir Richard Greenville, vice admiral, in 
the Revenge, was ſurrounded by the enemy's 
fleet. He endeavoured to fight his paſſage 
through them, and exhibited amazing proofs 
of valour, till at length his crew being al- 
moſt killed or diſabled, his maſts ſhot away, 
his hull pierced, his amunition neatly ex- 
hauſted, and himſelf covered with wounds, 
he ordered the gunner to blow up the ſhip, 
that ſhe might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, The execution of this order was 
however prevented by the lieutenant; and 
Greenville, being brought on board the 
Spaniſh admiral, died in three days of his 
wounds, | 

A. D. 1592. The queen now ſent a ſtrong 
re-inforcement to the French king, who was 
cloſely preſſed by the leaguers, and the king 
of Spain. She alſo ifſued proclamations for- 
bidding her ſubjefts from aſſiſting the lea- 
guers, or the king of Spain, wich corn, 
ammunition, or naval ſtores. Fifteen ſnips 


of war were ſent to annoy the Spaniards in 
the Weſt Indies, under the command of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; but his fleet being diſperſed 
in a ſtorm, the expedition was countermanded. 
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attacked the rear of the Armada, and main- 
tained the engagement about two hours with 
great alacrity, but being overpowered by 
numbers and weight of metal, choſe to avoid 
a cloſe fight, and therefore kept at a diſtance. 
On the twenty- third, the duke of Medina 
bore down upon the Engliſh fleet; and the 
battle was renewed with great confuſion, and 
various ſucceſs; though nothing of conſe- 
quence was effected. 

On the twenty: fifth a Portugueſe galleon 
was taken, On the tweaty-ſeventh the 
Armada came to anchor before Calais, and 
was again attacked by the Engliſh fleet now 
re-inforced, and conſiſting of one hundred 
and forty fail well manned and found. Lord 
Effingham having cannonaded the Armada 
for ſome time, prepared eight fire-ſhips, and 
at midnight ſent them into the midſt of the 
enemy, where being ſet on fire, they produ- 
ced univerſal terror and confuſion. . 

The Spaniſh admiral hove out a ſignal for 
flipping cable, and putting out to ſea. The 
order was obeved, but the night being dark, 
the ſhips ran foul of each other; and uni- 
verſal confuſion enſued. The Engliſh admi- 
ral taking advantage of the enemy's con- 
_ fuſion, fell upon them, as they were endea- 
vouring to muſter off Gravelines. The 
engazement began at four in the morning, 
and laſted till fix in the evening, during 
which the Engliſh. who had both wind and 
tide 1n their favour, ſunk and drove aſhore 
thirteen fail of the line, took one of their 
galleons, and another fell into the hands of 
the Zealanders, 

The Spaniſh Armada being driven off the 
coaſt of Zealand, a council of war was held, 
in which it was reſolved, that as their ammu 
nition began to fail, their ſhips had received 


great damage, and they deipaired of being 


joined by the duke of Parma, they ſhould 
return to Spain, by way. of the Orkney's 
and the Iſland of Ireland. Accordingly they 
ſtood to the Northward, and were chaſed by 
the Engliſh fleet as far as Flamborough head. 
A council being called on board the Engliſh 
admiral, they. came to the ſame reſolution as 


the Spaniards, on the ſame pretence of want- 
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ing ammunition, — That very night the 
Armada was terribly ſhattered in a ſtorm. 
Seventeen of their ſhips, having five thou- 


ſand men on board, were caſt away on the 
Weſtern iſlands, and the coaſt of Ireland. 
Of the whole Armada, through various ac. 
cidents, fifty three ſhips only returned to 
Spain, and thoſe in a very ſhattered condi. 
tion; ſo that through the advantage of wind 
and tide which favoured the Engliſh, and the 
terrible loſs the Spaniards ſuſtained by diſtreſs 
of weather, the event of this mighty expe. 
dition declared in favour of the former, 

Two medals were ſtruck by the Engliſh 
to perpetuate this ſucceſsful enterprize, and 
the queen rewarded thoſe officers who had 
ſignalized their valour; particularly the ad- 
miral, on whom ſhe beſtowed a conſiderable 
penſion; and Sir Robert Sidney, whom ſhe 
honoured with an embaſly to the King of 
Scotland. But her joy was damped, by the 
death of her favourite Leiceſter, who was 
ſeized with a fever, and expired at Corn- 
bury-lodge, in Oxfordſhire, when the patent 
was drawn for creating him, queen's lieu- 
tenant in the government of England and 
Ireland. | | 

After the diſperſion of the Armada, the 
duke of Parma inveſted Bergen-ap-zoon 
which was defended by an Engliſh garriſon, 
under the command of lord Willoughby ; 
who made fo gallant a defence, that the duke 
was obliced to abandon the enterprize. The 
queen of England now enjoy:d the very 
height of tranquillity. Her formidable rival 
was no more; the king of Spain was diſabled 
from proſecuting his reſentment; the affairs 
of the ſtates in the Low Countries began to 
wear a more favourable aſpect; and the 
king of Scots was wholly influenced by 
thole who received perſions in England. 

A. D. 1589. In the beginning of the 
year, the Scottiſh miniſtry detected a corre- 
ſpondence carried on between ſeveral noble— 
men and the duke of Parma, who had ſup- 
plied them with a ſum of money to excite 
commotions in Scotland; but the king im- 
mediately aſſembling a powerful army, they 


were obliged to ſurrender at diicretion. 4 
the 


the mean time, the Scottiſh monarch had 
concluded a treaty of marriage with the 
princeſs Anne daughter to the king of Den- 
mark. James repaired thither in October, 
attended by a numerous retinue; the nuptials 
were ſolemnized at Upſlo, and they paſſed the 
Winter in Denmark. 

About this time Don Antonio, prior of 
Crato, arrived in England, and ſollicited 
the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth in aſſerting his 
claim to the crown of Portugal. In conſe- 
quence of this application, Sir Francis Drake, 
and Sir John Norris, undertook his reſtora- 
tion as private adventurers; the queen per- 
mitting them to raiſe forces, and equip a 
fleet, Thoſe officers having embarked about 
twelve thouſand ſailors and ſoldiers, failed 


from Plymouth in April, and landing near 


Ferrol, inveſted Corunna. They took the 
lower town by aſſault, but the upper part 
ſituated on a rock they could not reduce for 
want of artillery, The count d'Androda 
marching to it's relief with a body of eight 
thouſand men, they raiſed the ſiege, and at- 
tacked him at the bridge of Burgas, where 
he was defeated, But by this time, an epi- 
demical diſtemper raging among the troops, 
they re-embarked, without having anſwered 
the intention or re-imburſed themſelves the 
expences which attended the expedition, 

A. D. 1590, Notwithſtanding this unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt, the earl of Cumberland un- 
dertook another expedition, and failing to 
the Azores took and demoliſhed the caſtle of 
Fayal, and brought home a great number 


of valuable prizes. About this time, de- 


parted this life Sir Francis Walſingham, 
ſecretary of ſtate, chancellor of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter and knight of the garter; to 
the unſpeakable loſs of the nation, being a 
conſummate politician, and inviolably at- 
tached to the intereſt of his ſovereign. He 
died poor, and left only one daughter, mar- 


ried firſt to Sir Philip Sydney, and afterwards 


to Robert Devereux earl of Eſſex. He was 

ſurvived but a very little time, by Ambroſe 

Dudley, earl of Warwick, Sir Thomas Ran- 

dolph, chancellor of the exchequer, Sir 

James Crofts, comptroller of the houſehold; 
Nuns. 31. 
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George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, and 
Thomas lord Wentworth, formerly gover- 
nor of Calais. Theſe were all faithful ſer- 
vants to the crown; though none of them 


| was more regretted than Sir Chriſtopher 


Hatton chancellor of England, and of the 
univerſity of Oxford: a man of unſhaken 
probity, firmly attached to the intereſt of 
his country, and a generous patron of learn- 
ing. 

A. D. 1391. The inhabitants of Ireland, 
having been hitherto obliged to fend their 
children to foreign ſeminaries for education; 
the queen now founded Trinity college in 
Dublin, endowing it with a power of con- 
ferring degrees and other privileges of an 
univerſity. About the ſame time, the lord 
Thomas Howard having failed to the Azores, 
in hopes of intercepting the Spaniſh fleet in 
their return from America, was in great 
danger of falling in with fifty-three ſail of 
ſhips deſtined for it's convoy. Howard ſtood 
out to ſea with five ſhips of his ſquadron; 
but Sir Richard Greenville, vice admiral, in 
the Revenge, was ſurrounded by the enemy's 
fleet. He endeavoured to fight his paſſage 
through them, and exhibited amazing proofs 
of valour, till at length his crew being al- 
moſt killed or difabled, his maſts ſhot away, 
his hull pierced, his amunition neatly ex- 
hauſted, and himſelf covered with wounds, 
he ordered the gunner to blow up the ſhip, 
that ſhe might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy, The execution of this order was 
however prevented by the heutenant; and 
Greenville, being brought on board the 
Spaniſh admiral, died in three days of his 
wounds, | 

A. D. 1592. The queen now ſent a ſtrong 
re-inforcement to the French king, who was 
cloſely preſſed by the leaguers, and the king 
of Spain. She alſo iſſued proclamations for- 
bidding her ſubjects from aſſiſting the lea- 
guers, or the king of Spain, with corn, 
ammunition, or naval ſtores. Fifteen ſhips 
of war were ſent to annoy the Spaniards in 
the Weſt Indies, under the command of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; bur his fleet being diſperſed 


in a ſtorm, the expedition was countermanded. 
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She alſo difpatched a ſmall ſquadron to cruiſe 
off the Azores; and Sir Martin Forbiſher, 
to the coaſt of Spain, in order to wait for the 
Spaniſh carracks from the Eaſt Indies. Bur- 
roughs, who commanded the firſt of theſe 
ſquadrons, burned one galteon, and took 
another very richly laden. About this time, 
Sir John Pertot, late lord deputy of Ireland, 
was accuſed of having reviled the queen, 
correſponded with her enemies, and foment- 
ed the rebellions in Ireland. He was con- 
victed of treaſon upon partial evidence; and 
after a tedious imprilonment died in the 
Tower. win" | 
A. D. 1593. Commotions now re-com- 
menced. in Ireland; the inhabitants of Ulſter 
entered into a combination for expelling the 
Engliſh garriſon; the caſtle of Montroſe was 
ſurprized; an inſurrection was excited in 
Fermanagh, but ſoon ſuppreſſed by Sir Rich- 
ard Bingham. Hugh earl of Tyrone engaged 
in theſe. outrages, but was pardoned on ſub- 
miſſion, . and upon the death of Tirloch 
- Leinich, aſſumed the title of O'Neal. A 
conſpiracy was alſo diſcovered in Scotland; 
at the head of which were the earls of Hunt- 
ley, Errol, Angus, and ſeveral other noble- 
men, who endeavoured to perſuade the king 
of Spain, to make a deſcent upon that king- 
dom ; but their agent being ſeized with his 
diſpatches, the whole deſign was diſcovered. 
Elizabeth alarmed at this conſpiracy, and 
ſuſpicious of the deſigns of the king of Scot- 
land, ſent. ta congratulate him on the dil- 
covery of the plot; to aſſure him of her 
aſſiſtance; and preſſed him to puniſh the diſ- 
affected lords; at the fame time requeſting 
BothwelPs pardon, who had twice attempted 
to ſeize the king's perſon, and fled to Eng- 
land, where he was protected by the queen, 
who refuſed to deliver him up to James ac- 
cording to treaty. He urged the atrocious 
nature of Bothwell's crime, as a plea for his 
non-compliance with-tte queen's requeſt; but 
romiſed to bring the diſaffected rebellious 
3 to condign puniſhment, Sir Robert 
Melville was diſpatched to England, to de- 
mand a ſum of money, to enable James to 


levy forces, in order to expel the rebels „the 
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ſtate of his finances being ſo low, that he 


could not maintain the equipage uſually at- 
tendant on royalty. Melville id not ſucceed 
in his negotiation; and Bothwell returnin 

privately into Scotland, ſo ingratiated him. 
ſelf with the nobility, that they introduced 
him into the king's bed-chamber; where 
imploring pardon on his knees, and ſeconded 
by the interceſſion of the Engliſh ambaſſador; 
he obtained forgiveneſs. | 

This . pardon being afterwards annulled, 
Bothwell renewed his former practices, but 
without accompliſning his wicked deſign. 
The parliament of England meeting in Feb. 
ruary, took into conſideration, a book writ. 
ten by Parſons the Jeſuit, attempting to 
prove, that the right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown of England, was veſted in the infanta 
of Spain. The book was condemned, and 
all perſons deemed guilty of high treaſon, 
who ſhould keep it in their houſes. 

The Puritants were laid under great re- 
ſtrictions, by an act for retaining the queen's 
ſubjects in their due obedience. By this 
ſtatute, all perſons above ſixteen years of 


age, ablenting themſelves from divine ſer- 


vice, as performed in the church of England; 
for the ſpace of one month, were ordered to 
be impriſoned. 

The commons granted a large ſubſidy, to 
re imburſe the great expence, which had 
attended the defence of England againſt the 
Spaniſh invaſion; as well as to ſupport the 
French king and the united provinces. This 
generous ſupply. in ſome mcaſure compenſa- 
ted for the concern the queen underwent; 
on account of the French king's conduct; 
who inſtead of employing the Engliſh aux» 
iliaries in the expulſion of the Spaniards from 
Britany, uſed them. only, as a check. upon 
the invaders-; ſo that Elizabeth would have 
recalled her troops,, had ſhe not been pre- 
vented by the marihal d' Aumont, who aſſured 
her in his maſters name, that a vigorous at- 
tempt would ſoon be undertaken, for the 
entire reduction of Bretagne. 

The French king, finding that his pro- 
feſſing the reformed religion was an inſupera- 
ble obſtacle to the prevalence of loyalty and 


obedience 
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obedience among his ſubjects, renounced the 
doctrines of Luther, and declared himſelf a 
convert to the church of Rome; with which 
when Elizabeth was made acquainted, ſhe 
ſeverely upbraided him with apoſtacy; which 
he frankly imputed to the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity of his circumſtances. But notwith- 
tanding the queen's reſentment, ſhe entered 
into a new league offenſive and defenſive with 
the French monarch, | 
The diſaffected party ſtill continued to 

plot againſt the queen of England, and her 
government. One Heſket exhorted Ferdinand 
earl of Derby, to aſſume the title of king, 
as grandſon of Mary, daughter to Henry VII. 
aſſuring him he would be ſupported in his 
claim by the king of Spain; and threatening 
him at the ſame time with death, on his 


noncompliance with, or revelation of the 


icheme. 

The ear], however, diſcovered it; the 
traitor was brought to condign puniſhment, 
and he himſelf died a few months after. At 
the ſame time, a plot was concerted againſt 
the queen, by the count de Fuentes, and 
don Diego-d'Ibarra; who directed the Spaniſh 
concerns in the Netherlands. Fheſe bribed 
Roderic Lopez, a portugueſe Jew, and one 
of her majeſty's phyſicians, to take her off 
by poiſon. But the deſign being diſcovered, 
he and two of his accomplices were appre- 
hended, and confeſſing their correſpondence 
with Fuentes, and Ibarra, were executed as 
traitors. 1 

A. D. 1394. Henry's declaration of his 
converſion to the catholic faith, produced 
the deſired effect; for being crowned at 
Chartres, he was joined by a great number 
of gentlemen, who deſerted the league; ad- 
mitted into Paris, and proclaimed at Zouen. 
The principal towns in France declared for 
him. The mareſchal d' Aumont having taken 
the town of Morlaix, the Spaniſh auxiliaries 
advanced to. the relief. of the caſtle; but 
the mareichal being joined by the Engliſh 
troops, they would not hazard a battle, and 
the caſtle ſurrendered. 


The Engliſh fo ſignalized their gallantry 
in this war, by. expoling themſelves to the 


| 


—— 
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| moſt imminent dangers, chat the queen, in a 


letter to Norris, her general, delired he 
would not be fo laviſh of the blood. of her 
ſubjects. Elizabeth, hearing that many im 
Scotland, were diſpoſed to favour: the intereſt 
of the Spaniards, ſent lord Zouch thither,, 
to watch their motions; and if poſſible, 
confirm the adherence of James, to the pro- 
teſtant cauſe: that ambaſſador repreſented in 
the queen's name, that the Roman Catholics: 
in Scotland, enjoyed the exerciſe of theirt 
religion in public, and openly correſponded 
with the king of Spain. James promiſed to 
act in conformity with the laws of the king- 
dom; and if they then refuſed to ſubmit, 
he would purſue them by force of arms, 
provided the queen would contribute to the: 
expence, and deliver up Bothwell, who had. 
taken ſhelter again in England. «>; 
Elizabeth, far from giving him ſatisfac- 
tion, furniſhed Bothwell with means to re— 
turn and raiſe an army, with which he ſur- 
prized Leith; but not daring: to ſtand a 
general engagement, he diſbanded his troops, 
and took refuge once more in England. 
James, in conſequence of this behaviour, 
diſpatched two envoys, to remonſtrate witty: 
the queen, on the injuſtice of protecting 
Bothwell in her dominions; to aſſure her he 
would proſcribe the perſons, and confiſcate 
the lands of the popiſh Jords, and in the 
mean time to deſire a ſum of money. She 
promiſed to comply with his requeit, anck 
forbad any one of her ſubjects. to protect or 
ſheiter the earl of Bothwell: The parita- 


ment of Scotland pronounced ſentence of 


forfeiture againſt three of the popiſh eatls, 
but the execution of the ſentence was de- 
ferred, on account of the baptiiur of Henry: 
of Scotland. 

Though Elizabeth entertained much en- 
mity againſt the Spaniards, ſhe would not 
expend her ſubſidies in the maintenance ot. 
an offenſive war; but annoyed her enemy by 
granting commiſſions to private adventurers, 


| who acted againſt them at their owre expence. 


Richard Hawkins, commander of a mer- 
chant-man, authorized by letters of marque, 


{failed into the South ſea, where he. took 


feyera]! 
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ſeveral prizes; James Lancaſter, on the coaſt 


of: Brazil, took nine and thirty ſhips, and 


-made himſelf maſter of Fernambuco, where 
he loaded fifteen veſſels with ſugar, and the 
cargo of a rich carrack, returning to Eng- 
land with immenſe booty. | 
A. D. 1 595. Sir Walter Raleigh, being forbid 
the court for an amorous intercourſe with a 
maid of honour, undertook a voyage to Gui- 
ana, where he took the city of St. Joſeph, 
failed up the river Oroonoque, in queſt of 
gold mines, which he could not find, and 
returned without ſucceſs to England, after 
having loſt above one half of his men, by 
the intemperance of the climate. The queen, 
en by the ſucceſs of her ſubjects, 
ſent a ſtrong fleet under the command of 
Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins, 
with a body of land forces, commanded by 
Sir Thomas Baſkerville, to ſeize ſome trea- 
ſure which had been brought to Porto Rico, 
for the uſe of Philip of Spain. They ſafely 
arrived at St. Domingo, but their deſign 
being diſcovered, the Spaniards fortified the 
place in ſuch a manner, that when they at- 
tempted to force it, they were repulſed. Af- 
ter this miſcarriage, the fleet failed to the 
Continent, where they burned Rio de la 
Hacha, Santa Martha, and Nombre de Dios, 


and reſolved to attack Porto Bello; but be- | 


fore this ſcheme could be carried into exe- 
cution, Sir Francis Drake died of the flux, 
and the fleet returned to England. 

To retaliate the acts of hoſtility, Philip of 
Spain excited a freſh rebellion in Ireland, un- 
der the conduct of Macguire and Macma- 
hon. The earl of Tyrone having been ac- 
cuſed of maintaining a correſpondence with 
the rebels, ſo forcibly vindicated his inno- 
cence before the governor, that he was diſ- 
miſſed as a loyal ſubject. But he ſoon diſco- 
vered his peridy and rebellious ſpirit, by at- 
tacking the fort of Black Water in the ab- 
lence of the governor, and afterwards open- 
ly joining the diſaffected party, whole forces 
amounted to ten thouſand horſe and foot, 
commanded by experienced officers, who had 
{ſerved in the Low Countries. 

Elizabeth, alarmed at ſo formidable a re- 
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bellion, re- called Sir John Norris, with a body 
of troops from Bretagne, which being rein- 
forced in England, were ſent over to Ireland, 
to cruſh the rebels before they ſhould receive 
ſuccour from Spain. On Norris's approach 
to Armagh, Tyrone abandoned the fort of 
Black Water, reduced the town of Dun. 
gannon, and the neighbouring villages to 
aſhes; and was driven almoſt to deſpair, 
when the Engliſh general was compelled, for 
want of proviſions, to retire, after leaving 
garriſons in Armagh and Monaghan. Mac 
Hugh, ſubmitting to the lord deputy, Nor- 
ris agreed with Tyrone, and O'Donel, for a 
truce till the end of December. | 

A. D. 1596. The queen offered a pardon 
to the inſurgents, on condition of their dif- 
miſſing their forces, repairing the forts they 
had damaged, reſtoring the effects they had 
ſeized, and diſcovering their tranſactions with 
foreign princes. 'Theſe propoſals they re- 
jected, though the truce was prolonged to 
April. 

In the mean time, the perfidious earl of 
Tyrone treated with Philip as well as with 
Elizabeth, and in order to elude the vigi- 
lance of the deputy, artfully tranſmitted to 
him the letters he had received from Spain, 
which he preſented as proofs of his loyalty to 
the queen of England ; but before this truce 
expired, he capitulated with Norris, and de- 
livered hoſtages, in conſequence of a pardon 
for himſelf and accomplices, yet he refuſed 
to take the oath of allegiance. 

After this he attacked the garriſon of Ar- 
magh, but made no kind of apology for 
this act of violence, and propoſed a new 
conference with the lord deputy for a full and 
final compoſition, As his aim was only to 
amuſe him, it was deferred from time to 
time, and at length wholly laid aſide. The 
queen's recalling her troops from Bretagne, 
greatly perplexed the circumſtances of the 
French king, who diſpatched an embaſly to 
the court of England, to ſollicit an imme- 
diate reinforcement, for the preſervation of 
Picardy. | ; 

Elizabeth offered to ſend troops to garri- 


ſon Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe, but 
| Henry 
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Henry did not think proper to truſt her with 
the keeping of thoſe places. After this, tlie 
Spaniards inveſted Cambray; and Henry ſent 
over Lommenie, his ſecretary of ſtate, to preſs 
the queen of England for a ſpeedy reinforce- 
ment; which being refuſed, the place was 
ſurrendered to thę enemy. The repulſe he 
received from England greatly chagrined the 
French king; and moſt of his council adviſed 
him to make a ſeparate peace. | 
He warmly inveighed againſt the United 
Provinces, which had not taken a ſingle ſtep 
for the relief of ſo conſiderable a place, tho' 
in alliance with him. As the ſtates derived 
great advantages from a war between the 
kingdoms of France and Spain, they appeaſed 
the French monarch with a ſum of money, 
two complete regiments, and a large quan- 
tity of corn. Elizabeth, informed of this 
tranſaction, ſent to demand of the ſtates, re- 


payment of the money, with which ſhe had 


ſupplied them in their diſtreſs. 

They pleaded poverty, alledging their loſſes 
at ſea, and the great expence which attended 
their equipment of a fleet, to join her navy 
againſt the Spaniards. But ſhe would admit 
of no excuſe, and perſiſted in her demand; 
ſo that the ſtates, convinced of the neceſſity 
of complying, ſubmitted, and obtained a re- 


ſpite, by fitting out a fleet of four and twenty 


jail, to join her navy againſt the Spaniards. 
The French king's miniſters renewing their 
importunity for a ſupply, Elizabeth ordered 
eight thouſand men, under the command of 
the earl of Eilex, to be ſent over; but before 
they could embark, the troops were diſmiſſed, 
though upon the credit of two ambaſſadors, 
the granted their maiter a ſum of money. 
Elizabeth, informed of the Spaniſh mo- 
narch's deſign upon her dominions, fitted out 
a fleet of an hundred and fifty 
thoſe with which ſhe was furniſhed by the 
icates-general. The earl of Eſſex and How- 
ard, lord-high-admiral of England, were ap- 
pointed to command the armament; to the 
admiral were aſſigned the naval operations, to 
the earl the conduct of the forces, at their 
landing. The fleet was divided into four 
Juadrons; of which the third was command- 
NuMB. 31. 
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ed by lord Thomas Howard, and the fourth 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. ; 
They failed from Plymouth in the beginning 
of June, and on the twentieth of that month, 
anchored on the weſt ſide of Cadiz, near St. 
Sebaſtian's chapel. The following day, the 
Engliſh fell upon the Spaniſh fleet, as they 
were ſtanding into the Puntal, and the en- 
gagement laſted near eight hours, when the 
enemy, having loſt a great number of men, 
and ſuſtained conſiderable damage in their 
ſhipping, reſolved to ſet fire to their veſſels, 
and run them aſhore. 
The Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, together with 
two or three others that lay near her, was 
burned, but two of the largeſt were faved 
and taken. After this naval engagement, 
Eſſex landed with eight hundred men at the 
Puntal, and marched to attack a body of five 
hundred Spaniards ; when the latter retreated 
into Cadiz; and being ſo cloſely charged, and 
the inhabitants thrown into ſuch diſorder, no 
meaſures could be taken for the defence of 
the place. The Engliſh entered the city by 
violence, where, ſeizing the market-place, and 
the garriſon retiring into the caſtle, the inha- 
bitants capitulated, on condition of being per- 
mitted to depart unmoleſted with their wear- 
ing apparel ; but all their other effects ſhould 
be diſtributed as booty among the toldiers ; 
that they ſhould pay five hundred and twenty 
thouſand ducats for the ranſom of their lives, 
and ſend forty of their chief citizens to Eng- 
land, as hoſtages for the payment of the mo- 
ney. 
The earl being now ſole maſter of the 


place, expelled all the inhabitants, and loaded 


the ſhips with the money, and other valuable 
effects, which had eſcaped the plunder of the 
ſoldiers. In the mean time the admiral or- 
dered Sir Walter Raleigh to burn the mer- 
chant ſhips, which had made into Port Real. 
The commanders offered two millions of du- 
cats for the ranſom of their ſhips; bur Sir 
Walter Raleigh informed them, that his orders 
were to burn, not to ranſom their veſſels, 
Beſides the loſſes which the Spaniſh mer- 
chants ſuſtained, in this expedition from the 
Engliſh, the king loſt two galleons, thirteen 
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ſhips of war, and four and twenty veſlels, 
laden with commadities for the Indies, be- 
fide the ammunition which was provided for 
the execution of his deſign upon England. 
A council being called on board the admiral, 
Eſſex gave it as his opinion, that Cadiz ought 
to be kept from the Spaniards; but the 
greater part of the officers being deſirous of 
returning to England with their booty, his 
motion was over-ruled; and they ſet fail for 
their own country after burning the town 


and adjacent villages, where they arrived 


laden with the ſpoils of their enemies. 

. The earl of Eſſex was greatly mortified to 
find on his arrival Sir Robert Cecil, ſon of 
the lord treaſurer, ſecretary of ſtate, an office 
to which the earl had ſtrongly recommended 
Sir Thomas Bodley; his diſpleaſure was ſtill 
augmented by the queen's appointing Sir 
Francis Vere governor of the Brille; a place 
he had long ſollicited for himſelf; the queen 
lighted his recommendations, becauſe op- 
poſed by old Cecil, a faithful fervant, yet at 
the ſame time ſhe had a particular attachment 
to the perſon of Eſſex. 

Philip of Spain, exaſperated at the ſucceſs 
of his enemies in the late expedition, deter- 
mined once more to attempt the conqueſt of 
England. With this view he aſſembled a 
formidable fleet, at a time the queen thought 
him incapable of ſhewing his reſentment, 
and ſteered his courſe for England; but his 
fleet being diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, was 
rendered unſerviceable for that ſeaſon: 

A. D. 1597. The king of Spain, hoping 
to obtain a ſeparate peace with France, re- 
falved to make a deſcent on Ireland, where 
he ſtill fomented the diſcontent of the natives, 
but his fleet was again diſperſed and diſabled. 
The inhabitants of Connaught and Uiſter, 
encouraged by his emiſſaries with the hope 
of aſſiſtance, were riſen up in arms; and the 
queen ſent Thomas Burrough, as lord deputy, 
to enquire into the cauſe of their aſſembling 
in an hoſtile manner. 

The earl of Tyrone endeavoured to amuſe 
him with profeſſions, æxcuſes, and propoſals; 
but ſuſpecting the deſigns of that known 
tz2itor, he merched againſt him, and took 


| 
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the fort of Black-Water, and then retired 
to Dublin, where he died; and Thomas earl 
of Ormond was appointed lieutenant general 
of the army. He immediately advanced 
againſt Tyrone, but his troops being greatly 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, he agreed 
to a truce for ſome months, in which time 
oy 6 a re- inforcement from Eng- 
and. 

In the mean time, the queen reſolved to 
make an attempt upon Tercera, the prin: 
cipal iſland of the Azores, and to intercept, 
if poſſible, the Spaniſh flota, in their paſſage 
from the Weſt Indies. Five thouſand ol. 
diers were embarked in afleet of one hundred 
and twenty ſhips, beſides five and. twenty 
Dutch men, of war under the command of 
adm?.2} Warmot, having on board one thou- 


{and Engliſh: veterans from the Low Coun. 


tries, commanded by Sir Francis Vere. 

The earl of Eſſex had the chief command 
of this armament. The lord Mountjoy was 
his lieutenant, for the land. forces, and his 
ſecond and. third ſquadrons were under the 
command of lord Thomas Howard and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. His inſtructions were to- 
deſtroy the Spaniſh fleets at Ferrol, and to 
proceed to the Azores. Eſſex ſailed from 
Plymouth, on the ninth day of July; but the 
fleet was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, and 
the ſhips obliged to put in at different ports 
of England. He again. attempted to fait 
about the latter end of Auguſt, but the 
fleet was damaged in ſuch a manner, that: 
laying aſide all thoughts of aſſaulting Ferro], 
he confined his views to the plan of intercept- 
ing the Indian fleet. 

In proſecution of this deſign, he directed 
his courſe towards the Azores, while Raleigh: 
being parted from the other admirals, arrived 
at Flores, and failing to Fayal, took that 
town before he joined the commander in 
chief, who reſented his acting without orders; 


but upon Raleigh's ſubmiſſion was pacified. 


The earl propoſed to wait at the iſland of 
Gracioſa for the Indian fleet, but was per- 
ſuaded by a pilot to fail to the iſle of St. 
Michael, a ſafer harbour. At this iſland 
Eſſex met with three veſſels, which had 

ſtraggled 


aſhore, and deſtroyed an Indian carrack. 
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ſtraggled from the fleet; theſe he brought 


with him, and made himſelf maſter of Villa 


Franca, where he found a conſiderable booty, 
and ſtore of refreſnment for his people. In 
the mean time Sir Walter Raleigh drove 


Sdon after the earl of Eſſex ſet fail for 


England, where he arrived the latter end: of 


October. He was. greatly mortified to ſee 
the admiral created earl of Nottingham, fo 
as to precede him in rank, but received ſome 
ſatisfaction, in being promoted to the honour 


of earl mareſchal of England. The Spaniſh 


war having exhauſted the queen's treaſure, 
ſne was obliged to ſummon a parliament in 
October, which accordingly met and indulged 


her with a very conſiderable ſubſidy. This 


ſupply was abſolutely neceſſary for the pur- 
poſes of government; as the chief burthen 
of the war was likely, for the future, to lie 
on England. 

A. D. 1598. Elizabeth now diſpatched 
Sir Robert Carew, to France, in order, if 
poſſible, to break. off the treaty between 
Henry and Philip; but all her attempts were 
1n vain, as the former was determined to 
give peace to his kingdom, The negott- 
ations were carried on at Vervins; and on 
the twelfth of June, the peace was. ratified 
by Henry; who recovered poſſeſſion of all 
the places, which had been taken by Philip 
during the courſe of the civil wars; and pro- 


cured him leiſure, to attend to the civil ad- 


miniſtration of his kingdom. | 

The queen immediately after the conclu- 
ſion of the treaty between France and Spain, 
tent Sir Thomas Vere to the ſtates general, 
to know their intention with reſpect to carry- 
ing on the war, ſhe being determined to 
proſecute it with vigour; yet affected a ſtrong 
propenſity to peace, alledging that ſhe could 


no.lonzer bear. ſo heavy.a burthen. The. 


tates alarmed at this declaration, and know- 
ing that their ſecurity depended in a. great 
meaſure on her alliance, agreed to ſuch 
terms of a new league, as ſhe thought proper 


to propoſe. 


The treaty was concluded on the follow- 


ing conditions: that the ſtates ſhould give | and taken into favour again. 
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ſecurity for the payment:of eight millions of 


florins, to which the queen limited her de- 
mands; that ſhe ſhould furniſh eleven hun- 
dred and fifty men to garriſon. different for- 
treſſes, and to be paid by the ſtates; that 


for the future, ſhe ſhould be diſcharged from 


the engagement to furniſh any other auxiliary 
troops; that the power of the deputy of. 
England, ſtipulated in the former treaty 
ſhould be aboliſhed, though the queen re-- 
ſerved to herſelf the liberty of ſending one 
perſon to ſit in their council; that the ſtates. 
ſhould furniſh her with forty. ſhips of war; 
five thouſand foot foldiers, and five hundred. 
cavalry; to a& offenſive or defenfive againſt: 
her enemies in caſe of neceſſity. 

About this time died Philip king of Spain, 
in the ſixty- ſecond year of his age, after em- 
broiling all Europe by his ambition, during 
a reign of forty-two years. 

The rebellion which he had inſtigated in. 
Ireland continued to ſpread itlelf, even after 
his deceaſe. The earl of Tyrone had again 
rebelled, defeated and ſlain Sir Henry Bagnal, 
and reduced the fort of Black Water. This 
renewal of the rebellion, occaſtoned a dil- 
pute between the earls of Eſſex and Not- 
tingham, about the nomination of a gover- 
nor for Ireland; and the queen preferring 


the perſon recommended by the latter, Eſſex 


tranſported by the violence of his paſſion - 
forgot the rules both of duty and civility, . 
and turned his back upon her in contempt. 
The queen, incenſed at his inſolence, gave 
him a box on the car, bidding him go and 
be hanged: upon which Eſſex, laying his 
hand on his ſword, ſwore he would not have 
taken ſo great an affront, even from Henry 
VIII. her father; and immediately quitted 
the court. 
Egerton the: chancellor, who loved E flex, 

adviled him to repair his error by. proper: 
acknowledgments; but the earl ſo highly 
piqued at the affront, {eemed to think, that. 
an inſult which might be forgiven to a. 
woman, was become a mortal injury, When 
it came from his ſovereign. However, his 
paſtion at length ſubſided; he was pardoned, 


Amidſt 


| : 
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tions, that-ſhe deſigned to reduce them to 
total ſubjection; or even utterly-to extirpate 


© Amid(t theſe broils, lord Burleigh died 
in an advanced age; having: maintained his 


influence to the laſt moment of his life, 
againſt all the intrigues of Leiceſter and 


Eſſex, beſides other perſons, who ſhared 


the queen's favour. His capacity for the 


adminiſtration of the affairs of ſtate, and 


Political c my were remarkably emi- 


nent. 
A. D. 1399. 
year, the earl of Eſſex was appointed gover- 


nor of Ireland, under the title of lord lieu- 


- tenant, with a more extenſive commiſſion, 
than any had ever before received. Eſſex 
left London in the month of March, attended 
by the acclamations of the populace, and 
accompanied by a numerous train of nobility 
and gentry, who from an attachment to his 
perſon, had engaged in the ſervice and pro- 
poſed to acquire fame, and military experi- 
ence, under ſo celebrated a commander. 
The firſt act of authority which he exerciſed, 
after his landing, which though imprudent, 
was generous; and in both reſpects, agree- 
able to his character. He appointed his in- 
timate friend, the earl of Southampton, 
general of the horſe; a nobleman who had 
offended the queen, by marrying without her 
conſent; and whom ſhe had therefore pro- 
hibited Effex, from employing in any com- 


mand under him. The queen was no ſooner. 


informed of this inſtance of diſobedience, 
than ſhe wrote him a ſevere letter, repri- 
manding him for his preſumption ; and order- 
ing him to recal his commiſſion to South- 
ampton. 
command before he could be perſuaded to 
diſplace his friend. Eſſex, whoſe genius was 
daring and precipitate, determined to lead 
his forces immediately into Ulſter againſt 
Tyrone the capital enemy; but the Iriſh 
councellors aſſured him, that the ſeaſon was 
too early for ſuch an enterpriſe, and therefore 
adviſed him to employ the preſent time in an 
expedition to Munſter. In compliance with 
this advice, Eſſex compelled all the rebels 
of Munſter either to ſubmit or fly the neigh- 
bouring provinces; but as the Iriſh imagined 


__—_— 
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But ſhe was obliged to repeat her 


from the greatneſs of the queen's prepara- | 


4 
a 


In the beginning of this 


them; they conſidered their preſent defence 

as a common cauſe, and the Engliſh forces 
had no ſooner retired, than the inhabitants 
of Munſter relapſed into rebellion; and en- 
gaged in a new confederacy with their coun- 
trymen. F 

Eſſex, on his return to Dublin, found his 


army ſo greatly reduced by fatigue and ſick- 


neſs, that he tranſmitted to the Engliſh coun. 
cil, on account of his condition, and inform. 
ed them that unleſs he immediately received 
a ſupply of two thouſand men, it would be 
impoſſible for him that ſeaſon, to undertake 
any enterprize agaiſt Tyrone. To obviate 
all pretence for farther delay, the queen 
immediately ſent over the number required; 
and Eſſex began to prepare for an expedi- 
tion into Ulſter. The ſoldiers were ſo averſe 
to the enterprize as well as intimidated by 
'the reputation of Tyrone; that many of 
them affected ſickneſs, and ſome of them 
deſerted; ſo that Eſſex, after leaving the 
neceſlary garriſons, could hardly lead four 
thouſand men againſt the rebels. However 
he marched with this ſmall army; but was 
{oon ſer. ſible, that as the winter was now 
approaching it would be impoſſible for him 
to ſubdue an enemy, who though ſuperior 
in number, was determined to avoid every 
opportunity of coming to a general engage- 
ment. The rebels at length obtained a 
parley, and a ceſſation of arms was ſoon after 
agreed on by both parties for three weeks, 
to be renewed occaſionally. 

This unexpected miſcarriage of an enter- 
prize, the greateſt and moſt expenſive which 
Elizabeth had ever undertaken, incenſed her 
againſt Eſſex; and her diſguſt was greatly 
increaſed by other circumſtances of that 
nobleman's behaviour. Being informed on 
his return to Dublin, of the queen's dis- 
pleaſure, he reſolved to return to England 
immediately without leave. His departure 
is ſaid to have been haſtened on receiving 


news of the queen's being dangerouſiy ill, 


and deſpaired of by her phyficians. His 


enemies circulated this rumour, by ſtop- 
ping 


[AD. 1599. 
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ping all ſhips, but that which brought the 


news. | 

On his firſt landing in England, he re- 
paired to court, and without ſhifting his dreſs, 
went directly into the queen's bed-chamber, 
and kneeling, kiſſed her hand; whence at- 
ter ſome private converſation, he returned 
to his own apartment, filled with joy for, the 
gracious reception he met with from his 
royal miſtreſs. When he waited on her a 
ſecond time, ſne taxed him with diſobedience 
of orders, and commanded the council then 
preſent, to examine him concerning his con- 
duct in Ireland. The affair was, however, 
referred to the determination of a full coun- 
cil; which accordingly was ſummoned, and 
the earl confined to his chamber. When he 
appeared before the council, his anſwers not 
being ſatisfactory with reſpect to his leaving 
Ireland without permiſſion, he was committed 
to the cuſtody of the lord privy ſeal. 

The friends of Eſſex raiſed a powerful 
faction in his favour; who exaggerated his 
good qualities, and exclaimed with ſuch vi- 


rulence againſt the miniſtry, that the queen | 


determined to convince her people, that Eſ- 
ſex was not confined without a .caule ; for 
which reaſon he was tried in the lord keep- 
er's houſe, before the council aſſiſted by four 
judges, where he was found guilty of ſeveral 
miſdemeanors, and ſentenced to be removed 
from the council board; ſuſpended from the 
offices of earl mareſchal, and maſter of the 
ordinance, and detained in priſon during the 
pleaſure of the queen. 

A. D. 1600. Eſſex behaved with great 
moderation, and was permitted to retire- to 
his own houſe under the cuſtody of Sir Ri- 
chard Berkley, the queen declaring her in— 
tention was not to ruin, but chaſtiſe him. 
He hoped, by this ſubmiſſive behaviour, to 
gain his liberty ; but at length his patience 
forſook him; his reſentment kindled ; he ex- 
claimed againſt all his enemies at court, nor 
did he refrain from ſplenetic railings againſt 
the queen. When this behaviour was repre- 
ſented to Elizabeth, her choler aroſe, and 
ſhe liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of Cecil, Ra- 
leigh, and the reſt of his enemies. She 
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would not ſuffer any petitions to be delivered 
to her from him or his friends on his behalf; 


being reſolved to humble, or deſtroy him. - 
Thus treated, he threw off all appearances, 


of duty and reſpect; and even entered into 
a private correſpondence ' with the king of 
Scotland, whoſe title to the Engliſh throne 
he promiſed to ſupport z; and exhorted him 
at the ſame time to inſiſt on Elizabeth's de- 
claring him her ſucceſſor : but James was 
tearful of incurring her diſpleaſure, by men- 


tioning ſo diſagreeable a ſubject. He form 


ed a ſelect council of malecontents, com- 
poſed of Sir Charles Danvers, at whoſe houſe 
they met, the earl of Southampton, Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, Sir 
John Davis, and John Littleton. After de- 
liberating on the meaſures to be taken, they 


reſolved to ſecure the perſon and palace of 


the queen ; at which time the earl was to 
enter the room, and throwing himſelf at 


her feet, demand that certain perſons ſhould. 


be removed from her preſence, and deprived 
of the offices they enjoyed. 

While theſe ſchemes were in agitation, 
many reaſons of ſuſpicion were ſuggeſted to 
the queen, and ſhe ſent Robert Sackville, the 
treaſurer's fon to Eſſex-houſe, under pretence 
of a viſit, but in reality with a view of diſ- 


covering whether there was in that place any 


unuſual concourſe of people, or any extra- 
ordinary preparations which ſeemed to threat- 
en an inſurrection. Soon after Eſſex received 
a ſummons to appear before the council, but 
he excuſed himſelf on pretence of indiſpo- 
ſition; and immediately diſpatched letters to 
his friends, requiring their advice and con- 
currence in the preſent emergency. During 
the time of their conſultation, a perſon ſuſ- 
pected to be employed by his enemies, came 
in as a meſſenger from the citizens, with 
tenders of friendſhip and aſſiſtance againſt all 
adverſaries; aſſuring him that Sir Thomas 
Smith, one of the ſherifis, wou'd raiſe a 
thouſand men of the train bands for his fer- 
vice. The earls vanity being flattered by 
theſe inſidious propoſals, he reſolved to enter 
the city next day, and 1n the mean time ſent 
notice to his friends, that lord Cobham and 

2 Sir 
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Sir Walter Raleigh lay wait for his life. 
Upon this, he was viſited by 
Rutland, and Southampton, the lords Sands, 
Parker, and Monteagle, with three hundred 
perſons of diſtinction. 

Sir Walter Raleigh ſending a meſſage to 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, this officer viſited 
him in a boat, on the river, where he diſ- 
covered all their tranſactions. The lord 


keeper, the earl of Worceſter, the lord chief 


juſtice Popham, and Sir William Knowles, 
uncle to the earl of Eſſex, were ſent to know 
the meaning of ſo many people being gather- 
ed together at the eart's houſe. When the 
lord keeper mentioned the cauſe of their 
coming, the earl with a loud voice replied; 
that there was a conſpiracy formed by his 
enemies to take away his life. 

The lords endeavoured to expoſtulate with 
him, but were prevented by the multitude, 
who threatened them with death. The lord 


keeper then charged them upon their allegi- 


D . 
ance to lay down their arms, and following 


Eſſex into the houſe, was with his attendants, 
committed to the guard of Sir John Davies, 
and ſome muſquetteers. 
forth with about two hundred attendants, 
armed only with ſwords; and in his paſlage 
to the city, was joined by the earl of Bed- 
ford, and lord Cromwell. He exclaimed 
< for the queen! for the queen! a plot laid 
for my life,” and then proceeded to the 


houſe of Smith the ſheriff, on whole aſſiſtance | 


he greatly depended. But as the citizens 
had received orders from the lord mayor 
to keep 1n their houſes, he was not joined 
by a ſingle perſon. At the ſame time, Sir 
Thomas Gerard, knight marſhal, came into 
the city, and proclaimed him a traitor; upon 
which he retired towards the river, and 
taking a boat, arrived at Efſex-houle. He 
was now reduced to deſpair, and ſeemed de- 
termined, in compliance with lord Sands? 
advice, to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, 
and rather die like a brave man, with his 
ſword in his hand, than fall baſely by the 
hands of the executioner. However, finding 
himſelf ſurrounded, he ſubmitted at diſcretion, 
tr queſting only civil treatment and a fair trial. 


the earls of 


Eſſex then ſallied 


| 


| 


: 
þ 
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Eſſex and Southampton were tried by their 
peers, on the nineteenth day of February, 
when they were both condemned as traitors, 
Eſſex before his death was reconciled to 
Ceci), and the reſt of his adverſaries, and 
made a full confeſſion of his conſpiracy, 
Some hiſtorians aſſert that his execution was 
puhlic on Tower-hill, others, that he ſuffer. 
ed privately in the Tower. However that 
be, the unhappy Eſſex fell a ſacrifice to the 
artful intrigues of thoſe who envied his good 
fortune and dreaded his power. The earl 
of Southampton was detained in the Tower 
till the acceſſion of James, who ſet him at 
liberty, and he was afterwerds reſtored in 
blood by act of parliament. Elizabeth felt 
a perpetual ſtruggle between anger and in- 
clination, pride and compaſſion, care for her 
own ſafety, and tenderneſs for her favourite ; 
ſhe ſigned the warrant for his execution; 
ſhe recalled it; ſhe again reſolved on his 
death; ſhe felt a new return of affection, ſo 
that her ſituation during that interval, was 


perhaps as much an object of pity, as that 


of the unfortunate Eſſex himſelf. It is affirm- 
ed by ſeveral authors, that he applied to her 
for pardon ; but his letters were intercepted 
by the ear] and counteſs of Northampton, 
and never reached the queen; who for ſome 
time after his death, became penſive and 
melancholy, and never heard his name men» 
tioned without a ſigh. | 

A. D. 1602. In the beginning of the 
year, Elizabeth appointed commiſſioners to 
treat with ambaſſadors ſent fiom France to 
regulate the navigation, which for ſome time 
had been interrupted on both ſides by depre- 


dations; and all differences were compro- 


mized. Elizabeth's miniſtry in Paris had 
orders to propoſe a league with Henry, of- 
tenſive and defenſive, in order to expel the 
Spaniards from the Low Countries; but the 
French king could not engage in an enter- 
prize of ſo much importance. The queen 
encouraged the ſtates to maintain the war, 
by ſuſpending their annual payment for two 
years, and allowing them to raiſe ſcven thou- 
ſand men in England. The king of Spain 


had equipped fifteen gallies, on board of 


which 
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where he attacked an Eaſt India carrack of 


univerſa] tranquillity enſued. 


A. D. 1603. 


which were two thouſand ſoldiers, command- 
ed by Frederic Spinola, who had under- 
taken to make himſelf maſter of the Iſle of 
Wight. 1185 


The queen, apprized of this deſign, ſent 


vice admiral Leviſton, and Sir William 
Monſon, to deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet in the 
harbours of Portugal. Monſon was left be- 
hind to wait for a re- inforcement of Dutch 
ſhips; Leviſton ſet ſail, and ſoon fell in with 
the Spaniſh fleet from America, which he 
attacked without ſucceſs; but being joined 
by Monſon, failed to the port of Semſimbria, 


fifteen hundred tons, guarded by eleven 
gallies; two of which he ſunk, and made 
the reſt ſheer off in a ſhattered condition, and 
took the carrack, eſtimated at one million, 
two hundred thouſand crowns. 

In the courle of this year, there prevailed 
a diſpute in England, between the Jeſuits, 
and ſecular prieſts; the latter accuſed the 
former, as the cauſe of all the ſevere laws 
enacted in this kingdom againſt the Roman 
Catholics; becauſe they had been concerned 
in all the conſpiracies, and even hired aſſaſ- 
lins to murder her majeſty. Ceci] recom- 
mended the ſeculars to the French king; but 
Elizabeth iſſued a proclamation, command- 
ing all the jeſuits to depart the kingdom, 
and all the ſeculars who would not take the 
oaths of allegiance. The rebellion in Ireland 
had reduced the natives to a molt deplorable : 
condition; their corn and houſes were de- 
ſtroyed, their cattle driven away, ſo that 
thouſands periſhed in the woods by cold and 
famine. They now inveighed againſt Tyrone 
as the cauſe of all their mileries, and daily 
deſerted his intereſt, | 

A. D. 1603. Thus circumſtanced, the 
traitor threw himſelf at the deputy's feet, 
and ſubmitted himſelf and eſtate to the queen's 
mercy. Many others followed his example, 
and the rebellion being intirely ſuppreſſed, 
the kingdom was reduced to obedience, and 
The queen 
pardoned thoſe rebels with ſuch reluctance, 
that it was ſuppoſed by many to have been 
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'courſe to various diverſions to diſpel her cha- 

grin, but all proved ineffectual; for being 
ſeized with the horrors of melancholy, ſhe 
became peeviſh, penſive, fighing, and weep- 
ing inſenſibly. She had loſt her friend and 
confident, the counteſs of Nottingham; ſhe 
had been thwarted by her miniſtry and coun- , 
cil in the affair of Tyrone; ſhe found her 
conſtitution decaying; ſhe foreſaw her cour- 
tiers and dependants, ſlighting her in the 
decline of life, in order to obtain the favour 
of her ſucceſſor. Her indignation againſt 
her favourite Eſſex having ſubſided, ſhe la- 
mented his unhappy fate, remembering only 
his attracting qualities, and the pleaſue ſhe 
enjoyed in his converſation. Theſe anxious 
thoughts added to her bodily infirmities, de- 
prived her of appetite and repoſe; being 
attended with an unquenchable thirſt, ſhe 
drank without ceaſing, but abſolutely forbid 
that any aſſiſtance ſhould be given by her 
phyſicians. When her council importuned 
her to purſue the means preſcribed for her 
relief, ſhe denied their requeſt in a ſullen 
manner; and on their repeating their ſolici- 
tations, deſired they would let her die in 
peace; after which ſhe heard ſome pious. 
meditations, and fervently joined in prayer 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The noblemen of her council, deſiring to 
know her ſentiments, with regard to the 
ſucceſſion; ſhe replied, that it ought to de- 
volve on her immediate heir the king of 
Scotland. In a ſhort time after her voice 
left her, and ſhe fell into a lethargic ſlumber, 
| which continued {me hours, and ſhe expir- 
ed gently without farther ſtruggie or con- 
vulſion, in the ſeventiech year of her age, 
and the forty- fifth of ber reign, 

She had ordered her corple ſhould. not be 
touched, or feen by any but her own women. 
Elizabeth in her perſon was tall and firaight; 
ſhe had a fair complexion, brown eyes, fine 
white teeth, and yeilow hair. She danced 
gracefully, and played well on ſeveral muſical 
inſtruments. She poſſeſſed an excellent 
memory, underſtood the dead and living. 


languages, had made great proficiency in the 


productive of her laſt. illneſs. She had re- 


ſciences, and was well acquainted with hiftory. . 
| She: 
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She was the protectreſs of the proteſtant 
religion: and greatly to be commended for 
her ſteady adherence to the impartial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. But with all theſe 
amiable qualities, ſhe was proud, imperious, 


and in ſome caſes even cruel; as an inſtance 


of which we need only cite her treatment 
of the unfortunate queen of Scots. Her 
ruling paſſions were jealouſy and avarice; 
theſe frequently overcame all regard to the 


[AD. 160 3 


dignity of her ſtation; and hurried her to 
the tranſgreſſion of the rules of common 
decency, Her political ceconomy was great 
and exemplary, and ſhe was peculiarly happy 
during the general courſe of her reign, in 
having the helm af ſtate guided by able and 
honeſt miniſters, which added to the courage 
and conduct of her affairs nayal and military, 


o 


extended her conqueſts and immortalized her 
fame. | | 
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